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THE   FOLLOWING    EDITORIAL    ARTICLE   APPEARED  IN 

The  •  CHRISTIAN  GLOBE,'  of  May  11th  :- 
1        CONSUMFTION  v.  Mr.  G.  T.  CONOBEVES  TREATMENT. 

I  •  A  VEBY  interesting  and  remarkable  case  of  a  young  lady  restored  to  perfect  hcalf ' 
I  under  Mr.  Congreve's  Treatment,  after  all  hope  had  been  abandoned,  has  recently  com* 
I  under  our  notice.  We  believe  she  was  induced  to  apply  to  him  on  the  lecommendaticL 
I   of  Rev.  H.  AV.  Jackson,  B.A.,  of  Bow. 

•  When  this  patient  first  consulted  Mr.  Congreve  (of  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London ', 
'    the  history  and  statement  of  her  case  contained  the  following  particulars : 

1  *  She  had  first  been  prostrated  by  rheumatic  fever.  This  left  a  cough  for  years  (t]n 
I  father  and  mother  and  other  relatives  had  died  of  chest  complaints).  Severe  hemori  li.ii:» 
I  set  in.    Since  then  she  had  been  gradually  failing,  and  when  she  first  applied  to  ]Mr.  \ 

she  was  rapidly  getting  worse.  Hectic  fever  and  flushings  prevailed.  There  was  dark. 
I  grecniHh-yellow  expectoration ;  spasmodic  breathing;  severe  palpitations;  loss  of  ilol. 
'   all  over  the  body  ;  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  had  been  iollowed  by  extreme  weaknes> 

of  the  logs  and  ireneral  debility.     In  fact,  there  was  every  sic^n  of  a  sj)eedy  breaking  up 
•In this  cnicri;ency  her  sister  (Mrs.  M. — , of  North  r.ow),  wrote  saying:  •*  Weliave trit-^ 

allopHthic  and  liomcopathic  treatment  without  benefit  :  but  we  have  heard  of  tuch  a  ru^' 
■   attumnt  of  fjood  tJvrivedfrom.  youn  in  Di  FFici'LT  CASES,  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  iitniost 
I       •  The  "  utmost "  wax  done;  for  she  commenced  with  Mr.  Congreve's  medicine,  arcom 

panied  by  the  use  of  a  tonic  and  outward  ;i|iplications  to  the  chest  and  side,  and  in  tin 

first  month  gained  much  strength.     In  ever}'  month  afterwards  there  was  progrc'S!«ivf 

improvcrannf..  In  six  months  Dr.  Brown  examined  her  at  Coombe  Lodge.  Thcca\if\ 
!   in  the  right  lung  had  healed,  but  the  left  lung  was  weak.     She  continued  under  Mr 

Congreve's  care  till  the  Autumn  of  last  year— the  result  being  as  testified  in  the  follow. 

ing  letters  written  to  3Ir.  C,  and  which  we  have  seen  ourselves : 

**  Decetnher  12th,  18S1 

•  "  Deab  Sin,— I  axn  never  thank  you  enough  for  your  valuable  medicine.  It  has  done 
wonders  for  me,  in  God's  har.ds.  I  began  it  when  all  hope  for  vw  wag  ffiven  vp  ;  and  now, 
after  a  little  more  than  a  year,  I  am  so  well  I  seem  to  wonder.  Can  it  hfpomhle  that  J  om 
the  fameprr-fon  /  ^lay  God  spare  you  for  many  years.— Vours  ever  gratefully,  S.  A.  ti.*' 

•  The  patient  continues  well.    In  a  letter  dated  April  14tli,  she  says  : 

•  "Thank  you  very  much  lor  your  kind  enquiry,  X  have  cause  to  be  deeply  grateful 
to  you.^  It  f€emed  once  impomhle  J  could  ever  recover,  but  God  blessed  the  means  use<I. 
I  am  now  heifer  thfi/i  I itaf  he/ore,  and  ptrsojig  nho  knew  vie  can  hardly  believe  that 
I  am  the  rnvie" 

•  We  can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  this  case,  having  investigated  it  ourselves,  and 
recommend  every  consumptive,  and  every  person  of  weak  lungs,  or  delicate  habit,  af> 
well  as  tiiose  who  are  far  gone  in  chest  disease,  to  obtain  Mr.  Congreve's  book.' 

J\'.B. — Mr.  Cotiffrere's  9eorJf  on  Omtuntption,  Sij-pence  (poH-free)  ;  or  Large  Edition, 
clothe  \».  Sd.  {po»t-frce),  wnt/  hr  had  from  hit  retideuvc,  Coombe  Lodge^  Pcckham,  S.A\;  or 
/ran  E.  SUwh,  G2,  rateruotUr-roic,  E.C  [100 
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MEMORIAL  SKETCH  OF  MR  AJ^MiKRSrTXVERNEB, 

OF   LEIGH,   LANCASHIRE. 

BY  THE  REV.  JABEZ  MARRAT. 

Mr.  and  Mbs.  Tavernbb  were  highly  esteemed  in  Leigh  and  the  neighhouc- 
bg  townships  for  the  purity  of  their  character  and  their  generous  labours 
in  the  cause  of  God.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  their  married  life 
they  were  thoroughly  in  harmony  as  to  religious  thought  and  activity.  In 
both  there  was  the  like  forgetfulness  of  self,  in  desire  for  the  honour  of 
the  Master ;  and  as  with  one  heart,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  and 
exemplify  the  high  princijples  and  attractive  graces  depid^ed ,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were  the  Aquila  and  Priscilla  of  the 
Leigh  Circuity  and  are  affectionately  remembered  by  -  many  Ministers  as 
their  fedthful  helpers  in  the  Gospel. 

Mark  Tavebner  was  bom  at  Stamford,  in  1816.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  years  he  spent  in  Lancashire,  he  always,  retained  a  lively  interest  in 
the  town  of  his  birth  and  boyhood.  The  quiet  streets,  the  gray  old  churches, 
the  grassy  banks  of  the  Welland,  and  thie  baronial  statelinQes  of  Burleigh 
House  were  indelibly  photographed  on  his  memory.  Gifted  with  uncom- 
mon skill  in  graphic  description  and.  liv^y.  narrative,  he  often  reproduced 
the  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and-  the  customa  he  witnessed  in  his 
early  days.  Those  who  were  intimate  with  him  can  never  forget  his  vivid 
repreeentation  of  the  bull-running  which  annually  disgraced  his  native 
town.  The  rude  sport  seemed  to  be  going  on  before  their  eyes  as  he 
pictured  the  eager  crowds,  the  street  barricaded  at  either  end,  and  the 
udmal  purposely  infuriated,  hurling  a  too  adventurous  tormentor  into  the 
air.  So  brutalized  were  the  spectators,  that  he  said  they  were  scarcely 
satisfied  if  the  bull  did  not  show  its  spirit  by  nearly  killing  two  or  three 
men.    He  was  present  when  the  last  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  barbarous 

1^  holiday  was  interrupted  by  soldiers. 
.     For  some  years  he  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  spiritual  religion,   and 
indulged  freely  in  worldly  amusements.     His  grandmother,  with  whom  he 
lived,  saw  that  he  regularly  attended  church,  but  at  that  time  the  service 

,  vas  to  him  a  mere  ceremony ;  he  responded  to  the  prayers  without  any 
feeling  as  to  his  condition  as  a  sinner.    When  he  reached  the  due  age,  he 
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was  confirmed  by  thi  Bifiboj^  Qi:  titji^polp,  but  so  slightly  was  he  affected  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  rite,  that,  witk  oCher  Stamford  boys,  he  amused  him- 
self, while  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the  service,  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  boys.  Loving  excitement^  he  became  a  frequenter  of  the 
theatre,  and  once,  at  least,  was  drawn  into  a  subordinate  part  on  the  stage. 
Other  follies  also  engaged  his  heart ;  and  he  was  in  danger  of  growing  up  to 
manhood  with  nothing  but  worldly  gratification  as  his  aim  in  life.  But  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  he  was  saved  from  a  career  of  recklessness.  Some  of  his 
youthful  companions  having  given  their  hearts  to  God,  he  was  induced  by 
them  to  attend  the  services  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  The  influences  which 
had  given  a  new  bias  to  their  life  affected  him  also,  and  accepting  Christ  a«s 
his  Savioiu:  and  Master,  he  was  able  to  rejoice  in  a  lively  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  favour.  He  was  surprised  the  first  time  he  attended  a  Metho- 
dist Prayer-meeting  by  hearing  the  people  pray  without  a  book,  and 
wondered  by  what  method  they  had  obtained  such  command  of  thought 
and  words.  Feeling  that  he  ought  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  yet  unable 
to  offer  an  extemporaneous  petition,  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Ptayer.  It  was 
a  simple  but  a  right  beginning  of  devotional  exercises  in  which  he  became 
remarkably  powerful. 

His  grandmother  was  highly  indignant  when  he  began  to  meet  with  the 
Metiiodists  in  their  mean  chapel  and  dingy  vestry.  She  thought  him  mad, 
and  frequently  persecuted  him,  until  she  was  converted  under  a  sermon 
preached  in  one  of  the  Stamford  churdies  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Baptist 
Noel. 

With  becoming  enthusiasm  young  Tavemer  engaged  in  works  of  Christian 
love ;  and,  manifesting  vigorous  thought  in  oonjunction  ynih  considerable 
oratorical  power,  was  called  to  officiate  as  a  Local  Preacher.  He  was  often 
opposed  when  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Open-«ir  services 
were  interrupted  by  rude  shouts  and  ignorant  laughter ;  and  stains  on  his 
clothes,  honourable  as  the  medals  on  a  soldier's  breast,  showed  that  the  village 
folk  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  Even 
when  holding  service  in  a  room  or  small  chapel,  he  was  not  always  allowed 
to  proceed  in  peace.  Boys  intent  on  mischief  put  out  the  li^ts,  or  dis- 
turbed the  congregation  by  letting  loose  birds  which  they  had  brought  in 
tlieir  pockets.  An  old  friend  of  Mr.  Tavemer  writes  of  him  as  he  knew 
him  in  the  Oundle  Circuit,  in  which  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  married 
life: 

•  How  well  I  knew  him,  and  how  much  I  loved  him.  I  never  shall  foi^et  the  happy 
Umm  we  spent  together  in  honest  labour  in  Chnzch  work  and  social  intercourse. 
How  we  used  to  sing  and  pray,  and  worship  the  Lord  in  His  temple  at  Oundle  and 
other  places.  He  was  always  kind  and  jrfeasant,  cheerful  and  true.  He  met  in  Class 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Shelton,  a  holy  man  of  God,  the  father  of  the  late  Kev. 
Kdward  Shelton.  At  that  time  my  dear  friend  was  fully  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  well  as  taking  numerous 
appomtments  as  a  Local  Preacher. 

Alike  in  the  Stamford  and  the  Oundle  Circuit,  Mr.  Tavemer  laboured 
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for  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  generous  self-sacrifioe.  After  preaching  and 
holding  a  Prayer-meeting  in  a  chapel  or  farm-house  kitchen,  he  had  fre- 
quently to  walk  eight  or  ten  miles  through  dense  darkness  and  along  roads 
heavy  with  mire,  or  over  fields  on  which  the  plough  had  not  left  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  path.  At  times  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to  he  ready  to  faint  by 
the  way,  and  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  reach  his  home.  But  he  did 
the  work  cheerfully,  and  felt  himself  more  than  recompensed  when  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  shedding  light  on  dark  minds,  and  carrying  peace  to 
agitated  hearts. 

In  1846  Mr.  Tavemer  removed  to  Leigh.  A  few  years  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Leigh  his  heart  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Writing 
to  a  friend  of  his  *  late  espoused  saint/  he  said : 

*  I  am  oompelled  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  to  eommanicato  to  yon  the  most 
punfnl  drcomstance  of  my  life's  history.  I  know  what  yoor  feelings  will  be  when  I 
tell  yon  that  yonr  dear  companion,  Maiy  Tavemer,  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  world.  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Baler  of  events  to  translate  her  to  a  world  of 
glorified  spirits  by  a  sadden  and  awfal  stroke.  This  painfal  dispensation  took  place 
en  Fiidvf  enadng  about  eight  o'clook.  She  had  been  Temaa^ably  cheerful  all  day, 
mdeed,  better  than  nmial.  She  had  been  singing  with  Stiaa  (a  little  daughter)  in  the 
attiag-nxnn,  and  after  that  had  enjoyed  some  delightful  spiritual  conversation  with 
a  dear  female  friend  to  whom  she  had  become  sincerely  attached.  She  then  went 
upstairs  to  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  had  got  the  baby  to  sleep,  when  she  felt  a 
dSBeutty  In  breathing.  She  told  Blita  to  can  me ;  I  ran  upstairs ;  she  seemed  to  be 
fUntlng,  a»d  tried  to  qwak,  but  aH  that  she  could  say  was,  '*0  Lord ! "  In  fl^ 
admites  she  was  a  oerpse  in  my  anna.  Judge  of  my  MHags  tviien  I  saw  myscAf 
bereft  of  my  dearest  earthly  friend ;  but  O I  what  consolation  to  my  mind  to  know 
that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  sudden  change.  I  am  quite  assured  that  the 
great  end  for  which  she  has  been  for  years  preparing  is  now  realized  by  her  in  all  its 
beatific  fulness.' 

Mr.  Tttvamer  delighted  in  praaohing  to  otbers  the  religion  which  sue- 
tained  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.  Bis  visits  to  liie  villages  in  the  Lei^ 
Oircait  were  highly  approciated,  for  he  went  with  a  warm  heart  and  with 
wGidi  of  wiedcRm  aoid  grace.  £0e  was  also  listened  to  witihi  pleasure  atad 
polt  hy  the  congregation  in  the  town.  While  he  left  his  unconverted 
hewen  wkhoufc  eoKmse,  he  was  i!^>eciafl7  ha|>py  in  giving  enooomgement  to 
the  people  of  Qod,  expatiating  with  deep  feeling,  and  in  a  fine  stram  of 
oatinai  dcwpence,  on  the  mysberioos  movements  of  Providence,  and  showing 
how  the  darimeas  which  at  times  gathen  over  Hfe  is  followed  by  a  broader 
sweep  ci  heavenly  light.  The  bri^,  cheery  words  he  attered  in  the 
pvlpit  were  often  effectual  in.  raising  up  downcast  souls,  and  sen^ng 
troufaled  pilgrims  akmg  their  pi^  with  new  determination  and  hopef ul- 
nen.  Appointed  to  the  chargeof  a  CSass,  he  gathered  a  number  of  youths 
'whose  hearts  Qod  had  touched.'  He  watched  over  ihem  with  afieotionftte 
«dicitiide ;  and  when  he  iieard  of  one  and  another  rising  to  honour  smd 
beoondng  useful  in  the  Cborch,  he  used  to  ezdaim  with  thankfulness  and 
wnltrtiop,  *  Be  was  one  of  my  lads ! '  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he 
i&Tited  those  who  had  met  with  him  as  young  men  to  spend  an  evening  st 
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1110  houBe.  The  meeting  was  memorable ;  and  his  heart  overflowed  with 
joy  aa  he  looked  round  upon  them  and  thought  how,  under  the  influence  of 
religion,  they  had  made  their  way  in  the  world,  and  were  able  to  stand 
worthily  in  the  front  of  Leigh  Methodism. 

He  ofl&ciated  as  a  Leader  for  many  years,  and  while  feeling  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office,  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  position  of  honour  in  the 
Church,  and  as  enabling  him  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  spiritoal  life 
of  men  and  women  struggling  up  to  the  light  of  God.  There  was  nothing 
formal  or  monotonous  in  the  meetings  which  he  conducted.  He  ensured 
freshness  and  variety  by  going  to  the  vestry  in  the  spiiit  of  prayer,  and  by 
having  his  mind  stored  with  words  and  illustrations  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture.  His  heart*  overflowed  with  kindly  feeling  for  his  members 
when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  his  sagacious  counsels  were  freqaentiy 
helpful  to  them  in  the  time  of  perplexity.  He  watched  over  them  with  | 
loving  solicitude,  and  they  repaid  his  care  by  growth  in  grace  and  Christian  | 
knowledge. 

He  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  and 
Ministers  of  the  Circuit,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the  office  of  Circuit  Steward. 
In  that  office  he  did  his  utmost  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  Circuit  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Ministers.  He  was  the  advocate  of  generous  measures ; 
and  did  much  by  influence  and  example  to  raise  the  Circuit  to  a  good  posi- 
tion. Though  his  early  manhood  was  spent  in  Lincolnshire,  and  though 
he  had  an  ardent  a£foction  for  that  county,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  | 
spirit  of  Lancashire  Methodism,  and  especially  as  to  sympathy  with  it^ 
deep  interest  in  Sabbath-school  work,  seemed  as  much  a  son  of  the  soil  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  Leigh.  He  was  specially  proud  of  the  eminent  men 
who  had  been  raised  up  for  the  work  of  God  in  the  Leigh  Circuit.  To  say 
nothing  of  excellent  men  still  toiling  in  the  Methodist  Ministxy,  he  rejoiced 
in  such  men  as  Wright  Shovelton  and  Richard  Smetham. 

About  the  year  1852  Mr.  Tavemer  married  Miss  Mart  Hooper.  She 
was  bom  at  South  Molton,  in  Devonshire,  converted  in  youth,  and  drawn 
by  a  chain  of  providential  circumstances  from  the  lovely  landscapes  of  her 
native  county  to  a  home  in  Lancashire.  She  was  *  a  perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned,'  and  at  once  became  a  mother  to  Mr.  Tavemer's  motherlesB 
daughters.  Her  deep  love  and  kindly  thoughtfulness  made  their  girlhood 
bright  and  happy;  and  as  they  grew  up  they  in  part  repaid  her  aflTection  by 
deference  to  her  judgment,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  loveliness  of  her 
chaxaoter,  and  by  showing  that  they  had  for  her  a  true  daughterly  feeling. 
It  was  to  her  cause  of  great  thankfulness  to  see  them  walking  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  two  of  them  while  yet  young  consecrating  their  gifts  to 
the  leadership  of  Somety-daases.  The  sympathies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tavemer 
were  as  closely  and  beautifully  interknitted  as  the  branches  of  trees  in  a 
tropical  fonst,  and  with  glad  hearts  and  free  they  united  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  They  were  thorou^y  in  earnest  as  to  the  great  matters  of 
salvation.      Their  looks  and  tones  betokened  a  desire  to  sing  of  €^*8 
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goodneGB  rather  than  to  complain  of  trial  and  difficulty.  The  Bev.  0.  W. 
L.  Christien  writes:  'They  knew  what  they  believed,  and  why  they 
belieyed  it ;  and  they  strove  to  turn  their  conviction  into  a  consistent  and 
holy  life/ 

Their  generosity  and  hospitality  were^proverbial.  They  regarded  it  as  at 
onoe  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  entertain  the  servants  of  Christ.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  Ministers  who  have  in  their  memory  pictures 
of  the  &cea  of  host  and  hostess  beaming]  with  friendly  light.  Nor  can  the  rare 
eharm  of  the  talk  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Tavemer  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  life  in  Lincolnshire  and  Lancashire;  and  often 
recounted  with  high  enthusiasm  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  villages  and  townships  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

For  several  months  in  the  year  1880  domestic  affliction  pressed  heavily 
on  Mr.  Tavemer.  He  saw  that  disease  which  could  only  end  in  death  had 
fastened  on  the  dear  companion  who  had  been  the  light  of  his  home  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  His  heart  was  overwhelmed  as  he  witnessed  agonies 
he  could  not  mitigate,  and  thought  of  his  prospective  bereavement.  Hap- 
pily for  him  he  had  not  to  experience  the  latter  trial.  On  October  26th, 
1880,  he  had  an  acute  attack  of  his  old  oompIaint»  bronchitis.  The  present 
writer,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  a  faithful,  affectionate  friend,  found  him 
in  a  prostrate  condition  on  the  28th,  but  trusting  in  God.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  passed  away,  resting  from  his  labours  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  Ids  age.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  were  beautifully  verified  in  the 
closing  scene  of  his  history,  '  So  He  giveth  EEis  beloved  sleep.'  Rarely  has 
the  death  of  a  man  been  felt  more  keenly  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
family.  In  many  hearts  there  was  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement ;  and  at 
his  funeral  the  general  esteem  and  affection  were  demonstrated  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Whatever  honour  came  upon  him  in  life,  he  ascribed  to  the 
influences  of  religion ;  and  could  he  have  seen  the  crowd  of  mourners  in  the 
streets,  and  have  witnessed  the  service  in  the  chapel,  and  have  known  the 
sorrow  which  smote  the  hearts  of  the  large  company  when  the  dust  fell  on 
his  ooffin-lidy  he  would  have  said :  '  This  also  is  owing  to  the  grace  of  God.' 

When  Mrs.  Tavemer,  who  was  then  in  extreme  su£kring,  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  went  into  the  room,  and  looking  lovingly 
on  his  hiad^  said,  '  My  poor  Mark,  so  you  have  gone  before  me.'  By  an 
^ort  which  surprised  the  family,  she  gave  directions  in  her  usual  calm 
manner  for  the  interment,  and  then  feeling  that  her  work  was  done,  com- 
posed herself  for  death.  The  day  she  died  one  of  her  daughters  said, 
» Mother  dear,  is  all  well?'  'Yes.'  'Is  it  light?'  'Yes.'  « You  are  trusting 
in  JesQS  only.'     *  Yes.' 

She  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord,  Nov.  2nd,  1880.  She  was  buried 
in  her  husband's  grave,  and  many  hearts  instinctively  reverted  to  the  words, 
*  In  their  death  tiiey  were  not  divided.' 
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PATIENCE   BAKER. 

BY  THE  KEV.  J.  A.  MACDONAI.D. 

Patience  Baker  was  bom  at  WesfrWaldfaam,  Hants,  in  1816.  Her 
parents  were  godly,  and  connected  with  the  Established  Chnreh.  Frem 
childhood  she  was  remarkably  tender-heftrted,  averse  from  profanity  and 
disposed  to  goodness.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  samoe.  In 
her  diary  she  mentions  the  kindneesof  her  mistress,  bat  remarks:  *Ske  did 
not  watch  for  my  sool  as  one  that  must  give  an  aooonnt ;  bat,  thank  €k>d, 
I  did  not  forget  what  my  mother  taogfat  me.'  At  this  period  she  was 
under  deep  oonviction,  read  good  books,  repeated  the  eommandments»  and 
hymns  and  prayers,  before  goingto  sleep.  She  was  *  confirmed '  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  'felt  no  better;*  and  was  'overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  her 
state  as  a  sinner/  Her  religious  impressions  were  deepened  throogk  ih» 
death  of  a  sister,  who  had  found  sahration  under  the  minisbry  of  the  Bev. 
BaptistKoeL  Aiter  this  die  entered  into  service  in  a  faaOy  where  sixteen 
servants  were  kept;  and  there, '  to  her  sotrow,'  as  she  ezprnssed  it^  *  got 
to  laugh,  sing  songs  and  joke,  and  restrained  prayer,  because  she  could  not 
kneel  before  them.'  In  1840  she  entered  the  service  of  Mrs.  Nash,  and 
came  under  difierent  infiuences.  In  1842  she  had  a  fever,  and  on  her 
recovery  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  went  to  see  the  tomb  of  7%e  Dairyman^a 
Daughter,  and  read  L^h  Rixdimond's  memoir  of  her.  This  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  upon  her.  Thence  she  went  to  her  brother's  at  Staines, 
where,  hearing  an  account  of  some  one  being  converted  in  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  she  was  induced  to  attend  worship  there.  Her  reference  to  this  is  s 
'Hearing  these  people  preach  and  pray,  I  became  so  thoroughly  oonvinoed 
of  sin,  that  I  feared  every  step  I  took  I  should  sink  into  hell.' 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1843,  Patience  and  her  brothers  and  rasters 
gathered  round  the  death-bed  of  their  mother.  One  of  her  brothers  was  a 
Methodist.  She  went  to  reside  with  him  in  1844,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  meet  in  Class.  Not  being  able  to  relate  her  experience  she  stayed 
away  ;  but  one  evening,  passing  the  door,  heard  her  brother  pleading  with 
God  for  her.  The  prayer  was  answered.  She  instantly  resolved,  'Tins 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God  my  God.'  On  the  29th  of  the 
December  following,  while  her  Leader  was  explaining  the  natuiB  of  saving 
faith,  she  apprehended  it  gloriously.  The  grass  now  looked  gioener  than 
ever,  the  birds  sang  more  sweetly,  everything  seemed  invested  with  new 
loveliness.  She  began  immediately  to  work  for  Christ,  visiting  the  sick 
distributing  tracts,  and  speaking  to  her  neighbours.  She  invited  a  friend 
from  Famham  to  stay  a  few  days  with  her,  during  which  time  her  friend 
found  salvation  and  went  home  rejoicing. 

Miss  Baker  came  to  London  in  1849,  and  connected  herself  with  the 
Liverpool  Koad  Society.  Her  leisure  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  dying ;  and  she  would  walk  miles  to  speak  for  Christ  to  the  inmates  of 


hospitals  and  vorkhouaes.  In  1859  she  remored  to  dtoke  Newingfcaa. 
She  helped  her  Leader  in  visiting  absent  members.  She  was  constant  in 
attendance  at  Class,  and  rejoiced  to  testify  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul. 
She  was  a  coUfictor  lor  the  Wesleyan  Seaman's  Missioiu 

In  1865,  Miss  Bakar  had  a  bhuik  Class-book  placed  in  her  hands,  and 
she  set  about  raiaixig  the  Class,  ndiich  she  continued  to  lead  to  tke 
day  of  her  deaths  A  member  of  her  Class  says,  *  The  first  conversation 
1  had  with  Miss  Baker  was  ten  years  ago,  when  she  asked  me,  *'  Do  you 
love  the  Lord?  "  and  related  the  way  in  which  He  had  led  her.  I  heard 
her  say,  '^  If  I  had  tho  choioe  of  giving  up  my  religion  or  being  led  to  the 
stoke,  I  would  rather  die  for  Christ." '  This  member  lived  with  Mif0 
Baker  during  the  last  iliree  years  of  her  life.  She  remarks,  *  Very  blessed 
years  they  were.  Eetuming  from  her  Class  she  would  sometimes  exclaim, 
''0,  what  a  glorious  meetingwe  have  had !  The  Lord  has  made  the  plaee 
of  His  tefc  glorious."  Often  in  the  night  she  would  praise  the  Lord.  She 
greatly  tnjoyed  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Besuxrection,  preached  in 
Stoke  Newington  chapel,  remarking  that  they  gave  her  what  she  had  wanted 
for  years.  The  last  Sunday  evening  she  attended  chapel,  she  partook  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  Saturday  following,  April  17th,  1880,  she  sat 
down  to  tea,  intending  to  go  to  the  Minister's  Bible-class.  She  was 
found  dead.   The  Lord  had  taken  her.' 

She  was  indeed  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Her  worth  will  be 
most  fittingly  spoken  to  by  a  lady  in  whose  service  she  spent  thirty-three 
years: 

*  Patience  Baker  came  to  live  with  ns  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  at  Staines.  From  the 
first  we  valued  her  as  a  true  Ghriatian ;  and  my  father,  who  was  then  in  a  state  of 
(declining  health,  derived  many  blessings  from  her  conversation.  She  told  me  that 
before  she  came  to  us,  she  prayed  that  she  might  get  into  a  family  where  she  oould 
serve  the  Lord,  and  she  believed  that  in  answer  to  prayer  she  was  led  into  our 
family.  On  tins  aooount  no  offer  of  higher  wages  or  better  position  could  iadnee  her 
to  leave  us.  During  the  thirty-three  years  she  lived  with  me,  she  was  a  bright 
example  of  the  Christian  life,  ever  seeking  the  spiritual  welEare  of  those  with  whom 
fh&  came  in  contact ;  diligent  in  visiting  the  sick  and  poor*— often  at  the  cost  of  much 
bodily  fatigue ;  always  ready  to  speak  a  word  for  her  Lord  and  Master,  to  the  trades- 
people who  came  to  the  house,  to  the  poor  who  came  with  things  to  sell,  or  those 
who  came  to  b^ :  a  word  was  never  awanting  to  encourage  them  to  look  beyond 
this  mortal  life  to  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  All  who  knew  her  valued 
and  respected  her.  Personally  I  was  bound  to  her  by  no  common  attachment.  She 
vas  to  me  both  housekeeper  and  friend,  having  charge  of  everything.  'When  I  was 
horn  home,  which  was  sometimes  for  months  together,  I  just  gave  into  her  hands 
whatever  I  was  engi^ed  in— District  Mothers'  Meeting,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  she  did,  or  the  blessing  she  was  to  others.  As  I  write, 
my  mind  runs  to  uTunbers  of  persons,  in  all  the  places  where  we  lived,  whom  she  used  to 
mt ;  and  when  I  was  myself  going  she  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  go  and  read  to 

*  it  is  bore  jnstioe  to  state  a  fact  well  known  to  ourselves,  that  the  lady  who  wrote 
^  above  (who  was  not  a  Wesleyan)  supplied  her  liberally  with  the  means  of  relieving 
the  nek  and  poor.  It  is  also  well  worth  noting  that  after  she  was  made  a  Leader  she 
cwtimedl  to  meet  in  her  former  Claas.^EniTOB. 
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the  aged  invalids,  whom  otherwise  I  should  not  have  found  out.  All  my  own  relatives 
and  friends  regarded  her  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  highly  respected  her ;  many 
who  stayed  with  me  as  children,  remember  her  great  and  never-failing  kindness.  To 
her  nephews  and  nieces  she  was  as  a  mother,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  them. 

'Patience  lived  with  ns  at  Staines— where  my  father  died— three  years ;  after  that 
in  Gibson  Square,  Islington— where  my  sister  died— six  years ;  she  then  continued 
with  me,  alone ;  and  we  came  to  my  present  home  in  Stoke  Newington.  For  five  or 
sis  years  she  was  with  me  at  Tottenham,  during  which  time  I  was  living  with  an 
invalid  relative.  She  returned  with  me  here,  about  a  year  ago.  In  the  early 
autumn  the  little  home  at  Tottenham  was  offered  to  her,  and  as  we  believed  it  was 
in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  she  accepted  it.  She  had  much  desired  to  be 
more  at  liberty  to  serve  the  Lord  in  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  For  the  few 
months  she  lived  there  she  was  very  happy.  Her  little  garden  was  a  great  delight. 
The  song  of  the  birds  was  her  sweet  music.  She  marked  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
everything ;  in  her  last  letter  to  me  she  spoke  of  how  wonderful  it  was  to  see  the 
seeds  breaking  through  the  earth.  With  regard  to  her  work  in  her  Class  and  the 
Church  of  which  she  was  so  long  a  member,  others  can  speak  better  than  I.  Where- 
ever  I  go,  her  death  Ib  lamented ;  the  intelligence  of  it  has  reached  distant  places. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say,  "Thou  O  Lord  hast  done  it.  Good  \b  Thy  will.**  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  her  great  love  for  animals.  She  made  everything  happy 
she  had  the  care  of.    In  all  her  illnesses  she  was  remarkably  peaceful  and  happy .' 

The  excellent  lady  who  gave  this  teBtimony,  honourable  to  herself  as  well 
as  to  the  subject,  also  addressed  the  following  lines  to  the  sorrowing 
relatives : 


Not  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Amid  earth's  solenm  gloom, 

But  in  the  soft  spring  light 
Within  a  pleasant  room, 

The  Master's  summons  came 
To  call  His  handmaid  home. 

<  How  gentle  was  the  hand 
That  loosed  the  silver  cord ! 

The  voice  that  bade  her  stand 
In  presence  of  her  Lord  I 

How  prompt  her  answer  to  the  call ! 
Obeyed  as  soon  as  heard. 

'  Do  you  grieve  because  dUme 
She  passed  from  earth  away  ? 
Do  you  deem  some  tender  tone 


Had  prevailed  to  bid  her  stay  7 
Would  you  retard  her  flight 
To  realms  of  endless  day  ? 

•  You  could  but  to  the  river's  brink 

Oo  with  her  hand  in  hand. 
And  watch  her  struggle  with  the  waves, 

And  powerless  weeping  stand ; 
You  could  but  follow  her  hy  faith 

Into  the  Promised  Land. 

*  Christ  bore  her  on  His  breast 

The  swelling  waters  through. 
Unto  the  shore  of  rest, 

The  golden  gates  in  view- 
Then  turned  and  gave  a  tender  smile 

Of  comfort  unto  you.' 


CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN. 

BY   THE  .REV,    WILLIAM    SPIERS,    M.A. 


No  name  in  recent  times  has  com- 
manded more  attention  from  the 
combined  religious  and  scientific 
worlds  than  that  of  Charles  Darwin. 
As  a  naturalist  his  observations  and 
researches  have  raised  him  to  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  that  department 


of  science,  while  his  theories  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  Species  and 
the  Descent  of  Man  have  for  many 
years  exdted  the  continuous  thought 
and  criticism  of  the  entire  Christian 
Church. 

Charles    Robert    Darwin  was 
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bom  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12t;hy 
1809.      His    father,    Dr.    R.    W. 
Darwixi,  was  somewhat  distingoished 
in  scientific  circles,  and  his  grand- 
father. Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  had 
attained  to  great  celebrity  by  his 
botanical  and    physiological  publi- 
cations.    Charles  Darwin,  having 
passed  through  Shrewsbury  School, 
Edinburgh  Umversity,  and  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  was  introduced 
to  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
Beagle    expedition.      During    this 
voyage  round    the  world,   Darwin 
gathered  a  mass  of  geological  and 
zoological    details    which    may    be 
regai^ded  as  the  foundation  of  all 
his   subsequent    labours.      On    his 
return,  he  published  some  of   the 
results  of  these  observations  in  his 
important  work  on  Coral  Reefsy  in 
which  be  showed  the  real  nature  of 
these  interesting  marine  formations. 
From  that  date  his  pen  has  been 
most  industriously  employed  in  the 
regions  of  Geology,  Botany,  Palaeont- 
ology and  Zoology. 

In  1862  he  threw  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  plant  life  in  his  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Orchids^  showing  the  im- 
portant part  which  is  played  by 
insects  in  the  transmission  of  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower.  This  was 
followed  up  by  a  similar  publication 
on  Crose  and  Self-FerttUzation  in 
the  Vegetable  Khigdom ;  and  in 
1875  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
result  of  fifteen  years'  painstaking 
observation  in  his  Insectivorous 
Pla'iits,  The  same  close  and  patient 
study  of  nature  is  displayed  in  the 
last  work  of  his  fertile  mind,  which 
the  Spectator  aptly  called  The  Epic 
of  the  Worm.  All  these  publications 
are  now  seen  to  have  been  but  con- 
tributions to  the  diictrine  of  Natural 
Selection,  with  which  the  name  of 
Darwin  is  inseparably  associated. 

This  theory  was  first  formally 
announced  in  1 859,  when  the  famous 
and  mudi-criticLzed  Origin  of  Species 
made  its  appearance.    The  assump- 


tion, illustrated  and  amplified,  which 
runs  through  this  remarkable  treatise 
is,  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
ever  going  on  throughout  nature,  the 
strongest  or  fittest  animals  and  plants 
have  been  preserved,  while  the  weak- 
est, or  those  least  adapted  to  the  envi- 
ronments or  conditions  of  their  life, 
became,  through  long  processes,  ex- 
tinct. This  is  what  Darwin  meant 
by  'Natural  Selection,'  and  is  ac- 
curately enough  described  in  the 
now  popular  phrase,  '  The  survival 
of  the  fittest.'  To  borrow  the 
Author's  own  words  : 

<  The  tangled  bank,  clothed  with  many 
plants  of  many  kinds,  with  birds  singing 
on  the  bashes,  with  various  insects  flitting 
about,  and  with  worms  crawling  through 
the  damp  earth  ....  hare  all  been  pro- 
duced by  laws  acting  around  us ;  these 
laws,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  being 
growth,  with  reproduction ;  inheritance, 
which  is  almost  implied  by  reproduction ; 
variability,  from  the  indirect  and  direct 
conditions  of  life,  and  from  use  and 
disuse;  a  ratio  of  increase  so  high  as  to 
lead  to  a  struggle  for  life,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence to  natural  selection,  entailing 
divergence  of  character  and  the  extinction 
of  less-improved  forms.  Thus,  from  the 
war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  deathj 
the  mostezalted  object  which  we  are  cap- 
ablebf  conceiving,  namely,  the  production 
of  the  higher  animals,  directly  follows.' 

Intimations  more  or  less  distinct 
had  already  been  given  of  this 
theory  by  various  writers  from 
classic  times  down  to  the  age  of 
La  Marck;  and  Wallace,  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Darwin,  arrived, 
by  independent  researches,  at  similar 
conclusions ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
the  latter  to  present  the  subject  in 
its  fullest  and  most  detailed  form, 
to  illustrate  it  by  facts  and  observa- 
tions of  the  greatest  variety,  as  well 
as  to  add  to  it  the  charm  of  subtle 
and  fascinating  speculations.  The 
Descent  of  Man,  which  appeared  in 
1871,  was  but  the  logical  sequel  of 
the  Origin  of  Species.  The  aim  of 
this  book  may  be  understood  by  one 
extract :  '  The  early  progenitors  of 
man  were  once  no  doubt  covered 
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with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards ; 
their  ears  were  pointed  and  capaUe 
of  movement,  and  their  bodies  were 
provided  with  a  tail,  having  the 
proper  mnsdes.'  The  satirical  epi- 
gram hnmoronslj  describing  this 
new  anthropology  was  not  a  mere 
exaggeration : 

'  There  was  an  ape  In  the  days  that  were 

earlier; 
Centuries  passed,  and  his  hair  became 

earlier, 
GentnriM  more  gave  a  thumb  to  his 

wrist, 
Then  he  was  man  and  a  Positivist.* 

The  Darwinian  theory,  however, 
is  not  precisely  that  Man  is  deeoen- 
ded  from  the  ape,  but  that  the  An- 
thropoids and  Man  have  originated 
from  some  oommon  ancestor  ia  re- 
mote antiquity.  Darwin  regards 
this  as  less  repulsive  than  the  idea 
that  we  spring  from  the  savage 
barbarian  who,  in  many  of  his 
customs  and  habits,  seems  more 
degraded  even  than  the  Oraag- 
utang. 

Of  course  we  are  not  shut  i^  to 
theae  alternatives.  The  dilenuna  does 
not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
case;  for  may  it  not  have  been  that 
man,  once  a  highly-endowed  being, 
has  gradually  sunk,  by  the  debasing 
influence  of  ignorance  and  lust,  to 
the  worse  than  bestial  condition  in 
whidh  he  is  occasionally  found  ?  A 
moral  being  who  has  once  thrown 
down  his .  purity,  and  yielded  his 
*  members  servants  to  undeanness 
and  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity,'  may 
conceivably  degenerate  into  a  state 
as  degraded  as  that  in  which  we 
find  the  Hottentots  or  the  Abori- 
gines of  Australia.  Indeed,  Darwin 
might  have  reversed  his  genealogical 
process,  and  instead  of  travelling 
from  the  Ascidian  to  Man,  might 
just  as  easily  and  logically  have 
descended  from  Man  to  the  Seansquirt. 

The  obvious  demand  which  the 
opponent  of  Darwin's  hjrpothesis 
will  make  is  for  some  dii^act,  tan- 


giUe  evidence  of  the  former  exist* 
ence  of  the  hairy,  long-tailed  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race.  If  it 
be  only  a  misconception  of  Darwin- 
ism that  prompts  the  enquiry  for 
'  the  missing  link,'  at  any  rate  it  is 
fair  to  amV  for  '  missing  link^.'  Mis* 
toric  time  gives  no  proof  of  the 
transmutation  of  species,  but  at  the 
most  only  shows  a  few  variations 
amongst  individuals.  Geologic  re- 
cords present  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  persistence  of  types  througit- 
out  incalculable  periods  of  time. 
The  Foraminifera  of  the  chalk  for* 
mation  are  identical  in  structure 
with  those  now  dredged  up  from  the 
bottom  of  tiie  sea;  and  IVofessor 
Dawson  declares  that  his  Eozoon,  the 
very  earliest  of  animals  as  yet  dis- 
covered, is  of  the  highest  type  of 
Foraminifera,  showing  that  life  has 
degenerated  rather  than  improved. 
I  have  in  my  Geological  cc^ec- 
tion  fossilized  crustaceans  which 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day 
from  the  lower  Cambrian  Age, 
whidh,  till  Professor  Dawson  dis- 
covered his  £osoon  Canadense  in  the 
Laurentian  beds,  was  regarded  as 
containing  the  petrified  forms  of  the 
oldest  animals.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  types  vary  only  when  the  con- 
ditions of  existende  vary.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  conditions 
of  existence  vary  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  gradual  improvement 
of  life  ?  To  say  that  the  upward 
tendency  of  animal  existence  requires 
us  to  believe  this,  is  to  ask  us  to 
reason  in  a  circle,  for  it  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  improved  conditions 
ameliorate  life,  while  improved  life 
shows  that  the  conditicms  have  be- 
come more  favourable.  Geology  as 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  conceived  it,  mes 
on  the  assumption  that  laws  which 
are  now  in  process,  explain  all  that 
can  be  found  in  the  appearances  of 
the  earth's  strata.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  there  are  innumerable 
forms  of  life  which  have  remained 
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anchaoged  through  all  the  Geologic 
Ages^  now^  astrongpresamption 
against  the  idea  of  wholesale  amelio- 
ration of  the  conditions  of  Uf  e  which 
the  evolutionist  is  compelled  to  con- 
tend for.  Amongst  mj  fossils  is  a 
Trilohite  belonging  to  the  Silurian 
age,  almost  the  earliest  in  which 
animal  remains  are  found,  the  eyes 
of  which  provB,  as  Buckland  pointed 
out,  that  light  acted  on  the  optic 
lenses  in  that  infinitely  remote 
periodjustasit  does  now.  There isfar 
more  evidence  to  show  that  the  en- 
vironmenthas  not  materially  altered, 
thsn  that  it  has ;  for  in  addition  to 
the  stroQg  presumption  derived  from 
the  peraifltence  of  types,  there  is  the 
direct  argument  gathezidd  from  tto 
considerBtion  that  a  change  of  en- 
vironiBBnt  implies  external  force; 
which  is  not  a  property  of  matter. 

Hie  harbour  of  the  Darwinian  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  Geologic  re- 
cord, and  curiously  enough  this  very 
refoge  is  one  tiiat  affords  to  the  ad- 
herents of  rival  l^eories  their  greatest 
secority.  While  Darwin  arbitrarily 
ooDstructs  the  '  early  progenitor '  of 
man  out  of  the  characteristics  com- 
mon to  the  Anthropoids  and  the 
human  species ;  and  while  Haeckel, 
who  pushes  Ibe  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion to  its  furthest  limits,  fills  up  the 
gaps  between  Man  and  the  '  nebular 
haze'  of  Laplace  with  imaginary 
ammalsy  which  he  supposes  wiU  be 
diig  out  of  the  earth's  bowels  even- 
toidly;  their  opponents  point  out 
that  every  new  geological  discovery 
only  reveals  more  clearly  how  wide 
aiethe  dififerenoes  between  the  species 
and  genera  of  animals  which  the 
evolutionist  has  to  explain. 

For  instance,  later  Geology  has 
shown,  mora  distinctly  than  was 
ever  before  conceived,  how  complete 
is  the  division  between  the  crusta- 
ceans of  the  Cambrian  and  the  ver- 
tebrates of  the  Silurian  periods. 
The  iMu^bone  is  a  most  essential 
feature  in  the  anatomy  of  higher 


animals,  and  yet  here,  immediately 
succeeding  the  Cambrian  formation, 
with  no  trace  of  a  spine  in  any  of 
its  fossils,  is  the  Silurian  formation, 
whose  animals  all  at  once  exhibit  a 
perfectly-formed  backbone. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  evi- 
dence which  looks  towards  Darwin's 
doctrine  of  descent.  In  the  Ame- 
rican Tertiaiybeds,  fossil  remains  of 
the  horse-family  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Marsh,  which 
are  supposed  to  show  that  our  horse 
is  descended  from  an  animal  whidi 
had  five  digits,  what  we  call  the 
hoof  being  only  the  nail  on  one  of 
them.  latere  certainly  is  a  remark- 
able gradation  in  form  from  ike 
Eocene  to  the  Pliocene  example  of 
this  tribe ;  and  yet  if  the  hoof  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  there  is  as 
wide  a  gap  between  the  modem 
horse  and  its  immediate  ancestor,  so- 
called,  as  there  is  between  the  tker 
and  the  cat.  Other  'found  links' 
have  to  do  with  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  a  kind  of 
evidence  whose  foree  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate.  Similarity  of  structure 
may  not  signify  more  than  that  the 
same  Being  created  all  things,  and 
chose  in  many  instances  to  follow 
out  a  similarity  of  plan  or  unity  of 
design.  In  certain  leading  features 
the  pictures  of  Raphael  resemble 
one  another;  but  that  only  shows 
their  common  authorship,  not  their 
development  from  one  another.  La 
Marck  thinks  that  modifications  of 
structure  are  to  be  explained  by 
propensities.  The  swan  by  con-- 
tinual  ducking  under  the  water 
lengthens  its  neck.  Why,  then, 
does  not  the  swan's  neck  go  on 
lengthening?  And  if  intellectual 
needs  enlax^  the  brain,  why  is  it 
that  savages  have  brains  and  capa^ 
cities  far  beyond  the  conditions  of 
their  existence,  and  which  by  a 
Uttle  education  lead  to  the  most 
rapid  and  remarkable  growth  of 
mental  power  ?    This  surely  proves 
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that  man  was  onoe  something  better 
than  he  now  is  in  the  lowest  human 
types,  and  has  not  altogether  lost 
the  capacity  for  noble  life  which 
onoe  he  exercised  in  perfection. 

Into  the  subtleties  of  the  em- 
bzyonic  argument  for  the  Evolution 
theory  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  in- 
asmuch as  this  is  a  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Darwinian  theory ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
strength  of  this  kind  of  evidence 
depends  exclusively  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  (wa  of  all  animals  are 
alike  in  their  elements ;  whereas,  it 
is  far  more  legitimate  to  aver  that 
their  subsequent  developments  into 
forms  so  diverse  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  difference  of  con^sition. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  to  say  that 
no  such  difference  can  be  detected ; 
there  are  so  many  things  in  the  world 
that  are  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  observation  and  perception. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  fol- 
low out  the  bearing  of  Dar- 
win's anthropology  on  the  anato- 
mical peculiarities  of  the  human 
frame,  and  to  observe  how  it  is 
applied  by  Herbert  Spencer  and 
others  to  self-consciousness,  the 
growth  of  the  moral  faculty,  the  de- 
velopment of  social  institutions,  and 
the  belief  in  God ;  and  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  which  is  fre- 
quently being  asked,  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  to  hold  any  views 
similar  to  Darwin's  on  the  subject 
of  man's  origin,  consistently  with 
Christian  faitii  and  doctrine;  but 
this  would  require  considerable  space. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
about  to  make  any  effort  to  reconcile 
the  ordinary  interpretations  of  the 
/  Scriptures  with  the  unproved  assump- 
tions of  science.  Bemembering  how 
ridiculous  some  good  men  have  made 
themselves  in  endeavouring  to  show 
that  the  limestone  formation  was 
deposited  by  Noah's  Debige,  and 
bearinginmindalBothatgeologyitself 
is  in  a  state  of  transition — so  that 


the  dawn  of  life,  after  having  been 
pushed  back  to  the  Silurian,  then  to 
the  Cambrian,  and  only  recently  to 
the  Laurentian  formations,  is  now, 
by  some  who  speak  as  with  autho- 
rity, being  looked  for  in  the  Graphite 
of  the  very  earliest  rocks — we  are 
convinced  that  the  Christian's 
strength  is  to  '  sit  still.'  We  need 
fuller  knowledge  of  what  the  earth's 
crust  and  the  mysteries  of  life  have 
to  reveal  to  us,  and  we  need  also 
more  accurate  interpretations  of 
some  parts  of  Scripture,  before  any- 
thing like  a  definitive  harmony  be- 
tween Bevelation  and  Science  may 
be  feasibly  attempted. 

There  is  nothing  in  Darwin's 
method  that  is  opposed  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Creator.  He  does  not  begin,  as 
Haeckel  and  others  do,  with  the 
cosmic  vapour  theory  of  Kant 
and  Laplace,  but  he  assumes 
organization  and  life  as  his  starting- 
point.  Behind  the  Sea-squirt  there 
is  room  for  an  intelligent  Creator ; 
and,  as  Kingsley  remarked,  even 
evolution  implies  an  Evolver.  In 
his  Descent  of  Man  (p.  65),  Darwin 
observes  '  that  there  exists  a  Creator 
and  Buler  of  the  universe  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  behest  intellects 
that  have  ever  lived ; '  and  the  very 
last  sentence  of  that  treatise  runs 
thus:  'There  is  grandeur  in  this 
view  of  life,  with  its  several  forms, 
having  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into 
one ;  and  that^  whilst  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on  according  to  the 
fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so  simple 
a  beginning,  endless  forms  most 
beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have 
been  and  are  being  evolved.'  What 
he  means  by  the  phrase,  *  into  a  few 
forms  or  into  one,'  is  illustrated  by 
another  of  his  sentences  :  *  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  theory  of  descent, 
with  modification,  embiBees  all  the 
members  of  the  same  Ham,  I  be- 
Heve  that  animals  have  descended 
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from  at  most  only  four  or  five  pro- 
genitors, and  plants  from  an  equal 
or  lesser  number.' 

Not  so  guardedly,  nor  so  wisely, 
does  he  continue  :  'Analogy  would 
lead  me  one  step  further,  namely, 
to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and 
plants  have  descended  from  some 
one  prototype ;  but  this  inference  is 
chiefly  grounded  on  analogy,  and  it 
is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  be 
accepted.'  We  h(dd  that  it  is 
material,  in  the  highest  degree, 
whidi  of  these  alternatives  is  held; 
but  Darwin  gives  us  in  the  next 
sentence  what  no  doubt  was  his 
sober  view  in  this  respect:  'The 
case  is  difierent  with  the  members 
of  eadi  great  class,  as  the  vertebrata, 
the  articulata,  etc. ;  for  here  we  have 
distinct  evidence  that  all  have  de- 
scended from  a  single  parent.' 

The  important  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  Darwin  is  at  least  a  Theist, 
and  seems  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
special  acts  of  creation.  He  takes 
a  Creator  for  granted ;  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  start  out  with  that  assump- 
tion, as  to  take  for  granted  the 
eternal  existence  of  an  atom.  But 
though  Darwin  was  professedly  a 
Theist^  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
his  views  on  the  descent  of  man 
with  the  Bible-teaching  concerning 
hunan  sin  and  redemption.  No 
Christian  will  care  to  contend  that 
all  the  infinite  forms  of  life  were 
originated  by  special  acts  of  creative 
energy;  it  is  enough  that  all  great 
types  or  classes  of  animals  should 
have  come  into  existence  by  the 
processes  of  laws  which  were  origi- 
nidly  set  in  action  by  the  Creator ; 
hat  if  man  is  only  a  higher  brute, 
made  what  he  is  l^  circumstances 
and  conditions,  what  becomes  of 
hmnan  responsibility,  the  doctrine 
of  the  fall,  and  of  &e  Atonement? 
Whatever  science  may  point  to  as 
regards  the  origin  of  species 
unongst  the  mere  animals,  it  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  more  than  theorize 


and  speculate  on  the  subject  of 
man's  descent.  The  pratohippua 
may  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
protohomus  is  as  yet  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination,  as 
purely  mythical  as  Professor  Hux- 
ley's Bathybius  HaeckeliL 

Mr.  Dallinger,  from  whom  many 
have  hoped  for  an  utterance  on  a 
matter  concerning  which  few  would 
be  able  to  speak  with  greater  autho- 
rity or  with  less  of  bias,  has  not  yet 
dealt  publicly  with  it  in  more  than 
a  partial  and  tentative  manner.  He 
hi»  only  given  us  the  briefest  indi- 
cation of  what  views  might  be 
entertained  by  the  Christian  student 
of  science  on  these  momentous  pro- 
blems. He  suggests  that  God 
interposed  to  give  molecules;  then 
vital  force;  then  intellect,  or  soul^ 
to  man.  He  says :  '  Man  may  have 
reached  a  certain  physical  condition 
through  processes  of  evolution  natu- 
ral in  themselves,  although  Divinely 
set  up  and  continued ;  but  this  is 
almost  wholly  inferential.' 

Is  it  not  entirely  so?  It  is  as 
intellectually  easy  to  admit  a 
special  creation  of  man,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  soul,  the  faculty  of 
speech  and  of  thought^  and  all  the 
other  attributes  which  exalt  humanity 
above  the  brute,  were  engrafted  in, 
or  superinduced  upon,  some  rather 
fine  specimen  of  gorilla.  Besides, 
even  this  concession  to  the  extreme 
Darwinians  will  not  satisfy  them ; 
nor  does  it  explain  the  fact  that 
animal  instinct  and  human  reason 
never  approach  each  other  from  the 
side  of  the  brute,  but  only  from  the 
side  of  the  debased  man.  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  notion  about  the  ape 
crossed  in  love,  or  pining  with 
hunger  or  cold,  being  the  explana- 
tion of  man's  dread  eoncerning  the 
future,  and  so  on  to  all  other  reli- 
gious sentiments,  does  not  agree 
with  facts ;  for  apes  continue  to  be 
disappointed  and  to  suffer  want^  but 
do  not  grow  religious.     No  theory 
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<san  live  except  in  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with  facts  which  cannot  otherwise 
he  explained.  It  was  thus  that  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  the  splendid 
indmctions  of  Faraday,  maintained 
their  ground  and  won  universal 
acceptance.  The  path  of  true 
science  is  strewn  with  the  bleached 
bones  of  slain  hypotheses,  and  evo- 
lutienism  will  die  unless  it  is  shown 
to  be  based  on  realities.  At  present 
a  fictitious  and  exaggerated  im- 
portanoe  attaches  to  the  Darwinian 
theories;  but  now  that  the  great 
quadrilateral  of  evolutionism  is 
breaking  up,  Darwin  gone,  Sp«M»r 
broken  down,  Tyndall  an  old  man, 
aad  Huxley  attacked  on  all  sides,  it 
may  be  there  lb  setting  in  a  reaction 
from  the  extreme  views  which 
though  not  by  any  means  held  by 
Darwin,  are  yet  maintained  by  some 
of  his  most  prominent  disciples. 

Perhaps  another  'Abraham  of 
^ientifio  men,'  as  Tyndall  calls 
Darwin,  may  arise  before  long,  and 
«lenfonstrate  from  the  very  facts 
which    men    of    science    are    now 


laboriously  accumulating,  Uiat '  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image ; '  but 
that  by  the  growing  dominion  of 
passion  and  lust,  his  nature  degener- 
ated until  he  lost  even  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  divine  origin;  and 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  becoming 
so  degraded  by  ignorance  as  to  for- 
get the  power  of  language  and  with 
it  to  lose  even  the  oi|^  of  speech  ; 
preserving  scarcely  anything  of  the 
nature  of  humanity  save  some  like- 
ness to  its  physical  form.  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  as  legitimate  an  hypo- 
thesis as  that  man  has  descended 
(ascoided?)  from  a  hairy,  long- 
tailed  progenitor;  it  explains  facts 
which  that  theoxy  ignores ;  it  takes 
account  of  the  religious  faculty 
in  man,  his  highest  and  noblest 
endowment;  and  it  is  far  more 
capable  of  being  harmonized  with 
the  well-proven  truths  of  modem 
Science,  as  well  as  with  the  sacred 
and  venerable  beliefs  of  Christianity, 
than  the  extreme  and  atheistic  forms 
which  the  evolution  theory  has  in 
some  quarters  assumed. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


BY  J.  FTTLLBJR  HIGOS. 


Thb  name  of  the  great  American 
esM^t  \b  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  Carlyle,  of  whose  genius  he 
WflB  a  great  admirer,  though  in  style 
Itese  two  loen  were  vexy  dilforent. 
The  Scotchman  was  rugged  and  mas- 
sive, often  losing  admirers  because, 
out  of  his  disregard  of  admiration, 
he  proclaimed  his  doctrines  in  a 
stem,  forbidding  tone;  while  the 
American  was  polished  and  orna- 
mental, occasionally  singing  his 
•deepest  philosophic  truths  in  melo- 
dious verse,  charming  with  lus  ex- 
pression even  those  who  are  not 
blind  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 


his  teachings.  Emerson  was  best 
known  in  England  as  the  apostle  of 
Tranae&ndmialumf  a  word  wfaidi  he 
tells  us  himself  (Ths  TrcmBcendmi- 
talist)  'is  only  another  name  for 
Idealism ;  and  was  first  used  by  Im- 
manuel  Kant,  of  Konigsbei^,  when 
reftitang  the  materialistic  theories  of 
Lodce  with  reference  to  a  very  im- 
portant class  of  ideas  or  imperative 
forms  which  do  not  come  from 
experience,  but  through  which  expe- 
rience is  acquired — ^the  intuitions  of 
the  mind  itself ;  and  he  denominated 
these  Transcendental  forms.'  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  Emerson's 
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theories  because  of  their  idealism, 
and  because  they  are  professedly 
based  upon  intuitions. 

The  school  of  thought  to  which 
Emerson  belonged  has  broken  with 
Christianity^  and  is  itself  now  any- 
thing but  a  solid  phahmx.  *  Emer- 
son's mission/  writes  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  in  his  lecture  on  Emerson^ a 
Views  on  Immortalittfy  *  is  to  unsettle 
eveiythingy  and  the  acutest  critics 
find  a  sad  lack  of  unity  in  his  writ- 
ings/ Quoting  Dr.  Manning,  the 
same  writer  says:  'A  panthoistic 
trend  sets  through  all  Emerson's 
writings,asthe  Gulf  Current  through 
the  Atlantic;"  and  he  sums  up  his 
own  estimate  of  Emerson  in  words 
that  must  be  read  attentively  by  all 
who  would  understand  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  are  to  be  found  in  Emer- 
son's works:  'Pantheism  held 
w&veringly,  and  Individualism  held 
firmly,  ane  to  me  the  explanation  of 
the  bewildering  and  yet  gorgeous 
motiiHis  of  the  constellations  in  his 
sky.' 

Into  the  question  of  true  and  false 
Transcendentalism  we  have  no  space 
here  to  enter,  and  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  worics  of  Mt.  Fro- 
thing^am,  who  has  written  the  his- 
tory of  Transcendentalism  in  Ame- 
rica and  to  the  lectures  of  theBev. 
Joseph  Cook,  who  has  very  carefully 
analyzed  its  theories. 

Ralph  Waldo  Ekebsok  was  bom 
in  Boston,  May  25th,  1803,  and  had 
in  youth  the  advantages  of  good 
training  and  educated  sodety.  He 
early  exhibited  considerable  talent 
forversification,  and  a  loveforGreek. 
In  1829  he  was  ordained,  having 
reoeiveda  call  to  the  Second  Chuioh 
of  Boston,  and  preached  in  a  maimer 
that  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
most  cultured  of  lus  hearers,  and 
was  eq[ually  acceptable  to  those  who 
vers  less  learned.  The  time  came, 
however  (1832),  when  he  found  that 
his  own  heart-belief  did  not  oor- 
lespond  with  ike  creed  he  professed. 


and  so  he  manfully  and  faithfully 
resigned  his  charge.  The  contro- 
versy that  resulted  therefrom  caused 
him  to  leave  Boston  and  travel  in 
Europe.  He  came  at  last  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  result  of 
this  and  subsequent  visits  was  his 
book,  entitled  English  Traits :  a 
volume  full  of  interesting  and 
thoughtful  criticism  of  our  people, 
institutions  and  literature.  He  met 
most  of  the  great  men  of  that  day, 
and  gives  us  his  opinion  of  them  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  reserving 
most  of  his  praise  for  Carlyle  and 
Wordsworth.  On  his  return  from 
his  first  tour  (1833)  he  settled  at 
Concord,  where  he  had  spent  most 
of  his  boyhood,  and  where  he  was 
surroundeid  by  old  associations  and 
pleasant  companionships.  It  was  at 
Concord  that  Hawthorne  wrote  his 
Masses  of  an  (Xd  Manse  ;  and  it  was 
near  Emerson's  home  that  'The 
Hermit  of  Walden '  built  his  hut. 

In  1836  Emerson  published  his 
first  book,  NcMiTS — a  series  of  essays 
that  could  only  have  been  the  work 
of  the  poet  he  afterwards  proved 
himself  to  be.  Naimre  is  fresh  and 
sweet  as  the  breezes  of  May;  it  is 
clear  and  bright  as  a  crystal  fount; 
and  I  believe  it  contains  the  whole 
of  the  theories  which  are  more  or 
less  repeated  or  expanded  in  his  sub- 
sequent works.  In  JSTaiure  he  re- 
veals his  love  of  beauty,  the  goddess 
whom  he  worshipped  as  fondly  as 
any  ancient  Greek,  whose  religion 
consisted  of  a  love  of  the  beautiful ; 
and  it  is  in  this  book  that  his  Pan- 
theistic leanings  are  most  apparent. 
It  is  easier  to  appreciate  and  admire 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  his  style,  than 
to  point  out  how  vague  is  his  actual 
teaching,  and  how  difficult  of  appli- 
cation are  the  theories  that  he  pro- 
pounds. '  It  is  quite  Emersonian,' 
said  a  great  American  recently  in 
England,  'to  disagree  with  Emer- 
son.'  Many  have  tried  to  reduce  his 
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theories  to  a  syetem,  and  failing, 
have  asked  in  amazement,  'What 
does  he  mean?'  Lowell  has  an- 
swered these  hostile  critics  with  the 
remark,  that '  one  may  find  grandeur 
and  consolation  in  a  starlight  night 
without  caring  to  ask  what  it  means, 
save  grandeur  and  consolation/ 

His  other  published  works  are 
Orationa,  Essays  on  Great  Men,  The 
Conduct  of  Life,  Letters  and  Social 
Aims,  and  Poems.  A  writer  in 
Scribner*s  Monthly  informs  us  that 
these  books  form  a  veiy  small  pro- 
portion of  what  Emerson  actually 
wrote.  As  a  lecturer  he  achieved 
great  success  in  America  and  in 
England.  Most  of  the  essays  and 
orations  mentioned  above  were  first 
delivered  as  lectures,  and  have  had 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the 
literature  of  America.  'I  have 
heard,'  writes  Lowell,  in  his  essay  on 
Emerson  the  Lecturer^  'some  great 
speakers,  and  some  accomplished 
orators,  but  never  any  that  so  moved 
and  persuaded  men  as  he.  There  is 
a  kind  of  undertow  in  that  rich  bari- 
tone of  his  that  sweeps  our  minds 
from  their  foothold  into  deeper  waters 
with  a  drift  that  we  could  not  and 
would  not  resist.'  Of  his  lectures, 
those  on  Representative  Men  are  the 
best  known,  and  those  on  The  Con- 
duct of  Life  contain  the  most  prac- 
tical part  of  his  teaching. 

Any  reader  of  his  works  will 
readily  discover  that  our  philosopher 
was  above  all  things  a  poet,  probably 
a  better  poet  than  philoeopher.  It 
is  the  poetic  element  that  gives  such 
rich  colouring  to  his  prose,  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  sweetness  of  its  tone. 
He  drank  deeply  from  the  well  of 
European  literature ;  and  one  might 
think  he  could  never  have  read  any- 
thing else,  so  wide  is  his  range,  until 
by  chance  words  or  phrases  he  re- 
veals the  fact  that  he  was  no  less  at 
home  with  the  more  ancient  and 
gorgeous  bibliography  of  the  East. 
Like  the  heliotrope,  he  caught  the 


sweet  fragrance  that  comes  from  all 
the  other  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
literatiune,  and  like  the  heliotrope,  he 
had  above  and  besides  them  all  a 
perfume  that  was  his  alone.  His 
knowledge  of  literature  was  so  ex- 
tensive, .and  his  '  luminosity '  was  so 
great,  that  his  quotations  often  help 
one  to  understand  better  the  books 
from  which  he  took  them. 

This  combination  of  qualities 
makes  his  works  eminently  read- 
able, even  to  those  who  most  dis- 
agree with  him ;  and  give  force  to 
Lowell's  eulogy  of  his  style:  *A 
diction  at  once  so  rich  and  so  homely 
as  his  I  know  not  whereto  match  in 
these  days  of  writing  by  the  page : 
it  is  like  homespun  doth  of  gold  ! ' 
His  range  of  subjects  was  very 
wide ;  and  they  were  always  treated 
in  a  lofty  tone  that  would  sometimes 
be  unutterably  conceited  if  it  were 
not  Emersonian. 

The  charm  of  his  writing  is  that 
it  lifts  us  above  the  dull,  mechanic 
routine  of  existence,  making  us  feel 
what  a  noble  thing  life  may  be,  and 
rousing  in  us  the  unrealized  poetry 
that,  like  an  imprisoned  angel,  lie^ 
bound  and  bruised  within  some 
secret  chamber  of  our  being.  It 
may  happen  that  sometimes  we  can- 
not understand  him,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  more  at  home 
with  him  when  he  chats  with 
Wordsworth  or  lunches  with  Wal- 
ter Savage  Lander,  than  when  he 
is  discoursing  in  his  own  most 
peculiar  manner  on  the  Over-Soul ; 
yet  we  can  at  all  times  discern  the 
beauty  of  his  style.  His  claims 
to  rank  as  a  poet  are  not  very  widely 
known,  but  his  verses  have  found 
admirers  in  the  most  select  literar}' 
circles;  and  I  think  it  is  likely  when 
much  of  his  philosophic  teaching  is 
forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
a  poet.  Who  that  has  read  can 
forget  the  sweet  little  poem  entitled 
Good-Bye,  in  which  he  is  abandoning 
the  town  for  the  country ;  probably 
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written  when  he  left  Boston  to  settle 
at  Concord : 

'  Good-bye,   proad    world !     I'm   going 

home: 
Thoa'rt  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not 

thine. 
Long  through  the  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine. 
Long  IVe  been  tossed  like  the  driven 

foam; 
Bat  now,   proud   world !     Vm   going 

home. 

•  Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  npstart  Wealth's  averted  eye ; 
To  sapple  Office  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  coart  and  street ; 
To  froien  hearts,  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Good-bye,   prond    world  I    Tm    going 
home. 

'  Fm  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Boaomed  in  yon  green  hiUs  alone, — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land. 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  live-long  day, 
Bcho  the  blackbird's  roondelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod, 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

'  0 !  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of   Greece  and 

Borne; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the 

pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned 

olan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high 

oonoelt. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may 

meet  7' 

This  poem  strikes  the  kej-note  of 
many  of  Emerson's  compositions, 
both  of  prose  and  verse ;  indeed,  I 
Always  feel  in  reading  his  works 
that  he  has  held  communion  with 
Nature  and  learned  many  of  her 
i^ecrets. 

In  some  of  his  longer  poems, 
notably  Wood  Noies^  Merlin^  and 
•Wit,  he  has  given  us  his  views  of 
the  place  and  functions  of  the  poet. 


1&  the  second  verse  of  the  first  part 


^  Merlin  he  writes : 


*  Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners,  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  of  rhythm  and  number ; 

But,  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought. 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 

**  Pass  in,  pass  in,'*  the  angels  say, 

**  Into  the  upper  doors. 

Nor  count  compartments  of  the  floors. 

But  mount  to  Paradise 

By  stairway  of  surprise."  * 

In  his  ode  to  Beauty  he  tells  us : 

*  Of  the  masters  of  the  shell. 
Who  heard  the  starry  music 
And  recount  the  numbers  well ; 
Olympian  bards  who  sung 
Divine  ideas  below. 

Which  always  find  us  young. 
And  always  keep  us  so.' 

Being  thus  fully  aware  of  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  he  was  careful 
to  maintain  it ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  quotations  that  he 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.  It 
remains  only  to  add  that  his  last 
public  utterance  was  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Carlyle, 
and  I  cannot  find  a  better  conclusion 
for  this  brief  sketch  than  the  words 
of  the  poet-ambassador  of  the  United 
States: 

*The  artistic  range  of  Emerson  is 
narrow,  as  every  well-read  critic  must 
feel  at  once ;  and  so  ia  that  of  ^schylus, 
so  is  that  of  Dante,  so  is  that  of  Mon- 
taigne, so  is  that  of  Schiller,  so  is  that  of 
nearly  every  one  except  Shakespeare; 
but  there  is  a  gauge  of  height  no  less 
than  of  breadth,  of  individuality  as  well 
as  comprehensiveness;  and,  above  all, 
there  is  the  standard  of  genetic  power, 
the  test  of  the  masculine  as  distingmshed 
from  the  receptive  minds.  There  are 
staminate  plants  in  literature,  that  make 
no  fine  show  of  fruit,  but  wiUiout  whose 
pollen,  quintessence  of  fructifying  gold, 
the  garden  had  been  barren.  Emerson's 
mind  is  emphatically  one  of  these ;  and 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  our  festhetic 
culture  owes  so  much.  That  we  agree 
with  him,  or  that  he  always  agrees  with 
himself,  is  beside  the  question ;  but  that 
he  arouses  in  us  something  that  we  are 
the  better  for  having  awakened,  whether 
that  something  be  of  opposition  or  assent, 
that  he  always  speaks  to  what  is  highest 
and  least  selfish  in  us,  few  Americans  of 
the  generation  younger  than  his  own 
would  be  disposed  to  deny.' 
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AN'  ITALIAN  PESSIMIST  * 
BY   THE    BBV.    W.    L.   WATKINSON. 


The  distinguiBhad.  Italian  thus  in- 
troduoed  to  Engliab  leadea  was  a 
contemporary  of  Byron,  and  held 
similarly  misanthropical  views.  Few 
men  have,  ef^er  more  vividly  realized 
the  unhappinees  of  human  life,  or 
set  forth  that  unhappinees  with 
greater  eloquence*  Schopenhauer 
delighted  in  Leopardi  because  he 
was  'saturated'  wii^  despair;  and 
truly  he  is  the  Jeremiah  of  philo- 
sophy, mourning  over  the  miseries 
of  tiie  raoe  with  profound  and 
pathetic  sorrow;  Hitiierto  little  has 
been  known  of  him  in  this  country 
beyond  his  name*  but  as  an  able 
exponent  of  the  dark  side  of  exist- 
ence he  is  likely  to  attain  eome 
populartiy. 

OiAXSoitD  LsoPABDi  was  bom  at 
Becanad,  a  nnall  town  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Ancona,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1.798.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
equally  on  the  side  of  his  father  and 
mother.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
manifested  great  aptitude  for  leain- 
ing»  and  soon  acquired  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  classical  litenir 
ture.  Before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  had  attained  distinction 
for  the  amount  and  matter  of  his 
erudition.  He  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day. 
Niebuhr,  especially,  was  profoundly 
struck  with  his  genius.  '  I  have  at 
last  seen  a  modem  Italian  worthy 
of  the  old  Italians  and  the  ancient 
Bomans,'  was  his  remark  to  Bunsen 
after  his  first  interview  with  the 
young  sdwlar.  Both  he  and  Bunsen 
became  firm  friends  with  Leopardi. 
In  gifts,  learning  and  eloquence 
Leopardi  has  had  few  equals.  The 
translator  of  the  Esaa/ys  and  Dior' 
loguea  before  us  observes : 

<  Hia  fame  is  his  own,  and  time  makes 


bis  isolation  and  grand:  individuality 
more  and  more  prominent.  Wbat  Byron 
and  Shelley,  MiUevoye,  Bandelaira  and 
Qantier,  Heine  and  Platen,  Pouchkine 
and  Lermontoff ,  are  to  Bngland»  Fxanoe, 
Germany,  and  Bnssia  reapeotively,  Leo- 
pardi is,  in  a  measure,  to  Italy^  But  he 
is  more  than  this.  The  jewel  of  his 
renown  is  triple-faceted.  Philology, 
poetry  and  philosophy  were  each  in  turn 
cultivated  by  him ;  and  he  was  of  too 
brilliant  an  intellect  not  to  exc^  in  tliem 
all.  Ab  a  philologist  he  astonished 
Niebuhr  and  delighted  Orenaer ;  as  a  poet 
he  has  been  compared  with  Dante;  as  a 
philosopher  he  takes  Mgb  rank  among 
the  greatest  and  most  original  men  of 
modem  times.' 

In  1810  Leopardi  received  his 
first  tonsure,  in  token  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Chusch;  but  this 
early  promise  was  not  destined  to 
be  fulfilled.  He  drifted  into  sc^ti- 
cism ;  and  all  his  later  writings  ex- 
press, as  far  as  those  times  rendered 
it  prudent  to  express,  &  distinct  and 
contemptuous  unbelief.  The  rela- 
tions between  Giaoomo  and  his 
parents  were  most  imhappy,  the 
poet  leaving  home  soon  after  attain- 
ing his  majority,  and  henceforth 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
his  pen.  His  health  gradually 
failed,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a 
great  sufferer.  After  a  short  life 
and  full  of  misery,  Leopardi  died  in 
Naples,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1837, 
and  was  buried  near  the  reputed 
grave  of  Virgil. 

Leopardi  set  himself  resolutely  to 
face  the  fact  of  the  world's  wretched- 
ness, and  was  determined  not  to 
conceal  any  part  of  the  dark  truth 
from  himself.     He  writes : 

•  The  human  race,  which  has  believed, 
and.  will  continue  to  put  faith  in  so 
many  absurdities,  will  never  acknowledge 
that  it  knows  nothing,  that  it  is  nothing, 
and  that  it  has  nothing  to  hope.  No 
philosopher  teaching  any  one  of   these 


*  Euayt  and  JHaUfgnet  cf  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
Trubner  and  Co. 
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three  things  would  be  successful,  nor 
would  he  faAve  followers,  and  the  popu- 
lace especially  would  refuse  to  believe 

in  him Men    nourish  themselves  on 

illusions,  from  which  they  derive  as  much 
satisfaction  as  if  their  conceptions  were 
the  most  genuine  and  real  things  in  the 
world.  I  consider  men  show  very  little 
ocMirage  in  thus  allowing  themselves  to 
be  deceived  and  deluded  like  fools ;  they 
are  not  only  content  to  bear  the  greatest 
>afferings,  but  also  are  willing  to  be,  as  it 
were,  puppets  of  Nature  and  Destiny. 
Whether  these  sentiments  of  mine  are 
the  result  of  illness,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
1  do  know  that,  well  or  ill,  I  despise  men's 
cowardice,  I  reject  every  childish  conso- 
lation and  illusive  comfort,  and  am 
courageous  enough  to  bear  the  depriva- 
tion gI  erery  hope,  to  look  steadily  on 
the  desert  of  life,  to  hide  no  part  of  our 
unhappiness,  and  to  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  philosophy,  sorrowful  but 
true.  This  philosophy,  if  of  no  other 
use,  gives  the  courageous  man  the  proud 
Mtishiction  of  being  able  to  rend  asunder 
the  cloak  that  conceals  the  hidden  and 
mysterious  cruelty  of  human  destiny/ 

Again: 

<It  seems  as  though  death  were  the 
csaential  aim  of  all  things.  That  which 
bs  no  existence  cannot  die;  yet  all 
that  exists  luLSfnrooeedediEom  nothing. 
The  final  came  of  existence  is  not  hap- 
pineiB,  for  nothing  is  happy.  It  is  true, 
tiving  creatures  seek  this  end  in  all  their 
works,  but  none  obtain  it;  and  during 
all  their  life,  ever  deceiving,  tormenting, 
and  ezating  themselves,  they  suffer 
inlaed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  die/ 

Leopardi  will  not  allow  that  there 
ia  anything  grand  or  beautiful  in  life. 

'  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  that,  in 
order  to  be  greatly  moved  by  imagina* 
tion  of  the  grand  and  beautiful,  one 
must  believe  that  there  is  something 
really  grand  and  beautiful  in  human  life, 
tod  t£it  poetry  is  not  mere  fable.  The 
yooqg  always  believe  such  things,  even 
when  they  know  their  fallacy,  until 
personal  experience  forces  them  to  accept 
the  truth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  put  faith 
in  them  after  the  sad  discipline  of  prac- 
tical life ;  especially  when  experience  is 
oomboMd  with  habits  of  study  and 
i^wrnlation.* 

This  is  his  final  verdict  on  human 
life: 

2 


*  I  am  more  than  ripe  for  death I 

am  terrified  at  the  mere  thought  of 
lingering  out  the  forty  or  fifty  years 
with  which  Nature  threatens  me.  If  any 
one  speaks  to  me  about  t^e  distant 
future,  as  though  I  were  to  have  a  part 
in  it,  I  cannot  help  smiling  to  myself,  so 
sure  am  I  that  I  have  not  long  to  live. 
This  thought,  I  may  say,  alone  supports 
me.  Boo^  and  studies,  which  I  often 
wonder  I  ever  loved,  great  designs  and 
hopes  of  glory  and  immortality,  are 
thmgs  now  undeserving  of  even  a  smile. 
Nor  do  I  now  laugh  at  the  projects  and 
hopes  of  this  century.  I  cordially  wish 
them  every  possible  success,  and  I  praise, 
admire,  and  sincerely  honour  their  good 
intentions.  But  I  do  not  envy  posterity, 
nor  those  who  have  still  a  long  life 
before  them.  Formerly  I  used  to  envy 
fools,  imbeciles,  and  people  with  a  high 
opinion  of  themselves,  and  I  woidd 
willingly  have  changed  my  lot  with  any 
one  of  them.  Now,  I  envy  neither  fools, 
nor  the  wise,  the  great,  the  small,  the 
weak,  the  powerful.  I  envy  the  dead, 
and  with  them  alone  would  I  exchange 
my  lot.' 

And  he  thus  foreshadows  the 
miserable  ending  of  the  universe 
which  has  been  so  long  the  theatre 
of  woe: 

*In  all  her  works.  Nature  turns  and 

points  towards  death The  time  will 

come  when  this  world,  and  Nature 
herself,  shall  die.  And  n  at  the  present 
day  there  remains  no  traoe  nor  record  of 
many  very  great  kingdoms  and  empires, 
so  in  the  whole  world  there  shall  not  be 
left  a  vestige  of  the  infinite  ohimges  and 
catastrophes  of  created  things.  A  naked 
silence  and  an  utter  calm  shall  fill  the 
vast  space.  Thus  this  wonderful  and 
fearful  mystery  of  universal  existence 
shall  be  unloosed,  and  shall  melt  away 
before  it  be  made  manifest  or  be  com- 
prehended.' 

For  various  reasons  we  attach 
value  to  life  and  human  things, 
but  Leopardi  argues  with  great 
ingenuity  that  everything  which 
makes  us  attach  any  value  to  life 
and  human  things,  proves  on 
analysis  to  be  contrary  to  reason, 
and  to  proceed  from  some  illusion 
or  falsity.  He  agrees  with  Dean 
Swift  that  'those  entertainments 
and  pleasures  we  most  value  in  life 
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are  each  as  dupe  and  play  the  w&g 
with  the  senses.' 

We  suppose  that  virtue  is  a 
sublime  mlity,  giving  to  human 
life  worth  and  glory;  that  love, 
jusEtioe,  truth,  honour,  courage, 
purity,  are  words  of  inOnite  signi- 
ficance. But  Leopardi  denies  the 
reality  of  virtue,  and  regards  it  as  a 
cleverly-wrought  veil  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  things.  The  severe 
censorship  exercised  over  the  Press 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
compelled  Leopardi  to  express  his 
real  sentiments  in  fables  and  dia- 
logues. In  one  of  these  fables  he 
writes: 

'  JoTe,  as  a  snpreme  gift,  sent  among 
men  certain  sablime  and  snperhnman 
phantoms,  to  whom  he  conunitted  veiy 
great  inflnence  and  control  over  the 
people  of  the  earth.  They  were  called 
Justice,  Virtne,  Glory,  Patriotism,  etc. 
By  these  divine  decoys  the  condition  of 
man  was  infinitely  ameliorated,  and 
rendered  easier  and  pleasanter  than 
before;  in  spite  of  the  fatigues,  suffer- 
ings, and  terrors  which  were  now  in- 
separable   from    humanity Numbers 

of  men  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  one  or  other  of  these  phantoms. 
Far  from  displeasing  Jove,  this  fact 
gratified  him  exceedingly,  for  he  judged 
that  if  men  esteemed  their  life  a  gift 
worthy  of  sacrifice  to  these  fine  and 
glorious  illusions,  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  repudiate  it.* 

And  again: 

'I  think,  in  all  ancient  history  there 
can  be  found  no  words  more  lamentable 
and  terrifying,  yet  withal,  speaking 
humanly,  more  true,  than  those  uttered 
by  Marcus  Brutus  shortly  before  death, 
in  disparagement  of  virtue.  **0  miserable 
virtue  I  Thou  art  but  a  mere  phrase, 
and  I  have  followed  thee  as  though 
thou  wert  a  reality.  Fate  is  stronger 
than  thou."* 

Schopenhauer  used  to  label  his 
valuables  with  common  names,  so 
that  thieves  might  be  thrown  off 
the  s^t;  this  is  the  method,  al- 
though It  is  not  the  motive,  of  the 
**°^ic  pMosophy;  it  labels  the 
most  precious  and  glorious  truths 


and  principles  of  life  as  terms  of 
convenience  merely,  phrases,  ex- 
pressionfi,  illusions,  phantoms. 

Knowledge  is  supposed  to  add 
dignity  to  human  life,  and  to  be  a 
source  of  vast  and  pure  pleasore. 
But  Leopardi  argues  against  these 
suppositions  with  great  fierceness. 
He  was  himself  a  devoted  student, 
he  ruined  his  health  by  excessive 
application  to  literature;  in  the 
enthusiastic  pursuit  of  wisdom  he 
became  blind  and  crooked,  and  at 
last  feels  that  knowledge  is  the 
worst  foe  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  him  to  see  all  the  cruelty  of 
life.  '  Knowledge  is  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  man's  happiness.'  'The 
final  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
true  and  perfect  philosophy  is  that 
it  were  better  to  dispense  with  phi- 
losophy.' 'Some  few  men  in  the 
present  day  have  leamt  that  the 
truest  philosopher  is  he  who  ab- 
stains from  philosophy.'  He  de- 
plores and  disadvises  the  search  af t<fr 
'cold  and  miserable  truth,'  and 
praises  '  those  glorious  illusions,  vain 
though  they  be,  which  give  value 
to  life.'  He  holds  that  civilization 
and  philosophy  have  exceeded  their 
natural  bounds  in  exposing  the 
superstitions  of  antiquity,  and  that 
the  barbarism  of  nature  is  better 
than  the  barbarism  of  reason. 

•  Truly,  if  our  philosophers  fully  under- 
stood what  they  endeavour  to  teach,  and 
realized  in  their  own  persons  the  conse- 
quences of  their  philosophy,  instead  of 
welcoming  their  knowledge,  they  would 
hate  and  abhor  it.  They  would  strive  to 
forget  what  they  know,  and  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  that  which  they  see.  They  would 
take  refuge,  as  their  best  resource,  in 
those  sweet  unrealities  which  Nature 
herself  has  placed  in  aU  oor  minds :  nor 
would  they  think  it  weU  to  enforce  on 
others  the  doctrine  of  the  nothinjrness  cf 
all  things.' 

Nature  is  bad  enough,  but  Leo- 
pardi decries  reason  as  insufiTerablv 
worse: 

'  Let  me  advise,  nay  implore,  yon  to 
hsten  to  the  counsels  of  Nature  rather    i 
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than  Beason.  Follow  the  instincta  of 
that  primitive  Nature,  mother  of  us  all, 
who,  though  she  has  manifested  no 
affection  for  us  in  creating  us  for  on- 
hapi»nees,  is  a  less  bitter  and  crael  foe 
than  our  own  reason,  with  its  boundless 
curiosity,  speculation,  chattering,  dreams, 
ideas,  and  miserable  learning.  Besides, 
Nature  has  sought  to  diminish  our  un- 
happiness  bj  concealing  or  disguising  it 
from  us  as  much  as  possible.' 

Glory  also  is  a  delusion,  even  the 
purest  glory,  that  which  springs 
from  literary  and  intellectual  merit. 
Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  that 
Theophiastus,  just  before  death, 
being  asked  by  his  disciples  whether 
he  would  leave  them  any  token  or 
words  of  advice,  replied :  *  None, 
except  that  man  despises  and  rejects 
many  pleasures  for  the  sake  of 
glory.  But  no  sooner  does  he  begin 
to  live  than  death  overtakes  hLn. 
Hence  the  love  of  glory  is  as  fatal  a 
thing  as  possible.  Strive  to  live  happi- 
ly;  abandon  studies,  which  are  a  weari- 
ness, or  cultivate  them  only  so  that 
they  may  bring  you  fame.  Life  is 
more  vain  than  useful.'  This  ver- 
dict Leopardi  heartily  endorses. 
*  All  eartUy  benefits  are  no  sooner 
acquired  than  their  insignificance 
becomes  apparent;  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  fatigues  they  have 
cost.  Glory  is,  above  all,  an  example 
of  this ;  it  is  a  dear  purchase,  and 
of  little  use  to  the  purchaser.' 

Action  is  counted  noble,  and 
labour  has  been  exalted  into  a 
gospel ;  but  according  to  our  author 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  excel- 
lent in  work,  and  its  chief  service  is 
that  it  renders  us  oblivious  for 
awhile  of  our  cruel  situation.  '  A 
thousand  kinds  of  business  and 
labour  were  instituted  to  distract 
men  as  much  as  possible  from  self- 
contemplation,  and  their  desires  for 
&n  unknown  and  imaginary  happi- 
ness.' 

There  'remains  to  humanity  a 
certain  consolation  proceeding  from 
the  phantom  Love.'  With  much 
elocpienoe  and  sincerity  of  feeling 


does  Leopardi  dweU  on  this  sublime 
passion  and  its  influence.  'When 
Love  comes  on  earth,  he  chooses  the 
tender  and  noble  hearts  of  the  most 
generous  and  magnanimous  persons. 
Here  he  rests  for  a  short  time,  dif- 
fusing in  them  so  strange  and 
wondrous  a  sweetness,  and  inspiring 
them  with  affections  so  lofty  and 
vigorous,  that  they  then  experience 
what  is  entirely  new  to  mankind, 
the  substance  rather  than  the  sem- 
blance of  happiness.'  But  Leopardi 
is  careful  to  explain  that  after  all 
love  is  only  a  shadow,  attended  by 
the  sembkuice  of  happiness.  *In 
the  souls  he  inhabits,  love  awakens 
and  vivifies,  so  long  as  he  sta3rs  there, 
the  boundless  hopes,  and  the  sweet 
and  fine  illusions  of  early  life.' 

Leopardi  maintains  that  life  is 
essentially  bad,  that  man  is  neces- 
sarily miserable.  He  does  not  con- 
sider our  unhappiness  the  result  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  which 
may  be  rectified,  but  life  is  vicious 
in  itself,  inseparable  from  misery. 
The  Russians  have  certain  tales 
which  relate  how  people  exception- 
ally favoured  in  life,  having  no 
experience  of  tribulation,  grow  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  and  hearing 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  misfortune, 
go  out  in  search  of  it,  and  generally 
find  what  they  search  for.  Leopardi 
would  have  subscribed  to  these  fables. 
In  his  view,  if  men  were  free  from 
outward  trial  they  would  still  be 
unhappy,  and  in  the  absence  of 
trouble  seek  trouble : 

•The  history  of  the  past  had  en- 
lightened Jove  as  to  thenature  of  men,  and 
had  shown  him  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  them,  as  for  other  animals,  merely  to 
live  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  sorrow 
and  physical  cUscomfort.  He  knew  that 
whatever  their  condition  of  life,  they 
would  seek  the  impossible,  and  if  unpos- 
sessed of  genuine  evils,  would  torment 
themselves  with  imaginary  ones. 

'Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
happy  life  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing. 
But  this  is  because  of  the  happiness,  not 
the  life.    An  unhappy  life  is  therefore  an 
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evil.  And  since  it  is  ordained  that 
bnnuui  life  should  be  inseparable  from 
nnhappmess,  I  leave  yon  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions.. ..I  believe  ennni  is  really 
nothing  but  the  desire  of  happiness. 
This  desire,  we  have  said,  is  never  com- 
pletely satisfied,  since  true  pleasure  does 
not  exist. 

*  I  do  not  so  much,  in  my  writings,  find 
&ult  with  the  human  race,  as  grieve  over 
its  destiny.  There  is  nothing,  I  think, 
more  clear  and  palpable  than  the  neces- 
sary unhappiness  of  all  living  beings.' 

Thus  in  the  estimate  of  Leopard! 
life  is  not  unhappy  merely  where  it 
Kas  been  exceptionally  unfortunate, 
but  there  is  a  deep  f  aiilt  in  existence 
itself,  and  were  the  race  placed  in 
Paradisal  circumstances,  it  would 
stiU  be  wretched.  Of  course,  the 
miseries  of  our  lot  aggravate  the 
misery  of  our  spirits,  and  render  life 
insupportable.  The  only  rational 
course  is  in  suicide,  and  this  Leo- 
pardi  recommends  with  many  in- 
genious arguments.  In  reviewing 
these  writings  : 

First,  we  must  recognise  the  de- 
gree of  truth  on  which  this  sombre 
philosophy  rests.  Some  are  disposed 
to  dismiss  pessimistic  poets  and 
philosophers  as  being  really  insin- 
cere, and  their  writings  as  bred  of  a 
distempered  fancy;  but  slight  re- 
flection .will  show  that  this  view  is 
not  altogether  reasonable,  that  there 
is  justification  for  dark  renderings  of 
human  life.  It  is  sought  to  explain 
away  the  hopelessness  of  Leopardi 
on  superficial  grounds.  Thus  it  is 
urged  that  his  sufiTerings  determined 
his  philosophy.  That  his  sufferings 
gBLve  intensity  to  his  expression  of 
tihe.  sorrowfulness  of  life  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  allow 
his  philosophy  to  be  set  aside  on  any 
such  plea.  Leopardi  anticipated 
that  posterity,  and  even  his  con- 
temporaries, would  endeavour  to 
explain  the  pessimism  of  his  philo- 
sophy by  his  personalmisfortunesand 
suflerings.  Accordingly,  in  a  letter 
to.  the  philologist  Sinner,  he  enteied 


a  protest  against  such  a  supposi- 
tion : 

'However  great  my  sufferings  may 
have  been,  I  do  not  seek  to  diminish  thesQ 
by  comforting  myself  with  vain  hopes 
and  thoughts  of  a  future  and  unknown 
happiness.  This  same  courage  of  my 
convictions  has  led  me  to  a  philosophy  <^ 
de^tair,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acoc^. 
It  is  the  cowardice  of  men,  who  would 
fain  regard  ezistenoe  as  something  very 
valuable,  that  instigates  tben^to  consider 
my  philosophical  opinions  aa  the  result 
of  my  sufferings,  and  that  makes  them 
persist  in  cha^ng  to  my  material  cir- 
cumstances that  mich  is  due  to  notfaiDfr 
but  my  understanding.  Before  I  die^  I 
wish  to  make  protest  against  this  im- 
putation of  weakness  and  trifling ;  and  I 
would  beg  of  my  readers  to  burn  my 
writings  rather  tiian  attribute  them  to 
my  sufferings.* 

This  protest  is  entitled  to  rei^Mct ; 
the  pessimism  of  Leopardi  bad  an 
independent,  rational  basis.  His 
dismal  creed  is  not  to  lie  esq^kdned 
by  his  circumstances.  The  place- of 
his  birth  was  fit  for  the  dweliing  of 
a  poet.;  his  kindred  were  aristo- 
cratic ;  and  he  had  speeial  f  acLlitioB 
for  his  loved  intelleetual  pursuits; 
In  no  wise  vms  his  lot  ezceptioDaJlj 
unhappy,  and  attempts  to  poxiva  it 
so  have  failed.  As  to  imputing  his 
dark  science  to  a  singular  tempeiair 
ment,  it  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 
Some  subtile  bias  of  the  soul  may-dis- 
pose one  to  give  an  optimistic  inter- 
pretation to  the  universe,  another  a 
pessimistic  interpretation;  but  our 
philosophy  is  objective  as  well  as 
subjective,  and  there  must  be  two 
sides  to  the  world,  or  there  would 
not  be  diverse  philosophies.  Tem- 
perament inclines  one  student  to 
seize  the  dark  side  of  things,  another 
to  brood  over  the  bright  side,  hut 
both  sides  are  there,  equally  real^ 
and  equally  demanding  reoogmtion. 
If  the  pessimistic  philosophy  is  to  he 
resolved,  into  tempsrament,  so  must 
the  optimistic,  and  then  no  philo- 
sophy can  be  authoritative.  Leo- 
perdi's  ill-health,  temperament,  cir- 
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OQHsulBr  iiiJPe  severelj',  but  he  was 
quite  right  ihat  life  lends  itself  to 
such  a  oonaidemtion,  and  may  logi- 
cally zeceire  a  heart-breaking  inter- 
pretation. 

Leopardi  was  not  mistaken  as  to 
the  profound  •  defects  and  disorders 
of  nature.    Sb  .vituperates  nature 
in  many  a  bitter  satirical  passage. 
In  his  day  many  of  the  painf  idly 
perplexing  phases  of  nature  which 
modem  science  has  laid  bare  were 
unknown,  but  the  obvious  confusions 
and  sufferings  of  the  creation  which 
haTO  troubled  thoughtful  minds  in 
all  generations,  filled  Leopardi's  sen- 
sitive soul  iwith   profound  wonder 
and  pain.     GioerD  saw  that  nature 
treated  man  more  Uke  a  stepmother 
than  a  mother,  and  Leopardi  felt 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  stepmother 
to  be  cruel.     Humboldt,  in  describ- 
ing the  richness  of   the  American 
ferests,   the    many-eolouiBd    birds, 
and  noble    creatures  belonging  to 
aiany  species  of  animals,i%lates  how 
an  old  Indian  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  an  ecclesiastic 
nmarked,  ^th  pious  air,  '  It  is  here 
as  in  Paiadiae.'      '  But,'  adds  the 
famous  traveller,  *the  gentle  peace 
of  the  primitive  ^golden  age  does  not 
nign  in  the  paradise  ^  these  Ame- 
rifian    animals,  they  stand    apart, 
watah  and  avoid  each  other.'    In 
piesenoe  of  the  gloiy  of  the  world, 
we  aie  often  ready  to  exclaim  with 
the  Indian  steersman,  '  It  is  here  as 
inPanuUse  ; '  but  the  slightest  obser- 
vtttifflL  shows  Xhe  trail  of  the  serpent 
i%ht  thsai^h  -the  sheen  of  the  sun, 
t^  bleom  of  the  planet,  and  the 
pride  of  man — ihe  trail  which  means 
confusion,     antagonism,     suffering, 
nun  and  death.     Leopardi  saw  the 
broad  trail  of  blood,  and  insists  that 
everybody  else  shall  see  it.     In  one 
«f  lus  Dialogues  he  thus  addresses 
Nature; 

'I  have  been  over  the  'whole  earth, 
^^sting  eveij  country,  and  seekii^  no- 


thing for  myself  but  a  life  of  tmnqailUlor . 
But  in  vain.  The  tropical  sun  borht  me ; 
the  'Arctic  cold  froze  me ;  in  temperate 
regions  the  changeability  of  the  weather 
troubled  me ;  and  everywhere IhiMre ez- 
perienced  the  fury  of  the  elements.  I 
have  been  in  places  where  not  a  day 
passes  without  a  storm,  and  where  yon, 
O  Nature  1  are  incessantly  at  war  with 
simple  people  who  havdnever  done  you 
any  haim.  In  other  places  cloudless 
skies  are  compensated  for  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  active  volcanoes  and  sub- 
terranean commotions.  Blsewhere  hur- 
ricanes and  ^lirlwinds  take  the  place  of 
other  sconiges.  Bivets  have  buxst  their 
banks,  and  pursued  me  .  .  .  Wild  beasts 
tried  to  devour  me  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation on  my  part.  Serpents  have 
sought  to  poison  or  crush  me ;  and  I  have 
been  nearly  killed  by  insects.  .1  make  no 
mention  of  the  daily  hazards  by  which 
man  is  surrounded.  These  last  are  so 
nxnnerous  that  an  ancient  philosopher 
laid  down  a  rule,  that  to  resist  the  con- 
stant influence  of  fear,  it  were  well  to 
fear  everything  .  .  .  I  naturally  conclude 
that  you  are  tiie  avowed  ene^y  of  man, 
and  all  other  creatures  of  your  creation. 
Sometimes  alluring,  at  other  times  me- 
nacing ;  now  attacking,  now  strildng,  now 
pursuing,  now  destroying ;  you  are  always 
engaged  in  tormenting  us.  Either  by 
habit  or  necessity  you  are  the  enemy  of 
your  own  family,  and  the  executioner  of 
your  own  flesh  and  bood.  As  for  me,  I 
have  lost  all  hope.  Experience  has  proved 
to  me  that  though  it  be  possible  to  escape 
from  men  and  their  persecutions,  it  is 
impossible  to  coax  you,  who  will  never 
cease  tormenting  us  until  you  have  trod- 
den us  under  foot.* 

Again,  Leopardi  was  correct  in 
regarding  the  vast  wretchedness  of 
our  race  as  springing  from  some 
profound  '  fault  of  our  nature,'  and 
not  the  result  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  usual  for  sceptical 
writers  to  maintain  that  only  in 
miserable,  hopeless  and  oppressed  con- 
ditions do  men  become  discontented 
with  life,  and  feel  the  need  of 
religious  consolations.  Facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  bear  out  this  assertion. 
It  is  precisely  in  nature's  fairest 
scenes  and  life's  choicest  conditions 
that  the  most  cheerless  views  of 
existence  are  proclaimed,  and  the 
need  of  supematuralconsolationmost 
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vividly  felt.  'There  is  no  profit 
under  the  sun/  'Therefore  I  bated 
life;  because  the  work  that  is  wrought 
under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me : 
for  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.'  *  Under  the  sun'  Yes,  it  is 
here  rather  than  in  the  shade  that 
men  realize  most  vividly  the  in- 
sufficiency and  misery  of  human  life. 

*  Under  the  sun.'  Not  from  the 
frozen  North,  with  its  rigours,  comes 
the  bitter  cursing  of  life ;  but  from 
the  East,  with  its  rich  landscapes,  its 
gorgeous  life,  its  grand  history,  its 
brilliant  civilization.  'Under  the 
sun  ! '  Not  in  ages  of  disaster,  op- 
pression and  suffering  have  we  the 
impeachment  of  life,  but  in  epochs 
of  wealth,  triumph  and  splendour. 

*  Under  the  sun.'  Not  amongst  the 
toiling  classes  is  life  known  as  such  a 
hopeless  burden,  as  in  palatial  dwell- 
ings, where  culture,  fortune,  and 
greatnessleave  nothing  for  the  senses 
to  desire.  It  is  a  mistake,  easily  cor^ 
rected,  to  suppose  that  disgust  with 
life  is  bred  of  defeat  and  hunger. 
Pessimism  is  an  owl  that  hoots  at 
noon ;  the  hemlock  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  sun. 

Leopardi  is  another  illustration  of 
this.  The  Italians  are  a  gay  race, 
their  land  famous  for  poetry,  music 
and  eloquence ;  and  we  might  expect 
that  with  all  the  brightness  of  their 
clime  and  all  the  brilliance  of  their 
genius,  they  would  know  no  more 
of  despair  than,  to  use  a  Chinese 
expression,  the  '  butterfly  knows  of 
ice.'  But  from  this  very  land  and 
people  do  we  hear  most  mournful 
complaints  of  'the  unblessed  and 
terrible  secret  of  life;'  its  great 
poets  are  fuU  of  the  vanity  and 
sadness  of  existence.  Leopardi  was 
grandly  gifted,  his  lot  was  full  of 
rare  chances,  and  rich  with  the 
materials  of  happiness ;  but,  having 
rejected  the  spiritual  significance  of 
lyfe,  he  found  fame,  riches,  learning, 
art,  science,  greatness,  so  many 
empty,    mocking    shells  which  hiis 


great  soul  loathed ;  and  he  had  the 
sincerity  to  say  so.  A  shallow 
secularism  is  ever  prating  of  the 
efficacy  of  leisure,  abundance,  know- 
ledge and  pleasure ;  but  prof ounder 
souls  in  all  ages  witness  that  'a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth,'  and  that  the  secret  of 
life's  woe  is,  apart  from  all  circum- 
stances, deep  down  in  the  soul  itself. 
Another  great  truth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Leopardi,  is  the  incompetence 
of  natural  knowledge  to  secure 
human  happiness.  No  great  scholar 
or  thinker  has  ever  written  with 
greater  contempt  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge  than  Leopardi  did.  He 
felt  how  awful  and  chronic  was  the 
anarchy  of  the  world,  the  malady  of 
Hfe,  and  saw  clearly  that  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  of 
himself  would  only  dispel  illusions 
which  *  charm  our  pained  steps  over 
the  burning  marl,'  and  fill  our 
breast  with  a  new  and  intolerable 
anguish.  Eousseau,  from  the  op- 
timistic point  of  view,  held  that  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  the  ad 
vanoe  of  civilization  corrupted  society 
and  filled  it  with  misery;  and  so 
persuaded  was  he  of  the  superiority 
of  barbarism  to  the  knowledge  of 
art  and  literature,  that  he  declared, 
if  he  were  a  chief  of  an  African 
tribe,  he  would  erect  on  his  frontier 
a  gallows,  on  which  he  would  hang 
without  mercy  the  first  European 
who  should  venture  to  pass  into  his 
territory,  and  the  first  native  who 
should  dare  to  pass  out  of  it. 
Leopardi,  holding  a  diametrically 
opposite  philosophy,  thoroughly 
agrees  with  Bousseau  in  his  proscrip- 
tion of  knowledge.  Both  maintain 
that  the  lotus-eaters  can  alone  be 
happy ;  and  if  men  take  to  eating 
books,  however  sweet  these  may 
seem  in  their  mouth  for  the  moment, 
they  will  prove  bitter  in  their  belly, 
and  the  change  of  diet  will  be  deeply 
deplored. 
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And  have  not  events  to  a  large 
extent  justified  the  anticipations 
of  these  philosophers  ?  Since  Bous- 
se&a  and  Leopcu^li  wrote,  the  most 
wonderful  advancement  has  been 
made  in  science ;  we  have  penetrated 
the  heavens  above  us,  comprehended 
the  earth  beneath  us,  apprehended 
the  forces  around  us,  dissected  our- 
selves, and  with  what  result  ?  With 
increasing  knowledge  we  reahze  the 
tremendous  severity  of  our  environ- 
ment, with  increasing  culture  our 
susceptibilities  of  suffering  are  en- 
larged, and  all  thinking  men  who 
reject  revealed  truth,  feel  a  sorrow 
of  soul  greater  than  their  fathers 
felt.  Science  has  coldly  and  sternly 
brushed  aside  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  rose,  and  shown  us  that  all  the 
chambers  of  nature  are  stained  with 
blood,  wet  with  tears,  and  dark  with 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Mr.  CHiarles  Edwardes,  who  trans- 
lates Leopardi's  Essays,  whilst  ac- 
knowledging that  the  bliss  of  ignor- 
iince  is  rudely  dispelled  by  the  cold 


{To  he  concluded.) 


hand  of  science,  and  that  civilization 
has  increased  suffering,  goes  on  to  ask, 
'But  must  this  necessarily  continue  ? 
May  not  the  same  progress  which  ex- 
poses the  wound  find  the  salve  to  heal 
it  ?  We  trust  and  think  so,  in  spite  of 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary.' 

Men  are,  of  course,  fully  at  liberty 
to  trust  and  hope,  but  we  can  only 
prophesy  rationally  along  the  lines 
of  history;  and  remembering  that 
hitherto  the  increase  of  knowledge 
has  been  the  increase  of  sorrow,  it 
is  certainly  in  defiance  of  analogy 
and  logic  that  we  predict  the  diminu- 
tion of  mental  suffering  through 
further  developments  of  science  and 
philosophy.  That  the  progress  which 
has  exposed  our  wound,  and  hitherto 
been  a  corrosive  to  it,  will  find  some 
healing  salve,  is,  we  must  submit,  a 
groundless  and  forlorn  hope.  Leo- 
pardi  reasoned  most  justly  when  he 
contended  that  the  sorrow  of  life 
will  never  be  removed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  only  aggravated,  by  the 
progress  of  natural  knowledge. 


WOMAN'S   WORK  IN  INDIA. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS, 

BY    THB    REV.    WILLIAM    ARTHUR,    M.A. 

{Concludsdfrom  pctge  445.) 


In  six  or  seven  weeks  after  her 
arrival.  Miss  Swain  commenced  a 
Medical  class  of  sixteen  girls  from 
the  Orphanage,  the  same  girls  whom 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  pre- 
paring in  hope  of  such  an  opening. 
Great  change;  from  an  abandoned 
orphan  to  a  medical  student!  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  an  examining 
board  of  three  doctors  passed  thir- 
teen out  of  the  sixteen,  and  certifiear 
ted  them  for  practice  in  all  ordinary 
diseases.  They  had  been  trained  by 
being  set  to  help  in  the  dispensing 
ofmedicioe,  to  take  charge  of  the 
siek  in  the  orphanage,  and  to  accom- 
pany Miss  Swain  on  her  visits  in  the 


city  and  the  Christian  village.  Now 
they  went  forth  from  the  orphanage 
witii  the  means  not  only  of  obtain- 
ing their  own  living,  but  of  amelio- 
rating the  lot  of  others.  Surely 
kind  Charity  never  did  look  kinder 
than  when  she  is  seen  taking  in  at 
her  door,  from  off  the  highway,  a 
shock  of  disgusting  hair  covering  a 
shrinking  mass  of  childish  skin  and 
bone,  and  then  sending  forth  a  fair 
woman,  clothed,  lettered,  Christian- 
ized, and  skilled,  the  starveling  waif 
transformed  into  the  benefactor  of 
society. 

From  the  beginning,  the  necessity 
of  a  hospital  for  women  had  pressed 
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itself  ttpon  the  Attontiom  of  Mbbb 
Swain.  But  this  was  a  projeet  de- 
manding iieavy  outlay.  Yet  every 
week  ^brought  nme  fresh  tc^n  of 
its  necessity,  ^ittive  gentlanen  said 
that  their  ^ladies 'Would  not  object  to 
go  to  a  hospital  superintended  iyy  a 
lady  physician.  Near  to  tiie  Mission 
House  was  «  beautifiil  site  for 
such  an'ho^ital/hut  the  ground  be- 
longed to  a  Wdkammedul  prince, 
and  the  price  of  it  seemed  to  place 
it  beyond  all  hope.  They  could  only 
pray,  and  this  ike  members  of  the 
Mission  had  long  done.  The  pro- 
prietor was  tiie  Fawab  of  Kamporey 
a  prince  i^o  had  boasted  that  the 
l^fissionariesuerer  could  mi^Le  Uieir 
way  into  4ii8  city.  Yet  as  time 
went  on,  it  became  evident  that  if 
the  hospital,  ^hich  had  many  a  time 
been  built -in  the  bearts  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Mission,  was  ever  to  be  built 
in  brick  and 'mortar,  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  owned  by  the  avowed 
enemy  of  "the  Goapel. 

At  last^hey  were  adrised  by  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  Commissioner,  to 
apply  direct  to  His  Highness  for 
the  estate.  Probably  Mr.  Drum- 
mond at  the  same  time  used  some 
friendly  offices,  in  a  quiet  way,  idth 
persons  influential  at  the  Court  of 
Kampore.  Instead  of  their  approach 
to  the  royal  city  being  made  difficult, 
they  found  that,  through  the  friendly 
influence  of  IhetDewan,  HisHighness 
had  posted  hones  for  them  «it  eai^ 
of  the  siflc  stages  of  the  way.  There- 
fore those  ^poor  'beggars,'  as  Mrs. 
Thomas  calls  them,  fbimd  them- 
selves, somewhat  to  their  own  aur- 
prise,  faring  along  in  a  coach  and 
four,  with  two  footmen,  an  outrider, 
and  regular  ^relays  of  horses  from 
stage  to  stage.  For  the  last  stage 
they  were  joined  by  an  escort  of 
three  momrted  soldiers.  On  enter- 
ing the  etty  gates  they  were  received 
with  low  salaams,  and  the  children 
cried  ^^bngilifeandprosperity.'  They 
vpere  driiwn  to  a  fine  house,  and 


magnifioentfy  served.  jA:t4iresklast 
they  ooontsd  twenty  diefaes,  and 
dinner  gap?e  up  cooatiiig  in  de^air. 
Two  carnages  wore  eant  to  drive 
them  round  the  city,  and  a  msosogc 
came  from  ib»  Nawab  saying  Itet, 
being  'apedally  engaged  wlStk  his 
prayons,  he  could  not  see  thorn  tiiat 
ovenkig. 

Next  morning,  after  being  taken 
round  tO'Several  pakcesand  gBrdsos, 
they  were  driven  into  the  gateway 
of  the  royal  x«sidenoa  A  cannon 
frowned  directly  in  faoeoftfaom,  and 
as  they  passed  five  royal  olepfaantB 
made  tli»ir  salaams.  When  ttiisy 
reaohed  the  pMsenceHdiamber,  His 
Highness  rose,  smiled,  and  hold  oat 
his  hand.  He  seated  Mrs.  Thomas 
on  his  right)  next  to  her  the  doctor, 
Miss  Bwain,  and  nest  to  her  ifrs. 
Baricer,  another  lady  of  the  Mission. 
After  them  came  the  gentlemen, 
then  the  friendly  Dewan,  and  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  I  seem  to  be 
writing  incredible  looords  of  social 
Tovolution.  That  chair  in  the  2oaana 
of  a  Brahman  on  which  his  wife  was 
told  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  was 
portentous.  And  now  this  giving 
of  honear  at^  Mohammedan  Court 
to  the  weaker  vessel  in  preference  to 
the  stronger,  is  no  less  disturbing  to 
old,  establiisdied  ideas  of  social  onler 
in  India.  They  talked  to  His  High- 
ness of  his  palaces,  gardens,  taste, 
and  so  forth,  while  he  smoked  his 
hookah,  looking  increasingly  pleased. 
But  there  was  a  great  speech  weigh- 
ing on  Mr.  Thomas's  heart,  which, 
his  wife  archly  says,  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a  week  in  his  best  Hin- 
dustani, and  with  iiis  best  reasons. 
After  a  while  the  Bewan  arose  and 
whispered  to  his  Toyal  master.  The 
Nawab  nodded  assent.  The  Dewan 
then  gave  Mr.  Thomas  a  hint  that 
ihe  moment  was  come.  His  wife 
says  that  he  began  '  with  as  much 
shyness  and  bluiSiing  as  a  school-girl' 
We  have  in  England  a  popular 
superstition  that  the  air  of  A^^rinft 
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atofaitafy  httk  the  mhahitantfe  of 
all  8Boh  infinnitios.  It  may  be  that 
ooniiig  so  much  into  contact  in 
India  witli  Britons,  had  revived  in 
Mr.  Thomaa  the  anoestnl  fieJaa 
shame  which  cruelly  dogs  the 
stefBof  our  island  race.  l£b  said, 
then,  amidst  his  blushes^  that  he  de- 
supsd  to  procure,  on  some  terms,  the 
estate  in  Bareilly  belonging  to  His 
Highness,  for  the  purpose  of  build* 
iag  upon  it  a  hospital  for  women.  His 
^^esB  smiled  gradously.  '  Take 
it,'  he  seid,  *  talce  it;  I  gitoe  it  to  you 
with  mneh  pleasure  for  that  purpose.' 

Their  hearts  were  all  full,  their 
thanks  were  silently  poured  out  to 
God.  *  We  have  prayed  for  it/  says 
Mm  Thomas^  *  for  yeava.;  but  never 
abadntely  wanted  it  a»  a  present. 
And  now  we  have  it.'  Thegenerons 
Ibmab  had  their  warmest  acknow- 
IsdgmeintH.  The  gift  comprised  a 
gacieny  with  two  £ne  old  wells,  a 
gnat  brick  house,,  and  fovtf-two 
acns  of  land;  worth  in  all,  three 
thousand  pounds.  And  all  this  given 
when  Mr.  Thomaa  had  only  opened 
his  lips;  and  now  his  fine  spaeda 
'e£  no  use!'  Ahl  speedies  cosk- 
pmd  in  the  heart,  with  piayeni  and 
flares,  and  hopes  and  fears,  haT»  a 
atnmge  way,  sometimes,  of  doing 
their  work  without  ever  being  de- 
liveied.  Such  speeches  appear  now 
and  then  to  acquire  the  power  of 
disehaiging  themselves  into  the 
hpeaiiti  of  others  by  subtler  fihannriJH, 
nitfaoat  waiting  to  go  by  the  way  of 
sound. 

Our  company  of  '  beggars'  turned 
their  taoas  again  towards  Bareilly, 
cEjii^  *'  So  we  are  to  have  a  hospital 
fw women  in  India!'  Waatkrareat 
that  moment  in  all  India  another 
eempany  as  rich,  as  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  aijoyment  of  the  boun- 
tiee  of  Providence  ?  Whoever  could 
bave  read  the  imagination  of  the 
thought  of  their  hearts,  would  have 
IRohahly  seen,  alternating  with 
piayera  for  the  bountiful  prince  of 


Bampora^  picturea  o£  wan  forms  re- 
gainingthe  hueof  strength,of  hopeless 
sufferera  soothed  in  t^eir  anguish,  of 
heathen  women  heavkening  to  the 
never-ending  story  of  redeeming  love 
and  '  saving  health.'  And  they  had 
their  hospital.  The  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  found  them  about 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  groimds 
were  laid  out,  the  old  house  adapted, 
and  new  buildings  added  to  the 
Nawab's  bounty.  Thus  were  pro- 
vided apartments  for  single  mission- 
ary ladies,  dispensaries,  a  dinical 
room,  and  three  separate  suits  of 
hospital  accommodation,  one  each  for 
Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Chris 
tians  respectively.  One  use  of  the 
clinical  roomseems  rather  uncommon. 
Nativeladies  arriWngint^eir  doolies» 
or  light  palaid^eeas,  iMOuld  be  carried 
right  into  the  room,  and^  with  one 
curtain  drawn  aside,  weuld  continue 
lying  in  the  doolie,  and  there  be  pre- 
scribed for.  One  young  and  pretty 
lady  arriving  in  charge  of  her  hus- 
band, it  waa  found  that  the  vehicle 
coi;dd  noibe  got  into  the  room ;  and 
thmre  were  men  about.  What  waa 
to  be  done  ?  Mias  Swain  tried  to 
persuade  the  poor  geatlemain  that  an 
umbrella  would  sufficiently  protect 
his  wife  from  unweLcome  eyes.  But 
no ;  he  must  have  two ;  and  so  de- 
fended she  effected  the  paaenge. 

After  a  wdule  the  hospital  patients 
numbered  fif ty,of  whomsix  were  high- 
caete  Hindns.  These  brought  their 
families  with  them.  One  brought 
three  conve3^ances  witkh  her  husband, 
three  children,  sister,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  servants,  besides  furni- 
ture and  provisions.  To  Miss  Swain 
thehusbandwiianot  welcome;  but  the 
lady  said  that  she  oouldnet  stay  withr 
out  him,  '  their  friends  would  give 
them  a  bad  name.'  One  patient  said, 
^  May  I  not  come  here  evwy  year  and 
stay  a  while,  evoi  if  I  am  not  sick  ? 
I  like  to  walk  out  in  the  garden  here; 
if  I  walk  out  at  heme,  my  friends 
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and  neighbours  think  T  am  very 
bad.' 

After  having  passed  through  an 
arduous  season  of  epidemic,  Miss 
Swain  found  the  fifth  year  of  her 
service  more  satisfactory  than  any 
previous  one.  Then  her  health  broke 
down,  and  she  was  forced  to  retreat 
to  her  native  air.  The  convalescence 
was  slow,  but  after  four  years  of 
absence,  she  was  once  more  welcomed, 
very  joyfully  welcomed,by  old  friends 
and  new,  back  to  her  post  again. 

Mr&  Gracey  tells  us  that  when 
the  vacancy  took  place,  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  by  the  ladies, 
that  a  successor  worthy  of  the  work 
might  be  raised  up.  LudUa  H. 
Green,  of  New  Jersey,  had  first 
studied  at  Pennington  Seminary, 
then  taken  her  degree  at  the  Women's 
College  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
city  she  had  further  spent  several 
months  in  the  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children.  Her  accomplishments 
promised  a  successful  career  at  home. 
Her  spirit  hailed  the  call  to  a  mis- 
sionary sphere.  Like  other  Mission- 
aries, she  had  learned  to  sing  her  way 
across  the  sea.  With  the  pine-clad 
sand-hills  of  New  Jersey  fresh  in 
memory  behind  her,  and  the  hospital 
with  its  dusky  occupants  rising  in 
the  mind's  eye  before  her,  she  sang  : 

•  That  H0I7  Helper  Uveth  yet, 
My  Friend  and  Guide  to  be ; 

The  Healer  of  Qennesaret 
Shall  walk  the  rounds  with  me.' 

From  the  spot  she  gives  an  account 
of  the  two  assistants  whom  she  found 
prepared  to  her  hand,Ilebecca  Gowan 
and  Bertha  Siegler.  They  had  both 
been  brought  up  in  the  Orphanage. 
Rebecca  spent  two  years  in  "Dr. 
Humphrey's  Medical  Class.  She  was 
now  a  well-educated,  zealous  young 
Christian,  losing  no  opportunity  of 
preaching  Christ  to  the  sufferers. 
She  assisted  in  examining  patients, 
and  preparing  medicines.  '  When 
I  am  away  for  a  few  days,'  says 
Miss  Green,  '  she  fills  my  place  very 


welL'  Bertha  had  been  brought  to 
the  Orphanage,  a  waif  of  six  years 
old,  so  frightened  by  ill  treatment, 
that  she  not  only  screamed  at  those 
who  had  to  deal  with  her,  but  bit 
them.  Tamed,  trained,  converted, 
she  was  now  a  keen,  bright  student, 
writing  prescriptions  so  well  that 
Miss  Green  did  not  hesitate  when 
absent  to  leave  her  register-book  in 
her  hand. 

Miss  Green  gives  a  fuU  and  lively 
description  of  her  visitors  at  the  dis- 
pensary on  a  single  morning.  On 
entering  she  receives  the  salutation 
of  the  assistants,  and  of  several  wo- 
men seated  on  the  floor.  Clean  white 
clothes  and  bright  faces  tell  her  that 
these  are  native  Christians.  Next 
comes  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
costly  array,  and  she  retreats  to  her 
carriage  with  great  precaution  against 
male  eyes.  A  Mohammedan  woman, 
with  a  kindly,  trusty  face  follows.  A 
mother  brings  two  puny  children, 
and  holds  a  branch  to  prevent  Miss 
Doctor  Sahiba  from  putting  any  'evil 
spirit  into  them.'  The  spirit  she 
would  like  to  put  in  is  eggs  and  milk 
and  meaty  but  animal  food  she  must 
not  name.  Then  a  low-caste  creature 
wonders  if  the  like  of  her  will  be 
attended  to,  and  goes  away  happy. 
Another  woman  wants  to  see  if  the 
doctor  knows  anything,  and  the  two 
have  a  trial  of  their  wits.  One 
ragged  woman,  with  *  superfluous 
dirt,'  has  '  the  usual '  dozen  bracelets 
on  each  arm,  and  five  rings  in  each 
ear.  The  clinking  of  anklets  and  the 
rustic  of  rich  dress  announce  two 
ladies  from  a  zenana  visited  every 
week.  A  sweet,  gentle  woman  is  a 
nativeChristian,and  'a  jewel  indeed.* 
'You would  feel,' says  Miss  Green, 
'  like  putting  your  arms  round  her 
and  calling  her  sister.'  Some  Hill 
women  come  in  blue,  tall  and  hand- 
some. A  Mohammedan  gentleman 
brings  his  wife  and  children.  She 
will  not  take  a  seat  while  her  lord 
stands,  nor  will  she  speak  in  his  pie- 
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sence.  When  he  turns  his  back  she 
does  so,  and  very  winningly. 

Miss  Green  finds  that  when  asked 
their  age,  most  of  these  women  say, 
in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  'How 
should  I  know  ? '  or  '  The  news  has 
not  yet  reached  me.'  It  is  said  that 
there  are  other  countries  besides 
India  in  which  news  of  their  correct 
age  has  not  yet  reached  the  ladies, 
and  in  which  the  longer  it  is  waited 
for  the  farther  does  it  seem  from 
arriving. 

Miss  Green  married  Mr.  Cheney, 
a  Missionary  of  her  own  Society,  and 
removed  to  Nynee  Tal.  Among  cases 
occurring  in  her  practice  there,  she 
mentions  being  called  to  see  a  dying 
girl.  She  was  about  to  give  her 
something  to  revive  her,  but  the 
father,  who  was  out,  had  given  strict 
orders  that  no  medicine  should  be 
given  till  he  returned.  The  doctor 
must  tell  what  the  medicine  was  and 
how  it  would  act,  and  he  would 
judge.  It  was  useless  to  urge  that 
the  girl  was  dying.  The  father  must 
be  obeyed,  and  she  did  die. 

In  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
day  when  Dr.  Humphrey  first 
gathered  his  pupils,  there  stood,  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  a  group  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Nynee 
Tal  around  a  grave — one  of  those 
graves  so  often  opened  in  India  at  a 
sudden  command  of  cholera.  Their 
hearts  were  very  heavy,  and  their 
eyes  more  than  full.  The  clods  that 
fell  on  the  coffin  of  Lucilla  H.  Cheney 
buried  large  hopes— hopes  raised  by 
good  services  already  done,  by  broad 
foundations  laid  with  vigour ;  and 
ky  that  something  in  a  young  and 
consecrated  labourer  which  inspires 
others  with  the  confidence  that  the 
bud  of  to-day  will  be  the  blossom  of 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  blossom  of 
to-day  will  be  fruit  by  and  by. 
Thus  in  the  same  place  where  had 
assembled  the  first  dass  in  India 
for  Female  Medical  Missionary 
indents,  was  dug  the  first  grave  of 


a  lady  physician.  And  all  down  the 
winding  vale  of  time  will  those  two 
reminiscences  flow  along,  like  two 
noiseless  silver  rills,  side  by  side  with 
thepathway  of  the  Missionary  Church 
of  Nynee  Tal. 

In  Lucknow,  where  not  many 
years  previously  all  the  furies  of 
war  had  been  raging.  Miss  Monelle 
found  that  her  character  of  lady 
physician  opened  her  way  into  houses 
whieb.  had  never  been  entered  by  a 
Christian.  In  one  touching  case  she 
was  called  to  the  wife  of  a  Nawab, 
who  for  four  days  had  been  in  critical 
circumstances,  having  all  the  native 
help  available  for  miles  around,  but 
in  vain.  Accompanied  by  a  lady  of 
the  Mission  and  a  native  female,. 
Miss  Monelle  hastened  over  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  in  part  through 
jungle.  At  the  palace  she  was  led 
through  yards  full  of  elephants  and 
horses,  through  a  court,  and  finally 
into  the  zenana.  There  she  found 
sixty  women  in  gorgeous  apparel 
staring  at  her  from  among  their 
trinkets.  In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
on  a  low  couch,  lay  the  sufferer. 
A  messenger  from  the  Nawab  com- 
manded that  a  Christian  hand  should 
not  touch  the  Begum  till  her  father 
had  given  his  consent;  and  as  he 
was  sleeping,  they  must  wait.  Wait- 
ing in  such  a  crisis,  on  such  a  pre- 
text, soon  became  intolerable.  The 
lady  who  had  come  with  Miss 
Monelle,  taking  with  her  the  native 
attendant,  sallied  out  of  the  zenana, 
and  ventured  to  attack  some  three- 
score Mussulman  gentlemen  sitting^ 
in  conclave.  To  her  vehement  re- 
presentations they  replied  that  they 
knew  it  all,  but  no  one  must  dis- 
turb the  Nawab.  '  Somebody  must 
do  it,'  cried  the  Christian  lady,  '  the 
Begum  must  have  relief,  or  she  will 
die.'  After  weary  pleading,  some  one 
did,  with  trembling,  venture  to 
awake  the  slumbering  dignitary. 
He  came  forth  in  rich  robes,  with 
gold  mitre-cap,  and  as  he  advanced, 
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the  nobles  and  retainers,  parting  to 
let  him  take  the  post  of  honour, 
salaamed  profoundly.  But  no  one 
dared  to  speak.  They  stood  *  as  dumb 
as  so  many  oysters.'  One  can  imagine 
how  the  blood  boiled  in  the  veins  of 
that  American  woman  to  see  all  this 
delicacy  about  forms,  and  this  insen- 
sibility to  the  life-peril  of  a  young 
wife,  and  possible  mother.  After  a 
long  time  they  did  gently  hint  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.  The 
great  man  announced  his  pleasure 
that  the  doctor  should  report  the 
exact  state  of  his  child,  and  then  he 
could  consider  the  case.  The  doctor 
needed  not  to  wait  so  long.  She 
reported  extreme  peril.  Then  came 
to  her  the  iiudband  in  person  to  take 
her  professional  opinion.  Could  she 
relieve  the  Begum  without  medicine? 
She  could  not  promise  to  do  bo. 
'Will  you  promise  that  medicine 
will  positively  cure  her?'  This, 
again,  she  coirid  not  do.  Then  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Nawab  a  final 
sentence  whidi  was  twofold:  a 
sentence  for  ^the  doctor,  of  bitter- 
ness, for  ^he  patient,  of  death. 
'  To  take  medioine  from  a  Christian 
would  break  caste,  and  since  you 
will  not  promise  to  cure  her,  she 
must  die.'  On  her  way  back  to 
Lucknow  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
Miss  Monelle  forgot  the  wild  beasts, 
forgot  the  highwaymen,  forgot  the 
gloom,  forgot  all  things  but  God 
and  those  hopeless  faces  which  arose 
before  her  even  in  the  darkness. 
She  cries  out,  'This  young  and 
beautiful  creature  died  of  caste.' 

Mrs.  Parker,  the  wife  of  a  Mis- 
sionary at  Moradabad,  had  for  twenty 
years  prepared  in  that  city  the  way 
for  a  lady  physician,  by  successful 
practice  of  her  own.  She  had  dis- 
tributed medicines  in  the  city,  in 
the  villages,  on  -i^e  road  sides.  She 
had  visited  the  sick.  She  had 
spent  days  in  personally  attend- 
ing those  stricken  witii  fever  and 
cl]^lera  \  herself  being  several  times 


brou|^  low  by  disease.  'I  have 
seen  the  natives,'  says  Mrs.  Gracey, 
'  prostrate  themselves  before  her,'  to 
procure  her  help.  She  had  two 
native  medical  Bibl^uDamen  :  Shul- 
lock,  trained  in  the  original  daas  at 
Nynee  Tal,  and  Jane  Plummer, 
trained  in  Miss  Swain's  claas  at 
Bareilly.  These  were  willing  and 
capable,  and  both  in  the  city  and 
villages  opened  the  way  into  many 
houses.  In  one  village  Shullock 
had  access  to  every  house.  When 
Mrs.  Parker  visited  it  during  an 
epidemic,  all,  both  high  and  low, 
took  medicines.  That  represents  a 
veiygreat  change,  and  a  giving  way  of 
one  cf  the  outworks  of  caste. 

But  Mrs.  Parker  longed  for  a  lady 
physician.  Atlastshewasableto  wel- 
come Miss  Julia  Lore,  who,  after  she 
had  taken  her  degree,  had  spent  ayear 
in  the  hospitals  in  Boston.  Miss 
Lore,  in  addition  to  house  and 
zenana  practice,  aimed  at  a  dis- 
pensary. She  succeeded  in  obtaining 
one.  Apparently  she  eiq^ected  the 
pretty  array  of  bottles,  glasses,  books 
and  '80  forth  to  produce  an  effisct. 
But  after  spending  a  morning  or 
two  waiting  in  vain  for  a  patient, 
she  began  to  reflect  that  such 
attractions  were  not  potent  with 
'  the  feminine  mind  of  Moradabad.' 
After  a  few  more  mornings  spent 
without  a  single  visitor,  she  came  to 
feel  that  if  the  establishment  was 
to  be  called  a  dispensary,  it  must  be 
on  the  principle  of  taking  the  will 
for  the  deed.  Finally,  on  the  seventh 
day  appealed  an  old  nurse  with  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  Miss  Lore  records 
that  the  first  item  entered  in  the 
prescription-book  was  Castile  soap, 
which  she  adds  is  '  a  most  excellent 
remedy  for  many  Indian  ills.'  Prom 
that  day  a  steady  increase  of  appli- 
cants converted  the  dispensary  into 
a  reality.  The  opening  up  of  private 
houses  and  aenanas  went  on  at  the 
same  time. 

Called  suddenly  to  a  woman  of 
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sbety^  whom  she.  foumtanaeiafcod^aiid 
dying  mtk  chionic  dymaiwj,  Miss 
Lore  bad  a.  hope  of  aBviiig^her  life^ 
seeing  how  complete  had  been  tiie 
absence  of  anything  like  rational 
treatment.  Bat  the  old  woman  would 
not  risk  her  caste.  Not  one  drop  of 
liquid  from  impure  hands  should 
pass  her  lips.  A  shigle  pill  she  did 
aooepty  but  never  another.  Three 
days*  after  she  had  been  bonxad  on 
the  riyer'-s  brink,  Misa  Lobb^  and 
lfr&  Parker  found  bee  three 
daughters-in-law  sitting-  on  the 
floor,  aoid  they  did  not  risa.  Eor 
thb'  they  apologized,  saying  that 
costom  required  them,  on  the  death 
of  the  mother  of  their  huabanids,  to 
pass  six  months  of  mourning,  .eating 
only  at  night,  sitting  on  ^e  floor 
from  daylight  to  dark  and.  doing 
notfanig.  The  youngest  was  a  nnre 
girl,  with  a  *wee'  baby  in  her  arms* 
Tbsy  bad  all  been  at  the  funeral, 
ba^  bathed  in  thin  dresses,  and 
tnliwn  a  long  walk  home,  *  and  made 
tbemelves  miserable.'  The  ddest, 
under  her  breath,  confessed  that  it 
was  &  bad  custom.  In  a  happier 
case,  though  her  medidnes  weve  at 
fint  refused,  and  her  skill  obviously 
distrusted  by  the  ladies  of  a  really 
saperior  family^  who  could  ihem- 
selvee  read  and  did  read.  Miss  Lore 
sQooeeded  after  a  while  by  doggedly 
inwBting  on  having  her  presorip- 
tioBB  followed,  and  became  a  great 
fi&vouriteb  By  helping  tiieir  bodies  a 
way  was  opened  to  their  hearts. 

One  night  at  eleven  o'clock  she 
was  called  to  a  family  of  the  upper 
daases.  Accompanied  by  her  native 
assistant,  Jane,  she  was  led  up 
narrow,  winding,  steep  staircases, 
t)l»ou|^  narrow  passages,  into  a  low, 
damproom,  dimly  lighted  and  devoid 
of  furniture.  On  a  bedstead  about 
ft  foot  high,  with  a  few  rags  about 
W  and  beneath  her,  lay  a  young 
creature  of  about  seventeen^  her  life 
flbwly  leaving  her;  no  arm  to  sup- 
port her,  no  one  to  turn  to  for  a 


word  of  oomfort;  lifisir  Lore  made 
every  posdUe  effort  to  soothe  and 
comforthee.  Bveiiy timeshe.fainted, 
the  old  mother-in>law^  would,  hasten 
off  to  cry,  'At  last  she's  dead;  she's 
dead ! '  The  physician  could  hardly 
get  the  medicine  properly  adminis- 
tered. At  last  the  moment  came 
when  she  had  to  ]ay  back  on  the 
hard  little  pillow  the  lifeless  head^ 
and  at  that  moment  there'  was  not  a 
creature  in  the  room  but  Jane! 
Every  one  of  the  noisy,  helpless, 
stony-hearted  women  hadv  run  off! 
Then  arose  a  hnrrid  din;  wails  and 
howls,  and  invDOtttion#  of  Eam, 
Bam !  The  wfait»phyineian  and  her 
brown  assistant"  walkedi  away  under 
the  stars,  refleotin^  on  the  want  of 
fellow-feding  ihey^  had  just  wit- 
nessed, and  on  th^-  faet  that  in  a 
couple  of  houa  the  pow  young 
form  would  be  bunung  by  the 
riverHsdde.  But  they  were  walking 
towards  a  contrast. 

In  the  Mission  'oompennd'  lay 
Jennie,  a  young  Ghristuui.  mother, 
the  wife  and  the  daughter  of  Chris- 
tians. By  her  sido  had-  Miss  Lore 
for  days  been  hear  after  hour 
fighting  a  dose  battie  with  death. 
Jennie  was  summnded^  by  loving 
hearts  and  vory  caveful  hands.  By 
their  extreme  attention  Miss  Lore 
had  hoped  that  the  battle  might  be 
won*  But  the  end*  was  coming. 
The  little  boy  was  already  gone. 
With  the  mother  the  flame  of  life 
flickered  lower  aadr  lower.  In  this 
case  the  mother-in-law  was  the  phy- 
sician's chief  reliaaoe»  Day  and 
night  she  mimstered  with  cheerful 
patience ;  no  effort  was  too  great  for 
her.  So  did  they  gsntly  wait  on 
Jennie  down  the  slope  towards  the 
touch  of  the  cold  stream,  smoothing 
the  descent  by  every  device  of  skill 
and  affection.  In  the  cool  of  the 
last  day  she  lay  on  her  bed  in  the 
verandah.  Some  of  the  girls  from 
the  school  gathered  round  her,  and 
amid  her  pains  she  spoke  kindly  to 
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each  of  them.  Then  they  sang 
some  hymns,  and  Jennie  said  she 
was  happy  in  doing  the  Lord's  will. 
Even  then  she  hoped  to  go  hack  to 
her  village  and  'tell  more  women 


of  the  wonderful  love  and  comfort 
of  the  Saviour.'  But  she  was  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  was 
called  to  enter  in. 


BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA. 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  J.  MASTERS,  OF  CANTON. 
FIRST  PAPER. 


What  causes  have  led  to  the  ap- 
parent success  in  China  of  a  religion 
so  unsuited  to  the  Chinese  as  the 
Buddhism  of  India,  and  how  far  is 
its  dissemination  instructive  to  the 
Christian  teacher  of  to-day  ?  It  is 
the  existence  of  this  foreign  element^ 
whether  as  a  separate  growth  or  as 
an  element  incorporated  with  other 
religions  without  coalescing,  that 
has  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  common  objection  to  Chris- 
tianity in  China  is,  that  it  is  an 
importation  from  Western  coun- 
tries, good  enough  no  doubt  for 
its  native  soil,  but  like  an  exotic 
plant,  utterly  unadapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  far  East, 
where  no  foreign  religion  has 
any  chance  of  success.  The  objector 
is  generally  silenced  by  being  re- 
minded that,  though  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  were  religions  of  indi- 
genous growth.  Buddhism  was  es- 
sentially a  foreign  religion,  which, 
if  unable  to  supplant  native  S3rstems, 
had  at  least  secured  for  itself  a  firm 
footing  by  their  side. 

The  monuments  of  Buddhism  in 
China  to-day,  and  its  visible  results, 
bear  witness  to  some  kind  of  in- 
fluence which  it  has  exerted  upon 
the  past  of  the  nation.  Its  exist- 
ence to-day  in  some  form,  however 
undefinable  its  position  may  be,  is  an 
indubitable  fact.  Whatever  modi- 
fications it  has  undergone  through 
natural  selection,  whatever  elimina- 
tions on  the  one  hand  and  accretions 
on  the  other  it  has  experienced,  and 
how  wide  soever  it  has  departed  from 
its  primitive  form,  we  cannot  shut 


our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
element  in  Chinese  Buddhism,  which, 
if  it  has  lost  its  proper  individuality 
and  become  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  the  i*eligious  life  of  the 
empire,  possesses  still  an  indivi- 
duality of  another  kind,  as  distinct 
as  the  woof  from  the  warp  in  theii* 
own  silken  fabrics. 

The  growth  of  Chinese  Budd- 
hism has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily traced,  nor  have  the  causes  of 
its  extension  been  fully  investigated. 
An  exhaustive  history  of  its  missions 
remains  to  be  written.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  able  a  scholar  a^; 
Dr.  Edkins  has  not  devoted  a  chap- 
ter or  two  in  his  recent  work  on 
Chineae  BtMhiam  to  the  discussion 
of  a  question  so  interesting  to  the 
student  of  religions,  and  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  the  propagation, 
in  China,  of  a  new  faith. 

It  is  not  pretended  in  a  paper  like 
this  to  give  the  results  of  any  original 
investigation,  or  to  make  any  scien- 
tific generalization  of  these  causes ; 
but  to  collect  a  few  well-known  facts 
and  present  them  in  a  popular  form, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
given  little  attention  to  this,  one  of 
the  three  great  Missionary  Beligions 
of  the  world. 

Without  taking  any  part  of  the 
question  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  for  granted,  it  will  be  well  to 
notice  first  in  what  respects  this 
Hindoo  faith  was  unsuited  to  the 
Chinese  mind,  language,  thought, 
and  habits. 

The  first  difficulty  that  met  these 
Indian  Missionaries  lay  in  the  uncon- 
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gWMl  mental  soil  into  which  this 
nev  fiutii  waa  to  be  transplanted ; 
in  other  words,  the  ethnological 
distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  mind.  If  it  is  possible 
to  delineate  the  national  tnits  and 
nc8  pfoclivitieis  of  Western  lands, 
where  the  incessant  tides  of  emigra- 
tion have  tended  to  obliterate  fixity 
of  type,  it  is  possible  to  do  thu 
with  greater  exactness  in  Oriental 
oottntries,  where  caste  distinctions 
and  tribal  and  national  barriers  have 
been  too  rigid  to  admit  of  race  fusion. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  few 
oonntries  paresttit  such  a  uniformity 
of  type  as  India  and  China  respec- 
tively, it  will  be  seen  how  f arour- 
able  are  the  conditions  for  com- 
parison. The  difference  between  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Chinese  mind  is  too 
marked  to  be  mistaken.  The  mental 
ioil  which  generated  and  nourished 
the  first  germs  of  Buddhism,  was  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  hard, 
rough  soil  into  which  it  was  after- 
wards transplanted.  Johnson,  in  his 
OrinUal  BeUgiana  (India\  has 
brought  out  this  contrast  very 
forcibly.  '  The  Hindoo  mind,'  says 
he»  'is  subtle,  introversive  and  con- 
templative. It  spins  its  ideals  out 
of  its  brain-substance,  and  may 
property  be  called  cerebral.  The 
Chinese,  busy  with  plodding,  un- 
inspired labour,  dealing  with  pure 
ideals  with  but  little  result,  yet 
wonderfully  efficient  in  the  world 
of  concrete  facts  and  uses,  may  be 
defined  as  mueeular.* 

Every  reader  of  Macaulay's 
Eseaye  will  remember  the  picture 
of  the  Bengalee  in  his  War- 
rtn  Haatinge.  The  effeminacy  of 
his  physical  organization,  his  seden- 
tary habits,  delicate  limbs,  languid 
movements,  his  lack  of  courage,  in- 
dependency and  manly  qualities,  are 
given  as  marks  of  the  national  cha- 
lacter.  Contrast  this  with  our  China- 
Buin:  the  muscular  physique,  the 
enduring  frame  that  oan  nanuner 


away  from  week  end  to  weekend, 
without  a  Sunday's  rest ;  that  can 
jog  along  in  his  undeviating  old 
wheel-rut,  ever  grinding  out  the 
same  results,  ever  hammering  out 
the  same  monotonous  details,  tUl  the 
soul  has  got  hammered  i^way  too, 
and  leaves  the  man  a  mere  machine. 
With  the  Aryan  Hindoo,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  pure  thought  rather 
than  pure  muscle ;  an  excessive  love 
of  abstraction  and  subtle  specular 
tion.  His  Big  Yeda  sings  about 
*  the  deep  sea  of  mind,'  and  all  his 
philosophy  glows  with  a  radiant 
imagination.  His  life  is  dissolved 
in  transcendental  dreams  and  mys- 
tic reveries.  Manliness  and  physical 
vigour  pass  into  softness  and  senti- 
mentalism.  An  enervating  dinmte, 
and  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  perfumes,  lulls  him  into  a 
state  of  dreamy  abstraction,  and  his 
thoughts  are  lost  in  the  blue  depths 
of  those  Indian  skies,  the  symbol 
of  that  eternal  rest  for  which  he 
craves. 

But  our  Chinaman  is  too  intensely 
practical  for  such  *  up-in-Sr-balloon ' 
vagaries.  *A  band  of  plodding 
utSitarians,'  says  Johnson,  very 
truly,  'sternly  adherent  to  things 
actual  and  positive,  who  insist  that 
the  world  is  the  plainest  of  facts  and 
needs  no  explanation  ...  a  hard- 
working world  where  a  seventh- 
day's  rest  is  an  impertinence.' 
What  had  they  to  do  with  dream- 
land ?  What  sympathy  could  these 
hard,  practical-minded,  matter-of- 
fact  sons  of  toil  have  with  those 
visionary  metaphysicians  from  the 
plains  of  the  Ganges?  And  what 
hope  of  their  subtle  speculations 
taking  hold  upon  such  a  tough- 
skinned  mass  of  opacity  as  they 
found  here  ? 

But  there  was  another  difficulty 
which  met  Buddhist  Missionaries 
on  their  first  arrival.  The  medium  or 
vehicle  by  which  a  foreign  faith  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  hearts  of  a  strange 
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people,  is  a  problem  perplexing 
enough  to  modem  Missionaries  in 
China,  but  immeasurably  more  so  to 
the  Buddhists  from  IncQa.  With  a 
faith,  the  earlier  form  of  which  was 
presented  to  men  more  as  a  philoso- 
phy than  a  religion,  there  was  little 
choice  of  means.  The  tongue  and 
the  pen  were  the  only  weapons  upon 
which  they  could  rely.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  two  very  distinct  acquire- 
ments, and  the  dissemination  of  a 
literature  intelligible  to  the  Chinese, 
and  sufficiently  elegant  to  suit  their 
fastidious  tastes,  were  indispensable 
pre-requisites  to  success.  An  enor- 
mous task  lay  before  them  when  they 
lifted  their  philosophy  out  of  flexible 
Sanscrit  moulds,  and  tried  to  set  it 
to  monosyllabic  sounds,  and  place  it 
into  those  concrete  forms  which  had 
been  crystallizing  for  centuries  into 
rigid  shapes. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  translating  into  forms  already  at 
hand,  as  of  inventing  new  modes  of 
expression  to  embody  a  mass  of  ideas 
that  transcended  the  Chinaman's 
sphere  of  thought,  and  the  capacity 
of  his  language  to  express.  They 
found  the  literature  of  the  Five 
King  and  the  language  of  Confucius 
rude  and  rough  compared  with  that 
of  their  Vedic  Hymns.  Chinese  is 
not  the  language  of  inspiration  and 
poetry;  no  word-hold  for  brains 
throbbing  with  leaping  thought  do 
its  literature  and  dialects  afford ;  no 
liquid  depths  for  Buddhist  lotus- 
flowers  to  take  root  amidst  its  desic- 
cated refuse.  It  is  too  inflexible  for 
anything  but  the  prosiest  of  prose, 
and  the  most  stereotyped  ideas. 
Every  modem  Missionary  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  And  Chinese 
equivalents  for  theological  and 
philosophical  terms  and  phrases,  and 
that  difficulty  would  have  been 
immeasurably  increased  but  for  the 
labours    of  Buddhist   Missionaries. 


We  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  good 
deal  of  our  Theological  vocabulary,* 
for  characters  upon  which  they  have 
stamped  new  meanings,  and  for  a 
stock  of  terms  foreign  to  old  Chinese 
literature,  which  they  have  domesti- 
cated and  made  ready  for  our  use. 

We  can  hardly  estimate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  of  not  only  render- 
ing foreign  ideas,  but  all  those  proper 
names  with  which  Buddhist  litera- 
ture is  so  crowded,  and  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  attached,  into  a 
language  so  utterly  unresponsive  to 
such  ideas,  and  so  unfitted  for  such 
sounds.  It  was  Uke  taking  one  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas  from  a  Brins- 
mead's  '  double  grand,'  and  tiding  to 
make  it  go  onathree-stringed  Chinese 
fiddle.  It  could  not  be  done  weU ; 
the  wonder  is  that  it  could  be  done 
at  all.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
a  hash  made  of  all  foreign  names. 
•It  was  unavoidable  that  Sanscrit 
names  should  be  written,  as  Johnson 
says,  'in  false  phonetics,  and  that 
philosophical  and  religious  terms 
should  be  rendered  by  ideographs, 
which  expressed  their  abstract  mean- 
ing in  a  figurative  and  concrete  way.' 
The  number  of  books  to  be  trans- 
lated only  increased  the  difficulty. 
It  will  help  us  to  realize  the  stupen- 
dous task  which  lay  before  these 
Buddhist  Missionaries,  when  we  re- 
member that,  notwithstanding  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  in  trans- 
lating a  literature  of  over  two 
thousand  volumes,  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1410,  nearly  seventeen 
centuries  after  the  first  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  that  the  Chinese  ob- 
tained a  complete  translation  of  the 
Buddhist  canon.  That  such  a  task 
was  ever  undertaken  is  surprising, 
considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  was  besetj  but  that  it 
should  have  been  persevered  in 
through  these  long  centuries,  and 
accomplished  with  such  a  measure 
of  success,   aflbrds  us  one   of  the 
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most  extraordinary  examples  of 
religious  industry  in  the  mstory  of 
the  world. 

But  the  difficulty  ahove  all  was 
the  incongruity  of  Buddhist  teach- 
ings with  Chinese  philosophy  and 
the  national  faith.  The  pure 
Hindoo  system,  such  as  it  must  have 
been  at  its  first  propagation,  evident- 
ly stood  at  the  veiy  antipodes  of 
the  popular  belief  and  of  all  Chinese 
lines  of  thought.  To  understand 
this  difficulty,  Buddhism  must  be 
considered  now  in  its  pure  native 
form;  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  that  modem  and  adulterated 
shape  which  it  has  assumed  through 
adaptation.  Anything  like  an  ex- 
position of  these  multitudinous 
points  of  conflict  would  manifestly 
outgrow  the  limits  of  a  paper  like 
this.  One  or  two  illustrations  will 
suffice.  Take  the  Theologies  of 
these  two  systems.  Nothing  is  more 
bewildering  to  the  student  of  re- 
ligions than  the  question,  '  Who  or 
what  was  the  Indian  Buddhists' 
God  ? '  By  some  writers,  primitive 
Buddhism  is  described  as  a  system 
of  blank  atheism,  a  view  which 
manifestly  denies  it  any  claim  to  be 
considered  a  religion  at  all.  To 
call  that  teaching  a  religion  which 
professedly  *  pursues  the  destruction 
of  every  germ  and  principle  of  ex- 
u^tenoe,  is  clearly  a  misnomer, 
unless  it  be  resolved  into  a  hideous 
worship  of  a  nonentity,  or  at  best 
an  apotheosis  of  heroes. 

According  to  some  writers,  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  nowhere 
mentioned  by  Buddha,  who  in  his 
di.*tputations  with  the  Brahmans  com- 
bats their  notions  of  God  by  argu- 
ments which  none  but  a  pronounced 
atheist  could  employ.  If,  then, 
Buddha  knew  jio  god,  and  his  fol- 
bwers  have  no  god  but  an  anni- 
hilated Buddha,  who  never  claimed 


to  be  anything  more  than  a  weak, 
struggling  mortal  like  everybody 
else,  religious  worship  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  unthinkable.  Had 
this  been  the  teaching  offered  to  the 
Chinese  as  a  religion,  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  such  a  grossly  irrational 
and  self-contradictory  system  would 
never  have  found  a  single  adherent. 
But  Buddhism  is  not  a  system  of 
atheism  to-day,  and  never  was  so,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  Buddhist  priests.  In  the 
esoteric  schools  of  Buddhism  there 
was  the  same  kind  of  speculation  as 
in  certain  phases  of  modem  thought 
at  home  to-day;  and  arguments 
that  remind  one  of  some  pages  in 
Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles, 
and  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures. 
'That  abstraction/  says  Edkins, 
'  which  is  the  pantheist's  god,  may, 
without  violence  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  be  considered  as  the  corres- 
ponding term  to  Buddha  in  this 
system.  For  Grod,  as  the  absolute, 
is  the  state  towards  which  nature 
and  man  are  returning,  a  description 
which  answers  to  the  notion  here 
alluded  to,  of  the  state  called  Buddha.' 

In  short,  early  Buddhism  recog- 
nised no  personal  god,  but  ascribed 
creation,  preservation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  universe,  to  an  ever- 
changing  impersonal  fate.  It  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  'lords 
many,  and  gods  many,'  but  it  says 
that  personality  is  a  defect ;  person- 
ality individualizes;  that  which  is 
individual  and  relative  cannot  be 
universal  and  absolute,  and  what  is 
not  universal  and  absolute  is  not 
God.* 

Such  were  the  teachings  of  the 
Sankhya  school  of  philosophy  from 
which  Sakyamunif  borrowed  his 
pantheistic  notions,  and  such,  pro- 
bably, were  the  teachings  of    the 


*  See  Beal*8  Catena, 
t  The  founder  of  BnddhiBm— sometimes  called  Gautama,  from  the  name  of  his 
ckn,  and  after  death  Buddha. 
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early  Buddhists  in  Clii&a.  As  to 
the  worship  of  Buddha — the  etcUe  to 
which  Sakyamwni  attained  in  jVtr- 
vana — it  is  simply  the  worship  of 
an  ideal  man,  the  veneration  of  his 
memory,  the  commemoration  of  his 
life  on  earth.  His  statues  were 
the  representation  of  this  human 
ideal,  whose  holy  deeds  and  self- 
denying  life  men  were  encouraged 
to  imitate.  Whatever  he  subse- 
quently became  in  the  minds  of 
ignorant  worshippers,  he  was  never 
regarded  as  an  existent  being  after 
the  Nirvana  had  been  attained, 
much  less  a  being  to  whom  divine 
attributes  were  escribed.  He  was 
simply  human  in  life,  attained 
Buddha^xtinctum  at  death,  and 
was  apotheosized  centuries  after  by 
his  inconsistent  and  superstitious 
followers. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  how  opposed  this  teaching  was 
to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  teaching  of  their  own  classics. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  ChU  Hi's  in- 
terpretation of  Confucian  books, 
because  it  is  well  known  how  deeply 
he  had  become  imbued  with  Indian 
thought.  The  text  must  be  taken 
as  it  stands,  or  as  it  was  understood 
when  Buddhism  was  introduced. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  Shang-ti  (Supreme  Ruler)  of  the 
classics  (whether  we  identify  him 
with  our  God  or  not)  is  there  re- 
presented as  an  intelligent  Provi- 
dence, a  prayer-hearing  and  heart- 
discerning  God.  The  Shi  King 
gives  him  almost  a  Jehovah-like  per- 
sonality. He  surveys  the  world, 
receives  the  service  of  men,  seeks 
out  men  for  rulers,  gives  counsel 
to  King  Wan,  and  powers  of  judg- 
ment to  King  Ke,  He  smells  the 
sweet  savour  of  sacrifices,  and  pro- 
tects and  blesses  mankind.  Upon 
the  good  he  sends  down  the  *  hundred 
blessings,'  and  upon  the  evil  the 
'  hundred  calamities.' 

Whether  Tien  (Heaven)  is  iden- 


tical with  the  Supreme  Ruler  cr 
not,  the  same  personality  is  pre- 
dicated of  him.  Heaven  is  com- 
passionate  and  unwearied  in  blesslDg 
men ;  is  invoked  against  injustice 
and  implored  for  pity ;  protects  the 
inferior  people  by  giving  them 
rulers ;  and  gives  tranquillity  to  the 
empire.  He  is  the  giver  of  riches 
and  honours,  and  the  source  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  life.  He  is 
pleased  with  virtuous  men,  but  they 
who  sin  against  him  have  none  to 
whom  they  can  pray. 

The  personality  of  these  deities 
might  be  shown  by  moltipUed 
quotations.  These  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  opposed  the  theology 
of  Buddhism,  whether  viewed  as  a 
system  of  atheism  or  of  pan- 
theism, must  have  been  to  their 
conceptions  of  a  Divine  personality, 
and  how  revolting  to  their  feelings, 
how  outraging  to  their  every  pre- 
judice, to  see  their  personal  Shang-ti 
and  Tien  dethroned,  and  substituted 
by  an  empty  nothingness,  or  to  see 
foreign  Buddhas  and  BodhisattwaB 
of  earthly  origin  set  up  on  their 
vacant  thrones. 

And  now  it  may  be  enquired 
how  far  the  main  object  of  this 
teaching  was  likely  to  find  accept- 
ance with  the  Chinese.  Was  its 
object  to  teach  men  how  to  live, 
how  to  be  good  subjects  and  citizens, 
to  be  useful  members  of  society, 
dutiful  sons,  loving  brothers,  and 
faithful  friends ;  how  to  serve  God 
and  their  generation,  and  finally 
live  with  Him  for  ever?  Had 
that  been  the  end  in  view,  how 
many  thousands  of  Chinese  voices, 
we  can  imagine,  would  have  caDed 
out  their  welcome  to  such  teachers ! 
Sakyamuni  taught  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Everythinn  earthly  vas 
unreal.  The  present  world,  with 
its  political,  social  and  family  re- 
lations, was  to  be  ignored.  Men 
were  to  live  oblivious  of  its  very 
existence.     No  such  thing   as  t& 
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formation  was  possible  for  a  world 
that  was  radicaUy  and  irremediably 
bad.  No  salvation  was  possible, 
bat  in  the  extinction  of  human 
desires,  and  then  of  human  exist- 
ence. The  greatest  happiness  is 
never  to  have  been  bom,  or  if  bom, 
to  be  borne  back  to  that  nothing- 
ness from  whence  man  came.  Life 
was  a  curse,  and  the  world  a  prison- 
house,  or  an  ocean  of  misery.  The 
very  essence  of  all  sentient  life  was 
misery.  Its  highest  joys  were  a 
delusion,  and  to  eradicate  this  de- 
lusion, to  get  disenchanted,  to  break 
off  one  by  one  the  chains  and 
trammels  of  life,  till  the  emanci- 
pation came  which  lifted  man  off 
this  earthly  treadmill,  and  out  of 
transmigration-coilB  into  the  iVtr- 
vana  of  unconscious  bliss,  was  the 
strange  promise  held  out  to  a 
people  who,  of  all  men,  made  their 
home  in  the  actual  around  them; 
and  who  had  no  idea  of  happiness 
apart  from  its  concrete  manif estar 
tions. 

Such  a  gloomy,  despairing  view 
of  life  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
buted largely  to  the  peculiar  orgar 
nimtion  and  habits  of  the  Hindoo 
abeady  referred  to.  The  evils  of 
sedentary  occupations  and  an  idle 
life  are  well  known.  An  intensely 
nervous  constitution  and  a  feeble 
body  are  often  accompanied  with 
hypochondria,  misanthropy,  and  dis- 
content with  life.  And  so  to  the 
Indian  activity  was  irksome,  and 
his  only  ideal  of  happiness  was  com- 
plete quieficenoe  and  unconscious- 
nesB.  The  energetic  Chinaman  feels 
nothing  ci  this.  With  a  healthy, 
vigorous  frame^  and  an  active  life, 
his  very  toils  are  joya,  and  life  full 
of  sweete.  It  must  have  been  very 
disKHiiaging  t^  the  Missionaries  of 
this  nihilistic  faith,  to  find  a  people 
whose  only  happiness  was  shut  up 
to  this  world,  whose  *  five  blessings  * 


mentioned  in  their  classics  and 
written  over  their  doors,  were  real, 
tangible  forms  of  earthly  good,  and 
whose  highest  ideal  of  happiness, 
indeed,  was  realized  in  such  things 
as  riches,  honours,  health,  long  Hf  e, 
and  the  rearing  of  that  very  human 
life  that  was  to  be  regarded  as  such 
a  curse.  A  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion must  have  been  required 
to  convince  the  Epicurean  Chinese 
that  the  world  was  a  prison-house, 
and  this  life,  with  which  he  was  so 
well  satisfied,  a  curse;  or  that 
human  nature  and  the  world  around 
were  so  irremediably  bad,  when  his 
own  Mencius  taught  the  original 
goodness  of  the  one,  and  the  pos- 
sible rectification  of  both. 

As  to  that  monstrous  doctrine  of 
Buddhism  called  metempsychosis — 
that  engine  that  hurls  its  terrors  at 
all  lovers  of  this  world — no  demon- 
stration is  needed  to  show  how  gro- 
tesque, if  not  absolutely  hostile,  such 
a  notion  must  have  been  to  the 
Chinese  mind.  Let  this  Epicurean 
Chinaman  cling  to  his  world  of  sense 
and  his  '  five  happinesses'  if  he  will, 
he  shall  have  existence  with  a  ven- 
geance by  and  by,  in  lower  and 
lower  stages  of  degradation  propor- 
tioned to  the  baseness  and  bestial- 
ness  of  his  pursuits  in  a  former  life. 
Transmigration-miseries  and  ti-yvk'* 
horrors  are  two  phases  of  a  purgatory 
which  is  to  cure  this  sensual  nature 
of  its  base  animal  cravings  and  love 
of  life,  and  lead  it  up  through  long 
kalpaa  of  time  to  Nirvana-rest  and 
Buddharabsorption.  Until  that  goal 
is  reached  there  is  no  rest ;  but  an 
incessant  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  of 
life,  birth  and  re-birth  into  states  de- 
termined by  his  store  of  accumulated 
merit  or  demerit ;  either  in  ascend- 
ing shapes  up  to  Buddha  no-shape,  or 
in  desoendii^f  forms  down  to  worms 
and  slugs. 

Not  a  very  bright  prospect,  truly. 


*  *  7t-y«A '  literally  means  earthly  prison,  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth.    It  is  the  term  used  by  usto  traaslate  the  word  HOL 
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for  these  voluptuaries !  Not  a  very 
inspiring  thought  for  an  ancestor- 
worshipping  people  to  ponder  over ! 
To  think  of  the  present  possible  cor- 
poreity of  their  dead—- of  that  long  line 
of  revered  ancestors  whose  spirits, 
instead  of  hovering  around  ancestral 
shrines,  are  driven  away  as  hungry, 
wandering  ghosts,  or  into  the  bodies 
of  the  beasts  and  reptiles  around 
them,  or  may-be  sweJlowed  up  in 
extinction !  Imagine  how  audacious 
such  speculations  about  the  future 
life  must  have  sounded  to  the  true 
followers  of  him  who  sacrificed  to 
the  spirits  as  if  they  were  present, 
but  always  avoided  reference  to 
them,  and  who  when  asked  about  a 
future  state,  replied,  *When  we 
know  not  the  mysteries  of  life,  how 
can  we  know  the  mysteries  of 
death?' 

There  was  another  point  of  dis- 
agreement between  Buddhism  and 
Chinese  habits  which  is  seen  in  those 
extraordinary  demands  made  upon 
all  converts  to  this  faith,  demands 
which  if  literally  carried  out  by  its 
professed  followers,  must  be  subver- 
sive of  all  the  conditions  under 
which  political  and  social  life  are 
maintained.  The  world  would  not 
be  able  to  go  on;  and  Sakyamuni 
really  wanted  to  prevent  it  going  on. 
What,  then,  were  the  requirements 
of  this  Apostle  of  Despair  ?  What 
answer  could  he  give  to  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? '  What  was  to  be  done  to 
escape  the  dizzy  whirl  of  birth  and 
re-birth,  life  and  death  ?  Whatever 
prelimixiary  steps  a  man  might  take, 
the  final  deliverance  was  only 
effected  by  a  life  of  meditation.  '  I 
take  my  refuge  in  Buddha,  the  Law 
and  the  Church,'  says  the  neophyte  ; 
*I  resolve  to  imitate  him  and  to 
renounce  the  world,  which,  I  believe, 
is  so  fleeting    and    unreal.'      All 


wealth,  houses,  lands,  wife,  children 
were  to  be  given  up ;  all  social  and 
family  ties  severed.  He  was  to 
assume  the  monastic  garb,  to  shave 
the  head,  and  to  take  vows  of 
everlasting  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
total  abstinence  from  animal  food ; 
and  lastly,  to  enter  on  that  life  of 
meditation  and  self-abnegation  by 
which  alone  perfect  tranquillity  and 
a  happy  emancipation  from  the 
sorrows  and  evils  of  existence  are 
attained.  To  sit  in  rapt,  mystic 
contemplation,  in  across-legged  atti- 
tude, like  the  Buddha  under  the 
Bo-tree  ;*  to  seek  meditative  retire- 
ment in  forest  shades  or  mountain 
caves,  like  Tennyson's  Lotus-eaters : 

*  With  half -shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream/ 

and  there  '  to  muse  and  brood  ; '  or 
shut  up  in  a  cell,  to  sit  in  ecstatic 
trance  for  nine  years,  gazing  fixedly 
upon  a  blank  wall  or  into  vacuity, 
without  moving  or  speaking;  until 
sensation  becomes  dormant,  and  a 
state  of  mind  is  attained  'where 
there  are  neither  ideas  nor  the  idea 
of  the  absence  of  ideas ! ' — or  rather, 
as  rational  people  would  say,  till 
their  Buddhahood  came  to  them  in 
the  form  of  physical  paralysis  and 
mental  imbecility, — such  a  life  of 
abstraction  was  the  final  path,  as 
taught  by  the  earlier  Buddhists,  by 
which  Nirvana  and  salvation  from 
the  miseries  of  life  could  be  at- 
tained. 

How  remote  this  mystical  Quietism, 
this  dreamy  contemplativeness,  was 
from  the  busy,  practical,  garrulous 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  needs  Kttle 
remark.  Benundation  of  wealth, 
indeed,  for  men  whose  life's  great 
end  is  to  make  money !  Mendicancy 
and  lazy  squatting  about,  for  people 
who  know  nothing  so  disgraceful 
as    beggarhood    and   idleness,    and 


*  The  Bo-tree  (^Heut  reli^uua)  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  tree  under 
which  Sakyamuni  attained  perfect  knowledge.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  and  is  planted  near  to  their  temjAes. 
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nothing  ao  noble  as  honest  toil !  Cel- 
ibacy, for  men  who  know  nothing 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  wifeless  and 
ckUdleas!  Eenunciation  of  the 
world,  for  men  who,  above  all  man- 
kind, ding  to  social  pleasures  and 
the  good  things  of  life!  Vege- 
tarianism, for  people  who  know 
nothing  so  sweet  as  a  pork  chop! 
Monastic  seclusion,  for  men  whose 
*  whole  duty  of  man'  is  contained 
Id  observing  the  proper  relations 
between  Prince  and  Minister,  Father 
and  Son,  Husband  and  Wife,  elder 
brother  and  younger,  friend  and 
friend,  and  who  know  nothing  so 
discreditable  as  the  n^lect  of  the 
duties  of  these  five  relationships — 
the  true  observance  of  which  was 
in  their  opinion  the  main  quality  of 
differentiating  the  man  from  the 
brute!  What  possible  attraction 
could  such    a    religion    have    for 


the  calm-headed  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius? What  hope  of  his  obeying 
such  impracticable  demands?  and 
what  chance  of  such  an  irrational 
faith  taking  root  in  so  uncongenial 
a  soil  and  so  inhospitable  a  clime 
as  China  must  have  seemed  to  the 
first  planters  of  Buddhism. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  first 
propagation  of  Indian  Buddhism; 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  assertion,  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  that  it 
was  a  religion  unsuited  to  the 
Chinese. 

That  it  was  never  extended 
amongst  the  masses  in  its  pure 
native  form,  that  its  dissemination 
in  this  land  in  any  form  was  only 
slow,  and  has  only  gained  a  ques- 
tionable « hold  upon  the  people,  will 
appear  in  our  next  paper* 


'Xovy  tad  truth 
PsUJfLZXXT.  10. 


FATE,  LAW,  AND  CHRIST. 
Br  THE  BKV.  A.  H.  VINE. 

'  Pitwnpliui  iilumbM  pede.' 
'  Bar6  anveoedentem  acelettum 
Beienilt  pede  Fceiut  daudo/— Hobacx. 

'  There  It  no  tuch  thing  tt  tpontaneoutnett  in  natare/— Ttitdall. 

met  together;    righteootnett   and  peaoe   have 


I. 


Text  said  of  old  that  Fate  was  sure, 
And  by  no  craft  of  man  was  balked ; 
For  thoagfa  with  leaden  foot  she  walked* 
^he  reached  at  last  the  sinner's  door. 

With  leaden  foot,  bnt  iron  will, 
^^here'er  the  gnilty  man  might  dwell, 
And  fondly  hope  that  all  was  well,  * 
With  fuiltlees  scent,  she  f oUowed  still. 

He  wandered  haply  o*er  the  sea, 
And  bought  and  sold  with  laige  increase, 
And  clad  him  in  the  robes  of  peace : 
-The  trail  is  all  confused,  thought  he. 

And  gaily  carolled— dreamt  no  wrong : 

^  oneaay  self  within  his  breast 

He  stroked,  and  soothed  and  sang  to 

rest: 
'  Dear  sool,  now  saunter  life  along  1 

'  Joy.harrests  shall  be  now  thy  due  I 
Kqv  blasting  storms  on  this  new  path, 
Li^  winter  on  the  aftermath, 
For  thy  forgotten  sin  ensue  I ' 


kitted  each  other.'— 

And  so,  it  might  be,  lon^  years  ran 
A  harmless  course,  and  joined  the  past : 
Then  her  fierce  cry  rang  out  at  last, 
*  Lo,  this  the  hour,  and  this  the  man  I ' 

Thus  said  they  in  the  olden  time — 
And  still  they  sang  how  Zeus  the  great, 
Above  the  Fury  and  the  Fate, 
Sat  ever  on  his  throne  sublime ; 

Who  aye  reserved  some  royal  space 
(Though  lesser  gods  would  oft  perplex 
With  jealousies  and  counter  checks) 
Wherein  to  show  a  suppUant  grace ; 

— Pure  freedom's  uncontrolled  domain, 
Where  Fate-tossed  souls  might  shelter 

find. 
And  praver  from  a  submissive  mind. 
With  offerings  meet,  might  answer  gain. 

U. 
A  modem  page  I  read  of  late 
— How  Law  tne  universe  controls ; 
The  soulless  taskmaster  of  souls. 
More  terrible  than  ancient  Fate, 
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Extremer,  swifter,  stronger  far. 
To  whose  mechamc  goyemment 
All  powers  and  forces  yield  assent. 
And  ministering  agents  are. 

Yea,  Law,  I  read,  is  Zeus  to-day : 
There  is  no  other  god  than  It : 
The  cold  Imper$onal  doth  sit 
And  watch  the  erring  world  alway. 

A  thousand  tribes  their  woes  rehearse, 
Cry  to  high  heaven's  remorseless  bars. 
Cry  to  the  unavailing  stars. 
Cry  throagh  the  Arctic  universe : 

•  Is  there  no  Heart  that  bids  us  Gme  ? 
No  greater  Soul  to  answer  soul  ?  * 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  new  Divinity  is  dumb ; 

Nor  smiles,  nor  grieves  for  men  below ; 
Knits  action  and  the  consequence ; 
And  knows  no  pulse  of  difference 
As  the  great  aeons  come  and  go. 

An  image  in  a  changeless  calm. 
It  turns  not  from  its  awful  loom ; 
But  weaves  the  life  of  man  with  doom. 
And  heeds  not  breath  of  prayer  or  psalm. 

— Not  more  unmoved  the  silent  sphinx 
When  chants  of  passing  pilgrims  rise ; 
Or  when  the  drowning  sailor's  cries 
Are  borne  across  the  sandy  links. 

The  wise  men  chant  their  pieans — '  Hail  I 
Thou  hear'st  us  not,  eternal  Mate  t 
Yet  will  we  sing  the  Absdate, 
Unknowable,  Ironical  1 

Strange  Lord  art  thou  of  Helicon  t 
Strange  source  of  love,  at  love  that  mooks 
The  Everlasting  Paradox  I 
The  Infinite  Automaton  I ' 


IfthU  he  god  euentiallyy 
Alat  that  I  wot  ever  hum! 
Or  *  iuckled  m  a  areed  outworn  * 
Had  not  long  ages  oeaeed  t^hef 

m. 

On  lonely  hills  I  wandered  fbrth. 
And  saw  t^  low  and  burdened  sky : 
In  gloomy  file  swept  slowly  by 
Titanic  clouds  from  out  the  north, 

And  settled  round  the  dark  concave  i 
Between,  the  thunder-rack  dashed  fbst ; 


And,  lo !  a  whirlwind  hurUed  past. 
That  throagh  the  shrinking  landscape 
drave; 

And,  yoked  with  fire  and  black  eclipse. 
With  dreadful  noise  besieged  the  town, 
And  cast  the  towers  and  steeples  down. 
And  roaring  seaward  smote  the  ships. 

« O  God,*  I  cried,  'how  strong  Thy  hand  ! 
I  see  Thy  glory,  mighty  Lord  I 
The  stroke  of  Thine  avenging  word 
Nor  skies,  nor  earth,  nor  seaa  withstand., 

Yet  while  within  my  hiding-place 
I  looked  on  all  with  troubled  glance. 
The  heaven*8  most  awful  countenance 
Pierced  through  with  light  from  the  fjir 
space 

—Where  flows  ite  fountain  undefiled — 
Now  swiftly  melting,  cloud  by  cloud. 
(While  breeaes  echoed  not  too  loud) 
Relented  everywhere  and  smiled. 

And  all  the  earth  was  asphodels. 
And  all  the  air  was  fluent  gold. 
I  said  unto  my  heart : — *  Behold, 
Here  is  a  glory  that  excels.' 

And  now  I  read  of  life  and  death. 
Of  sin,  and  God's  Sword-Bearer,  Law, 
Until  as  in  a  glass  I  saw 
A  face,  like  His  of  Nazareth, 

All  sad  as  turned  towiixd  Death's  goal. 
And  pale  against  the  stormy  skies. 
Then  round  the  head  began  to  rise 
An  arc,  like  painter's  aureole. 

Yet  clear ;  and  throagh  that  lucent  dome, 
I  saw  some  hovering  cherubim ; 
A  naked  cross  on  the  world's  rim ; 
And  women  by  an  open  tomb. 

The  storm  was  past,  the  caerdon  won  \ 
And,  for  the  joy  before  Him  set. 
That  face  more  marred  than  any  yet. 
Was  changed,  and  shqne  as  doth  the  van. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  said  again : 
'  Thou  art  the  Man  that  lov^  tne  I 
Forgiveness  surely  is  with  Thee ; 
And  Thou  oanst  hreak  (dn^  fateCnl  eluOn.* 

A  still,  small  voioe  came  from  above, 
The  while  I  douobed  even  to  the  dust  :— 
*  6hd  doth  forgive,  and  yet  is  just  : 
And  Law  U  SkihMm  tm^  ^fiw.* 


THE  TWENTY-THREE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  CONPHR- 

ENCES  HELD  AT  LEEDS. 

BY    THE    REV.    JOHN    NAYLBR, 

rsiBD  PAFBB:  1789-1703. 

The  Conference  of  1789  was  held     his  eighty-seTenth  year,   y^t   fltill 

in  Leeda.    Mr.  Wesley  tma  now  iri     maivellously  active   and    cheerful, 
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and  his  laboius  were  even  then 
sach  as  would  have  tried  the  strength 
of  a  man  in  his  prime.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  preaching  tour 
in  Ireland.  On  July  21st  he  'hid 
himself  at  Otlev,  and  prepared  for  the 
Conference.'  He  preached  at  Birstal 
on  Sunday,  the  26th,  and  reached 
Leeds  in  the  evening.  On  Monday 
he  preached  from  the  advice  which 
Paul  *  the  aged '  gave  to  his  *  son  in 
the  faith':  'O  Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  habblings, 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called.'  The  Conference  began  the'' 
following  morning.  Mr.  Wesley 
writes : '  About  a  hundred  Preachers 
were  present,  and  never  was  our 
Master  more  eminently  present  with 
us.  The  case  of  separation  from  the 
Church  was  laigely  oonsidered,  and 
we  were  all  unanimous  against  it.' 

But  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  pe]> 
ceive  that  the  breach  was  widening, 
and  must  have  foreseen  that  after 
his  death  the  Methodists  would  be 
compelled  to  carry  his  work  to  its 
legitimate  ittue.  There  was  an  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy'-seven 
members.  Several  enactments  were 
passed  or  enforced  to  the  effect  that 
the  Preachers  should  read  the  EtUes 
of  the  Society  in  every  Society  once 
a  quarter;  that  no  person  was  to  be 
admitted  to  a  Love-feast  without  a 
Society-ticket  or  a  note  from  the 
Assistant ;  that  every  Watch-night 
Service  should  be  continued  till 
midnight  I  Uiat  the  ooUeetions  at 
Love-feasts  should  be  most  eon- 
adentiously  given  to  the  poor ;  that 
Preachers  should  not  go  out  to  sup- 
per, and  meetings  should  be  oon- 
ehided  so  as  to  aDow  the  Preacher 
to  be  home  before  nine  o'clock ;  that 
Preachers'  children  should  dress 
eactly  according  to  the  Band  rules ; 
that  in  future  only  one  Preacher 
shoold  come  to  the  Conference  from 
Scotland,  and  that  no  books  were  to 


be  published  by  any  of  the  Preachers 
without  Mr.  Wesley's  sanction,  and 
without  being  printed  at  his  '  press' 
and  sold  by  his  *  Book-keeper.' 

Mr.  Wesley  had  at  this  period  to 
make  a  very  detennii^^d  stand  in 
reference  to  Chapel  trusts.  The 
uncompromising  attitude  he  assumed 
exposed  him,  at  the  time,  to  the 
severe  opinions  even  of  his  friends, 
but  was  afterwards  f uUy  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  wise  and  neces- 
sary. The  one  point  Mr.  Wesley 
contended  for  was  that  all  new 
chapels  should  be  settled  on  what 
was  known  as  the  'Conference 
Plan,'  which  gave  the  Confenmce 
the  supreme  right  of  stationing  and 
removing  the  Preachers.  During 
the  year  the  battle  had  been  stoutly 
fought  in  reference  to  theDewsbury 
Prmohing  House.  The  Dewsbury 
Trustees  got  consent  to  build  a 
(diapel,  but  refused  to  settle  it  on 
the  Car^fsrenoe  Plan.  After  a  long 
controversy  they  induced  Messrs. 
Atlay  and  Eels,  two  discontented 
Preachers  whose  names  had  been 
omitted  from  the  Deed  of  Dedara- 
ttouy  to  leave  Mr.  Wesley  and  settle 
in  Dewsbury.  Mr.  Wesley  gave 
instructions  to  hid  Preachers  not  to 
preach  in  the  Dewsbury  house ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Dewsbury  Society , 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drake,  followed  Messrs.  Atlay  and 
Eels. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
Conference  met.  Mr.  Wesley  writes): 
'Saturday,  August  Ist.  We  con- 
sidered the  case  of  the  Dewsbury 
house*  which  the  self -^ected  trustees 
have  robbed  us  of.  The  point  they 
contended  for  was  thiss  that  they 
should  have  a  right  of  rejecting 
any  Preachers  they  disapproved  of. 
But  this  we  saw  would  destroy 
Itinerancy. . .  Nothing  remained  but 
to  build  another  preaching-houae» 
towards  which  we  subscribe  ^206 
on  the  apet'  l%e  list  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Wesley  himself  and  Dr.  Coke 
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with  £50  each.  John  Valton  gave 
£10  10».,  Thomas  Kankin  and  John 
Pawson,  £5  5*.  each.  The  names  of 
only  two  laymen  are  found  in  the 
list — John  Robinson,  of  Burslem, 
and  Marmaduke  Pawson,  of  Thorner, 
a  Local  Preacher  in  the  Leeds 
Circuit,  brother  of  John  Pawson ; 
each  gave  £5  ds.  Several  Preachers 
who  were  not  present  afterwards 
sent  their  subscriptions,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  to  £219  7«.  As 
rumours  had  gone  forth  that  many 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  Preachers  were 
opposed  to  his  plan  of  settling  the 
chapels,  the  Conference  drew  up  a 
Declaration  to  the  effect  that 
*  Whereas  it  has  been  affirmed,  that 
many  of  our  Itinerant  Preachers 
disapprove  of  settling  the  preaching- 
houses  upon  the  Methodist  Plan, 
we  whose  names  are  und^-written 
do  hereby  oertif y,  that  we  entirely 
approve  of  the  settling  all  our 
preaching-houses  on  the  said  Plan.' 
This  document  was  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  Preachers. 

The  first  public  service  we  shall 
notice,  gave  rise  to  a  strange  inci- 
dent, which  throws  some  hght  on 
the  state  of  the  Leeds  Society  at 
the  time,  and  certainly  had  its  effect 
on  Leeds  Methodism  in  after  years. 
The  trustees  of  the  Leeds  Circuit  had 
already  petitioned  Mr.  Wesley  that 
Adam  Clarke  should  be  appointed 
to  labour  amongst  them  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Consequently,  when 
Clarke  was  appointed  to  preach 
twice  in  Leeds  on  the  Conference 
Sunday,  the  Methodists  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  flocked  to  hear 
him,  to  get  some  sample  of  his 
powers.  Some  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  went  with  « itching  ears.'  It 
so  happened  that  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  prayer  Mr.  Clarke 
casually  omitted  to  pray  for  the 
King: 

•  I  am  unable  [he  afterwaids  wrote]  to 
assign  any  reason  for  it,  imless  it  wore 


that  the  comparatively  desUtnte  ooi^ 
tion  of  the  Islands  (Channel)  I  bad  ju^ 
left  bad  become  associated  in  my  mmd 
with  the  idea  that  neither  the  King,  the 
Government,  nor  any  other  potrer  seemed 
to   notice   them.     However,    being   re- 
minded  of  my  omission,  I  endeavourea 
to  amend  it,  and  having  again  to  pr^ti, 
I  prayed  devoutly  that  God  would  Mess 
the  King,  and  fiU  him  with  His  1^^ 
and  sanctifying  »«<».    But,  alas  Jhc 
prayer  now  was  worse  than  the  omission 
had    been.      The    nicely-discnminating 
minds  of  a  few  sisters  took  alarm.    I  baa 
implied  that  the  King  was  a  wma^.    A 
petition  had  been  previously  s^t  to  ttoe 
Ctonferenoe  at  the  request  of  the  Ifec^ 
Society,  and  signed  by  the  whole  of  the 
trustees,  that  I  should  be  appointed  to 
their  Circuit,  but  these  formal  worthies, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  names  ot 
Mrs.  Crosby  and    Miss    Trip,  got  up  a 
counter-petition,  strongly  remonstrating 
against  the  appointment,  alleging  that 
my  prayer  was  calculated  to  lower  royalty 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  that  to 
have   uttered   such   a   petition   argued 
dangerously  democratic  principles,  and 
that  consequently  I  was  an  unfit  person 
to  minister  among  them.    The  voice  of 
the  women  was  heard  and  prevailed  m 
the  Conference.' 

Mr.  Wesley,  who  wished  to  keep 
peace  so  far  as  possible,  and  who  had 
a  sincere  respect  for  the  simple- 
hearted,  steadfast  piety  of  the  Leeds 
Methodist  women,  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  appointed  Mr.  Clarke 
to  Halifax. 

•Just  at  that  time  [writes  a  bio- 
grapher] Adam  Clarke... seems  to  have 
heen  incapable  of  propitiating  the  good 
graces  of  the  Methodist  ladies  of  York- 
shire ;  for  at  Halifax  when  his  appoint- 
ment there  was  notified,  a  remonstrance 
from  the  female  members  was  sent  forth- 
with, objecting  to  him  as  being  "dull, 
though  learned."  So  once  more  he  was 
displaced.  The  same  process  followed  as 
at  Leeds.  The  men  at  Halifax  wished 
him  to  come,  hut  Mr.  Clarke  replied  that 
"  the  same  principle  must  guide  his  move- 
ments on  this  as  on  the  former  occasion ; 
his  call,  he  conceived,  not  extending  to 
any  place  in  which  women  were  the 
governors,  because  he  was  certain  that 
Christ  had  not  truly  the  rule  where 
the  women  held  the  reins."* 

This  strange  fact  in  the  early 
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history  of  Torkfihire  Methodism  now 
only  provokes  a  smile.  Our  Metho- 
dist ladies,  though  they  may  admire 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  their  ances- 
tors, cannot  but  feel  that  their  zeal 
was  *  not  according  to  knowledge.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  that  Adam  Clarke  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Christopher  Hopper.  He 
writes: 

•  I  heard  Mr.  Hopper  preach  at  Leeds 
daring  the  Conference.  He  had  little 
liberty  for  the  most  part,  and  proceeded 
nvrkingljf ;  but  towards  the  close,  be- 
coming at  once  inspired  by  his  theme, 
he  exdaimed,  "  Now  I  can  preach ;"  and 
then  he  burst  away,  and  we  had  a 
glorious  instance  of  the  troth  of  that 
affinnation  of  the  Apostle,  **  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  for 
he  preached  most  delightfuUy.' 

But  the  great  feature  connected 
with  the  public  services  of  this 
Conference  was  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Wesley  himself.  He  said  it 
did  him  good  to  preach  once  or 
twice  a  day ;  and  though  the  whole 
of  the  business  of  the  Conference 
required  his  attention,  yet  he 
preached  at  least  once  every  day.  He 
most  have  felt  that  the  end  was 
approaching,  that  this  might  be  his 
last  visit  to  Leeds,  and  therefore  he 
most  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. On  August  2nd  the  immense 
fwcramental  service  was  held  which 
was  now  regularly  witnessed  in  Leeds 
on  the  Conference  Sunday.  '  Know- 
ing' he  writes,  the  Church  would  not 
contain  half  of  our  congregation 
added  to  its  own,  we  began  at  our 
Boom  at  half  an  hour  past  nine. 
After  preaching,  with  the  assistance 
of  three  other  dergymen,  I  adminis- 
tered the  Sacrament  to  fifteen  or. 
tuteen  hundred  persons :  I  hope,  all 
desirous  to  be  inward  Christians.' 

On  the  4th,  he  writes:  'Having 
before  preached  to  the  people  at 
large,  I  now  spoke  directly  to  the 
Pkeachers,  on  "  If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  Ood."' 


About  noon  on  the  following  day 
he  left  Leeds,  and  after  a  ride  of 
seventy  miles,  reached  Newark  the 
same  evening.  What  we  should 
now  probably  describe  as  the  Con- 
ference Sermon  was  this  year  preached 
by  a  Local  Preacher,  the  well-known 
James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind,  Tyerman 
thinks,  in  the  history  of  Methodist 
Conferences.  Dr.  Hamilton's  earlier 
years  were  spent  in  Scotland,  in  later 
life  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Wesleyans  in  London.  For  some 
years,  however,  he  resided  in  Leeds, 
and  took  a  very  active  part  in 
Methodist  work  in  the  town,  being 
often  called  to  occupy  the  pulpit 
in  the  absence  of  the  travelling 
Preachers.  Like  the  other  Leeds 
doctor,  William  Hey,  who  had  just 
left  the  Methodists,  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  it  was  very  pos- 
sibly tiie  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
coupled  with  an  understanding  that 
he  was  to  deal  with  this  subject, 
which  led  Mr.  Wesley  to  request 
him  to  preach  on  the  day  after  the 
case  of  separation  from  the  Church 
had  been  so  '  largely  considered.' 

Dr.  Hamilton  took  for  his  text, 
'  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying, 
The  temple  of  the  Lord,  The  temple 
of  the  Lord,  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
are  these.'  The  sermon  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title:  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Leeds,  July  29, 
1789,  be/ore  the  Methodist  Preachers 
assembled  in  Coiiferenoe,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  Peojde  in  cormecUon  with 
them:  and  noto  published  at  the 
request  qf  many  of  the  Hearers, 

For  an  account  of  this  remarkable 
discourse  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Tyerman  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  585,  6). 
We  will  only  quote  one  passage. 
Addressing  himself  directly  to  the 
assembled  Preachers,  he  said : 

'Will  ye  bear  with  me,  ye  spiritual 
messengers  of  the  Lord,  while  I  preamne 
to  say  a  few  words  to  ytm  T    See  with 
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what  a  hol7  oaUiiig  ye  are  called ;  for 
what  a  glorioua  and  important  end  God 
has  raisd  you  up  1  Bven  to  set  spirittial 
religion  before  the  eyes  of  all  men ;  to 
cry  to  men  of  all  opinions,  sects,  and 
pvtiee,  *' Trust  not  in  lying  words, 
saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  f 
to  bring  them  from  resting  in  external 
duties  to  the  possession  of  internal  holi- 
ness ;  from  an  opinion  in  the  head,  to 
the  love  of  Qod  in  the  heart.  Let,  then, 
the  dead  buiy  their  dead!  Let  the 
formalist  and  the  Pharisee,  the  Church 
bigot  and  the  sectary,  contend  for  ways 
of  thinking,  gestures  in  worship,  and 
modes  of  Qmrch-govemment ;  but  may 
ye  never  forget  that  ye  are  sent  for  a 
nobler  end.' 

Before  the  next  Leeds  Conference 
some  of  the  changes  which  Dr. 
Hamilton  strongly  deprecated  had 
virtuaUy  taken  place;  and  it  has 
been  proved  that,  in  a  wider  sense 
than  lie  intended,  he  '  was  not  a 
prophet:'  for,  though  the  Methodists 
gradually  and  inevitably  became  a 
distinct  body,  yet  they  did  not 
'sink  into  the  dead  formality  of 
the  numerous  sects,'  nor  did  'the 
glory  depart  from  them.' 

The  Conference  of  1793  was  held 
in  Leeds.  Although  the  number  of 
Preachers  then  attending  Conference 
was  comparatively  smaS,  yet  even 
then  great  preparations  had  to  be 
made;  and  as  the  Societies  were 
correspondingly  small,  considerable 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  find- 
ing homes  for  all  the  Preachers. 
This  work  fell  mainly  upon  the 
Leeds  Preachers,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Entwisle,  the  'young  man,'  tells  us 
in  his  diary  that  he  '  spent  several 
days  in  appointing  lodgings  for  the 
Preachers  coming  to  the  Conference, 
and  attending  to  other  matters  of 
business.'  At  this  period  Methodism 
was  in  a  transition  state  of  press- 
ing difficulty  and  danger.  Any 
fake  step  might  endanger  its  ex- 
istence. Since  the  last  Leeds  Con- 
ference great  changes  had  taken 
plM)e,  and  events  bad  mavched  with 
rapid^strides. 


In  1789  Mr.  Wesley  bad  presided 
in  person,  and  exercised  bis  all- 
powerful  influence  and  control. 
Eighteen  months  later  be  passed 
away ;  and  now  that  be  was  no  more, 
wounds  that  had  previously  been 
healed  but  sHgbtly,  broke  out  anew, 
and  questions  that  had  been  allowed 
by  mutual  consent  to  drop  into  the 
background,  now  forced  themselves 
once  more  to  the  front  and  demand- 
ed settlement.  Some  time  previous 
to  Mr.  Wesley^s  death,  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Methodist  Societies  keep- 
ing up  their  ambiguous  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  ^had 
again  and  again  been  made  clearly 
evident.  Still  the  inevitable  change 
was  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
After  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  however, 
the  question  was  agitated  with  in- 
tense feeling ;  and  it  was  found  that 
some  change  must  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  to  Methodist  discipline. 
The  difficulties  of  the  atuation  were 
multiplied  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
and  the  Preachers  were  so  divided 
in  opinion. 

At  the  previous  Conference  the 
Preachers  had  got  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  relieved  themselves  of 
the  responsibility,  by  adopting  the 
convenient  and  Scriptural  expedient 
of  casting  lots,  the  decision  being : 
'  You  shall  not  administer  the  Sac- 
rament the  ensuing  year.'  But  the 
Societies  were  not  relieved;  the 
controversy  soon  broke  out  anew; 
and  the  agitation  had  such  an 
injurious  effect,  that  the  District 
Meetings  of  1793  bad  the  sad  and 
strange  duty  of  reporting  aconsiderar 
ble  decrease.  It  was  therefore  felt 
that  the  question  must  be  settled 
at  once,  one  way  or  another.  The 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  Societies 
were  seriously  threatened.  Leeds 
bad,  as  usual,  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  y  and  about  this 
time  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  anxious  for  the  change,  but 
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unable  to  get  it  at  the  Old  Chapel, 
took  for  themfielves  a  large  room 
near  the  Red  Hall,  Guildford  Street, 
and  converted  it  into  a  preaching- 
house  capable  of  holding  five  hun- 
dred people,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Beth^  Chapel.  Here  service  was 
held  at  two  p.m. 

Once  more,  then,  Leeds  was  %o 
witness  a  most  important  Confer- 
ence, and  the  famous  Old  Chapel 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  discussion 
of  burning  Connexional  questions. 
The  Delegates  from  the  various 
Districts  reached  Leeds  on  Tuesday, 
July  23rd,  to  draw  up  th9  plan  of 
the  Staiiong.  The  Conference  pro- 
per was  to  commence  on  the  next 
Monday.  On  the  Friday  and 
Saturday,  therefore,  there  might 
have  been  seen  riding  into  Leeds  a 
number  of  Methodist  Preachers, 
some  few  in  chaises,  but  most  of 
them  on  horseback,  with  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  long,  heavy  coats,  and 
the  inevitable  saddle-bags  containing 
linen,  books,  papers,  etc. 

The  Conference  began  on  Monday, 
July  29th.  The  Preachers  made  choice 
of  John  Pawson  as  their  President, 
doubtless  deeming  it  fitting  that  one 
who  was  so  intimatelyassociated  with 
the  Methodism  of  Leeds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, should  occupy  the  Chair 
in  that  town ;  knowing  also  that  Mr. 
Paw6on*8  strong  good  sense,  wide 
experience,  and  firm  but  kindly  bear- 
ing, rendered  him  a  most  suitable 
person  to  preside  over  important 
debates.  *  We  had,'  writes  Mr. 
Pawson, '  several  very  difficult  affiurs 
to  settle  ;  but  the  Lord  our  Saviour 
was  present  with  us,  and  we  were 
merafuUy  brought  through  them.' 
On  July  30th,  1793— a  memorable 
date  in  our  history — in  a  full  and 
deeply  interested  Conference,  the  im- 
portant debate  began.  Mr.  Pawson 
writes: 

*  I  endeavoured  to  guard  them  against 
aU  andne  warmth  of  temper,  against  all 
penonal  refloctiona  and  personal  alter- 


cations»  and  entreated  them  to  endeavour 
to  govern  their  own  spirit  and  temper, 
80  that  we  might  get  through  our 
business  comfortably.  We  were  again 
in  no  small  danger  of  dividing:  many 
fully  expected  that  we  should,  and 
laboured  to  accomplish  it;  but  they 
were  again  happily  disappointed.  1  en- 
treated my  brethren  to  sit  down  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and,  in  the 
fear  of  His  sacred  name,  with  a  single 
eye  to  His  glom  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  our  Societies ; 
and,  laying  aside  all  bigotry  and  party 
spirit,  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  In  order  eflectuaUy 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  His  people.' 

The  debate  waa  continued  with 
unabated  earnestness  all  through 
the  day.  A  spirit  of  mutual  for- 
bearance evidently  governed  the 
speakers,  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  praiseworthy  candour 
and  cocdness.  Mr.  William  Thomp- 
son, the  first  President  after  Mr. 
"Wesley's  death,  was  the  chief 
opposer  of  any  deviation  from  the 
•  Old  Plan.'  Towards  evening,  when 
almost  aU  that  could  be  said  on 
either  side  had  been  fairly  urged, 
Mr.  Pawson  rose,  and  amid  breath- 
less silence,  put  the  question  to  the 
vote:  *  Shall  those  Societies  which 
unanimously  desire  to  have  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered  to  them 
by  their  own  Preachers,  have  it  or 
not?'  The  votes  were — for,  86; 
against,  38.  The  Rev.  Charles 
Atmore  writes :  *  On  Tuesday  our 
grand  debate  respecting  the  Sacra- 
ment began.  I  had  my  fears,  but  they 
were  disappointed  I  My  hopes,  but 
they  were  exceeded  I  Never  did  I 
more  clearly  see  the  gracious  inter- 
position of  the  "  God  of  peace,"  or 
the  manifest  defeat  of  the  designs 
of  the  sower  of  discord.' 

The  Conference  addressed  two 
Circular  Letters  to  the  Societies  in 
explanation  and  defence  of  their 
decision,  distinctly  intimating  that 
they  only  consented  under  protest 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
that  they  were  very  reluctant  to 
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deviate  even  thus  far  from  the 
Established  Church. 

It  was  decided  that  only  one 
Preacher  should  attend  the  Confer- 
ence from  Scotland,  and  one  from 
Ireland.  Leeds  was,  as  usual,  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  wives  of 
three  Preachers ;  and  as  two  of  its 
own  Ministers  either  had  no  wives 
or  required  no  provision  for  them, 
Leeds  had  to  maintain  the  wives  of 
W.  Butterfield,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
and  John  Barritt,  of  Hexham.  Some 
laxity,  it  appears,  had  been  shown 
by  some  of  the  Local  Preachers  in 
reference  to  attending  the  Class- 
Meeting,  and  some  of  them  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  urge  that  they 
were  exempt  from  the  law  which 
was  binding  upon  ordinary  members. 
The  Conference  therefore  passed  a 
strong  resolution  that  aU  Local 
Preachers  should  meet  in  Class,  and 
that  no  exception  was  to  be  made 
to  this  rule,  even  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  been  travelling  Preachers 
in  former  years.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  no  gowns,  cassocks, 
bands  or  surplices  should  be  worn 
by  any  Preacher;  that  the  title  of 
•  Reverend '  should  not  in  future  be 
used  by  the  Fre<ichera  towards  eadi 
other;  and  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween ordained  and  unordained 
Preachers  should  be  dropped. 

The  Fund  for  the  support  of  the 
Missions  in  the  West  Indies  being 
considerably  in  debt,  it  was  decided 
that  a  general  collection  should  be 
made  for  the  Missions  during  the 
year  in  the  congregations.  A  list 
of  Preachers  in  *  reserve '  was  kept 
at  this  time,  in  which  appears  the 
name  of  *  John  Farrar,  of  Halifax,' 
described  as  having  '  a  wife  and  two 
children.'  August  4th  was  what  is 
now  called  Corferenoe  Swnday  ;  and 
at  that  time  it  was  customary  to 
publicly  admit  candidates  for  the 
Ministry  on  that  day.  In  reference 
to  this  fact  Mr.  Pawson  writes: 
<  We  had  the  most  solemn  and  affect- 


ing meeting,  when  the  Pi'eacfaerg, 
twenty-three  in  number,  were 
admitted  into  Full  Connexion,  I  ever 
saw  on  that  occasion.  The  people 
sung  the  praises  of  the  Lord  more 
like  angels  than  men,  and  surely  it 
was  a  heaven  upon  earth.' 

Mr.  Entwisle's  account  of  tlus 
memorable  day  is  as  follows : 

*0n  Sunday,  August  4ih,  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  in  our  chapel 
at  Leeds.  The  place  was  exceedingly 
crowded,  which  rendered  it  leas  com- 
fortable than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Yet  there  was  much  of  the  Divioe 
presence  felt.  In  the  evening  my  dear 
uncle  preached  from  "How  beautifnl 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  etc."  After 
which,  in  public,  before  about  /iwr 
th&uiand  people,  he  admitted  twenty- 
three  young  Preachers  into  Full  Con^ 
nexion.  They  all  stood  up  in  the  front  seat 
of  the  gallery  before  the  pulpit.  He  asked 
them  many  questions  respecting  their 
experience,  etc.,  which  they  answered. 
He  also  gave  them  suitable  advices  and 
admonitions,  particularly  reminding 
them  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
were  witnesses  of  their  solemn  engage- 
ments. The  young  men,  some  of  them 
at  least,  wept  exceedingly.  Mr.  Mather 
gave  them  an  exhortation  and  prayed. 
Then  Mr.  Hopper  prayed  in  the  most 
melting  manner ;  after  which  my  uncle 
prayed  and  concluded.  The  service  con- 
tinued three  hours,  yet  none  seemed  weaiy. 
It  was  like  another  Pentecost.  People, 
both  professors  of  religion  and  others, 
were  weeping  on  every  side.  From  what 
I  have  since  heard  I  believe  it  was  a  time 
of  general  refreshing.' 

Mr.  Atmore  writes : 

*  On  the  Lord's  day  I  intended  to  hear 
Mr.  Pawson,  but  could  not  ent«r  the 
chapel  on  account  of  the  crowd.  James 
Bogers  preached  in  the  yard  to  several 
thousands.' 

The  day  following  a  sad  event 
took  place  near  Leeds,  which,  when 
it  became  known,  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  the  Conference — ^the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  a  most  exemplary  and 
beneficent  member  of  the  Hull 
Society.  He  and  his  wife  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  Leeds  during  the  Con- 
ference.   They  had  been  present  at 
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sion  on  the  audienoe.  His  subject 
was  the  kingly  office  of  Ghiist  He 
powerfully  denounced  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  insubordination  so 
rife  in  those  troublous  times,  at 
the  same  time  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  submission  to  the  wise 
government  of  so  mighty  and  bene- 
ficent a  King  as  Jesus  Christ.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  he  leaned 
over  the  pulpit  and  said  to  the  pre- 
centor, •  I  will  give  out  the  last  two 
verses  myself.'    The  verses  were : 


the  Sunday  services.  Mr.  Benson, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  thus 
refers  to  the  melancholy  occurrence : 

*I  had  seen  him  seroral  times  in  the 
ooane  of  the  Conf  erenoe,  and  was  glad 
to  find  him  as  nsmd  a  most  benevolent, 
friendly,  and  affectionate  man.  He  and 
Mzs.  Fox  set  off  in  a  one-horse  chaise 
last  night  for  Thorp-arch.  On  B— 
Moor  the  chaise  was  overtmrned,  and 
His.  Fox  was  a  little  hurt  on  her  face. 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  appear  hurt  at  all ;  but 
notwithstanding,  having  wiped  the  blood 
from  off  his  wife's  face,  and  endeavoured 
to  lift  up  the  chuse,  he  fell  down  and 
instantly  expired.' 

About  the  same  hour  Mr.  Benson 
was  delivering  a  powerful  sermon 
to  the  Ministers  and  people,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
MethodiH  MagaziTie^  from  '  He  that 
winneth  souls  is  wise.' 

Mr.  Benson  at  this  Conference 
also  preached  a  sermon  on  '  Gk)  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel,'  etc.  This  sermon,  under  the 
tiUe  Christ^ 8  Commission  to  His  Min- 
isters, stands  first  in  the  volume  of 
Benson's  Sermons  published  in  1802. 

Of  Mr.  Bradbum's  power  at  this 
period  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
who  heard  him  during  this  Confer- 
enoe.  Mr.  Bradbum  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  which  the  Eev.  Edward 
ParHons  was  the  Minister,  and 
amongst  the  crowded  congregation 
was  a  young  man,  whose  genial 
face  afterwards  became  familiar  to 
the  Methodist  people  aU  over  Eng- 
land. His  name  was  William 
Dawson.  Being  a  Churchman,  his 
liking  for  the  clerical  costume  was 
gratified,  when  Mr.  Bradbum  came 
into  the  pulpit  habited  in  the  gown 
usually  worn  by  Mr.  Parsons.  Mr. 
Bradbum  himself  had  a  weakness 
for  *  vestments;'  and  had  during  the 
year  caused  great  offence  to  some  of 
the  Bristol  people  by  wearing  a  gown 
and  bands.  Hence  the  'minute' 
passed  by  thisConference  in  reference 
to  ckriod  attire.  Mr.  Bradbum's 
noble  and  commanding  figure  and 
venerable  aspect,  made  a  deep  impres- 


*  The  government  of  earth  and  seas 

Upon  His  shoulders  shall  be  laid ; 
His  wide  dominions  shall  increase, 
And  honours  to  His  name  be  paid. 

<  Jesns,  the  Holy  Child,  shall  sit 

High  on  His  father  David's  throne ; 
Shall  crush  His  foes  beneath  His  feet, 
And  reign  to  ages  yet  unknown.' 

The  recital  of  these  verses  made 
such  an  impression  on  Dawson's 
mind,  that,  though  he  then  heard 
them  for  the  first  time,  he  remem- 
bered them  ever  af  terwiu:tls. 

This  memorable  Conference  ended 
August  9th : 

*0n  Thursday  evening  [writes  Mr. 
Atmore]  we  concluded  our  peaceful  Con- 
ference as  we  had  begun,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes  in 
profound  silence,  we  rose  up  and  sang 
with  great  solemnity  the  Covenant  Hymn, 
and  thus  engaged  ourselves  afresh  unto 
the  Lord.'  *  All  present '  [says  Mr.  Ent- 
wisle]  'were  deeply  affected.  We  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  Supper  together.  Here 
again  my  heart  overflowed  with  love. 
Three  of  the  old  Preachers — my  Uncle 
Pawson,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Mather 
— prayed,  and  God  was  indeed  very  pre- 
sent and  precious...!  have  had  the 
honour,  the  pleasure,  and  the  profit  of 
the  company  of  most  of  my  venerable  and 
aged  brethren,  or  rather  fathers,  in  the 
ministry,  who  have  ^equently  made  our 
house  their  home  during  the  Conference. 

*  There  has  been  much  of  God  in  this 
Conference.  The  oldest  Preachers  say  they 
never  saw  so  excellent  a  spirit  at  any 
time.  The  next  morning  (August  9th) 
we  met  at  Jive  &elock,  and  after  some 
friendly  conversation  and  several  had 
prayed,  we  finally  parted.  It  affected 
my  heart  much  to  see  the  old  men,  Mr. 
Hopper  especially,  weeping,  and  to  hear 
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him  flay  he  had  lived  to  •Mgloriofosda^s  gaJthstei    of    latt    in    the   eh«pel 

--that  tfaifl  WW  the  heft  Oonferenoe  he  yard  and  attracted  the  attrntum  of 

had  attended  iniipwwrdB  of  forty  yean.'  ^^  ^^^^^  were  aeen  no  longer. 

And  now  onoe  mom  Leeds  pv»-  The  multitudes  that  had  day  alter 

sented  its  ordinary  af^Maranoe,  the  day,  early  and  late,  thronged  the 

large   numbers    of    venUemen    in  pews  and  aisles  and  windows  of  the 

clerieal  oestume,  who  bad  been  seen  chapel  had  dispersed,  and  the  pre- 

going  to  and  from  the  Old  Bog^avd  dncts  of    the    sacred  edifice — ^the 

ZTotiM,  now    vanished    as   rapidly  chapel  yard  and  the  adjoining  garth, 

as    they    had    eome.     The    little  the  *  Boggard  Close' — ^resumed  their 

groups  of  eager  talkers  that  had  wonted  quiet  and  semi-rural  aspect. 


TEXTS  FOR  THE  TIMES: 

*LIP1  WORTH  UTINO/ 

BY  THE  RKV.  BU8TACB  B.  CONDBB,  D.D. 

*  To  me  to  live  is  Chriat.'— Philippianb  i.  21. 

Thb  question, '  la  life  worth  Uping  f '  may  be  answered  by  asking  another 
question,  *  Has  life  any  object  that  is  worth  living  for  ? '  Objectless,  pur- 
poseless life  is  scarcely  worth  calling  life.  Multitudes  may  be  said  rather 
to  spend  life  than  to  live.  Their  lives  have  no  purpose,  no  inspiration,  no  goal 
They  do  not  •  press  toward  the  mark.'  If  they  are  rich,  they  loiter  and 
idle  their  days  away.  If  they  are  poor,  they  drudge  in  one  monotonous 
round.  The  wasting  dajrs  and  rolling  years  are  bringing  them  swiftly 
nearer  to  the  close  of  lif e^  but  not  to  anything  of  which  they  can  say— 
'  This  is  what  I  have  lived  for;  this  was  worth  living  for;  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain  I '  Compaie  the  listless  gait  of  the  loiterer  along  the  streets 
or  the  saunterer  in  the  fields,  with  the  steady  tread  of  the  man  of  business 
on  his  way  to  an  appointment,  or  the  traveller  on  the  road,  the  alert  step 
of  the  sportsman  out  on  the  moor,  or  the  tourist  climbing  the  mountain 
path.  What  makes  the  difference  ?  The  former  are  objectless ;  the  latter 
have  each  one  his  object,  to  which  he  knows  that  every  step  briugs 
him  nearer.  Even  such  is  the  difference  between  a  man  whose  life  has  no 
set  purpose,  and  one  whose  life  lies  before  him  as  a  marked-out  course, 
and  who  can  say,  '  Thia  one  thing  I  do.*  But  one  may  have  an  object,  and 
a  worthy  one,  and  yet  miss  one's  way  ]  or  strength  may  fail,  and  the  race 
be  lost  before  it  is  half  run.  If  life  is  to  be  truly  worth  living,  we  must 
not  only  have  a  worthy  object  to  live  for ;  we  must  be  in  the  right  way— 
every  step  a  step  nearer  the  goal ;  and  we  must  have  strength  to  hold  on 
and  hold  out,  that  we  *  lose  not  the  things  we  have  wrought,  but  obtain 
a  full  reward.' 

These  three  seem  to  me  all  included  in  St.  Paul's  declaration t  *  Tome 
to  lif>e  is  Christ:  the  Object,  the  Rule,  the  victorious  Enei^  of  his  life 
were  all  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  lived  fob  Christ ;  ukb  Christ;  by 
Christ. 
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I.  •  To  me  to  Kve  is  Christ,'  means,  first,  The  one  inspiring  purpose  and 
aim  of  my  life  is,  to  lite  for  Chbist  that  I  may  please  Him,  serve  Him, 
glorify  Him ;  *  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferixigs;'  'that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be 
f  onnd  in  Him ! ' 

This  is  no  flash  of  passing  enthunasm,  no  poetic  dream,  no  rhetorical 
exBggoration.  It  is  a  just  and  sober  description  of  Paul's  life.  Words 
like  these  are  easily  uttered,  no  doubt.  It  is  easy  for  the  statesman  to  say 
*  I  live  for  my  country ' ;  the  physician,  *  I  live  for  my  patients ' ;  the  man 
of  science,  *  I  live  for  science.'  But  to  knoTv  the  value  of  such  declarations, 
you  look  at  the  man's  daily  life,  and  see  whether  that  speaks  the  same 
language.  Now  if  you  study  the  writings  and  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  one  thing  he  really  cared  for  was  what  he 
calls  *  the  work  of  Christ.'  The  sentiment  condensed  with  such  burning 
earnestness  into  these  few  words,  rings  through  all  his  Epistles,  and  gives 
the  key  to  his  whole  life  from  the  time  of  his  conversion.  Before  that 
prand  turning-point  in  his  life  he  had  been  a  man  of  intense  purpose. 
Never  from  his  youth  up  had  he  been  an  idler,  a  pleasure-seeker,  or  a 
greedy  hunter  after  worldly  lucre.  In  that  fierce  persecution  of  Christ's 
dl^^ciples,  the  remorseful  memory  of  which  haunted  and  humbled  him  to 
his  dying  day,  he  verily  thought  he  did  God  service.  But  the  day  which 
changed  his  views  concerning  Jesus  changed  everything  for  him.  *It 
pleased  God,'  he  says,  *  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me.'  Thenceforth  *  what  things 
were  gain '  to  him,  he  '  counted  loss  for  Christ.'  His  thoughts,  affections, 
efforts,  all  flowed  from  that  time  in  one  channel.  To  '  preach  Christ,'  to 
make  known  to  others  the  great  discovery  which  had  revolutionized  his 
own  life,  and  to  spread  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  became 
his  master-passion.  Even  when  life  and  death  hung  in  the  balance,  he 
could  not  tell  which  scale  was  heavier,  until  he  knew  how  Christ  could 
be '  magnified  in  his  body,  whether  by  life,  or  by  death.'  And  the  one 
star  which  shone  at  the  end  of  his  course,  the  magnet  which  ever  drew 
him  onward  with  resistless  force,  was  the  prospect  of  departing  to  be  with 
Christ,  *  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord.' 

"WTien  at  last  the  great  Apostle  sealed  his  ministry  with  his  blood,  and 
was  enrolled  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  monu- 
ment or  inscription  marked  his  grave.  But  if  there  had  been,  we  can  tell 
wliat  epitaph  he  would  have  desired  to  have  :  *  Paul,  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  Some  one,  impatient  of  seeing  any  one  exalted  to  this  heroic 
height  of  disinterestedness,  is  ready,  perhaps,  to  ask:  'But  did  Paul 
expect  no  wages  for  his  service  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  he  would  not  serve 
Christ  in  vain?  Does  he  not  himself  talk  of  a  " reward,"  a  "  prize,"  a 
**  crown  " '  ?  Undoubtedly.  And  more  than  this,  he  felt  that  a  commis- 
non  had  been  entrusted  to  him  which  he  dared  not  neglect :  '  Woe  is  unto 
me,*  he  said, '  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel ! '  Just  so,  a  brave  soldier  might 
^j  he  dare$  not  leave  his  post  or  betray  his  trust.  But  the  soldier  does  not 

2  K 
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fight  merely  because  he  is  afraid  to  run  away,  or  merely  for  the  rewards  of 
victory.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  unworthy  of  those  rewards.  His  main 
motive  is  his  sense  of  duty,  and  love  to  his  country,  his  sovereign,  his 
cause.  And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  he  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
die  in  their  defence. 

So  it  was  with  the  Apostle.  That  selfish  absorption  in  the  care  of  one's 
own  salvation  and  eternal  happiness  which  some  Christians  seem  to  account 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  was  so  far  from  governing  him,  that  he  telL: 
us  he  was  ready  to  wish  himself  'aocunsed  from  Christ,'  if  only  he  could 
thus  have  saved  those  to  whom  he  preached  Christ  in  vain.  What  filled 
his  heart  and  inspired  his  preaching,  carried  him  through  his  amazing 
labours,  and  through  that  warfare  of  sufiering  of  which  in  one  place 
he  gives  us  a  brief  outline,  and  drew  from  him  the  tears  which  not 
seldom  blotted  his  writing  or  choked  his  speech,  was  intense,  supreme  love 
to  Christ ;  and  a  passionate  desire  that  others  might  know  Christ  as  he 
knew  Him,  love  and  trust  Christ  as  he  loved  and  trusted  Him,  and  *  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge.' 

One  might  appeal  even  to  an  unbeliever,  and  ask-—'  Is  not  this  noble— 
admii'able — enviable  ? '  You  say : '  It  is  illusion.  Paul  was  an  enthusifLst, 
a  dreamer.'  Paul  himself  answers,  '  I  am  not  mad ;  but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.'  Suppose  it  was  an  illusion,  do  you  not  envy 
it  ?  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  believe,  feel,  live  like  him  ?  Can  you 
imagine  anything  else,  whether  dream  or  reality,  that  can  bestow  on  life 
such  grandeur  or  such  interest  ?  To  work  day  by  day  under  the  eye  of 
a  Divine  Master  Who  has  loved  you  with  a  love  immeasurably  greater 
than  any  love  you  can  give  to  Him,  has  done  for  you  already  infinitely 
more  than  you  ever  will  be  able  to  do  for  Him,  and  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  is  not  ashamed  to  call  you  His  brother !  To  work  for  mankind 
in  working  for  the  Bedeemer  of  the  human  race ;  not  (as  the  Positivist 
bids  you)  for  an  imaginary  future  Humanity,  to  bloom  long  ages  after  your 
dust  is  forgotten  (and  perhaps  if  a  comet  should  chance  to  fall  into  the 
sun,  never  to  bloom  at  all) ;  but  for  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  to- 
day, and  their  children,  whom  you  shall  meet,  and  with  whom  you  shall  n- 
joice,  when  *  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth'  shall '  rejoice  together.'  And 
all  this  with  the  assured  certainty  that  every  step  and  struggle,  eveiy  day 
and  hour,  is  bringing  you  nearer  to  His  presence.  His  smile,  His  *  Well  done! ' 
O,  if  this  were  a  dream,  who  might  not  wish  so  to  dream  always  ?  But 
if  it  be  TBUB,  who  is  to  be  so  envied  as  the  man  who  can  say,  *  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ?' 

II.  This  declaration  implies  that  the  rule  of  life,  as  well  as  the  end  of 
life,  is  to  be  found  in  Christ.  He  that  would  live  for  Christ  must  learn 
to  live  LiKB  Christ. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  Apostle  Paul's  mind,  in  penning  (or 
dictating)  his  Epistles,  than  the  thought    that  he  was  drawing  his  own 
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picture ;  and  that  after  eighteen  hundred  years  men  would  be  reading  his 
words  in  above  two  hundred  languages,  and  seeking  to  learn  the  secret  of 
his  life.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  willed  that  so  it  should  be ;  and  if  Paul 
himself  had  designed  it,  he  could  not  more  frankly  have  taken  us  into  his 
confidence.  His  ideal  of  life — the  pattern  and  standard  after  which  he 
intensely  desired  his  own  life  and  character  to  be  fashioned — was 
UKXNXBS  TO  Chbist  ;  moral  and  spiritual  resemblance  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  idea  pervades  his  exhortations.  His  supreme  argument  against 
selfidmess  is,  '  Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself.'  His  all-comprehensive 
description  of  Christian  benevolence  and  self -denial  is,  *•  Let  this  mind  be 
in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  His  conception  of  Christian  per- 
fection is  attaining  '  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ; ' 
'growing  up  into  TTi'tti  in  all  things,  Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ.'  With 
a  frank  boldness  which  arises  from  no  defect  of  humility,  but  from 
conscious  simplicity  of  aim,  he  is  not  afraid  to  say,  '  Be  ye  followers  of  me , 
even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.' 

If  some  Christians  have  dwelt  on  the  example  of  Christ  unduly,  because 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  aspects  of  His  sinless  and  complete  obedience,  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  shrink  from  giving  it  its  due  place,  but  rather 
a  warning  against  failing  so  to  do.  The  truth  is,  that  those  views  of  our 
Saviour's  person  and  work  which  seem  most  strongly  contrasted  are 
mutually  indispensable.  His  Deity  would  be  a  doctrine  in  the  air,  a 
dogma  without  practical  interest  or  bearing  on  our  salvation,  if  it  were 
sundered  from  His  true  and  proper  humanity,  and  death,  in  our  nature, 
for  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  He  is  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus,' 
partaker  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  draws  all  its  religious  import  and  power  to 
move  our  hearts  from  our  belief  that  He  is  also  One  from  eternity  with 
the  Eternal  Father,  '  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  It  is  this  which  gives 
not  only  infinite  preciousness  to  His  sufferings,  but  glory  to  His  obedience, 
and  moral  power  to  His  example. 

likeness  to  Jesus  must  mean  resemblance  in  character  and  principle,  not 
in  drcumstanoe.  No  one  life  could  be  a  model  for  all  human  lives  in 
outward  form  and  detail.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  and  beautiful  .to  note  how 
our  Saviour^s  life  was  so  ordered  as  to  make  His  example  of  the  widest 
possible  application.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Son  of  David,  the  pro- 
mised King  of  Israel,  had  been  bom  and  trained  (as  might  have  been 
rearanably  expected)  in  a  palace.  Or  suppose  he  had  been  brought  up,  like 
the  young  King  Joash,  among  learned  rabbins  and  officiating  priests,  in  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  Temple ;  or,  like  John  the  Baptist,  among  desert 
solitudes,  leading  a  life  of  lonely  meditation,  fasting  and  prayer.  How 
far  away  from  all  common  human  experience  would  the  lofty  saintliness  of 
wich  a  life  have  appeared  !  There  would  have  seemed  something  almost 
profane  in  bringing  it  down  in  our  thoughts  to  the  ordinary  level  at  which 
the  multitude  must  live.  But  the  Child  Jesus,  in  the  lowly  home  of 
Joseph  and  Mary ;  the  Boy  of  twelve  coming  up  for  the  first  time  to  the 
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Temple  in  that  company  of  plain,  perhaps  poor  and  rough,  neighbours ; 
*  Je^us  the  Carpenter/  leading,  up  to  His  thirtieth  birthday,  the  humble, 
laborious  life  of  a  hand-worker  and  tradesman  in  a  country  town,  yet  all  the 
while  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,'  reflecting  in  daily 
life  the  image  of  God's  own  character ;  this  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  abase  all 
human  pride,  but  to  cheer  and  raise  the  lowliest,  the  poorest,  the  weakest  with 
the  thought,  '  I,  too,  may  be  a  follower  of  Jesus,  and  tread  in  His  steps.' 
Even  when  the  time  came  for  Him  to  lay  aside  that  lowly  disguise,  to 
enter  on  that  path  which  none  could  tread  but  He,  and  to  appear  in  His 
true  character  as  Prophet,  Teacher,  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  King  of  men ; 
yet  in  all  that  concerned  Himself  He  maintained  a  rigorous  simplicity,  an 
absolute  poverty,  a  laborious  diligence,  a  readiness  to  mis  with  the  crowd 
and  be  at  every  one's  beck  and  call,  which  kept  Him  in  sympathy  with  all 
varieties  of  human  life.     The  child,  the  beggar,  the  outcast,  the  leper, 
feared  no  repulse.    He  was  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.     He  had 
'  not  where  to  lay  His  head'    It  is  the  rich,  the  great>  the  wise,  not  the 
poor  and  lowly,  who  are  most  in  danger  of  feeling  as  though  the  life  of 
Jesus  were  no  pattern  for  theirs,  missing  its  lessons,  and  failing  to  hear 
the  voice  which  says,  'Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.'  Thus,  too,  they  are  in  most  danger  of  losing  the 
gracious  promise  which  follows, — •  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.' 

III.  Lastly,  this  declaration  indicates  the  sustaining  power,  the 
victorious  energy,  by  which  alone  the  life  we  have  been  speaking  of 
becomes  possible.  If  we  are  to  live  for  Christ,  and  like  Christy  we  must 
live  BY  Christ. 

The  Apostle  was  taught  from  the  very  outset  of  his  Christian  life  the 
lesson  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  Saviour  Whom  he  waa  to  preach  to 
the  world.  Stricken  down  in  the  full  pride  of  his  hostility  to  the  new 
heresy,  by  one  flash  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Whom  he  persecuted,  he  lay  in 
helpless  blindness  and  overwhelming  shame  and  anguish  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  messenger  of  Jesus  brought  him  healing  of  both  body  and  mind. 
*  Immediately,'  he  says,  '  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,' — consulted 
no  human  counsellors  or  teachers ;  *  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
them  who  were  apostles  before  me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia.'  There,  in 
some  lodge  in  the  vast  wilderness,  in  prayer  and  solitary  thought,  and 
earnest  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  received  directly  from  the 
risen  and  ascended  Lord  the  Gospel  of  which  he  says,  *  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Emerging  from  such  a  school  as  that,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  *  confounded 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  very  Christ.' 

St.  Paul's  intense  conscientiousness  and  love  of  righteousness,  which  gave 
so  keen  a  tooth  of  remorse  to  his  sense  of  his  great  sin  in  persecuting  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  gave  a  corresponding  intensity  to  his  faith  in  the 
Atonement.    It  was  no  exaggeration,  but  the  simple  expression  of  hiii 
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genuine  feeling'  when  he  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sinners.  He 
grasped  the  Oroas  as  the  one  thing  which  lay  between  hin>  and  despair. 
He  believed  and  therefore  spoke.  When  he  taught  that  *  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself/  that  He  has  « made  Him  to  be  sin 
for  u^'  that  we  may  be  righteous  in  TTim  j  that  He  has  *  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself ; ' 
and  when  he  beseeches  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,— St.  Paul  is  laying 
bare  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  own  soul — dipping  his  pen  in  his  own 
life-blood.  To  be  *  without  Christ '  was  to  his  mind  to  be  '  without  hope.' 
To  be  Christ's,  was  to  possess  all  things.  He  calls  Christ '  owr  l\fe^  because 
in  his  view  these  two — Christ,  and  eternal  life— were  inseparable.  To 
kim  to  live  was  Christ.  And  therefore  he  embraced  the  Atonement  with 
80  vivid  an  emotion  of  personal  deliverance,  obligation,  gratitude :  *  IFAo 
fotwi  TO«,  afhd  gcbve  ffinuel/for  m$/* 

This  lesson  of  personal,  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  was  yet 
further  enforced  by  that  remarkable  and  painful  experience  described  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  After  heavenly  revelations  more  glorious  probably  than  were 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  except  St.  John,  the  Apostle  was  visited  with  that 
affiction,  vaguely  referred  to  as  *  a,  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  in  which  he  recognised 
at  once  a  Divine  discipline  and  a  satanic  hindrance  to  his  work.  Thrice, 
with  all  his  characteristic  earnestness,  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
remove  this  burden.  Then  came  the  memorable  answer,  given  not  for  his 
sake  alone,  but  for  thousands  whose  faith  has  anchored  on  these  words  in 
the  storms  of  life :  *  My  grace  is  sufficient/or  thee :  for  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.'  The  lesson  was  learned.  The  prayer  was  more  than 
answered,  though  the  petition  was  not  granted.  Paul  learned  not  simply 
to  bear,  bat  to  glory  in  weakness,  that  Christ's  strength  might  rest  on  him, 
'I  live»'  he  elsewhere  says ;  '  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.' 

This  is  no  peculiar  or  exceptional  experience.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian  life,  though  written  out  for  our  instruction  in  an  example  of 
angular  force  and  loftiness.  Our  Saviour  Himself  laid  down  this  law  in 
His  farewell  discourse :  '  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
caonpt  bear  fruit  of  itself,  ezoept  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  Me.  • .  He  that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
Mngeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  wiihotU  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.* 

No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  than  the  attempt  to  invert  this  law,  and  to 
separate  what  God  has  thus  joined.  If  there  is  to  be  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  life/or  Christ  and  life  lik^  Christ,  there  must  be  the  root  of  life  in  Christ. 
Our  Lord  aet  this  forth  in  that  vivid  similitude  which  seemed  to  '  many  of 
Hisdisctples'  so  dark  an  enigma  that  they  'went  back,  and  walked  no 
i&ote  with  Him.'  *  As  the  living  Father  bath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the 
ftther ;  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me.' 

Is  this  an  en^;ma  to  us — ^a  strange  stumbling-block,  an  unintelligible 
potable  ?  Or  is  it  the  sepret  of  our  own  life — the  spiing  and  solace  of  oiu* 
^J  ei^rience  ?    If  not,  why  not  ?    If  Christ  be  not '  in  you  the  hope  qf 
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glory;  what  force  is  there  in  your  life  that  wiU  stand  the  shock  of  trial  ? 
What  principle  that  will  bear  the  test  of  Divine  judgment  ?    What  germ 
of  Ufe  and  promise  that  will  not  shrivel  up  at  the  touch  and  breatli  of 
death,  and  leave  you  Uke  those  sapless  boughs  of  which  the  I^rd  ^^ 
« Men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  bumed    . 
If  Christ  be  not  the  pattern  of  your  life,  likeness  to  Him  its  law,  after 
what  fashion  are  you  moulding  yourself,  and  how  will  your  life  look  wben 
the  fashion  of  this  worid  passes  away,  and  when  the  glorious  likeneMof 
'the  Pirst-bom  among  many  brethren '  shines  forth  in  every  one  of  ±±is 
redeemed  ones?     If  the  aim,  the  ambition,  the  inspiration  of  your  life  be 
not  to  live  for  Christ,  then  what  else  are  you  living  for  ?    What  else  «m 
make  Ufe  worth  living  ?    What  ambition,  what  prize,  can  the  world  f  umish 
to  compare  for  one  moment  with  this? — ^which  yet  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  Christ  places  within  reach  of  the  lowHest— '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ ! ' 


A    GLIMPSE    AT    SAMOA. 
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FIRST 
This  group— which  in  our  school- 
room days  we  were  taught  to  call 
the  Navigator's  Isles,  but  which  its 
inhabitants  know  as  Samoa — con- 
sists of  eight  principal  isles,  and 
several  islets.  By  far  the  largest 
are  Savaii  and  Upolu,  the  former 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  circumference,  the  latter  two 
hundred.  Both  are  very  beautiful, 
having  high  mountain  ranges  visible 
at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and 
richly  wooded.  They  are  separated 
by  a  strait  about  twelve  miles  wide, 
the  mouth  of  which  is,  as  it  were, 
guarded  by  two  small  isles,  Manono 
andAborima.  The  former  lies  dose  to 
Upolu,  and  one  reef  encircles  both. 
It  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  high 
chiefs,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile^ 
dothed  with  the  richest  verdure. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  probably  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano,  for  it  is  shaped 
like  the  hollow  of  a  hand,  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  It  is  inacces- 
sible, except  at  one  small  opening 
between  the  steep  cliflfe ;  but  passing 
between  these,  you  enter  an  amphi- 
theatre, which  from  the  base  to  the 
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summit,  presents  an  unbroken  mass 
of  tropical  vegetation,  a  most  mar- 
vellous transformation-Boene  from 
the  desolate  crags  of  the  sea-board. 
A  charming  little  village  nestles 
beneath  the  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the 
basin. 

This  natural  stronghold  belongs 
to  the  chiefs  of  Manono,  who  use  it 
in  time  of.  war  as  a  safe  refuge  for 
their  families  and  storehouse  for  their 
property.  All  they  need  da  is  to 
guard  the  narrow  entrance,  which 
they  can  either  defend  by  dropping 
rocks  on  the  invaders,  or  by  so 
placing  ropes  across  it  that  they  can 
overturn  their  canoes.  So  although 
the  warlike  men  of  Manono  have 
occasionally  been  driven  from  their 
own  isle,  they  have  always  found  a 
secure  retreat  in  this  lovely  rock- 
girt  fortress,  where  they  take  good 
care  always  to  have  abundant  stores 
of  food  ready  for  emergencies.  That 
they  need  such  a  place  of  refuge,  you 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that  when 
they  were  first  visited  by  white  men, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  a  basket  was 
suspended  from  the  ridge-x>ole  of  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  war,  and  in  it 
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were  preserved  one  hnndred  and 
ninety-eeven  stones,  which  were  the 
record  of  the  number  of  battles 
which  the  men  of  Manono  had 
foaght  np  to  that  date. 

Would  that  I  oould  speak  of  these 
inter-tribal  wars  as  of  a  tale  of  the 
past  TJnhappilj  poor  Samoa  con- 
tinues to  be  torn  by  never-ending 
dissensions,  fostered  for  their  own  sel- 
fish ends  by  unprincipled  white  men, 
who  little  heed  the  strife  and  blood- 
F^hed,  if  by  means  of  these  their  own 
interests  can  in  any  way  be  advanced. 

The  foreign  residents  in  Samoa 
are  for  the  most  part  English, 
German,  and  American  adventurers^ 
many  of  whom  transferred  them- 
aelves  here  from  Yi\\  at  the  time 
when  British  annexation  brought 
their  days  of  misrule  to  an  end ;  and 
they  now  find  in  Samoa  a  happy  field 
where  they  may  renew  the  intrigues 
of  their  previous  life. 

The  groundwork  of  Samoan  dis- 
pute lies  in  the  conflicting  claims  of 
two  factions — the  Faipule  and  the 
Paletoa;  and  though  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  a  few  words  the  position 
of  affiurs,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  original  Tui  Samoa,%.e.,  kings 
of  Samoa,  were  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tapua.  Some  generations  back  the 
Tongans  invaded  Samoa,  whose 
people  resisted  bravely,  and  finally 
expelled  the  foe.  The  Wellington 
of  that  day  was  a  brave  chief  thence- 
forth known  as  Malietoa,  the  Qood 
Wairior;  a  title  which  from  that  day 
has  been  borne  by  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  isles,  even  if  not  in  the  direct 
lineal  descent.  The  chieiis  of  Savaii 
ind  of  part  of  XTpolUt  with  the  lesser 
isles  of  Manono  and  Apolima,  elected 
Malietoa  their  king.  The  isles  of 
Anna  and  Atua  remained  loyal  to 
the  Tapua  family.  They  were,  how- 
ever, conquered  by  a  successor  of 
Malietoa,  who  reigned  as  king  of  the 
whole  group  till  1840,  since  which 
period  a  ceaseless  strife  has  been 


waged  between  the  contending 
factions.  This  became  aggravated 
in  1869  by  a  split  in  the  Malietoa 
camp,  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  chief,  his  two  sons  contested 
the  succession.  This  double  civil 
war,  fomented  as  usual  by  the  whites, 
raged  till  1872,  when  the  United 
States  assumed  a  sort  of  Protectorate 
over  the  group,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  republic  was  declared,  the 
supreme  power  being  vested  in  the 
hajids  of  a  representative  body  of 
seven  high  chiefs.  These  were 
called  the  Taimua,  t.e.,  the  Pioneers. 
In  January,  1875,  a  new  experi- 
ment was  tried.  Ignoring  the  wis- 
dom which  forbids  having  'two 
queens  in  Brentford,'  the  Samoans 
resolved  to  have  a  king  of  each 
d3^asty,  who  should  reign  jointly ; 
so  Pule  Pule,  of  the  ancient  Tapua 
race,  ascended  the  throne  in  com- 
pany with  Malietoa  Laupepa,  and 
the  number  of  the  Taimua  was  raised 
from  seven  to  fourteen.  How  long 
this  amicable  arrangement  might 
have  continued,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  on  April  Ist,  1875,  a  certain 
Colonel  Steinberger,  an  American, 
obtained  a  passage  to  Apia  in  the 
U.S.  man  of  war,  Tuscarora^  and 
on  landing,  stated  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  Washington  to  organize 
a  new  government.  As  his  sole 
credentiids  he  presented  the  Samoans 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
Gatling  gun,  which  he  said  were  a 
gift  from  President  Grant.  Utterly 
ignoring  all  the  foreign  consuls, 
including  the  representative  of  the 
States,  he  proceeded,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  American  man  of  war, 
to  draw  up  a  new  Constitution, 
declaring  Malietoa  sole  king,  and 
himself  (Steinberger)  Prime  Mini- 
ster ;  in  fact,  supreme  ruler.  This 
matter  being  settied,  the  Ttucarora 
sailed,  and  Steinbeiger  proceeded  to 
arm  the  schooner  Peerless  (which 
he  had  purchased  in  San  Francisco), 
and  sailed  to  Tutuila,  to  put  down 
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the  difiturhanoeB  in  that  isle.  The 
American  Consul  vainly  remon- 
strated against  the  proceedings  of 
this  unlicensed  vessel,  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Barra- 
eoiUa,  commanded  by  Captain  Ste- 
vens, he  seized  the  Peerless  for 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws. 

Then  followed  a  meeting  of  all 
the  foreign  residents,  resolving  to 
free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
this    self-constituted    dictator,     the 
German  Consul,  Goddefro/s  repre- 
sentative, being  the  only  one  who, 
from  personal  interest,  stood  aloof. 
King  Malietoa  now  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Consul  to  aid  him  in  getting 
rid  of  his  arrogant  Premier.     His 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  British 
Consul  and  Captain  Stevens,  who, 
after  an  interview  with  the  King 
and  the  Samoan  representatives,  the 
Taimuaand  the  Faipule,  agreed  to 
arrest  Steinberger,  who  accordingly 
was  carried  on  board   the  Barror 
couta  for  safe  keeping.     His  right 
hand,  Jonas  Coe,  was,  however,  left 
at  large ;  and  by  his  advice  the  Stein- 
berger faction  proceeded  that  night 
to  seize  the  king  and  carry  him  off 
to  the  Isle  of  Savaii,  where  they 
forced  him  to  sign  a  deed  of  abdica- 
tion, vesting  all  power  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Taimua  and  Faipule. 
Within  a   week    Malietoa    contri- 
ved to  send  a  message  to  Captain 
Stevens,  acquainting  him  with  these 
circumstances,  and  requesting  fur- 
ther aid.     The  Barracouta  accord- 
ingly went  to  the  rescue,  and  brought 
the  king  back  to  Apia,  where  he 
was  landed  with  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  and  a  guard  of  marines 
was  told  off  to  protect  him,  as  the 
town  was  now  full  of  armed  mobs 
ready  for  mischief. 

The  king  now  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  chiefs  at  Mulinunu, 
which  lies  on  a  green  peninsula 
beyond  Apia.  He  was  escorted  by 
his  principal  chiefs,  the  Consuls  and 


foreign  residents,  and  by  Captain 
Stevens  with  a  guard  of  sailozs  and 
marines ;  the  latter  carried  unloaded 
arms,  which  were  piled  on  reaching 
the  village.  Suddenly  in  their  rear 
appeared  a  strong  party  of  armed 
natives  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and 
evidently  meditating  an  attack.  An 
officer  advanced  to  parley  with  them, 
but  was  received  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  which  killed  and  woxmded 
several.  Then  followed  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  the  sailorsTought 
at  great  disadvantage,  the  enemy 
being  five  hundred  strong,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  dense  thickets  of 
bananas  and  sugar^Ksane.  Eleven 
sailors  and  marines  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  assailants  lost 
above  double  that  number.  Next 
day,  Mr.  Jonas  Coe  was  tried  by  the 
U.S.  Consul  and  his  other  country- 
men, and  sentenced  to  be  deported. 
So  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing his  diief  on  boieLrd  H.M.S.  Bar- 
racaiUaf  which  conveyed  these  em- 
barrassing guests  to  New  Zealand. 

Much  oil  having  been  poured  on 
these  troubled  waters  by  the  sooth- 
ing intervention  of  the  Missionaries, 
a  superficial  peace  was  established, 
and  Malietoa  Laupepa  once  more 
reiffned.  Erelong  disturbances  again 
broke  out.  Finally,  Malietoa  again 
got  the  upper  hiuid,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged king  by  the  foreign 
powers.  General  Bartlett,  U.S.,  being 
his  Prime  Minister. 

On  November  the  8th,  1880,  King 
Malietoa  died.  He  was  barely  forty 
years  of  age,  and  was  a  man  greatly 
loved  by  all  the  Samoans.  Proba- 
bly, but  for  the  disturbing  presence 
of  the  meddling  whites,  he  might  stUl 
be  reigning  over  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people.  As  it  is,  the  country 
is  once  more  in  a  state  of  anardiy. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  tem- 
porary lulls  that  I  chanced  recently 
to  visit  Samoa  as  a  guest  on  board 
of  a  large  French  man-of-war.  The 
first  spot  where  we  anchored  was 
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at  Pango  Pango,  on  the  island  of 
Tutuila.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
land-locked  harbour  in  the  Samoan 
group.  We  lay  dose  in-shore,  in 
water  twenty-one  fathoms  deep, 
clear  as  crystal  and  calm  as  ajiy  in- 
land lake.  Steep,  richly- wooded  hills 
enclosed  us  on  every  side,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  a  thousand  feet; 
whDe  high  above  all  towered  Mata- 
fae,  a  conical  mountain  two  thousand 
th^e  hundred  feet  high.  So  per- 
fectly were  we  encompassed  by  this 
grand  natural  breakwater,  that  we 
could  discern  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
It  was  like  living  iu  a  vast  cup. 
The  lulls  all  round  were  covered 
with  bread-fruit  trees,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  and  all  the  usual 
wealth  of  tropical  greenery. 

Here  we  spent  a  peaceful  evening 
of  soft,  dear  moonlight,  the  balmy  air 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  many 
blossoms.  At  early  morning  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  canoes  full 
of  natives,  offering  for  sale  clubs, 
native  cloth,  and  baskets.  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  procure  spe- 
cimens of  the  old  stone  axes  of 
Samoa,  as  I  had  already  secured 
some  in  the  Tongan  Isles,  and  many 
in  Fiji,  where^  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  they  were  still  in  common 
household  use;  and  in  the  more  re- 
mote districts,  where  traders  had  not 
found  their  way,  they  were  still  the 
only  tool  used  in  hewing  out  canoes. 
They  are  precisely  sizoilar  to  the 
celts  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the 
sight  of  a  very  inferior  Pijian  or 
Ssmoan  canoe,  thus  manufactured, 
gives  us  a  fair  notion  of  the  re- 
Booroes  of  our  own  ancestors.  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
several  which  were  in  actual  use, 
and  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
stone  was  fastened  with  fibre-string 
to  a  wooden  handle. 

It  really  is  marvellous  to  see 
what  work  these  most  ingenious 
savages  accomplished  with  these  rude 
took;    h^nniug    with    the   first 


labour  of  making  them,  shaping 
them,  and  polishing  them;  then 
hewing  down  great  trees  with  in- 
finite patience,  and  shipping  them 
into  canoes,  bowls,  dubs,  etc.  Soma 
of  the  canoes  have  prows  ornamented 
with  carved  birds,  etc.  The  great 
war  canoes  carry  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons ;  but  we  saw  none 
that  had  space  for  more  than  fifty. 

The  chiefs  were  assembling  to 
hold  a  council  of  war ;  for  though 
the  Puletoa  faction,  to  which  this 
tribe  belongs,  had  recently  been 
severely  beaten,  they  were  keen  to 
return  to  the  fray.  They  were  noble- 
looking  men,  of  the  fairest  race  in 
Polynesia,  and  truly  dignified  in 
their  bearing.  Some  wore  crowns 
of  green  leaves,  and  many  had  blos- 
soms of  scarlet  hibiscus  coquettishly 
stuck  in  their  hair,  whidi  is  cut 
short  and  dyed  with  coral  lime,  and 
frizzled,  and  stiffened  with  a  sort  of 
bandoline  made  of  the  sticky  juice 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  mixed  with 
scented  oil ;  so  that  instead  of  being 
straight  and  glossy  black,  as  Heaven 
made  it,  it  stands  round  the  head 
in  a  stiff  halo  of  tawny  yellow,  like 
that  of  the  Fijians  and  Tongans. 

Of  course  we  found  our  way  to 
the  House  of  Debate,  which,  like 
the  dwelling-houses,  consists  chiefly 
of  a  very  heavy  roof  of  thatch,  sup- 
ported on  strong  wooden  posts.  This 
shdters  a  raised  flooring  covered 
with  soft  hay  and  mats ;  but  walls 
are  considered  almost  superfluous^  so 
that  domestic  life  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly public  nature,  and  the  houses 
resemble  huge  oval  mushrooms.  At 
night  movable  screens  of  plaited 
oocoarpalm  leaves  are  put  up. 

The  spokesmen  at  the  council  are 
a  body  specially  appointed  as  orators. 
They  are  very  fluent,  apparently 
doquent,  and  make  use  of  much 
gesticulation  and  very  graceful  ac- 
tion.  Each  carries  a  fly  flap,  which 
is  his  badge  of  office,  and  consists  of 
a  long  bunch  of  fine  brown  fibre, 
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very  like  a  horse's  toil,  sometimes 
plaited  into  a  multitude  of  the  finest 
braidsy  and  all  attached  to  a  carved 
handle  about  a  foot  in  length. 
While  talking,  the  fly  flap  is  thrown 
caielessly  over  the  right  shoulder. 
I  was  struck  by  the  wrapt  attention 
with  which  the  audience  favoured 
each  successive  speaker.  The  good 
Bishop  was  present,  but  his  efforts 
were  all  in  vain.  We  noticed  that 
in  every  village  and  every  house 
all  the  men  were  busy  rubbing  up 
their  old  guns  and  preparing  am- 
munition. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Bishop  kind- 
ly invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Leone,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 
We  were  a  full  boat-load.  The 
sea  was  very  rough,  and  we  shipped 
80  much  water  that  two  men  had  to 
be  told  off  to  bail  incessantly.  This 
sort  of  boating  is  very  different  horn 
travelling  on  thelovely  fijian  lagoons 
— calm,  mirrorlike  sea  lakes,  over 
which  we  glide  smoothly — ^within 
the  shelter  of  the  endrcling  coral 
reef.  In  Samoa  the  huge  breakers 
dash  madly  on  the  shore,  where  they 
spout  like  Geysers  through  a  thou- 
sand perforated  rocks ;  and  we  had 
to  remain  fully  half  a  mile  from 
land  to  avoid  their  rush. 

We  saw  enough  of  the  island  of 
Tutuila  to  agree  in  the  general  pnuse 
of  its  green  loveliness,  thou^  we 
watched  the  rugged  coast  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  knowing  whether 
there  was  one  spot  where  a  boat 
could  land  in  case  of  need.  But  in 
the  whole  tour  of  twelve  miles  there 
was  not  astngle  place  where  it  would 
have  been  possible.  Even  at  Leone 
there  is  onfy  a  narrow  break  in  the 
rocks  where  landing  is  tolerablysafe 
in  fine  weather. 

As  we  drew  near,  we  saw  a  large 
body  of  SiMno^i*  warriors  exercising 
on  tlM  ^ore,  and  heard  that  the 
people  were  assembling  from  far  and 
near  to  take  measures  for  immedi- 
ately crushing  the  rebels  at  Ptango 


Pango  (our  friends  of  the  morn- 
ing). 

I  started  in  the  early  morning  for 
a  long  walk,  taking  as  my  guide  a 
graceful  half-caste  girl  with  flowing 
black>hair.  She  wore  a  fine  mat 
round  her  waist,  and  a  pretty  patch- 
work pinafore  of  the  simple  form 
generally  adopted  in  Samoa,  that  is, 
a  fathom  of  cloth  with  a  hole  cut 
out  of  the  centre  to  admit  the  head 
and  neck.  It  is  trimmed  with  some 
sort  of  fringe,  either  of  fibre  or  grass. 
Our  path  lay  along  a  shore  edged 
with  black  volcanic  rock.  The  lava 
(composing  this  volcanic  isle)  seems 
to  have  formed  huge  bubbles  as  it 
cooled,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
water-worn,  till  they  are  connected 
one  with  another  by  innumerable 
channels.  So  the  waves  rush  tomnl- 
tuously  into  these  subterraneous 
caves,  and  thence  through  hidden 
passages,  till  they  reach  openings 
like  deep  wells  which  lie  at  intervals 
along  the  shore,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea.  Through  these  chim- 
neys the  rushing  waters  spout  in 
great  foam  fountains,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  that  of  intermittent  gey- 
sera  all  along  the  coast.  I  think 
some  of  the  jets  must  have  been  fully 
a  hundred  feet  high.  And  how  the 
great  billows  do   surge  and  roar! 

No  peaoef  oly  silent  shore  here.  All 
day  the  chiefiB  held  council  of  war, 
to  decide  how  most  effectually 
to  subdue  the  rebels.  They  sat  in 
groups  all  round  the  mato,  that  is, 
Uie  village  green.  At  intervals 
one  of  the  '  talking  men '  stood  up, 
and  laying  his  fly-flap  on  his  bare 
shoulder,  leant  on  a  tall  stafl^  and 
without  moving  from  the  qwt  where 
he  had  been  sitting,  threw  out  an 
oratton,  in  short,  detached,  abrupt 
sentences.  Having  had  his  say,  he 
sat  down,  and  each  group  apparently 
made  its  own  comments  quietly  on 
the  arguments.  There  were  long 
pauses  between  the  qpeedies,  which 
sa&de  the  proceedings  rather  slow, 
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but  we  sat  by  turns  with  all  the 
different  pardes,  and  found  abun- 
dant matter  of  interest  in  watching 
eYBiything  around  us.  The  ten- 
dency to  war  was  shown  by  various 
actions  in  the  manner  of  bringing  in 
the  feast,  the  way  in  which  women 
wearing  trains  of  tapper — Le,j  native 
cloth — ^were  going  about  all  day 
carrying  bowls  of  kava  to  the 
orators,  and  other  symptoms,  evi- 
dent to  practised  eyes.  Many  of  the 
men  wore  beautiful  crowns  of  pearly 
nautilus  shell,  which  are  also  symp- 
tomatic of  warlike  intentions. 

In  the  afternoon  a  corps  of  sixty 
warriors  favoured  us  with  a  very 
odd  sort  of  drill  dance.  Their  dress 
conasted  of  kilts  of  black  calico 
trimmed  with  cut-out  white  calico 
to  look  like  tappa ;  on  their  heads 
a  turban  of  Turkey  red;  their 
mouth  and  chin  hideously  blackened. 
They  all  had  muskets,  and  were 
called  soldiers;  but  we  thought  their 
drill  was  more  funyy  than  warlike, 
and  concluded  they  would  be  quite 
as  dangerous  to  their  friends  as 
their  foes.  For  colours  they  carried 
a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  invented  by  Colonel  Stein- 
berger.  The  dance  was  a  very 
miserable  traveHie  of  a  true  native 
mek^,  such  as  I  had  seen  so  often  in 
the  isles  further  west;  but  here  the 
vulgarizing  influence  of  white  men 
is  painfully  evident ;  and  one  of  the 
prominent  characters  at  the  Chiefs 
Council  was  a  high  chiefess  attired 
in  a  huge  crinoline,  a  gorgeous  red 
dress,  and  a  hideously  unbecoming 
hat  trimmed  with  scarlet  and  green 
feathers.  Could  that  proud  woman 
but  have  known  with  what  different 
eves  the  great  strangers  representing 
Europe  looked  on  her  fine  foreign 
clothes,  and  on  the  pretty,  becoming 
attire  of  her  hand-maidens,  with 
their  finely-plaited  and  fringed  mats, 
nerklaoeB  of  scarlet  berries  on  their 
clear,  olive  skin,  and  bright  blossoms 
in  their  hair ! 


When  I  returned  to  my  room  at 
the  Catechist's  house,  I  found  all  the 
pretty  school-girls  adorned  with 
garlands,  singing  and  acting  very 
merry  quaint  songs  and  dances, 
illustrating  their  geography,  arith- 
metic, etc.  Presently  about  twenty 
women,  who  had  come  in  from  the 
village,  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
volunteered  to  show  me  some  of  the 
real  old  Samoan  night-dances.  These 
were  exceedingly  ungraceful,  and 
half  their  point  seemed  to  consist 
in  making  hideous  grimaces  and 
contortions,  and  in  reducing  wearing 
apparel  to  a  minimum,  consisting 
chiefly  of  green  leaves.  Each  figure 
was  more  ungainly  than  its  predeces- 
sor, and  as  it  struck  me  that  the 
entertainment  would  scarcely  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Fathers, 
should  they  chance  to  comeover,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  children  should  give 
us  a  parting  song,  whereupon  they 
sang  Malbrooke  and  Bon  Soir  very 
prettily.  I  dare  say  the  French 
words  they  uttered  did  not  convey 
much  more  to  their  minds  than  do 
the  Latin  prayers.  Then  the  party 
dispersed,  and  the  school-girls  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  close  tappa 
curtains  which  are  ranged  down  the 
room  like  a  regiment  of  tents,  while 
I  gladly  retreated  to  the  inner  reeded 
room — a  delightful  haven  of  refuge 
from  the  multitude  of  gazing  brown 
eyes.  Shouts  from  the  rara  told 
that  the  Council  had  broken  up,  and 
that  the  real  Samoan  nightr^Lance 
had  begun ;  but  from  the  specimen 
I  had  seen,  I  congratulated  myself 
on  having  come  away. 

On  the  following  morning  we 
started  for  a  long,  most  lovely  walk 
along  the  coast,  by  a  path  winding 
among  dark  rocks  and  rich  ferns, 
with  great  trees  overhanging  the 
sea,  which  breaks  in  surf  below 
them,  washing  their  roots,  which 
seemed  alive  with  crabs  of  all  sizes, 
which  also  wandered  at  large  among 
the  branches,  like  so  many  birds 
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Many  of  the  lower  bpugba  are 
literally  frioged  with  shells  and  sei^ 
weedy  while  the  growths  of  parasitic 
ferns  on  the  upper  boughs  is  won- 
derful to  behold.  The  muddy 
shore  of  the  river  seemed  literally 
moving  from  the  multitude  of  bur- 
rowing crabs  with  one  large  pink 
claw,  and  every  now  and  again  a 
large  land  crab  peered  at  us  from 
some  fruit-laden  branch,  with  its 
curious  eyes  projecting  on  movable 
stalks,  which  turn  about  at  will. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of 
Sa9ioa,  the  richness  of   vegetation 
and  intensity  of  green  on  every  side 
is  wonderful,     farge-leaved  plants 
of  all  sorts  abound,  chiefly  the  mag- 
nificent wild  banana,  with  leaves  six 
or   eight  feet  long;  and  the  giant 
arum,   the   leaves  of  which  often 
measure  from  five  to  six  feet  by  four. 
Its    root  is  large    in    proportion; 
truly  a  potato  for  a  giant  I    Add  to 
these  the  quaint  papawas,  and  tufts 
of  tail  maize  or  of  sugar-cane  which 
soznetimes  grows  twenty  or  twenty- 
fiv^e    feet  high.     From  among  such 
folia^    as    this,  poep  cosy  brown 
ooi^tages,  with  deep  thatched  roofs, 
wHlcli  are  in  themselves  the  most 

freoious  possessions  of  the  people. 
^ozLcLerous  as  is  the  great  roof,  it 
caxx    be  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
reixxoved  from  one  place  to  another 
shoxild  the  family  have  occasion  to, 
£Lit.       The  great  rafters  are  bound 
togetlier  by  strong  vines  from  the 
forest,  and  the  ordinary  thatching 
consists  of  su^-cane  leaves  strung 
on  reeds,  which  are  laid  so  as  to 
overlap    one   another.      Sometimes 
a  heavy  cocoa-palm  matting  above 
all,  secures  the  roof  against  a  veiy 
high  wind. 

As  we  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage we  were  everywhere  greeted 
with  the  kindly  salutation,  Ole 
Alqfaf  i,e.,  *  Great  love  to  you,' 
and  we  were  invited  to  enter  many 
houses.  Our  scanty  vocabulary 
did  not  suffice  for  much  conversation, 


but  a  mutual  inspection  was  doubt- 
less gratifying  to  both  parties.  The 
Samoan  language  is  soft,  and  the 
voices  musical  To  express  thanks 
they  say  /aa/etai ;  while  the  fre- 
quent  cry  fo-fci,  Ie4ei  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  vinakaj  vinaka  I  ('  well 
done! ')  of  Fiji. 

In  some  of  these  Samoan  homes 
we  saw  very  pleasant  loot^looking 
groups  of  comely  lads  and  lasaes 
bunging  on  their  mats,  and  smoking 
the  invariable  tiny  cigarettes  which 
they  make  by  rolling  up  a  morsel  of 
tobacco  in  a  scrap  of  the  fringe  of 
dried  banana  leaves  which  they  wear 
round  the  waist.  A  few  were 
wiling  away  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  by  a  game  with  small  cocoa- 
nut  shells.  Each  player  has  five 
shells,  with  which  he  tries  to  knock 
every  one  else's  shells  from  a  given 
spot,  leaving  his  own  in  their 
place.  They  also  play  a  game  some- 
thing like  forfeits.  They  sit  in  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they 
spin  a  cocoa-nut  on  its  thin  end, 
and  as  it  falls,  the  person  towards 
whom  the  three  black  eyes  point  ifi 
considered  to  have  lost.  In  the 
same  way  they  cast  lots  to  dedde 
who  shaU  do  some  work,  or  go  an 
errand. 

In  one  village  a  party  of  laxis  had 
assembled  on  the  village  green  to 
play  totoga^  or,  reed-throwing.  The 
reeds,  which  are  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  have  oval  wooden  heads 
about  four  inphes  long,  and  the  skill 
lies  in  making  the^  skim  along  the 
grass  to  the  furthest  possible  dis- 
tance. In  a  green  shady  glade  ^re 
saw  a  party  of  young  men,  very 
lightly  dad,  practising .  spear-throw- 
ing, aiming  at  the  soft  stems  of 
bcmana  trees.  In  the  game  thej 
take  sides,  and  one  party  tries  to 
knock  out  the  spears  plsjxted  by  the 
other. 

Here  and  there,  heneath  the 
green  shade  of  the  plantains,  dose  to 
the  houses,  we  noticed  hillocks  of 
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viiite  sea-fiand  surmounted  by  a 
low  oblong  cairn  of  wave-worn 
pebbles,  with  a  layer  of  white  stones 
on  the  top.  These  are  the  graves  of 
the  household.  No  Scottish  High- 
lander is  more  careful  to  have  his 
own  bones;,  or  those  of  his  kindred, 
laid  besde  the  dust  of  his  forefathers, 
tiian  is  the  Samoan.  To  him,  the 
idea  of  a  common  cemetery  is  repul- 
sive. His  desire  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  in  the  garden,  or  land  belong- 
ing to  his  family.  When  a  man  of 
any  consequence  dies,  the  ends  of  a 
canoe  are  cut  off,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
coffin;  this,  however,  isan  innovation. 
The  old  custom  was  to  wrap  the 
body  in  mats  only — ^fine  soft  mats, — 
and  to  lay  it  in  a  shallow  grave,  with 
the  head  to  the  east,  ^e  wooden 
head-rest  or  pillow,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  cup  of  the  dead,  were  buried 
with  him.  Then  the  grave  was 
covered  with  white  sand,  and  the 
caim  was  rtdsed,  always  about  a  foot 
higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  feet. 
If  the  deceased  was  a  chief  of  any 
note,  bonfires  were  kindled  at  short 
intervals  all  round  the  grave,  and 
the  mourners  sat  near  and  fed  the 
fires  till  dawn ;  and  this  they  did  for 
ten  consecutive  nights.  But  in  the 
case  of  commoners,  it  sufficed  to 
keep  up  a  blazing  fire  all  night  in 
the  house,  taking  care  that  the  in- 
terrening  space  was  so  cleared  as  to 
allow  the  warm  light  to  rest  on  the 
grave. 

The  household  fireplace  is  merely 
a  dicular  hollow  in  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  lined  with  clay,  only  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  yard  in  diameter.  As  the 
house  has  no  walls,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  smoke,  but  con- 
sidemble  danger  of  setting  fire  to 
the  surrounding  mats.  Nowadays, 
the  fire  in  the  house  bums  only  for 
warmth,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
lighting  dgarettee,  but  in  heathen 
days  a  blaang  fire  was  kindled  every 
evening  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to 


whom  the  house-father  commended 
the  family  and  ell  their  interests. 

Near  one  of  the  villages  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  dark  olive-green 
snake,  the  first  I  had  seen  for  many 
a  day.  They  are  not  quite  so  rare 
here  as  in  Fiji,  but  are  equally  inno- 
cent: the  girls  take  them  up  without 
hesitation,  and  play  with  them,  and 
even  twine  them  round  their  necks. 
We  also  saw  some  wood  pigeons  and 
a  few  paroquets,  and  lovely  little 
honey-birds,  with  crimson  and  black 
plumage.  As  we  crossed  the  river  a 
frightened  water-hen  darted  from 
amongst  the  bushes,  swallows  skim- 
med lightly  through  the  air,  and 
several  exquisite  blue  and  yellow 
kingfishers  glanced  in  the  sunlight, 
as  they  flashed  in  pursuit  of  bright- 
coloured  insects. 

Flying  foxes  are  very  nxmierous, 
and  as  they  hang  suspended  from 
the  boughs,  head  downwards,  have 
the  effect  of  some  curious  fruit. 
They  are  excellent  to  eat,  as  we 
discovered  in  Ceylon,  but  most 
Europeans  have  a  prejudice  against 
them;  I  cannot  see  why,  as  they 
feed  on  the  best  and  ripest  fruits. 
I  quite  understand  the  objection  to 
the  little  insectivorous  bats,  which 
cluster  in  thousands  among  the 
rocks,  clinging  one  to  another,  till 
they  appear  like  brown  ropes.  The 
smell  of  these  is  disgusting.  I  was 
not  80  fortunate  as  to  see  the  Samoan 
turtle-dove,  with  its  exquisite  plu- 
mage of  peacock  green,  blending  with 
crimson ;  but  snoall  green  paroquets 
abound,  and  a  small  scarlet  and 
black  bird. 

The  most  interesting  aboriginal 
inhabitant  of  Samoa  is  a  little  kind 
of  dodo  or  tooth-billed  pigeon,  here 
called  mantHnea.  Though  now  rare, 
it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  forests, 
generally  hiding  in  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  natives  say  that  it 
u^  to  frequent  the  ground,  but  that 
since  the  introduction  pf  foreign  cats 
and  rats,  which  have  proved  its  dead- 
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ly  foesy  it  has  insimctivelj  retreated 
to  safer  quarters.  Its  diminished 
numbers  may  probably,  however,  be 
attributed  to  the  high  value  set  on  it 
by  the  Samoan  epicures.  It  is  said 
to  be  doeely  allied  to  the  extinct 
dodo.  Its  body  resembles  that  of  a 
pigeon,  but  its  head  and  beak  are 
those  of  a  parrot.  Its  general 
plumage  is  da»  red,  the  head  and 
breast  being  gray.  Eyes,  legs  and 
feet  are  red,  and  the  beeik  is  reddish 
gold.  When  captured,  it  is  generally 
very  savage,  and  bites  severely ;  but 
it  is  occasionally  tamed,  and  feeds  on 
fruit. 

Formerly  the  sporting  world  of 
Samoa  found  its  chief  pastime,  not 
in  pigeon-shooting,  but  in  pigeon- 
catcAiing,  which  sounds  a  very 
innocent  amusement^  but  which  was 
indulged  in  to  such  excess  that  the 
teachers  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
courage it,  as  it  led  to  the  schools 
being  deserted,  and  all  work  at  a 
standstill,  for  months  at  a  time,  the 
favourite  season  being  from  June 
till  August.  The  rendezvous  was  a 
large  circular  clearing  in  the  forest 
(there  were  many  such).  Thither 
the  whole  population  of  a  district 
would  resort,  having  previously  pre- 
pared great  stores  of  provision. 
Grandfathers  and  little  children,  but 
especially  young  men  and  maidens, 
deb'ghted  in  the  dove  festival,  dear 
to  happy  lovers.  They  erected  tem- 
porary huts  in  the  forest,  and  there 
took  up  their  abode  for  a  prolonged 
picnic.  Many  an  idyl  of  the  forest 
might  have  been  sung  by  the  flower- 
wreathed  minstrels  of  Samoa,  and 
the  wide  world  could  offer  no  love- 
lier scene  than  the  exquisite  tropical 
forests  of  these  happy  isles,  where  no 
hurtful  creature  lies  hidden.  But  I 
fear  that  even  here,  the  idyls  were 
not  free  from  occasional  touches  of 
shadow,  though  doubtless  there  were 
reflected  lights,  enough  to  relieve  any 
transient  shade,  and  lover's  quarrels 
were  forgotten  in  new  loves. 


All  round  the  central  dealing, 
hiding-places  were  constructed  and 
oovei^  with  green  bou^is.  In 
each  of  these  a  sportsman  was  con- 
cealed, holding  in  one  hand  a  ^xk 
to  which  a  tame  pigeon  was  attadied 
by  a  string  some  ten  yards  in  length. 
These  pigeons  were  fdl  trained  to  fly 
round  and  round,  and  the  wild  wood 
doves  seeing  so  many  of  their  fellows 
circling  round  one  spot,  fiaturally 
supposed  there  was  something  good  to 
be  shared,  and  ventured  near^  when, 
from  each  ambush,  along  slim  bamboo 
was  thrust  forth,  with  a  net  attached, 
and  the  stranger  was  forthwith  cap- 
tured. Of  course^  he  who  caught 
the  largest  number,  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  to  him  was  presented 
the  feast  of  the  day,  at  which  baked 
pigeons  figured  largely.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  preserved  alive,  to  be 
trained  as  decoy  birds,  as  this  pigeon- 
taming  was  a  favourite  occupation  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  indeed  is  so 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  Samoan 
takes  as  much  pride  in  his  doves  and 
pigeons,  as  a  Briton  does  in  his 
hounds  and  horses.  The  birds  are 
trained  in  such  habits  of  idleness 
that  they  actually  will  not  feed 
themselves,  but  sit  patiently  waiting 
till  their  master  puts  their  dailj 
bread-yam,  banana  or  coooa-nat  into 
thdrmouUis! 

The  Samoan  dove  and  its  wooing 
furnished  the  theme  for  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  native  dances.  The 
girls,  while  gently  gliding  to  and  fro, 
utter  the  low,  soft  call  of  the  female 
dove,  their  mates  answering  from 
afar,  in  deeper,  resounding  tones,  and 
circling  around,  ever  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  the  wooers  and  the 
wooed  unite  in  a  ballet  of  much 
graceful  fluttering. 

In  old  heathen  days  birds  and 
insects  had  *a  real  good  time'  in 
Samoa,  as  the  various  tribes  adopted 
different  animals  as  their  etu  or  totem- 
god,  and  to  them  this  creature  was 
sacred,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Thus 
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the  man. who  found  the  dead  body 
of  his  representative  deity, — say  an 
owl,  a  heron  or  a  hat, — ^would  stop 
and  wail  piteously,  bekting  his  own 
forehead  with  stones  till  it  bled; 
then  wrapping  up  the  poor  corpee 
with  all  reverence,  he  would  solemnly 
bury  it  with  as  much  care  as  if  it 
had  been  a  near  relation.     This  was 


supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
When,  therefore,  any  Samoan  re- 
solved to  declare  himself  a  Christian, 
he  commenced  by  killing  and  eating 
the  familiar  spirit  of  his  tribe, 
whether  grasshopper,  centipede,  oc- 
topus, vampire-bat,  snake,  eel,  lizard, 
parrot,  or  other  creature. 


SKETCHES    FROM    LIFE: 

SIMON  JASPER. 

BY  THE  REV.  MARK  GUY  PBARSE. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — SIMON  TELLS   OF   HIS   CONVERSION. 


'I  WENTovertoPoundstocktoliveafter 
tliat.  The  Maister  there  was  a  little 
oald  man,  a  bachelor,  with  white  hair 
all  smoothed  over  his  little  round 
head.  He  was  the  principal  man  up 
to  chapel,  and  a  preacher,  too,  and  all 
that,  and  so  good  a  man  as  ever  lived. 
But^well  there,Maister,there's  folks 
that  are  oncommon  religious,  only 
they  do  always  put  anybody  in  mind 
of  the  ten  commandments  'pon  the 
tables  of  stone— 'tis  all  hard  and  no 
feeling  in  it ;  and  'tis  all "  thou  ahaU  " 
and  ''thou  shall  not.''  That  was 
Maister,  exactly.  If  he  believed  a 
thing  to  be  right  he  would  do  it, 
never  mind  if  he  had  to  die  for  it ; 
and  the  more  it  hurt  en  the  more  he 
would  think  it  was  right.  But  there 
— speak  a  kind  word  or  give  'e  a  kind 
look,  Maister  couldn't,  no  more  than 
he  could  fly.  He  would  give  away 
ever  so  much  to  the  poor,  but  he 
scolded  mun  all  the  time,  and  looked 
like  as  if  he  would  sooner  kill  mun. 
I  always  used  to  think  that  I  must 
have  done  something  dreadful  bad 
whenever  the  little  ould  Maister 
come  near  me. 

'  One  day,  soon  after  I  had  gone  up 
there  to  live,  I  was  coming  across  a 
little  bit  of  plantation  that  belonged 
to  maister,  and  just  as  I  was  getting 
«ver  the  hedge  there  was  he  a-stand- 


ing  waiting  for  me.  He  never  said 
a  word — only  tookt  hold  of  me  by 
the  collar  of  my  coat  and  led  me 
right  back  again  till  I  come  to  the 
other  side,  and  there  was  a  board 
nailed  up  to  a  tree. 

'"Bead  that,  boy,"  saith  he, 
a'most  chokin'  me  all  the  time.  So  I 
spelt  it  out — "  Notice.  Trespassers 

WILL  BE  prosecuted  TO  THE  UTMOST 
RIQOUR    OF    THE    LAW.       By    ORDER, 

Stephen  Petherick."  Then  he  gave 
me  a  shake  and  told  me  to  mind  that, 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  too. 
Somehow  it  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  that  whenever  I  heard  Maister 
preach  or  pray,  or  anything  else.  If 
that  had  been  in  the  Bible  it  would 
have  Ibeen  maister's  favourite  text ; 
and  I  fancy  he  used  to  think  that 
if  it  wasn't  there,  it  ought  to  be. 

*  But  there — seemin'  to  me,  some 
of  us  do  get  hold  of  one  end  of  reli- 
gion and  some  of  another.  Maister 
had  got  hold  of  that  end  and  couldn't 
see  any  other — Trespassers  wiU  be 
prosectUed  to  tlie  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  ;  and  he  used  to  go  on  just  like 
as  if  he  believed  that  the  only  way 
to  do  folks  any  good  was  to  threaten 
and  scold  them. 

*  Ak,  bless  the  Lord — thaJt  isrCt  His 
way!  I've  often  thought  about  it 
when  I  been  sitting  here  by  the  fire 
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ari^tching  ths  otdd  dear  making  up 
her  doctors  trade  with  her  flowers 
and  herbs.  God  might  have  sent 
ph^ic  into  the  ^orld  all  so  nasty 
and  ugly  as  men  do  make  it — pills 
and  mixtures  and  all  that.  But  He 
do  send  us  His  medicine,in  the  flowers 
that  do  look  pretty  and  smell  sweety 
and  that  make  the  place  all  bright 
and  beautiful.  I  do  like  what  St. 
Paul  saith  about  pleasing  our  neigh- 
bour unU>  edification ;  like  as  if  we 
must  sweeten  the  physic  a  bit  and 
put  in  something  pleasant  for  to  give 
it  a  flavourin'.  IVe  heard  the  ould 
dear  say  sometimes  that  blisters  don't 
do  no  good  till  they  do  hurt  'e  a  bit. 
Maister  believed  that  about  every- 
thing. But  seemin'  to  me  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  won't  so  much  as 
feed  the  sheep  and  the  cows  without 
putting  in  the  daisies  and  buttercups 
for  to  make  it  look  pretty;  and  the 
clover  musn't  grow  without  smellin' 
sweet.  And  I  can't  help  thinkin' 
that  the  flowers  is  put  there  for  to 
teach  us  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
do  smile  upon  us  when  He  doth  us 
good,  like  as  if  He  was  glad  to  do  it. 
And  I  do  believe  He  would  like  His 
children  to  do  good  the  same  way.' 

It  was  at  some  oth:r  time  that  the 
eld  man  gave  us  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  indeed  more  than  once. 
There  was  scarcely  another  incident 
of  his  life  on  which  he  dwelt  more 
fondly.  As  belonging  to  this  period 
it  naturally  finds  its  place  here. 

'  From  the  day  that  the  little  maid 
oome  to  Grimpound  I  had  started 
ixyijD^  all  I  could  think  of  for  to  be 
religious  j  and  when  I  come  to  Pound- 
stock  everything  helped  me.  I  used 
to  think  about  the  little  maid,  fine 
and  often ;  and  used  to  ask  the  Lord 
to  bless  her,  and  wondered  if  ever  I 
should  see  her  again.  And,  of  course, 
I  always  coimted  that  my  starting 
again  for  to  try  and  be  good  was  aU 
along  of  her  coming  that  day  when 
I  heard  her  singin' her  little  hymn. 


But  it  was  dreadful  hard  work.  I 
used  to  read  my  Bible,  and  listen  to 
the  preachin'  and  all  that;— bat 
there !  '— 

Then  the  old  man  sighed.  'Ah, 
Maister,  'tis  no  good  sowin'  garden 
seeds  in  the  sand,  not  even  if  you 
do  water  them  with  your  teats  day 
and  night  and  keep  attendin  tomun 
all  the  year  round.  That  is  how  I 
was  a-tryin'to  make  my  little  garden 
of  Eden.  No,  you  must  get  the  soil 
changed  before  the  seeds  will  grow, 
and  that  is  what  I  couldn't  tell  how 
to  do.' 

Then  Simon  smiled  as  some 
memory  of  years  ago  came  flitting 
across  his  mind,  and  he  looked  up 
merrily. 

'  One  day.  Master,  when  I  was 
livin'  out  that  way,  there  was  some 
London  ^cnts  come  down  there  and 
put  on  a  mine,  and  gived  out  that 
it  was  going  to  do  all  sorts  of  won- 
derful  things.  Well,  when  they  had 
been  workm'  for  six  months  or  so 
they  brought  up  a  great  stone  of  tin, 
splendid  stuff*  they  said  it  was,  and 
all  so  clean  and  lovely,  shinin'  in  the 
sun  like  a  passle  of  silver.  Well, 
they  put  a  ticket  upon  it  and  sent 
it  up  to  London  for  to  show  the 
folks  what  come  from  their  mine, 
and  shares  went  up  ever  so  much. 
But  there,  it  was  well  knowed  all 
over  the  parish  that  these  rascals 
had  carried  it  dovm  the  mine  before 
ever  it  was  brought  up.  And  of 
course,  they  never  found  another 
stone  o'  tin  in  the  place. 

*  Well,  it  was  like  that  along  with 
me.  I  kept  on  sinking  shafts  ard 
driving  cross-cuts  and  idl  sorts ;  tn- 
ing  for  to  find  the  springs  of  repen- 
tance, and  to  come  across  a  bunch 
of  good  feelings  and  to  hit  upon  a 
bit  of  real  religion  •  but  there  was 
nothing  good  there,  and  never  would 
have  been,  except  it  was  put  there 
first.  Seemin'  to  me,  Maister,  that 
is  the  hardest  lesson  for  anybody  to 
learn.  And  'tis  the  first,  too.  Ther«> 
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DO  going  on  tin  you  do  get  there. 
You  most  just  come  to  the  Blessed 
Lord  Jesus  for  everything — earnest- 
ness and  repentance  and  good  feel- 
ings and  ererything  else/ 

The  old  man  stayed  a  moment, 
and  shook  his  head  as  he  sighed 
deeply.  *  To  think  I  was  so  long 
coming  to  see  that ! '  Presently  his 
face  was  lit  up  with  a  smile,  and 
he  went  on  again:  'The  devil  is 
onoommon  fond  of  preaching  Mais- 
ter;  I'm  snre  he  is.  And  'tis  won- 
derful how  he  can  get  folks  to  listen 
to  en,  tew.  Iss,  he  can  put  up  his  suit 
of  black  and  his  white  tie,  just  like  a 
regular  Minister,  and  hewulllookso 
serious  and  talk  all  so  nice  and  pious 
that  scores  do  take  it  all  for  gospel. 
He  do  come  long  to  anybody  when 
they  are  feeling  a  bit  concerned,  and 
Uien  hell  begm :  "  Well,  yes— 'tis 
time  for  you  to  be  thinkin'  a  bit, 
gettin'  up  in  years  like  you  be,  tew, 
and  you  know  you  are  not  what  you 
ought  to  be,  not  by  ever  so  much. 
There  is  this  and  iJiat  and  the  other 
—you  do  know  'tis  wrong,  and  you 
never  wuU  get  to  Heaven  whilst  you 
do  go  on  like  it,  never ! "  And  hell 
»hake  his  head  and  say  it  like  as  if 
he  was  ever  so  sorry.  "  Well,"  saith 
he,  «*  there's  only  one  thing  for  it. 
You  must  turn  over  anew  leaf;  give 
np  your  bad  ways  and  all  that,  and 
hegin  to  do  what  is  good  and  proper. 
Yon  must  mend  your  manners  and 
^t  the  rids  of  your  bad  tempers  and 
make  yourself  all  nice  and  lovely. 
Then  there  wull  be  some  hope  for 
'e."  •*  laa,"  saith  the  poor  dear, "  so 
I  wulL"  And  away  he  goes,  diggin' 
at  his  self  again,  tiying  for  to  come 
across  a  bit  of  goodness,  resolvin' 
and  strugglin'.  There — they  do  tell 
about  the  great  giant  Tregeagle  a- 
tryin'  to  bale  out  Dozmare  Pool 
with  a  limpet  shell.  And  I  have 
^-thought  sometimes  that  I  could 
see  more  sense  in  them  old  stories 
^han  there  is  'pon  the  top  of  'em, 
uid  how  that  they  that  told  it  up 
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first  of  all,  meant  ^it  for  a  kind  of 
picture  of  a  man  tr3dn'  to  make  his- 
self  what  he  ought  to  be ;  a  tryin' 
to  bale  the  miscluef  out  of  his  own 
heart.  When  the  devil  can't  hinder 
a  man  any  other  way,  he'll  very  often 
set  him  on  to  that  and  keep  him  at 
it  till  the  poor  soul  is  worn  out  and 
sick  with  tryin'.  No.  There's  the 
word  of  the  Lord  wrote  down  over 
the  threshold  of  the  door  to  Heaven, 
so  plain  as  plain  can  be — Except  a 
mem  be  horn  (tgain,  he  cawnot  see  ths 
kingdom  of  God,  It  isn't  in  the 
man  for  to  be  good,  and  of  course  it 
can't  come  out.  Why  of  his  own 
self  a  man  haven't  so  much  as  a 
pair  of  eyes  for  to  see  into  the  King- 
dom of  God,  much  less  any  strength 
for  to  get  up  and  enter  into  it  and 
belong  to  it,  like  a  King  and  Priest. 
And  bless  the  Lord,  the  way  in  is  the 
way  on,  and  all  the  way  right  up  to  the 
glory  'pon  the  other  side — Unto  Him 
that  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  His  Father  ;  to  Him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever* 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  ador- 
ingly as  if  some  passing  glimpse  of 
that  High  Presence  filled  his  soul 

*  Of  course,  you'd  think  that  any- 
body would  see  it  all  in  a  minute ; 
that  if  the  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  come 
from  Heaven  to  save  us  it  must  be 
that  we  can't  save  ourselves.  I  do 
know  that  I  be  an  ould  stupid, 
Maister,  but  I  can't  think  however 
it  could  take  me  so  long  for  to  see 
that.  But  it  did.  I  went  on  like  that 
month  after  month  till  I  was  a'most 
eighteen  year  ould,  and  a-beginnin' 
to  think  that  I  never  should  be  any 
different,  only  keepin'  on  trying  and 
struggling,  hoping  and  despairing. 

'  Well,  one  Sunday  there  come  an 
old  gentleman  over  from  Camelford 
to  preach,  a  dear,  quiet  old  man.  He 
wasn't  much  of  a  preacher  so  far  as 
I  can  mind,  but  somehow  you  could 
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tell  in  a  minute  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  And  there  waa  nothing  in  all 
the  world  that  I  liked  so  well  as 
lookin'  after  them  that  loved  the 
Lord ;  for  if  I  couldn't  tell  how  to 
love  Him  myself  like  I  wanted  to,  I 
thought  I  oould  try  and  do  every- 
thing for  them  that  did  love  Him. 
Why  it  was  a  joy  to  me  to  look 
after  their  horses,  or  so  much  as 
black  their  boots.  Well,  that  Sun- 
day I  was  comin'  home  over  the 
fields,  and  when  I  got  to  the  last 
stile,  there  was  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man standin',  leanin'  on  the  gate. 

• "  WeU,  my  lad,"  saith  he,  lookin* 
up  all  so  kind  and  pleasant^  "  what 
are  you  called,  then  ?  " ' 

'  *'  Simon,  please  your  honour,"  I 
says,  feeling  so  glad  that  he  had  spoke 
to  me. 

'  '*  Simon ! — come,  I  must  shake 
hands  with  you,"  and  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and  took  mine  in  it,  a- 
lookin'  me  full  in  the  face.  ''  There 
was  once  a  man  that  was  called 
Simon  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
looked  upon  him  and  said — Loveit 
thou  Me?  What  would  this  Simon 
say,  I  wonder,  if  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  the  question  ?  " 

'  He  spoke  all  so  kind,  and  seemed 
like  as  if  he  would  do  anything  for 
me.  I  felt  that  I  could  somehow 
tell  him  all  my  heart. 

'  "  I  do  wish  I  did,Sir,"  I  said,"and 
I  be  artryin'  to." 

'*  Bless  you,  dear  lad!"  and  the  old 
gentleman  laid  his  hand  'pon  my 
shoulder,  and  spoke  kinder  than  ever. 
^' Bless  you.  Some  day  you  shall 
be  able  to  say  as  he  did  long  ago, 
Lord^  Thou  knowest  aU  things  ;  Thou 
knoweat  tluU  I  love  Thee.  But 
it  will  never  be  with  wishing  and 
trying." 

'I  looked  up  quite  frightened*. 
Whatever  could  I  do  if  I  gave  that 
up  I   "  Won't  it.  Sir  I "  I  gasped  out. 

* "  No,"  saith  the  old  gentleman, 
shaking  his  head  and  smUing.  '*  We 
never  love  with  wishing  and  trying 


to.  It  is  always  bectnue  we  ean'i  kelp 
it.'' 

* "  I  don't  want  to  help  it,  please 
Sir,"  I  said,  and  thinkin'  that  I  must 
be  differentfrom  everybody  else.  'You 
see,  Sir,  Iheeo  hard  and  dark  and 
cold— 'tis  dreadful!" 

' "  So  was  that  other  Simon,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  And  he  took  his 
Bible  out  of  his  pocket  and  opened 
it  to  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John. 
"  Now  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  You 
see  they  had  been  fishing  all  night — 
toiling  hard  and  catching  nothing — 
Well,  of  course,  Simon  was  all  cold 
and  hungry,  and  just  like  as  if  he 
hadn't  any  feeling  in  him.  Wet  to 
the  skin  and  all  out  of  heart,  too,  I 
dare  say.  Well,  the  Lord  did  not 
say  to  him  then,  Simon,  loveet  thou 
Me  f  If  He  had,  I  expect  Simon 
would  only  have  said,  *  I  do  wish  I 
did,  Lord — and  I  am  trying  to.  *  No, 
no— that  is  not  the  way  the  Wise  and 
Blessed  Lord  does.  He^d  to  Him-  | 
self  with  His  tender  heart — Poor 
children,  they  are  tired  and  hungry 
and  wet  and  cold.  So  He  told  them 
to  let  the  net  down  on  the  rigbt  side 
of  the  ship,  and  He  gladdened  them 
with  a  great  haul  of  fish.  Then  He 
lit  a  fire  for  them  and  cooked  a  fish 
and  had  some  bread  ready ;  and  as 
they  came  up  out  of  the  sea  He  said, 
Come  and  dine," 

*  1  leaned  over  to  look  at  the  page ;  , 
it  seemed  all  so  wonderful;  and  there  | 
was  his  finger  right  under  the  very 
words —  I 


' ''  So  when  they  had  dined,**  and  | 
his  finger  went  along  pointing  out  i 
the  words.  "  Do  you  see  that,  dear 
lad  ?  When  the  poor  drenched,  shiver- 
ing Simon  was  warmed  and  had 
finished  his  dinner  and  felt  all  com- 
fortable, and  was  lying  down  in  the 
sand  looking  right  up  into  his  Lord's 
face  and  thinking  what  a  dear,  kind, 
blessed  Master  He  was,  then  Jesus 
looked  upon  Simon  and  said  to  him, 
Loveet  thou  msf  And  then  all 
Simon's  heart  leapt  up  and  cried  out 
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Ml^Thouknawestallthinga;  Thou 
mowest  that  I  love  Thee.  Now 
hat  is  how  it  always  is.  The  good 
iord  takes  ub  and  makes  ua/eel  His 
ove,  and  warms  our  heart  with  it, 
jid  shows  us  how  good  and  kind  He 
s— then  we  hegin  to  love  Him. 
Fisn't  wishing  to  or  trying  to  then, 
nit  jost  loving  hecause  100  can't  help 
t.  '  We  love  Him,  because  He  Jirai 
OTed  us.'  Me  must  begin.  Do  you 
ee?" 

'  I  looked  up  without  a  word, 
rendering  wherever  he  could  have 
;ot  80  glorious  a  gospel  as  that  from ; 
nd  I  had  been  puzzling  over  it  so 
ong. 

'  "People  think  that  Jesus  did  oome 
0  save  sinnerSyOnly  they  must  be  nice 
dnd  of  sinners,  full  of  beautiful  f eel- 
Dgsand  repentance  and  faith  and 
arneetness  and  everything  that  is 
;ood,and  then  the  Lord  will  save 
hem.  No.  He  comes  to  save  people 
hat  are  all  hard  and  dark  and  cold 
ind  dead.  Tou  just  look  to  Him,  dear 
ad,  Uke  Simon  did  of  old.  Ask  Him 
o  show  you  His  love.  If  you  think 
)f  Him  you  can't  help  loving  Him ; 
mt  if  you  keep  thinking  of  yourself 
rou  will  never  get  above  wislung  and 
;i7ing  to." 

*Then  belaid  his  hand  tenderly 
ipon  my  shoulder,*frake  these  words 
vithyou,  dear  lad,  wherever  you  go, 
The  Sen  of  God^  who  loved  me,  amd 
Yir»  HimaelffoT  m^P 

*"I  dew  thank  you,  Sir,"  I  said. 
[  come  away  feeling  that  it  was  all  so 
ilear  as  day.  Letting  Jesus  do  it  for 
ne,  instead  of  trjring  to  do  it  for  my- 
»lf .  I  could  see  that  there  was  no 
Dounds  to  it  then,  for  who  could  tell 
irhere  Hie  power  would  end  to.  Of 
eonrse  I  could  think  of  nothing  else, 
ind  so  soon  as  ever  I  had  tended  the 
Kittle  I  kneeled  down  in  the  hay-loft 
wd  begem  to  pray.  I  was  not  going 
to  think  about  myself.  ''  He  muet 
hetjin  U/*  the  words  kept  coming  to 
my  mind  again  and  again.  So  I  told 
the  Lord  I  was  oome  on  purpose  for 
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Him  to  begin  it  ;  and  would  He 
please  for  to  begin  it  then  and  there. 
And  bless  His  name,  He  did.  It 
was  not  so  much  any  way  of  think- 
ing about  it  or  seeing  it.  It  was 
just  a  blessed  feeling  put  into  my 
heart  that  went  right  tlux>ugh  me — 
that  the  Son  of  God  did  love  me,  and 
gave  Himself  for  me.  There — ^it  was 
exactly  what  the  Bible  saith — ^the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  us. 
And  kneehng  there  that  evening  I 
was  able  for  to  look  right  up  and  say, 
Lord^  Thou  knowest  aU  things;  Thou 
hnoweet  thai  I  do  love  Thee,  It  did 
hurt  me  then  for  to  think  that  ever 
I  had  doubted  Him. 

'  I  went  forth  with  my  mind  all 
full  of  peace  and  a  quiet  sort  of  a 
joy.  I  sang  over  the  little  maid's 
hymn  better  than  ever  I  could  be- 
fore: 

"  The  opening  heavena  aroand  me 
shine 
With  beams  of  sacred  bliss, 
If  Jesus  shows  His  mercy  mine, 
And  whispers  I  am  His." 

And  I  did  wish  that  the  little 
maid  was  near  by  for  me  to  tell  her 
all  about  it. 

'  When  I  come  in  to  supper  I  told 
them  how  I  had  found  the  Lord; 
and  the  most  of  them  knew  by  my 
looks,so  they  said,that  something  had 
happened.  The  little  ould  Maister 
he  only  shook  his  head  like  as  if  he 
didn't  believe  it,  and  saith  he.  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  leet  he  faXl.  But  the  dear  ould 
gentleman  he  come  to  me  praising 
the  Lord;  and  he  whispers  all  so 
tender  and  encouraging,  "  Now  you 
have  let  Jesus  begin  it,  you  must 
let  Him  end  it  too.  He  is  the  Author 
and  the  Finieher  of  our  faith.  You 
must  go  all  the  way  looking  to  Him. 
'Fear  not,'  He  says,  *I  am  with 
you  alway.'  God  bless  you,  dear  lad, 
and  make  you  a  blessing." 

'  The  dear  old  gentleman  he  never 
come  again.     A  fortnight  after  that 
n2 
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they  went  to  call  him  one  morning 
and  found  him  dead  in  his  bed. 

'  But  it  was  the  next  day  that  it  all 
come  to  be  lighted  up  with  such  a 
beauty  an'  blessedness — I  never  shall 
forget  it.  The  Apostle  John  was 
sent  out  by  the  sea  for  to  look  upon 
the  glorious  revelations  of  heaven 
and  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Lamb.  Ah,  thwe's 
wonders  by  the  sea  still ! — ^things  that 
do  make  me  feel  almost  awed  like 
John  was,  and  I've  fell  at  His  feet 
as  dead.  To  see  Him  come  forth  in 
His  majesty  an'  splendour,  a-ridin' 
in  His  chariot  of  the  winds  and 
speaking  in  that  voice  which  is  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters ;  and  the 
great  waves  do  lift  up  their  heads  on 
high  for  to  catch  sight  o'  the  King 
of  Glory,  and  then  fall  down  before 
Him,  like  as  if  they  was  hushed  and 
awed  at  their  Master's  presence. 

'And  then  there's  other  times  when 
the  Great  King  do  seem  to  come  again 
by  the  sea-side  and  sit  down  beside 
us  all  so  brotherly ;  and  it  is  like  as 
if  His  comin'  do  make  everjrthing  so 
calm  an'  peaceful,  and  so  full  of  sun- 
shine an*  glory.  Then  He  doth  open 
His  mouth  and  teach  us,  turning  the 
common  things  that  we  look  at 
into  all  sorts  of  lovely  lessons,  and 
openin'  our  eyes  for  to  see  the  king- 
dom of  God  everywhere  and  in 
everything.  Heaven  itself  will  be  a 
more  wonderful  place  than  I  do 
think  it  can  be,  if  ever  the  golden 
streets  or  the  banks  of  the  river  do 
come  to  make  me  forget  that  spot 
down  thereto  Widmouth  Beach. 

'Ah,  Maister,it  doth  any  body  good 
to  think  of  it — that  there  is  places 
down  here  'pon  our  poor  earth  where 
it  seemeth  like  as  if  the  Blessed  Lord 
had  left  His  footmark  so  that  nothin' 
can't  cover  it  up  or  hide  it  away.  If 
ever  I  doubted  that  the  Lord  had 
really  spoke  to  my  soul,  I  should  be 
quite  sure  of  it  again  so  soon  as  ever 
I  caught  sight  of  that  bit  of  beach. 
It  is  all  80  fresh  and  full  of  blessed- 


ness   now   as   it    was  the  day  it 
happened. 

<It  was  like  this.     I  had  gone 
down  there  with  the  wagon  for  to 
fetch  a  load  of  sand.     I  had  filled 
the  wagon  and  then  I  sat  down  and 
got  out  my  bit  of  dinner.     I  was 
lying  down  in  the  dry  sand,  just  out 
of  the  wind  a  bit,  with  my  heart  all 
full  of  what  I  had  found  the  night 
before,  and  the  little  maid's  hynm 
a-runnin'  in  my  head  all  the  time. 
And  I  thought  about  Simon  too, 
and  could  see  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man's finger  still  resting  upon  the 
words,  "«o  when  ihsy  had  dined" 
And  I  did  long  that  the  Lord  Jesos 
would  come  again  and  ask  me  if  I 
loved  Him,  and  let  me  look  up  in 
His  face  and  tell  Him  all  my  heturt. 
'Then  all  of  a  sudden  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  track  of  the  wheels  that 
I  had  left  across  the  sands,  and  all 
the  horse's  footmarks  and  my  own. 
And  there  was  the  pits  I  had  made, 
and  the  rough  places,  and  the  sand 
I  had  spilt.    I  saw  how  that  it  bad 
broke  up  all  the  smoothness  of  the 
beach,  like  as  if  I  had  ar«poiled  it  all, 
wherever  I  had  gone.     Then  all  of 
a  sudden  it  come  home  to  my  heart 
and  filled  me — crushed  me,  like  as  if 
the  clifiT  had   fallen  in   upon  me. 
"  There— that  ishow  your  life  doth  lie 
out  beneath  God's  eye.     There  it  is, 
all  the  story  of  it — how  you  came; 
where  you   went;   what  you    did. 
Ah,  how  you  have  spoiled  all  the 
beauty  of  it  wherever  you  have  a-set 
your  foot !     And  you  can't  undo  it 
— ^not  so  much  as  a  word  of  it !    To 
think  of  it,  that  every  wish  and  the 
secretest  thought  should  be  like  that, 
with  Him  looking  down  and  reading 
it  all ! "     And  I  couldn't  cover  it  up 
— couldn't  anyhow  put  it    out  of 
sight.     It  was  like  as  if  I  never  saw 
what  sin  was  before ;  how  real  and 
how  dreadful.  Things  that  I  had  never 
thought  about,  not  for  being  wrong 
and  that  I  could  excuse  man,  all  in  a 
minute,  there  they  was  all  so  real 
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and  so  black  and  terribley  sure  'nough. 
It  was  like  as  if  the  smooth  an'shimn' 
sea  had  all  gone  back  and  there  now 
was  the  cniel  black  rocks,  and  the 
fl^iastlj  tokens  of  all  the  dreadful 
things  that  they  had  ardone.  I  seemed 
for  to  see  how  that  God  had  made  me 
for  Himself,  and  now  He  was  come 
to  try  my  life.  And  it  was  all  out ; 
all  wrong;  all  come  short  of  His 
<rlory,  as  the  Book  saith.  He  put  up 
His  standard  and  measured  me  and 
'tWBs  all  short  and  all  wrong.  And 
yet  that  He  should  love  me^  and 
have  given  Ilimtielf  for  tm.  That 
made  it  hurt  me  dreadful.  I  bowed 
down  before  the  Lord,  and  cried 
aloud.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  old  man's 
eyes  were  closed,  and  his  head  bent 
in  prayer.  To  us  it  was  a  relief  to 
pause  amidst  the  solemnity  with 
which  he  spoke,  and  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce, 
eppecially  in  any  written  account. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  his  eyes 
shining  through  the  tears  that  had 
gathered  in  them.  *Bepentance  is 
a  blessed  gift,  Maister ;  and  there  is 
hardly  another  ould  friend  that  I  shall 
mifiB  in  Heaven  so  much  as  dear  ould 
R^Mntance.  My  mother-in-law  I 
do  call  her,  and  her  is  like  that  for 
a  good  many  reasons.  But  there — 
whether  it  is  before  a  man  is  con- 
verted or  whether  'tis  after,  seemin' 
tome  that  you  must  know  something 
of  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Lord  before 
you  do  know  much  about  repen- 
tance. When  we  do  see  Him  whom 
we  have  pierced  then  we  can  mourn, 
and  can't  help  it.  Tis  true  here  too, 
^  the  old  gentleman  said, — *^  He 
most  begin  it." 

*  Well,  while  I  was  sittin'  there 
the  tide  bad  turned  and  the  sea  was 
comin'  in  middlin'  and  rough.  I  was 
Dot  thinking  about  that  or  anything 
due,  cnly  about  the  sins  of  my  life 
and  all  the  mischief  they  had  done. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  happened  to 


look  up,  and  there  was  a  wave  comin' 
right  in  with  the  wind  and  away  up 
over  the  sands ;  on  it  swept  till  it 
reached  the  place  where  I  had  been 
diggin',  and  where  all  the  tracks 
where  biggest  and  deepest.  Well,  it 
came  flowing  right  up  over  them;  and 
when  it  went  back  again  the  place 
was  all  smoothed  over — pits  and 
wheelmarks  and  foot-prints  were  all 
gone — there  was  the  shinin'  sand  all 
beautiful  again.  And  after  that 
wave  there  came  another  and  another 
until  in  the  very  place  where  I  had 
spoiled  it  all  there  in  the  wet  smooth 
sand  I  could  see  the  reflection  of  the 
sky  itself.  Then  in  upon  my  heart 
there  come  the  words  like  as  if  the 
Lord  Himself  had  spoken  them  right 
through  me — the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  deanseth  tu  from  all 
sin,  AU — no  matter  how  deep  or 
how  many — all  I  Ah,  the  music 
there  is  in  it,  and  the  blessedness ! 
He  had  made  my  life  all  clean  and 
pure  and  beautiful  again — cleansed 
from  all  sin — shining  with  the  light 
of  heaven.  My  heart  was  full — I 
could  only  look  up  in  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  like  as  if  I  was  looking 
up  into  the  face  of  my  Blessed  Mas- 
ter, and  say,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  aU 
things;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee,  Love  filled  all  my  soul,  and 
flowed  over  in  tears  of  gladness  and 
in  words  of  praise. 

'  Then  come  the  endin'  of  it ;  and 
a  lovely  endin'  it  was  too.  Ah,  how 
many  hundreds  of  times  it  has  come 
to  my  mind !  The  tide  come  up  further 
and  further  till  I  had  to  get  away 
from  the  place  where  I  had  been 
sittin'.  And  as  I  stood  up  there  I 
could  see  the  great  breakers  going 
tumblin'  and  roarin'  over  the  place 
where  the  pits  had  been  dug,  and  the 
cart-tracks  was  thickest.  Then  in 
upon  my  soul  there  come  the  thought 
that  made  a  glorious  finish  to  it  all — 
Thou  hast  buried  my  sins  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 
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Thb  great  event  of  the  past  month 
has  heen  the  ohservatton  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  Sun.  The  ohservera 
in  Ilgypt  were  favoured  with  almost 
ideal  weather,  and  their  ohservations 
were  successful  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  hrief  summary  of  the  results 
obtained  is  a  record  of  the  general 
value  of  the  ohservations  made  by 
each  partyof  observers,  bothinnaked- 
eye  observations  and  those  made 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  just 
before,  during,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  period  of  totality;  and  it  was 
also  stated  that  a  comet  was  dis- 
covered close  to  the  sun,  and  photo- 
graphedy  with  a  fine  series  of  photo- 
graphs, which  were  taken  of  the 
'  corona,'  or  bright  streamer-like  base 
that  shines  forth  when  the  8un*s  body 
is  obscured  entirely  by  the  moon. 

The  general  statement  of  the 
results  as  agreed  to  by  the  council 
of  all  the  observing  parties  at  the 
close  of  their  work,  is  very  pleasing. 
They  tell  us  that  unprecedented 
facilities  were  afforded  by  the 
Egyptian  government  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  their  work  as  observers ; 
and  the  general  plan  agreed  to  by 
the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
expeditions  was  adopted.  The 
best  proof  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  is  the  accord  found  in  all  the 
results,  by  whatever  means  attained. 

At  one  time  there  was  some  doubt 
— though  in  recent  years  thoroughly 
disposed  of — ^that  the  corona  might 
be  a  terrestrial  phenomenon;  but 
that  it  is  solar  th^  has  been  clear 
proof  in  recent  eclipses.  But  to  be 
certain  as  to  its  nature  and  cause  is 
a  very  important  matter  to  physical 
astronomy.  It  is  believed  by  many 
students  of  solar  physics  to  be  the 
result  of  the  intense  activity  of  the 
solar  surface,  and  to  be  to  some  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  the  amount  and 
extent  of  the  solar   cyclones   and 


eruptive  activities,  and  the  va£t 
hycut>gen  *  prominenoes '  or  flames 
that  are  constantly  observed  upon 
the  sun's  edge. 

To  be  able,  therefore,  to  obtain 
good  photographs  of  the  *  corona,'  is 
a  great  step  in  advance  oonoeming 
our  knowledge  of  its  form,  probable 
proportions,  and  so  forth.  Therehave 
been  photographs  of  earlier  edipsos 
but  science  never  rests,  and  the 
enormous  acquisition  of  rapidity 
now  obtained  by  the  'dry  plate' 
process,  was,  of  course,  adopted  in 
Egypt,  and  the  result  has  been  not 
only  splendid  photographs  of  the 
'  corona '  as  a  whole,  but  also  photo- 
graphs of  its  9pe€trum  as  presented 
by  the  analysis  of  its  li^ht  in  a 
powerful  set  of  spectroscopes.  Some 
of  these  comprehended  the  entire 
spectrum ;  but  others  were  confined 
to  parts  of  this,  as,  for  example,  the 
red  end  of  it  being  the  only  part 
observed  by  Taochini,  who  also  made 
the  red  prominences  or  hydrogen 
flames  special  objects  of  investigation. 

The  comet  seen  veiy  near  the  son 
was  a  remarkably  striking  object, 
and  was  both  photogn^hed  and 
carefully  observed  with  the  unaided 
eye,  and  the  'line '  in  the  qiectram 
of  the  *  corona '  which  was  character- 
istic of  it  in  former  spectroscopic 
observations,  was  absolutely  deter 
mined,  and  its  position  aocsoiately 
noted;  and  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  dark  lines 
such  as  characteriae  ordinary  sun- 
light, and  are  known  to  be  positive 
indexes  of  the  existence  of  certain 
incandescent  gaseous  bodies  in  the 
solar  envelope^  were  not  present 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona;  and 
this  wasobserved  with  very  divergent 
Bpectrosoopical  methods  of  analysis, 
and  seems  to  suggiest  great  simplicity 
in  the  coronal  matter.  There  wt^ 
however,  also  a  eoniinuous  spectrum 
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&R  the  apparent  result  of  faint  re- 
flection of  solar  luminosity. 

The  corona  was  of  the  usual  form, 
not  Tery  much  characterized  hy  rifts ; 
bat  as  seen  with  the  telescope  it  was 
said  to  he  f  ^U  of  structure,  delicate 
lines  of  light  curving  hither  and 
thither,  and  arranged  in  greatgroupe. 
There  was,  Mr.  Ranyard  says,  one 
very  marked,  long,  straight  ray,  and 
there  were  several  structures  like 
great  prominences  stretching  to  a 
great  height. 

On  the  whole,  from^the  amount 
of  valuable  work  done,  we  may 
expect  that  when  the  observations 
are  reduced,  some  most  beneficial 
additions  will  be  made  to  our 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  sun  and 
his  aivironments. 

After  the  two  papers  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  April 
and  May  last^  on  the  cause  of 
epidemic  diseases,  the  reader  will 
Ittrdly  be  surprised  to  find  that 
startling  results  have  come  to  hand 
fn»n  PM>f .  Koch  of  Berlin.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  Tubercular  Dis- 
ease, or  'Consumption,'  is  at  once 
perastic  in  its  origin  and  contagious 
in  its  diaracter.  Koch  affirms  that 
one-seventh  of  the  deaths  that  occur 
in  the  whole  human  family  are 
attributable  to  tubercular  disease. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  this 
disease  was  communicable,  and  Koch 
bas  bean  at  work  to  discover  what 
is  the  contagium.  In  the  diseased 
oigans  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  universally  present  a  para- 
site— a  minute  bacterial  organism  in 
&ct — and  it  was  shown,  by  the  most 
ezfaaostive  experiments,  that  this 
organism  was  tiie  eauee  of  the  deadly 
disease.  It  requires  no  boldness  on 
the  part  of  a  working  biologist  to 
affirm,  that  the  disease  having  thus 
been  proved  to  be  of  such  an  origin, 
that  sooner  or  later,  under  the  in- 
floenoe  of  the  great  law  of  variation 
and  adaptation  to  changed  environ- 


ment, these  organisms  will  be  by 
cultivation  so  modified,  as  to  be  made 
into  a  vaccine,  like  the  BaceUua  a/nr 
ihraxy  which  will  exert  at  least  some 
modifying  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  itself.  This 
is  another  illustration  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  knowledge  even  in  so 
obscure  a  subject,  when  we  have  once 
entered  the  right  path. 

For  thirty  years  past  chemists 
have  been  endeavouring  to  isolate 
the  metal  ccesium  from  its  salts. 
This  metal,  with  the  metal  rubidiumy 
was  the  first  great  discovery  made 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  It 
was  found  that  a  metal  in' each  case 
existed  which  had  never  before  been 
seen,  and  the  existence  of  which  was 
only  revealed  by  the  physical 
analysis  of  the  then  almost  unused 
instrument  that  was  to  so  completely 
revolutionize  our  methods  of  research 
on  near  and  distant  bodies. 

Bunsen  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  metal  rubidium,  by  preparing 
it  through  the  electrioal  decomposi- 
tion of  its  salts;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  caesium.  But 
a  G^erman  chemist,  Setterberg,  has 
now  succeeded  in  preparing  this 
metallic  caesium  by  the  electric 
decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  the 
fused  cyanides  of  caesium  and 
barium.  It  is  a  silver-white  metal, 
very  soft,  extremely  ductile,  about 
twice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  with  a 
melting-point  of  85^  Fahr.;  thus 
resembling  gallium.  It  at  once 
ignites'  in  ordinary  air,  or  when 
thrown  upon  water,  on  account  of  its 
extraordinary  affinity  for  oxygen ;  in 
this  respect  being  nearly  related  to 
rubidium  and  potassium,  although 
it  is  the  only  metal  known  that 
actually  inflames  in  air.  The 
more  highly  oxydizable  metals,  like 
potassium,  oxydize  very  rapidly  in 
air  and  bum  in  water;  but  the 
oxydization  in  air  in  all  o^er  metals 
is  not  such  as  to  lead  to  ignition. 

Signers  Bartogli   and  Fapasogli 
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have  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  on  electrolysing  dis- 
tilled water;  that  is,  deoomposLng 
it  for  about  six  "weeks  first  with 
strong,  and  afterwards  with  weaker, 
batteries,  and  carbon  electrodes 
or  terminals,  by  which  the  electric 
energy  is  caused  to  pass  from 
the  battery  into  the  fluid  under 
analysis.  They  haye  obtained,  as  a 
result  of  this,  a  solid,  dark,  shiny 
matter,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  most 
mineral  adds  and  in  ordinary  sol- 
vents, such  as  alcohol  and  benzine. 
It  does  not  fuse,  is  not  crystallizable, 
burns  with  difficulty,  and  has  strbng 
colouring  power.  It  combines  easily 
with  oxygen,  and  gives  rise  to  acids 
of  the  benzo-carbonic  series.  It 
appears  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
molecules  of  carbon,  two  of  hydrogen, 
and  four  of  oxygen.  The  discoverers 
call  this  new  substance  mellogen. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bheims, 
M.  de  Lemoinne  found  sufficient 
remains  of  a  remarkable  fossil  bird 
to  prove  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 
Eocene  epodi.  It  was  of  gigantic 
size,  being  when  erect  at  least  ten 
feet  high.  The  skull  was  compara- 
tively large,  and  not  so  dispropor- 
tionate as  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich. 
It  seems  to  have  affinities  to  the 
duck,  but  cannot  at  present  be 
accurately  grouped  with  any  forms 
in  the  known  series  of  fossil. 

We  are  often  asked  in  what  sense 
the  eye  of  man  can  be  said  to  be  an 
instrument  not  ideally  or  mathe- 
matically perfect.  The  greatest  Ger- 
man physicist  and  mathematioian 
has  certainly  made  this  affirmation  ; 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
no  doubt  true.  But  as  heaufy  in 
nature  is  but  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  final  end  for  whidi  that  which 
ahaufB  the  beauty  has  its  present 
existence,  so  nature  nowhere  merely 
nroduoes  the  ideaL    The  ideal  of 


imfulM98  is  that  towards  which  all 
the  activitifls  of  nature  point.  Ko 
doubt  some  of  the  aitangements  of 
the  normal  human  eye  oould  be  oon< 
ceived  of  as  having  a  more  tbeoKcAical 

beauiy  of  adjustment  of  parts  aa  an 
optical  instrument ;  but  to  what  end 
does  the  eyeof  man  in  its  present 
form  and  oondition  exist?  To  be  a 
pwfect  wrtwwa,  rather  than  an  ideal 
optical  instrument — to  make  nans 
sense  of  vision  perfect,  rather  than, 
on  anatomical  inspection,  to  pirove 
itself  an  incarnation  of  mathe- 
matics. Itmaybeaveryutilitaiian 
view  of  things,  but  it  is  the  view 
that  we  cannot  avoid  taking,  that 
nature  nowhere  aims  at  separate 
ideal  perf ectness,  but  complete  or 
combined  jpe»/«c«  us^tUnuB.  The 
eye  would  be  a  poor  oi^n  if  it 
satisfied  us  on  investigation  as  an 
embodiment  of  certain  mathemati- 
cal formule,  but  at  the  same  time 
did  not  satisfy  us  when  used  as  an 
optical  instrument.  If  it  is  perfect  in 
use,  it  answers  the  end  for  which  it 
exists,  and  was  primarily  intended 
and  designed;  and  to  say  that  the 
Designer  has  not  perfeetly  effected 
His  work  (by  whatever  means) 
because  (wr  mathematical  formula 
are  not  absolutely  expressed  in  the 
perf9cUy  weftU  eye  of  man,  is  to 
suggest  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite  is  possessed  byua,and  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  th«b  every 
important  principle  of  optics  finds 
its  most  perfect  realization  in  the 
human  eye — indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  living  things.  The  lens  of  the 
human  eye  is  exfieading^y  ocwnpiex, 
although  transparent.  The  eurra- 
ture  of  each  face  ol  the  lens  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other,  so  as 
to  produce  the  most  distinct  image 
on  the  retina,  which  reoeivea  and 
transmits  the  images  farmed  there. 
A  black  ball  of  about  te&  inches 
diameter,  for  eocample,  is  viaiUe 
about  two  m^bs  oS,  if  elsvwted  on 
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a  pole  ngMnnti  a  dusky  sky.  But 
few  would  oooeeiyB  the  actual  size 
of  the  picture  of  that  ball,  in  sach 
a  case,  as  pictured  upon  the  retina. 
Optical  science  can  readily  prove 
that  the  size  of  the  picture  is 
about  the  one  hondred  and  twenty 
thotnandth  of  an  inch,  and  yet  an 
ordinarily  good  eye  can  detect  it. 
But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a 
microsoc^  '  take  up '  and  transmit 
to  the  eye  so  minute  a  body  as  one 
that  is  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The 
microfloopical  arrangement  of  the 
tiasuesmusttheraforebe  of  the  most 
refined,  almost  sublime,  nature,  to 
ooable  them  to  convey  the  impres- 
sioB  of  so  minute  a  picture  to  the 
Ixain*  Bat  mmdi  smaller  pcMnts 
than  this  are  dist^guished  if  they 
are  brilliant.  The  eye  itself  is  a 
microscope;  and  as  some  physio- 
figioal  phyaieists  think,  it  is  used  to 
form  on  ^le  retina  temporary  photo- 
gr^fas  of  the  miniatures  constantly 
thrown  upon  it. 

But  the  eyes  of  insects  in  some 
senaes  exceed   oois   in  complexity 


and  contrivanoe.  They  have  no 
eyelids,  they  must  see  all  round  at 
once  to  escape  their  enemies.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  compound 
eyes — ^that  is,  a  series  of  lenses,  each 
connected  with  a  part  of  the  retina 
and  giving  a  separate  image ;  but  as 
the  two  separate  images  formed  on 
our  retinas  are  blent  in  the  brain 
into  one  image,  so  the  many  images 
of  insect  eyes  become  also  one  in 
the  ganglion  which  receives  the  im- 
pression, and  makes  the  insect  con- 
scious of  it.  In  the  house-fly  there 
are  four  thousand  lenses,  each  lens 
giving  a  distinct  image.  In  the 
common  yellow  butterfly  there  are 
seventeen  thousand.  In  the  dragon- 
fly there  are  twenty-four  thousand, 
and  in  some  beetles  even  more  than 
this.  In  each  case  the  lens  is  ad- 
justed to  lights  and  the  whole  com- 
plex apparatus  of  lenses  and  nerve- 
work  is  so  placed  as  to  exactly  suit 
the  needs  of  the  insect.  The  per- 
fection here  is  not  seen  in  the  in- 
carnation of  mathematical  formulie, 
but  in  the  exquisite  usefulness  of 
the  organic  apparatus. 
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umriim  to  St.  Mark,  By  J.  M$f%im^ 
DJP,  Bmriaed.  L^ndtm:  Bodd^  and 
8ln§kt9m — We  welcome  a  third  edition 
of  a  work  the  great  value  of  which  is 
iirmdj  noognised  hy  Biblical  students. 
This  toliime  fally  exhibits  its  author's 
pnnlhiotwt  and  zechmdaBoe%  which  are 
UDoh  gteaUu  than  his  defects.  In  other 
woidi^  hfis  vecy  stmnglywmarlDed  i&di- 
Wdoali^  is  here  v«ry  Btddi^ly  presented. 
His  peooliatities  of  wMig^-^le  one 
csa  sQstoalj  eall  it  seem  lafther  eng- 
gcmtsd  than  toaed  cbwa  la  Ibe  present 
vofauM.  fir.  liorison  has  <the  oontor- 
tioBS  ol  tfaefiibyl '  mweU  as  her  •  iaspira- 
tioB.*  BwraiaiBhlsWrlliiigBananeom- 
foctshia  Jerkiness.  it  is  Mther  dteoon- 
when  the  stardy,  iina*treadiDg 
r  ever  and  anon  soddenly  makes 
taevtment  l&e  the  grotesque  ecoentri- 
dti«  «e  a  HigUand  JUm^.  To  efaange 
the  flgua.  Dr.  Mdrisen'to  oompositaon  is 
wily  waattag  in  famacMbelty.  It  Is  of 
»  m^aaumtmm  UmmUou;  a  sort  of 


puddinff-^t4me>  Nevertheless  it  has  many 
strcmg  and  serviceable  elements.  It  is 
vividly  realistio,  and  is  replete  with  sound 
sense ;  in  this  respect  very  suitable  to  a 
commentary  on  St.  Mark.  And  we  much 
prefer  Dr.  Morison's  corrugated  iron  to 
the  glassy  monotony  of  some  Scottish 
writers,  such  as  the  historian  Robertson. 
Dr.  Morison  is  one  of  the  acutestof 
expositors.  He  has  the  most  subtle  per- 
ception of  delicate  peculiarities  of  word- 
ing and /lia^f  of  thought  He  catches  the 
infloenoe  of  Peter  upon  his  young  asso- 
ciate Biark,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
valve  and  the  interest  of  that  influence. 
The  section  on  *  The  Inner  Belation'  of 
this  Qo^l  to  those  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  discusses  a  difficult  matter  with 
jresuurkable  industoy  and  keenness.  Tet 
he  brings  out  with  rare  skill  the  indi- 
vidoali^  of  MUk,  keeping  dear  of  a 
reproductioaof  his  own  notes  on  Matthew. 
He  carefully  cempares  the  Revised  with 
the  Authorised  Version,  having  been 
beforehand  with  the  reviseis  in  not  a  few 
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of  their  emendations.  ThiB  Commentary 
is  at  once  strikingly  original  and  rich  in 
quotation;  the  older  writers,  snch  as 
Purver,  Tyndale  and  Wycliffe  are  hap- 
pily not  overlooked.  There  is  a  German 
thoroughness  about  Dr.  Morison*s  work* 
He  blinks  no  difficulty » bat  hattami  everj- 
thing,  with  a  candour  equal  to  his 
patience.  He  judicially  investigates  the 
authenticity  of  Mark  xvi.  9—20,  and  gives 
a  firm  and  well-reasoned  judgment  in  its 
favour.  We  cannot  but  think,  indeed,  that 
the  bulkiness  of  the  book--650  solid  oc- 
tavo pages  on  Mark's  brief  Gospel— might 
with  advantage  have  been  reduced.  We 
have  far  too  much  of  exhumed  exposi- 
tion for  *  a j^iurtiMU  Commentary.'  When 
will  the  thrice-slain  corses  of  condemned 
commentary  be  left  to  the  great  health- 
officer,  ObUvion?  Surely  *a  practical 
Commentary'  should  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  pathoiogical 
museum.  Our  author  also  abound  in 
gratuitous  and  unnecessary  explanation. 
Like  Barnes,  he  seems  to  think  that  a 
commentator  is  bound  to  say  something 
on  every  clause  of  eveiy  verse,  however 
simple  it  may  be.  He  evidently  has  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  perspicacity  of 
his  readers. 

We  may  mention  as  amongst  the  most 
valuable  notes  in  the  volume,  those  on 
John's  baptism,  on  Repentance,  and  on 
the  Sabbath— his  sound  and  brave  re- 
marks on  demoniacs,  and  his  firm  defence 
of  Inspiration  against  rationalistic  com- 
menting. As  specimens  of  acute  exposi- 
tion, we  may  notice  the  observations  on 
Markiv.  11;  v.6;  viii.4  andll ;  x.  21  and 
30 ;  xi.  4, 13,  and  23.  On  a  few  points, 
however,  we  cannot  agree  with  this  able 
expositor.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
account  given  by  Jos^>hus  of  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Palestine  in  his  own  day  *  is 
exaggeration; '  else  how  could  a  country 
about  the  sise  of  Wales  have  defied  for  so 
long  a  time  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  Roman  empire,  wielded  by  its  greatest 
generals,  such  as  Vespasian  and  Titus  ? 
Some  of  Dr.  Morison's  alterations  of 
renderings  do  not  seem  to  us  emenda- 
tions. <If  Thou  wiliest,  Thou  artaMe,* 
is  surely  no  improvement  on  *  If  Tnou 
wiliest,  Thou  cantt*  Nor  can  we  fimoy 
that  in  the  surname* sons  of  thunder,* 
'there  is  a  simple  reference  to  some 
deep-toned  peculiarity  of  voice.'  Our 
autnor  makes  an  unnecessary  difficulty 
about  the  word  mpaZf^  in  Mark  iv.  29 : 
When  the  fruit  is,  •4nnv*</«r<A,'UteraUy, 
yielded  up.  Is  not  this  precisely  the 
same  idea  as  that  of  the  word  yield,  as 
synonymous  with  erep—*  a  good  yield,' 
<  a  fair  yield,'  or  *  a  poor  yield ;'  and  with 


the  Biblical  use  of  the  verb  •  yielded 
almonds,' '  a  tree  wieldimy  eeed,'  etc.,  etc! 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  regard  tiiis 
as  the  most  useful  commentuy  on  St 
Mark  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  Hem  of  Ckrie^s  Garment,  and  ether 
Sermena.  By  Enoch  Jtfellor,  B,D.  W "ttA 
a  Bioyraphieal  SkeUh  hy  SC.  R.  Reynold*, 
B.B.—Vr.  Mellor  is  as  favoured  in 
having  his  friend  Dr.  Reynolds  for  his 
biographer,  as  John  Ely  was  in  having 
his  friend  Dr.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton 
to  portray  his  character  and  sketch  his  life. 
The  Biograpkieal  Sketch  is  throughout 
most  affectionately  and  sympathetically 
appreciative.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  Sketch:  it  is  a  full-length  por- 
trait, with  no  lack  of  living  colour. 
Dr.    Mellor's  prominent  features  as  a, 

Sreacher,  a  platform  orator,  a  writer,  a 
ebater,  a  pastor,  and  a  friend,  are  drawn 
with  a  careful,  skilful  hand,  and  with  a 
tender  touch.  We  have  also  twenty  of 
his  most  characteristic  sermons.  Dr. 
Reynolds  calls  special  attention  to  the 
one  which  ^pesjred  first  in  this  Maga- 
zine (July  and  September,  1881),  in 
our  series  of  Texttfer  the  Timse—coniii- 
buted  by  Dr.  Mellor  only  three  months 
before  his  death— *  the  passioiiate  and 
pathetic  pleading  with  Christian  eouls 
founded  on  the  grand  refrain.  "  For  Mv 
Sake."' 

The  7%eoleyy  of  the  yew  Teetament: 
A  Handbook  for  BiMe  Student*.  By  J.  J, 
Van  Ooeterzee,  B.B,  Tranelated  hyM,  /. 
JSfoane,  Bji,  Fewrik  Edition.  BMder 
and  Steuyhton. — Van  Oosterzee  has  won 
his  place  amongst  the  great  theological 
thinkers  of  the  age.  We  are  right  glad 
of  another  edition  of  this  usefol  Hand- 
book. It  starts  with  a  mgnificant  and 
very  handy  distinotion  between  Ckrietian 
Boymatiei  and  Theoloyy,  limiting  its 
scope  to  the  former.  The  Professor 
thus  disembenaases  himself,  at  the  start, 
of  captioua  oritioism,  ccmtroversial 
contentions,  and  ecclesiastical  or  deno- 
minational definitions.  He  goes  straight 
to  the  Scriptures.  This  method,  of 
course,  records  the  first  and  immeasoxably 
the  most  important— the  only  anthoii- 
tative— part  of  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine ;  and  whilst,  with  due  dig- 
nity, it  holds  itself  free  from  tiie  oonfiiot 
of  theological  theories,  it  yet  takes  dose 
cognisance  of  the  connection  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  and 
of  the  historic  conditions  of  nascent 
Christianity.  Hence  the  important  pie- 
UT^^oYui^iB<mJMaiaient,2^t^kt^ 
Judaiiw^  and  John  the  Baptist.  Our 
author  next  educes  from  the  Qospolstiie 
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d^^wtoHei  (that  word  shoald  Buely  have 
been  retained  in  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  as  well  as  in  the  title-page  of 
the  book,  and  not  sabstituted  by  the  tenn 
*theoIpg7')~4A0  dogmaHa  of  oar  Lord 
Himself.  He  then  examines  the  ^pittU* 
end  the  Apoealypie  ;  *  the  higher  unity ' 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  with 
eich  other,  and  of  all  with  the  Master, 
being  clearly  demonstrated.  The  section 
on  Tks  CJimtreh  is  brief  and  incomplete, 
bat  sound ;  the  observations  on  St.  John's 
conosption  of  the  Chordi  being  the  most 
Talnable.  The  remarks  on  Baptism  are 
▼eiy  short,  bat  sensible  and  Scriptoral : 
those  on  the  Lord's  Sapper,  jost,  to  their 
extent,  bat  Tery  inadequate.  He  assigns 
the  trae  meaning  to  the  word  Catkolio. 

Thongh  Oostenee  shows  a  very  scant 
acqoaintanoe  with  English  exposition 
sod  theology— EUioott,  Alford,  Candlish, 
UaUey  and  Graham  being,  we  believe, 
the  only  British  writers  quoted — ^the 
Dutch  theologian  is  himself  characterized 
by  a  strong  British  good  sense,  as  may 
be  seen,  ej,^  in  his  treatment  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christian  Perfection,  the  Second 
Advent  and  the  Besurrection,  and  in  the 
sedateness  and  solidity  of  his  deductions 
as  to  Future  Punishments.  In  this 
reelect  he  presents  a  contrast  as  striking 
as  it  is  salutary  to  that  of  our  theologizing 
rhetoricians  of  the  school  of  Canon 
Fanar.  There  is  in  Oostenee,  at  the 
•ame  time,  no  lack  of  keen,  deep  insight, 
combined  with  an  exemplary  moderation 
and  cantioasness.  HU  quotations  from 
French  and  German  writers  are  very 
choice.  His  summings-up  of  doctrine 
are  as  fine  as  they  are  useful;  and  in  this 
work,  as  in  his  PraeHcal  Theology,  his 
PovKUfor  Enquirff  are  amongst  the  most 
Qseful.and  su^;estlve  parts  of  the  book. 
There  are  some  exquinte  touches  of  ex- 
position on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Apocalypse.  The  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  former  he  does  not 
discuss ;  but  he  truly  calls  it  *  a  faithful 
impress  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  GentUes.' 

Whilst  not  committing  ourselves  to 
every  detail,  we  heartily  commend  this 
book  to  students  and  preachers.  It 
aocximpUshes  the  purpose  of  its  author : 
to  close  np  a  gap  in  theological  class- 
work  and  Biblical  literature. 

fhm  Sin  unto  Salffation.  BythsSer, 
T.  er^k,  AM.  London:  Bodder  and 
Stougkton. — Here  we  have  another  com- 
ment on  Romans  vii,  viii.  1-17 ;  and  that 
a  renuokably  fresh,  dear,  sound  and 
vigorous  one,  and  withal  devout  and 
edifying.  We  rejoice  in  the  uncontrover- 


sial  toneof  the  book:  the  writer  is  usually 
content  to  honestly  educe  the  truth,  and 
let  it  */enfar  iUel/;  being  assured  of  its 
competence  to  do  so.  He  starts  with  an 
ingenious  contrast  between  the  theolcgy 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lostaad  that  of 
his  Paradise  Eegainod.  We  cannot  but 
think  him  unjust  to  the  great  poet, 
especially  in  forgetting  that  Paradise 
Begained  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  work 
planned  by  Milton.  The  noble  opening 
passage  of  that  grand  epic,  one  clause  of 
which  our  author  quotes  : 
'  Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind. 
By  one  Man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation ;  and  the  tempter 

foiled,*— 
would  be  endorsed  by  St.  Paul,  on  whose 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Colossians 
it  is  in  fact  based.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  his  later  poem  the  counter- 
part of  the  former,  to  give  great  promi- 
nence to  Christ's  conflict  with  and  tri- 
umph over  Satan. 

Mr.  Griffith  rightly  sets  forth  the  Saviour's 
absolute  obedience  and  sacrificial  death 
as  preparatory  to  His  glorification  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  gives 
an  able  and  helpful,  though  sometimes 
rather  too  free,  paraphrase  of  Romans 
vii.— viii.  17,  followed  by  a  powerful  ex- 
position, in  which  the  upward  path  *  from 
Sin  unto  Salvation'  is  luminously  de- 
scribed. He  sees  how  untenable  is  the 
Calvinistic  interpretation  of  Romans  vii. 
He  says :  *  If  chapter  vii.  1—24  were  a 
t3rpe  of  Christian  experience,  the  viii  th 
would  be  superfluous,  nay,  contradictory ;' 
and  he  shows  that  Augustine  was  the 
inventor  of  this — as  of  so  many  other 
errors.  Much  side-light  is  shed  upon  the 
passage,  from  Otreek,  Roman,  Oriental 
and  (3iristian  writers.  We  commend  the 
book  to  believers  and  to  doubters  alike : 
it  will  be  found  by  no  means  dull. 

Led  by  the  Spirit:  Memoirs  of  Mrs- 
Caroline  E,  Walker.  Bytke  Bev,  Edward 
Jemitt  Bobinson.  T.  Woolmor,  2,  Cattle 
Street,  City  Boad.^Among  the  many 
choice  records  of  saintly  lives  in  which 
the  Methodist  Community  is  so  rich, 
we  have  not  seen  a  more  pathetic 
and  beautiful  soul-history  than  that 
recorded  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
Memoir  is  compiled  almost  entirely  from 
Mrs.  Walker's  own  journal  and  letters ; 
the  editor's  choice  remarks  are  wisely, 
though  sparingly  interspersed.  This 
simple  story  of  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  any  who 
are  in  danser  of  lukewammess  because 
their  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 
We  earnestly  recommend  the  book. 
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MemeriaU  of  the  Rev,  John^  Hewtff 
Andertan:  with  a  Brief  Memoir,  hjf  hit 
Brother,  the  Rev,  T.  D,  Anderton,  B.A 
London:  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Coitle  Street, 
City  Road.—IAT.  Anderson  was  a  young 
Minister  of  great  promise,  mnoh  beloved 
in  his  Circuits,  and  beginning  to  be  widely 
known  as  an  able  preacher  and  speaker. 
The  promise  was  only  to  be  partially 
falfiUed  on  earth.  After  a  few  years  of 
struggling  with  feeble  health  he  died  at 
sea,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  eighteenth  of  his  ministry.  The 
Memorials  consist  of  seventeen  sermons, 
a  lecture  on  St.  Panl,  and  a  speech  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Anniversary  in  1877.  Mr. 
Anderson'sstyle  waspictorialandpopolar ; 
and  this  little  volume  willdoubtless  be  read 
with  interest,  not  only  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  but  also 
by  many  who  never  listened  to  his  voice. 

Memoirt  of  Charles  Jamet  I%nney.  New 
Hdition.  London:  Rodder  and  ^ouah* 
ton. — We  are  glad  to  see  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  evangelist  in  a  portable  and 
compact  form.  Very  little  of  the  larger 
volume  has  been  omitted,  except  incidents 
which  have  little  interest  for  English 
readers.  All  who  would  be  wise  to  win 
souls  would  do  well  to  study  this  record 
of  Professor  Finney^s  labours,  and  to  seek 
to  learn  the  secret  of  his  marvellous  suc- 
cess. 

Mitchievout  Foxei  ;  or.  The  Little  Sint 
that  Mar  the  Christian  Character.  By 
Bev,  J.  ColweU. — Polished  Stones  from 
a  Bough  Quarry,  By  Mrs.  Butcheon, 
London :  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Caetle  Street, 
aty  Bead. — The  first  of  these  pretty 
little  books  contains  very  lively  and 
sensible  counsel  on  matters  of  interest 
to  all ;  for  the  *  little  foxes '  treated  of 
here  are  an  almost  universal  plague.  The 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those 
who  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written. 

Mrs.  Hutcheon*s  book  is  a  beauti- 
fully-written account  of  laborious,  but 
ultimately  successful  work  in  what 
seemed  a  most  unpromising  field.  The 
many  thrilling  and  well-told  incidents, 
as  well  as  the  earnest,  loving  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  will  encourage  other 
labourers  for  Christ. 

Monaco,  and  its  Gaming  Tables.  By 
John  Poison.  Third  Edition.  Enlarged 
and  Revised.  London:  BUiot  Stooh,-^ 
At  Monte  Carlo,  in  the  tiny  principa- 
lity of  Monaco,  are  the  only  public 
gaming-tables  permitted  in  Europe.  The 
"avenue  derived  from  them  is  enormous ; 
d  no  expense  is  spared  to  render  the 


Oasino  attraotive.  The  objeot  of  this 
little  volume  18  to  expose  the  mfligaoy 
and  miseiy  these  gaming-tables  caoae, 
and  emdiaUy  to  ouculate  infonnation 
as  to  the  temble  number  of  suicides  for 
which  they  are  responaible. 

An  International  Association  has  been 
formed  for  the  suppression  of  the  gam- 
bling-rooms ;  we  devoutly  wish  it  ^edy 
and  complete  success.  Among  the 
patrons  are  the  JSx-Lord  Mayor  of  Loo- 
don,  the  Bishops  of  Qibraltar  and  Meath, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  Dr.  Donald  liacleod. 

Bays  of  Oraoe  in  India  :  A  Record  of 
Vteits  to  Indian  Missioue,  By  Benry 
Stanley  Newmem,  London:  &  W.  Par- 
fridge  ^  6b.— This  •  Record '  gives  a  just, 
impartial  and  appreciative  view  of  the 
work  of  the  Churches  in  India.  The 
writer  is  evidently  deeply  interested  in 
the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  longs 
to  excite  a  like  interest  in  the  minda  of 
others.  This  his  very  readable  and 
profusely-illustrated  voluoke  is  well- 
calculated  to  do. 

The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress. 
By  Baniel  Dorchester,  B.D.  New  Torh: 
Phillips  and  Hunt,  1881.— The  assertions 
of  Mr.  Froude  and  of  Boman  Catholic 
controversialists,  that  Protestantism  is  a 
proved  failure,  and  the  echo  of  the  ohaige 
by  *  liberal  Christians,'  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced, so  far  as  tiie  Evangelical  CSiurches 
are  concerned,  a  much  greater  impression 
in  America  than  in  this  country.  Here 
the  preachers  of  this  doctrine  have  re- 
ceived much  the  same  half-admiring, 
half-contemptuous  treatment  as  that 
which  Professor  Pe  Morgan  used  to 
bestow  upon  vendors  of  astronomical 
paradoxes.  People  ^nerally  have  reoog- 
nised  their  ingenuity  and  hav9  pitied 
their  ignorance.  Dr.  Dorchester  sets 
himself  seriously  to  work  to  examine  their 
statements.  He  demonstrates  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  facts,  and  oonfirms  by 
pertinent  and  trustworthy  testimony,that 
the  morality  and  the  spiritual  vitality  of 
the  Christian  world  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  pre-Reformation  period,  and 
that  there  has  been  real,  if  not  r^ulsr 
progress  from  the  date  of  the  dawn  of 
Protestantism.  He  points  out  that  the 
hindrances  to  Prote^»ntism  have  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  legacies  from  Popery, 
and  that  some  of  the  darkest-looking 
symptoms  of  our  age  have  a  brighter  side 
to  theuL 

Almost  half  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  •statistical  exhibits,'  and  <  Ecclesias- 
tical statistics.*  The  results  are  start- 
ling. The  most  enthusiastio  Protest- 
ant would  be  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
enormous  relative    and  actual    growth 
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of  Proiestantlsm  during  the  Ust  balf- 
centuiy.  Ooloiired  dias^amB  make  clear 
to  the  eye  the  real  meaaing  of  jnles  of 
fignrw.  FrotefltantiBis  is  bow  the  domi- 
nant creed  of  the  CBMditian  vrorld,  whe- 
ther 2roa  measioe  that  W(»ld  by  popula- 
tion or  aciiiare  mileage,  ^e  one  question 
is,  are  Dr.  Dorohester^s  fignrei  correct  2 
^  far  as  we  hare  been  able  to  test  them, 
yft  can  Ttfpky  nnhealtatiagiy  in  the  afEbo 
matiVe.  And  he  invariably^  refers  to  the 
authority  for  his  statemehts,  and  nearly 
always  aooexyts  theoalonlations  of  Roman 
Catholic  statisticians.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  painstaking  industry,  and  is 
the  outcome  of  years  of  enquiry.  We 
should  much  like  to  see  an  SSngliw  pub- 
lication on  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Dorchester's, 
in  which  prondnence  should  be  given 
to  the  British  aspect  of  the  question. 

In  style  this  volume  is  less  distinctively 
American  than  most  of  the  boolu  that 
come  unedited  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wat€r.  Nevertheless  many  of  its  expres- 
sions grate  awkwardly  upon  BngUsh  ears. 
But  surely  to  confound  •  sequestered  *  with 
*  sequestrated,*  is  not  an  Americanism. 

S^nritual  Ponser/or  Miaionary  Work. 
By  the  Rev,  Griffith  John,  Mitsumaryto 
China.  Morgan  and  Scott. — China :  Her 
Claivu  and  CaU.  By  Rev.  Griffith  John, 
0f  China.  Hodder  and  SUmghton.—The 
two  brochure*  before  us  possess  great 
interest  and  value,  not  merely  to  every 
friend  of  Missions,  but  to  all  working 
Christians.  The  first  is  a  sermon  based 
on  Acts  i.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Missionary  work.  It  is  jwwer- 
fnlly  written,  and  evidently  comes  from 


a  heart  endued  with  the  Spirit  of  Power. 
Three  questions  are  elaborated :  Ist,  Are 
the  Omrohes  of  these  days  filled  with 
the  Holy  Gttiost  t  2nd,  Is  a  new  Pente- 
cost possible  to  us?  3rd,  How  is  this 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  to  be  obtained? 
Associated  with  this  is  a  stirring  appeal 
on  the  cry,  *  Gome  over  and  help  us.* 

We  gather  from  these  valuable  books 
that  the  author  is  a  true  Missiofiargr,  with 
a  large  heart,  labouring  f ov  many  years 
and  working  still  in  Ohina  in  eonnection 
vrith  the  London  Missionary  Society.  We 
earnestly  desire  that  the  friends  of  Mis- 
sions should  read  these  little  books  and 
judge  for  themselves. 

What  Might  Have  Been.  By  the  Author 
of  *  MenurriaU  of  Captain  Hedley  Vtcars.' 
London :  James  Nitbet  and  Co. — Another 
touching  story  of  the  rescue  of  a  self- 
wrecked  life,  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
earnest  English  heart  and  hand  has, 
through  Gk)d's  grace,  saved  many  from 
despair.  This  'sad  stoiy  with  a  glad 
ending,'  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  Christian  workers. 

Bitt  from  Blinkbonny  ;  or.  Bell  o'  the 
Mante.  By  John  Stratheth.  Edinlnvrgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier.  Second 
Edition. — Very  fresh  and  bonnie  are 
these  *  bits'  from  Scotch  village-life, 
their  interest  centring  round  the  Manse 
and  the  Kirk.  The  portraiture  of  Scotch 
life  and  character  forty  years  ago  is 
drawn  by  a  faithful  and  artistic  hand ; 
and  the  genial  humour  which  breathes 
through  Sie  book  is  sure  to  make  it  a 
fevourite.  The  simple  and  efEective  illus- 
trations are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  word-painting. 
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Ok  August  18th,  1879,  after  twenty- 
serenyears' widowhood,  Meb,  ChABLOTTE 
Perkins,  of  Milf  ord  Haven,  passed  home, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  She  was  the  re- 
lict of  Mr.  Lewis  Perkins,  whose  obituary 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  1863.  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  converted  in  early  life,  and 
was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Society  to  the  day  of  her  decease.  To  the 
last,  even  when  quite  blind  and  very  deaf, 
«be  evinced  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  By  long  and  careful  observa- 
tion she  had  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  Methodist  agency ;  and  no  one 
could  be  more  particular  in  enquiries 
about  it»  or  more  solicitous  for  its  suc- 
oessfol  operation  than  she  was.  The 
remembrance  of  friends,  especially  minis- 
Wn,  whose  word  had  been  made  a  bless* 


ing  to  her,  was  cherished  with  quenchless 
ardour.  What  was  recorded  of  her  be- 
loved partner  as  to  his  kindness,  hospital- 
ity, generosity,  and  devotion  to  God  and 
His  servants,  was  equally  applicable 
to  her.  With  advancing  age  came  dimin- 
ished means,  but  she  did  not  murmur. 
Throughout  her  protracted  and  severe 
affliction  she  manifested  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  GK>d,  which  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  passages  of  Scripture  and 
choice  hymns  from  the  Methodist  collec- 
tion. The  Bible  was  her  constant  com- 
panion until  sight  failed;  and  next  to  it 
she  loved  the  Wesleyan  Hymn- Book  and 
other  Wesleyan  publications. 

W.  P.  B. 

Mbb.  Diokinbok,  of   Kirton,  was    the 
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daughter  of,  Mr.  Edward  Waddington, 
of  Eagle,  near  Lincoln.  When  yoang 
she  was  removed  to  Kirton,  near  Boston, 
where  she  lived  nearly  fifty  years. 
Having  sprung  from  a  Methodist  family, 
she  was  carefully  trained  in  the  ways  of 
religion,  and  became  in  early  life 
a  devout  Christian.  Her  talents  and 
sound  sense,  cultivated  and  sanctified, 
fitted  her  for  usefulness  in  the  Church, 
and  for  many  years  she  sustained  the 
office  of  Class-Leader.  In  this  office, 
and  as  visitor  of  the  sick  and  sharer  in 
every  good  work,  she  was  so  useful  that 
her  name  is  '  as  ointment  poured  forth.' 
Her  joy  was  never  so  full  as  when  the 
cause  of  God  prospered  in  the  village  or 
Circuit.  She  delighted  in  secret  prayer, 
and  in  the  social  means  of  grace;  but 
especially  in  the  public  ministry  of  the 
Word,  from  which  she  was  never  care- 
lessly absent.  She  looked  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household.  She  ate  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.  She  was  a  help 
meet  for  her  husband.  For  several  years 
previousl>  to  her  death  she  suifered  great 
pain  and  exhaustion.  After  having 
walked  in  the  light  of  Gk>d'8  countenance 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  she  fell  asleep  in 
Christ,  September  8th,  1879. 

JAICES  Kbndali«. 

Mb.  Riohabd  B.  Potts  was  bom  at 
Buxton,  in  1816.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
life  that  his  father  became  a  Christian, 
but  his  mother  was  Class-Leader  for  some 
years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Potts 
was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger  in  Liv- 
erpool. At  twenty-one  he  was  converted ; 
at  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  a 
Leader,  and  held  the  office  witn  remark- 
able success  for  forty  years.  At  twenty- 
seven  he  beK»me  a  Local  Preacher,  and 
hundreds  of  souls  were  brought  to  the 
Saviour  as  the  result  of  his  instrumental- 
ity. In  1853  he  removed  to  Birkenhead, 
where  he  laboured  with  constant  dili- 
gence, and  filled  the  offices  of  Society 
and  Circuit  Steward  with  great  fidelity 
and  courtesy,  and  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  Ministers  and  their  families. 

He  was  of  a  very  cheerful  temperament, 
and  a  most  affectionate  disposition ;  but 
although  he  appeared  so  joyous,  he  was 
by  no  means  exempted  from  heavy 
trials.  It  was  a  fine  feature  of  his  char- 
acter, that  he  did  not  allow  his  private 
sorrows  to  interfere  with  a  loving  and 
loyal  discharge  of  hisduties  to  the  Church. 

Two  years  before  his  death  he  returned 
to  Liverpool  with  failing  health,  but  still 
he  laboured  even  beyond  his  strength.  It 
»Qon  became  evident  that  his  fine  powers 


were  becoming  enfeebled,  and  that  the 
sun-setting  was  near.  There  was  no  im- 
patience, no  expression  of  fear,  but  a 
calm  waiting  for  the  end.  He  had  reach- 
ed an  elevation  from  which  he  oould  look 
tranquilly  on  death,  and  from  which  he 
had  bright  glimpses  of  his  heavenly 
home.  When  asked  if  he  felt  at  peace 
with  God,  he  promptly  replied,  *  O  yes ! 
I  am  going  home  to  gloty.  Jesua  is  yetj 
near  me.'  He  remarked  to  one  of  bis 
relatives,  *  I  shall  soon  be  with  my  blessed 
Jesus.*    He  softly  whispered : 

*  If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me. 

Will  He  say  me  nay  1 
Not  till  earth,  and  not  till  heaven. 
Pass  away.' 

He  died,  as  he  had  Uved,  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  and  hope,on  the  16th  of 
December,  1879.  He  has  left  a  stainless 
name,  and  a  precious  memory.  The  salient 
points  in  Mr.  Potts'  character  may  be 
given  in  few  words. 

He  was  a  food  man :  real,  transparent, 
faithful,  loving,  loyal  to  his  Saviour  and 
to  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  his  choice.  lie  was  *a/<rKr- 
squareman.*  He  was  thoroughly  ii|»v^* 
He  stood  on  a  true  pedestal  in  dear, 
bold,  and  statuesque  form,  in  harmoni- 
ous proportions— a  fine  embodiment  of 
Christian  excellencies. 

He  was  a  graeunu  man  :  so  kindly 
courteous  and  judiciously  appreciative, 
and  had  such  pleasant  words  and  loving 
looks.  There  are  men  of  hi^h  principles, 
of  great  mental  activity  and  irreproach- 
able lives ;  men  undoubtedly  on  the  side 
of  truth,  honour  and  integrity,  who  win 
our  respect,  but  somehow  or  other  are 
not  very  gracious.  They  are  sharp, 
incisive,  satirical,  with  a  vein  of  self- 
conceit,  lacking  suavity,  and  are  feared 
rather  than  loved ;  but  Mr.  Potts,  while 
possessing  a  sensitive  and  susoeptible 
nature,  was  thoughtful,  patient,  for- 
giving, and  under  habitual  self-control. 
To  use  an  expression  well-known  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  denote  a 
group  of  superlative  excellencies,  *he 
was  a  gradely  man.'  He  did  things  not 
only  well,  but  handsomely. 

He  was  a  noble  man:  his  life  was 
holy  and  beautiful ;  for  while  diligent  in 
business,  he  was  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.  While  engaged  in  industry', 
he  roamed  away  to  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, and  inhaled  the  air  of  heaven.  He 
had  worthy  conceptions  of  God:  while 
awed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness, he  claimed  his  relation  to  God  as  a 
loving  Fathef .  He  firmly  grasped  the 
atonement,  and  had  a  rich  experience  of 
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the  deep  things  of  €k)d.  I  have  known 
munj  brave  men  who  have  nobly  battled 
with  ttomu  and  risen  above  difficulties ; 
many  strong,  kindly,  lovable,  honour- 
able men  ;  but  few  have  impressed  me  so 
mach  with  their  Ckrittian  thartniaknsii  as 
did  Mr.  Potts.  He  lived  well,and  med  well. 

G.M. 

Mb8.  Thoxas*  of  HaUfaz,  was  an 
'elect  lady,*  whose  rare  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart,  whilst  adorning  her  home, 
were  diligently  employed  in  the  service 
and  fellowship  of  the  Ghnrch,  showing 
bow  perfectly  oonsirtent  are  the  cnlture 
of  a  refined  character  and  the  exemplary 
dischaige  of  domestic  duties  with  work 
and  witnessing  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
She  was  bora  in  a  godly  home  at 
Sowerby  Bridge.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
she  was  converted  to  God,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  Al- 
though unable  whilst  at  school  to  meet 
in  Class,  she  never  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, and  on  her  return  home  she  eagerly 
sp(>Ued  herself  to  religious  culture. 
Blened  with  a  vigorous  nund  and  a  good 
education,  she  ceased  not  during  the 
whole  of  her  life  to  enrich  her  stores  of 
varied  knowledge  by  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer;  hence  there  was  combined 
with  the  healthy  cheerfulness  of  her  dis- 
posttion  a  tone  of  chaste  devoutness. 
An  eminent  layman  remarks:  *Mrs. 
Thomas  possessed  a  fine  nature  and  a 
large  intelligence,  purified  and  ennobled 
by  an  enlightened  faith.' 

Trained  mm  early  youth  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, to  be  unemployed  or  triflingly  em- 
ployed, seemed  foreign  to  her  nature,  and 
peihaps  no  feature  of  her  character  was 
more  marked  than  its  resolute  and  un- 
wearying activity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  she  was  happily  married,  and  re- 
moved to  Kel^ey.  There  she  entered 
heartily  into  Christian  work.  Soon  the 
iamily  removed  to  Haworth,  which  be- 
came to  Mrs.  Thomas  a  sphere  of  more 
extended  usefulness.  On  being  requested 
to  form  a  Society-class,  she  gathered  a 
number  of  the  senior  Sunday-scholars 
and  others  of  the  congregation,  her  Class 
soon  beooming  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Soidety.  Tender  sympathy, 
practical  wisdom,  and  fervent  piety, 
eminently  fitted  her  for  the  oiBoe  of 
Leader;  aBd;both  here  and  at  HalifaT, 
to  which  the  family  afterwards  removed, 
and  where  for  more  than  twenty  years 
■be  successfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office,  her  example  and  godly 
coonsels  were  greatly  prised.  In  every 
kind  of  Chnzch-work  that  lay  within  her 
province,  she  manifested  untiring  energy. 


Her  sympathetic  nature  gave  hergrea 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  sorrowful,  and 
often  enabled  her  to  draw  the  story  of 
their  needs  from  that  class  of  sufferers 
who,  having  known  better  days,  would 
have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  confess  it  to  anyone  less  delicate.  It 
also  gave  her  a  large  tolerance  and 
liberality,  and  the  power  of  seeing  good 
in  those  whose  opinions  and  characters 
were  most  widely  different  from  her 
own.  She  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  the 
winning  graces  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  her  cheery  voice  and  bright 
smile  have  been  longed  for  and  welcomed 
in  many  a  sick  chamber.  The  following 
resolution,  passed  by  the  Halifax  (Sout£ 
Parade)  Leaders*  Meeting  after  her 
death,  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which 
her  labours  were  held:  *This  meeting 
records  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  the 
Society  has  sustained  by  the  removal  of 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  for  a  period  of  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  Class  Leader, 
bringing  to  this  work  and  to  others  in 
which  she  was  engaged  a  strength  and 
refinement  of  C&istian  character,  an 
intelligent  and  deep  spirituality,  which 
rendered  her  counsels  and  prayers  a 
great  blessing  to  those  under  her  care.' 

At  Halifax,  as  at  Haworth,  Mr. 
Thomas's  house  was  a  well-known 
Preachers'  home,  and  the  Ministers  of 
the  Circuit,  as  well  as  others  whose  ser- 
vices were  sought  on  special  occasions, 
were  welcomed  with  the  most  cordial 
hospitality.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Lord  says, 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Thomas :  *  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  time  when  I   enjoyed 

r}ur  hon>itality.  I  well  remember  how 
then  thought  you  the  happiest  of  men 
in  your  domestic  relations,  your  home 
brightened  by  one  whom,  as  a  Christian,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  I  esteemed  a  model.' 
The  Rev.  J.  Hartley  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  her  memory:  *A11  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  Mrs.  Tho- 
mas's widk  before  Ood  and  man,  know 
how  pure,  bright,  unselfish,  and  Christ- 
like her  life  was.  We  feel  that  the 
Church  and  the  world  are  poorer  now 
that  such  example  and  influence  are 
gone.'  The  Bev.  H.  L.  Church  says :  '  I 
well  remember  seasons  in  South  Parade 
Chapel  when  her  devout  manner  in 
worship,  her  earnest  attention,  and 
Joyous  countenance  rendered  me  much 
assistance  when  trying  to  preach.' 

This  happy  life  was  brought  to  a  close 
earlier  than  was  expected  either  by  her- 
self or  the  family.  For  some  months 
her  strength  had  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life  she 
passed    in  great  suffering.     But  her 
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patienoe  and  resignaticm  nerer  Called, 
and  she  always  expressed  thankfalness 
for  the  least  attentions  shown  her,  her 
character  being  perfected  through  suffer- 
ing. Daring  the  early  part  of  her  afflic- 
tion she  clung  to  life  with  great 
tenacity,  bat  as  the  end  drew  on,  she 
longed  to  be  with  Christ,  and  daring  the 
cloring  moments  of  1879  she  passed  into 
the  presence  of  her  Lord,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age.  L.  L. 

Janb  WniTBROtmB  was  bom  at  Har- 
penden,  Beds.,  in  1794.  In  early  life  the 
was  savingly  conTerted  to  God,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Society.  Her 
Christian  coarse  from  this  time  was  tiM 
'  path  of  the  lost '  shining  *  more  and  mote 
unto  the  perfect  day.'  After  her  maoiage, 
she  and  her  hosband  removed  to  B«l- 
boam;  but  their  love  to  the  people  of 
their  choice  was  so  great  that  through 
winter's  snow  or  summer's  heat  they 
walked  to  Hazpenden  to  attend  the 
Methodist  services  there.  After  a  flsw 
years  a  zealous  young  man  stationed  in 
the  St.  Alban's  Circuit  began  to  preach 
at  Redboum  in  the  open  air.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitehouse  then  gladly  open- 
ed their  house  for  the  services.  A 
Society  was  formed,  and  a  small  chapel 
built.  Many  souls  were  bom  again 
within  its  hallowed  walls.  For  more 
than  forty  years  Mrs.  Whitehouse  was 
the  Leader  of  one  and  sometimes  two 
Classes.  The  writer  can  never  forget  the 
loving  interest  she  took  in  the  young 
members.  A  beautiful  chapel,  with  a 
large  school-room,  superseded  the  old 
one,  and  greatly  did  the  aged  saint  rejoice 
when,  being  assisted  up  the  steps,  she  was 
able  to  jcHu  in  the  opening  services. 

In  her  later  years  she  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty  and  bodily  weakness,  but 
the  Lord  was  her  support  and  comfort. 
She  triumphed  gloriously  over  the  last 
enemy,  on  December  30th,  1879. 

Mbs.  Bowtxb,  of  Trowbridge,  died 
January  the  8th,  1880,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
her  husband,  Mr.  AbraJiam  Bowyer,  ap- 
peared in  this  Magazine  in  1875.  Mrs. 
Bowyer  was  converted  to  Qod  in  early 
life,  and  under  the  training  of  an  ex- 
cellent Methodist  mother,  gave  herself  at 
once  to  every  good  work.  She  remained 
a  member  of  the  Society  seventy-three 
years ;  and  from  the  year  1847  until  pre- 
vented by  infirmities,  she  was  the  faith- 
ful Leader  of  a  Class.  In  the  prime  of 
life  she  was  of  strong  health  and  active 
habits,  and  a  help  meet  for  her  husband, 
assisting  him  in  his  business  as  well  as 
carefully  ministering  to  her  family  and  to 


the  large  honsehold  that  gathered  artmnd 
her  by  reason  <^  his  prospertly. 

She  had  a  large-hearted  and  fearless 
■eal,  and  approved  and  encouraged  moeh 
her  husband's  liberaU^  tcr  the  cause  of 
Qod,  notably  at  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  chapel  In  Trowbridge ;  and  gsre 
herself  with  a  hearty  and  ptac^oU 
common-sense  to  the  help  of  everything 
connected  with  Metho&m.  She  out- 
lived her  ^aeration ;  and  61  late  years 
her  inilrmities  enforced  upon  her  a  Bfe 
of  almost  complete  seclusion,  but  ^e 
patiently  endured  the  painftilneas  of  Uie 
decline  of  life.  On  the  Sunday  before  ber 
death,8he  spoke,in  reply  to  one  of  her  sons, 
of  the  still-felt  'precionsness'of  Christ. 

H.  M.  H. 
Mr.  Thomas  Woiu)6wobth,  of  Ponte- 
fract,  passed  awar  to  the  joys  of  heaven, 
on  February  15tii,  1880.  He  was  bom 
in  1804,  at  Methley.  Blessed  with  a 
good  moral  training,  he  experienced  the 
benefits  of  it  throughout  life.  When  a 
youth  he  removed  to  Wakefield,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Leeds.  Here,  under  the 
ministry  of  Bobert  Wood  and  Frederick 
Caider,  he  became  deepiw  impressed, 
joined  the  Wesleyan  Metiiodlsts,  and 
thoughtfully  gave  his  heart  to  Qod.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Pontefract, 
where  the  choice  he  had  made  was 
tenaciously  maintained.  Of  a  retiring 
disposition,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  Chuich 
of  his  choice,  and  was  prepared  at  all 
times  to  stand  by  her.  Amid  the  pres- 
sure of  business  and  numy  public  duties, 
as  Town  Councillor,  etc.,  he  secured  time 
for  more  spiritual  occupations.  | 

In  the  offices  which  he  held,  as 
Trustee,  Treasurer  of  several  funds, 
Chapel  Steward,  and  Sunday  -  school 
8U|)erintendent  (which  office  he  sns- 
tamed  for  more  thim  forty  years),  be 
was  exemplary,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  to  Methodism.  He  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  reverenced 
the  sanctuary  of  God :  this  he  evinced  by 
punctual  att^idance,  having  sought  pre- 
paration by  previous  secret  prayer.  He 
was  a  devout  reader  of  the  l^oly  Scrip- 
tures,  and  a  great  lover  of  Weslej's 
hymns,  several  of  which  he  sung  with 
his  family  the  last  Sabbath  evening  of 
his  life.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
death  there  had  been  a  manifest  pre- 
paration for  the  great  change,  and  as  it 
drew  near  it  was  met  with  o-aimnPiM  and 
submission.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death 
he  occupied  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
chapel;  during  the  ensuing  night  he  was 
sdaed  with  sudden  illness,  and  in  one 
week  the  mortal  strife  was  ended. 
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TEXTS  FOR  THE  TIMES : 

*THK  LAW  OF  C9BI8T/ 

BY  THE   BSV.    DR.   STAGEY,  EX^RESIDENT  OF   THE  METHODIST 
NEW  CONNEXION. 

*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  tolfil  the  law  of  Christ.' — Oalatiahs  vi.  2. 
Thkbe  18  seeming  collision  between  this  Verse  and  the  fifth,  in  the  latter  of 
which  we  are  told  that  '  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.'  But  the 
eoUisLon  is  ordy  seeming,  as  the  words  rendered  respectively  '  burdens '  and 
'burden'  are  not  the  same,  with  only  a  difference  of  number,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  regarded  as  expressing  precisely  the  same  thing.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  mark  the  exact  distinction  between  the  two ;  but  Dr.  lightfoot 
suggests  that  this  may  possibly  be  found,  in  the  difference  between  what  is 
adventitious  only,  and  what  is  natural  and  fitting — between  what,  though 
painful,  may  yet  be  got  rid  of,  as  opportunity  serves,  and  what,  whether 
painful  or  otherwise,*  must  be  accepted  and  borne  throtigh9u)i.  The 
Bevisers  of  the  New  Testament  indicate  their  sense  of  the ,  distinction 
by  translating  the  one  word  burdens  and  the  other  load  (in  the  margin), 
which  periiaps  sufficiently  represents  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Burden  always  suggests  something  that  is  oppressive,  while  load' need  stand 
for  nothing  more  than  what  is  heavy. 

But  even  were  the  words  in  the  two  passages  precisely  the  same,  the 
passages  themselves  would  not  therefote  be'  in  mutual  conflict  They  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  two  separate  commands,  enjoining  duties  that  are 
iooompatible  with  each  other ;  only  one  is  of  this  character,  the  other  being 
&  ample  statement  of  fact.  When  the  Apostle  says,  '  Every  man  shall 
bear  bis  own  burden,'  he  means  only  that  every  man  will  have  to  bear  it, 
that  the  burden  will  come  upon  him  naturally  and  inevitably,  as  something 
from  which  he  cannot  even  hope  to  be  free.  But  to  say  this,  does  not 
forbid  that  be  should  also  say  that  each  should  bear  the  other^s  burden. 
The  certainty  of  the  hmt  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  possibility  of  the 
^oty.  We  may,  clearly,  bear  our  own  burdens,  and  yet  lend  heart  and  help 
in  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  And  to  do  so  is,  in  truth,  to  secure 
<^ther  and  even  hi^er  advantages  than  mere  relief  from  inconvenient  and 
Painful  proflflure.  To  bear  our  own  burdens  is  to  cultivate  a  S|ttrit  of  self- 
vSmX  and  patient  courage.  To  bear  each  other's  burdens  is  to  develop  into 
Tmpathetic  activity  the  combined  affections  of  brotherly-kindness  and 
<^itttity.    To  do  both  is  to  add  fortitude  to  tenderness,  and  bravery  to 
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benignityy  and  so  to  form  and  build  up  a  character  in  which  moral  beauty 
ahall  unite  with  moral  strength. 

From  the  text  itself  we  learn  three  things :  fiiBt»  that  every  man  has  a 
burden  of  his  own;  secondly,  that  each  should  neverthdeas  bear  the 
other^s  burden;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  so  doing  he  fulfils  the  law  of 
Christ. 

I.  Hvery  man  has  a  burden  of  hia  awn, — ^Probably  the  Apoetie  has 
reference  first  of  all  to  some  burdens  in  partiealar.  '  Brethren/  he  says 
in  the  verse  preceding,  '  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  faulty  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meeikness ;  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted.'  And  then,  continuing  the  exhortation,  he  adds 
in  the  text,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.' 
But  in  continuing,  he  also  greatly  enlai^^  it,  including  in  his  words  not 
one  class  of  burdens  only,  but  every  class. 

And  many  classes  there  are,  even  as  human  nature  is  susceptible  of  many 
forms  of  sufEsring.  Every  power  which  man  poooseaoo,  whether  of  bodf  or 
of  mind,  may  become  the  instrument  of  pain  as  well  as  of  pkasme,  and 
every  condition  in  which  he  is  placed  may,  by  such  ehanges  as  ccMnmonly 
occur,  become  the  means  to  one  no  less  than  to  the  other.  Some  things,  no 
doubt,  are  deemed  burdens  which  are  not  so  in  themselves,  and  others  are 
made  burdens  which  need  not  be.  Fancy  and  fear  have  much  to  do  is 
suggesting  the  former,  while  vanity  and  vice  are  never  wanting  in  power 
to  create  the  latter.  Still,  of  burdens  that  are  real  and  inevitable,  there 
is  no  lack  to  make  human  life  at  the  best  a  chequered  scene,  and  human  joy 
at  the  most  a  bitter-sweet. 

*  To  each  his  sufferings ;  all  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan,— 
The  tender  for  another*s  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own.' 

Not  that  all  are  burdened  alike,  though  all  alike  are  burdened.  Thece 
are  great  visible  difierenoes  in  men's  present  conditions,  aometiaiea  indeed 
so  great  as  not  only  to  perplex  our  reason,  but  even  to  try  our  &ith. 
Perhaps  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise,  save  as  men  themselves  by 
improvement  of  their  own  drcumstanoes  might  have  made  it  so.  It  may 
even  be  that  no  other  arrangement  than  the  one  which  allows  of  these 
difforences  would  have  furnished  equal  possibilities  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run ;  while  it  is  eertain  that  many 
of  them  will  altogether  disappear,  or,  at  least,  find  their  oon^dete  vindicfr- 
tion,  in  that  wider  view  of  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  which  will  be 
obtained  when  the  past  is  looked  back  upon  from  the  high  vantage-groimd 
of  the  future.  In  truth,  many  of  them  disappear  now,  on  ^wiIiaf 
acquaintance  and  a  dose  inspection.  Prosperity  is  found  to  have  its  dark 
side  as  well  as  its  bright,  and  luxury  its  *bitter  herbs*  as  well  as  its  'sweel^ 
wine.'  In  homes  the  very  fullest  apparently  of  a  pleasant  and  joyoos  life^ 
the  proverbial  skeleton  may  be  met  with  in  some  secret  recess^  and  even  at 
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ihe  king^s  table  may  be  seen,  if  looked  for,  the  sword  of  DamocleB  quivering 
m  its  slender  thread. 

It  tends  to  our  deception  in  the  estimate  we  form  of  each  other^s  burdens, 
duit  some  are  in  their  own  nature  much  more  outward  and  self-revealing 
tkan  others ;  such,  for  instance,  are  poverty,  sickness,  beraavementy  and  the 
like,  all  of  which  have  but  to  exist  to  be  known.  Other  burdens  there  are 
vhidi  cannot  be  known  at  all.  They  are  not  only  inward  and  secret^  but 
K)  profoundly  and  specially  so,  that  they  could  not  even  be  told  to  another, 
or  if  told  could  not  prohably  be  understood.  Experience  alone  can  give  us 
adequate  knowledge  of  any  great  sorrow  whatever ;  and  of  some— perhaps 
of  xnost — of  ihe  greatest  sorrows  in  human  life,  experience  is  confined  to 
slew. 

So,  again,  our  misconception  is  aided  by  the  great  difference  in  spirit  and 
mszmer  in  which  burdens  are  borne  by  different  individuals.  Some  bear 
tbem  silently  and  secretly,  others  openly  and  aloud.  The  latter  cannot 
restrain  their  emotions.  Their  sorrows,  as  their  joys,  come  to  the  surface 
and  flow  over  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  felt,  especiidly  where  a  craving  for 
sympathy  unites  with  great  tenderness  of  sensibility.  The  former,  on  the 
contrary,  seek  no  fellowship  in  their  sufl^ng,  or  seek  it  but  seldom. 
Whether  from  pride,  as  in  some;  or  from  meek  submission,  as  in  others ;  or 
from  a  delicate  reserve  and  sense  of  something  like  sacredness  in  sorrow, 
as  perchance  in  a  few,  they  choose  to  bear  their  burden  resolutely  and 
quietly  alone ;  weeping,  if  at  all,  where  no  one  can  see  them  weep ;  groan- 
ing, if  they  must,  where  no  one  can  hear  them  groan.  Not  the  least 
Utterly,  we  may  well  believe,  do  these  silent  ones  suffer. 

Bat  while  all  men  have  burdens  of  some  kind,  every  man  has  distinctively 
what  may  be  called  hia  own  burden,  and  this  for  the  most  part  is  such  that 
exchange  with  another,  seemingly  more  favoured  than  himself,  would  bring 
him  but  little  present  relief  and  no  ultimate  benefit.  It  might  free  him 
from  6ome  particular  calamity  now  felt  to  be  specially  grievous,  or  put  him 
in  possession  of  some  particular  advantage  now  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
desirable ;  but  it  would  not  therefore  of  necessity  make  lus  burden  lighter 
or  less.  It  might  rather,  and  probably  would,  if  only  because  of  its 
imsoitableness  to  him,  make  it  more  oppressive  and  painful.  Out  burdens 
ire  OTirsnot  by  accident  or  arbitrary  will,  but  by  providential  arrangement^ 
taking  the  form  of  established  law.  They  come  to  us  as  part  of  our 
inheritance  at  birth,  or  else  as  growing  naturally  out  of  the  circimistancee 
in  which  we  are  afterwards  placed,  and  which  do  so  much  to  shape  our 
{oture  character  and  career,  and  hence  become  ours  in  a  sense  that  makes 
them  fitter  and  better  for  us — ^probably  more  easy  to  bear,  and  assuredly  of 
fii'ttter  use  and  profit  in  the  long  run — ^than  those  of  any  other  person 
*^d  or  could  be. 

The  truth,  then,  is,  that  as  every  'heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,' so  there 
*B  a  bitterness  for  every  heart.  The  burden  may  be  visible  er  invisible, 
P^^^^claimed  openly  to  others  or  kept  as  a  secret  sorrow  in  one's  own  hearty 
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but  it  is  surely  there,  if  not  at  one  time  yet  at  another,  if  with  little 
pleasure  to-day,  yet  with  painful  severity  to-morrow. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  there  ?    How  were  exemption  poasiUa  to  any 
one  ?    And  why  should  exemption  be  even  dedred  ? 

Burdens  axe  not    correctly  apprehended  when  apprehended  only  as 
calamities.    We  miss  their  true  character  unless  we  see  in  them  a  Divine 
meaning  and  a  Bivine  purpose.    And  they  have  much  of  both.    They 
mean,  among  other  things,  that  man  has  grievously  tzan4gre8sed  against 
God,  and  that  God  is  justly  angry  with  him.    They  mean  that  the  race  has 
corrupted  itself  by  sin,  and  that  corruption  cannot  exist  without  punish- 
ment.    They  mean  that  human  life  is  under  a  discipline  of  trial,  and  is 
thereby  in  a  process  of  training  for  something  ever  better  and  higher.  This 
last  is  their  deepest  meaning,  and  so  their  most  characteristic  purpose.   €k>d 
cannot  take  delight  in  suffering  as  such,  and  must  therefore,  in  ordaining  it, 
ordain  it  not  for  His  own  pleasure,  but  for  our  profit.     He  uses  it,  in  fact, 
as  the  refiner  uses  the  fire  into  which  he  casts  the  adulterate  metal,  to 
separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  and  to  make  it  continuaUy  more  pre- 
cious.   Only,  to  this  effect  He  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  individual 
will ;  for  resistance  would  be  fatal  to  the  intended  result.  And,  unhappily, 
many  do  resist,  with  this  inevitable  consequence^  that  the  dross  in  their 
natures  remains  not  only  unpurged  away,  but  fused  and  hardened  into 
greater  solidity  and  persistency  than  before.   Man,  unlike  the  metal,  cannot 
be  neutral  in  the  process ;  he  must  either  help  or  hinder,  and  so  be  made 
by  it  either  better  or  worse.    Only  let  him  choose  the  former  alternative, 
and  tho  success  of  the  experiment  cannot  be  doubtful,  for  Divine  grace  is 
never  wanting  to  human  endeavour  freely  put  forth.    Let  him  but  yield 
himself  frankly  and  resolutely  to  the  will  of  the  great  Eefiner,  and  the  fire 
that  is  kindled  for  his  purification  will  infallibly  perform  its  appointed 
office.      Tribulation  will  work  patience,  and  jpatienoe  experience,    and 
experience  hope.     *  The  lust  of  the  fleshy  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life'  will  consume  away  in  the  furnace,  and  in  their  places  wOl   | 
come,  as  gold  most  precious,  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  honourable,  | 
just  and  pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report.  And  thus,  in  the  final  issue,  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  felt  to  be  only  a  burden,  will  prove  itself  to  Lave 
been  altogether  a  blessing. 

II.  JEtoch  is  to  hear  the  other'e  burden, — ^This  of  course  presumes  that  he  is 
able  to  do  so ;  it  were  else  a  sheer  mockery  to  require  it  And,  generally, 
the  needed  power  exists.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man's  affliction  is 
absolutely  overwhelming.  The  prophet  but  interprets  the  common  ej- 
perience  when  he  says  of  the  Almighty,  '  He  stayeth  His  rough  wind  in 
the  day  of  the  east  wind.'  The  burden  may  be  grievous,  but  it  never 
presses  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  certainly  not  in  equal  measure.  If 
it  strains  and  overtaxes  one  power,  or  one  part  of  our  nature,  it  suffers 
another  to  go  free.  If  it  afflicts  the  body,  it  does  not  paralyze  the  mind. 
If  it  oppresses  both,  it  does  not  injure  the  drcumstanoes.    If  it  painfully 
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afifects  each  and  all,  it  does  not  so  affect  them  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
claims  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  In  most  cases  the  buriden  is  only 
partial,  and  even  if  general  it  is  only  temporary.  The  pressure  of  to-day  is 
relieved  by  the  deliverance  of  to-morrow,  and  the  severity  of  the  trial  is 
compensated  for  by  the  brevity  of  its  duration. 

The  requirement  of  the  text  is  nothing  very  singular.  It  fits  into  the 
general  constitution  of  things.  Nothing  exists  but  exists  under  the  two- 
fold condition  of  giving  and  receiving.  Everywhere  and  in  all  things  we 
see  exemplified  the  law  of  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  help.  The 
heavens  refresh  the  earth  with  rain,  and  the  earth  again  supplies  the 
heavens  with  cloud.  The  sea  is  the  source  of  springs  and  streams,  and 
springs  and  streams  flow  ever  onward  to  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  feeds 
and  nourishes  every  kind  of  vegetable  life,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  life 
contributes  to  purify  and  sweeten  the  atmosphere.  Vital  heat  promotes 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  our  daily  food,  and  these  in  turn  repay 
the  benefit  by  keeping  up  the  store  of  vital  heat.  So  it  is  everywhere 
throaghout  the  whole  economy  of  physical  nature.  So,  too,  it  is  in  the  higher 
economy  of  human  life.  Society  generally  is  held  together  by  means  of 
this  law.  Nations,  communities,  single  individuals  among  themselves,  in 
their  chosen  relations  to  each  other,  all  supply  instructive  examples  of  its 
beneficent  operation.  The  one  most  instructive,  however,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful,  is  the  family  institution.  Here  the  law  acts  with  the  greatest 
force,  and  yet  with  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  movement.  The  family  is  so 
constituted  that,  alike  by  natural  instinct  and  choice  of  loving  will,  the 
'  members'  of  it '  have  the  same  care  one  for  another ; '  so  that  if  '  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  members  sufifer  with  it ',  or  one  member  be  honoured, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'  It  is  a  similar  but  still  higher  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  law  that  the  Apostle  requires  in  the  text.  He  would  have 
us  to  cherish  and  exhibit  the  family  spirit.  He  addresses  the  Oalatians 
as  *  brethren,'  and  in  this  light  looks  upon  all  believers  in  Christ  Jesus. 
To  him  the  Church  is  a  family,  Hhe  household  of  faith.'  He  would  hence 
have  us  to  show  that  we  are  veritable  members  of  it ;  that  we  are  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  true  spiritual  birth,  by  the  habitual  manifestation  of 
brotherly  afifeciions  and  sympathies,  by  looking  kindly  and  tenderly  on  each 
other's  faults  and  failings,  and  by  bearing  in  any  other  way,  as  opportunity 
and  ability  may  serve,  each  other's  burdens. 

But  the  injunction  of  the  text  has  its  reason  and  authority  in  our  own 
mental  constitution.  We  are  formed  to  pity  and  compassionate  distress. 
Whether  pity  is  an  original  affection  of  our  nature,  or  a  modification  of  a 
mach  lacger  aflfection,  answering  to  special  circumstances  appealing  to  it 
from  without,  we  need  not  enquire.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly and  essentially  human,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  our  human 
a&ctions,  its  free  development  and  purification  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
is  neoeesacy  to  a  complete  Christian  manhood.  We  might  indeed  add,  if 
only  to  illustete  its  exalted  character,  that  it  is  Divine  as  well  as  human ; 
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for  'the  Lord,'  says  the  Apostle  James,  'is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender 
mercy!'  But  pity  is  not  a  merely  passive  feeling,  content  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  its  own  excitement.  It  is  not  an  affection  which  flows  bac^  upon 
and  subsides  into  itself,  but  one  which  goes  out  towards  the  suflorizig  Uuut 
occaaons  its  existence,  and  seeks,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  remove  or  assuage  it 
This  is  its  characteristic  function.  It  is  as  a  Divine  provision  in  our  natoie 
to  impel  us  to  deeds  that  are  themselves  Divin»--«us  an  active  force  wrought 
into  our  hearts  to  move  and  constrain  us  to  the  ezerdse  of  that  charity  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Brown  quaintly  but  pithily  says,  it  *  has  the  power  to 
translate  a  passion  out  of  one  breast  into  another,  and  to  divide  a  sorrow 
almost  out  of  itself.'  The  Apostle,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  tiie  tezt^  bat 
interprets  the  silent  language  of  our  own  nature,  and  bids  us  show  how 
truly  human  we  are. 

To  all  this  it  should  be  added  that  sympathy  with  others  is  virtually 
kindness  to  ourselves.  The  relief  we  give  is  not  seldom  balanced,  and  over- 
balanced, by  the  relief  we  obtain.  All  genuindy-benevolent  acts  have  a 
reflex  influence  on  those  who  perform  them,  conferring  on  them  benefits 
they  did  not  directly  seek.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Alpine  traveller,  in  the 
well-known  anecdote,  who,  all  but  overcome  by  the  fatal  sleep  that  some- 
times steals  so  irresistibly  over  a  person  when  traversing  snow-dad  heights, 
suddenly  struck  his  foot  against  something  hard  lying  across  his  path,  and 
finding  it  to  be  a  fellow-man  in  similar  but  worse  condition  than  himself, 
put  forth  the  little  strength  he  had  to  raise  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  by 
vigorously  chafing  his  stiffening  hands  and  breast,  brought  back  life  and 
energy  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  mere  sight  of  a  greater 
sorrow  than  our  own  often  gives  healing,  and  where  not  healin§^ 
anodyne.  Many  a  burden  has  fallen  off  by  the  bed  of  sicknes. 
Many  a  grief  has  been  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  presence  of  death.  There 
is  hardly  any  affliction  that  may  not  be  lightened  by  a  sympathetic  regard 
for  some  greater  affliction;  there  is  hardly  any  want  that  may  not  be 
lessened  by  a  generous  consideration  of  some  deeper  want.  The  sorrow 
that  is  only  or  mainly  self-considering  tends  naturally  to  its  own  embitte^ 
ment ;  the  suffering,  on  the  contrary,  that  is  tenderly  and  self-forgettingly 
compassionate  contains  within  itself  the  secret  of  its  own  relief. 

m.  To  bear  one  another's  burdens  is  to/uIJU  the  kno  of  Christ. — Tt© 
Apostle  says  not  'fulfil'  only,  but  rigorously,  thoroughly  'fulfil,'  the 
preposition  attached  to  the  verb  he  uses  giving  it  this  more  extended  mean- 
ing. 

By  the  '  law  of  Christ,'  is  meant  comprehensively  the  law  of  love,  not  as 
delivered  in  any  one  single  precept,  but  as  diffused  throughout  His  whole 
ministry  and  life.  The  love,  moreover,  is  not  a  mere  passionate  excitement 
or  fluctuating  sentiment,  easily  kindled  and  as  easily  extinguished,  but  ft 
living  principle  and  persistent  habit  of  the  soul,  divinely  begotten,  and  hH 
continually  by  supplies  from  the  upper  springs  of  a  true  spiritual  life.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  stand  alone,  but  has  for  close  and  inseparable  coin- 
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panionahip  other  hi^  moral  qualities.  The  love  of  the  New  Testament 
always  attaches  to  itself  the  attributes  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
If  thase  do  not  enter  into  its  essence,  they  are  yet  necessary  to  its  existence; 
and  if  tbey  are  less  distinctly  manifest,  where  nevertheless  all  are  equally 
pieseat,  it  is  because  they  are  overpowered  and  lost  in  its  much  greater  and 
even  transfiguring  iq[^ndour. 

Now  the  law  prescribing  this  love  is  characteristically  and  pre-eminently 
thf»  law  of  Christ;  it  enters,  that  is,  into  the  very  essence,  and  forms  the 
distinguishing  principle  of  His  whole  moral  teaching. 

Addressing  His  immediate  disciples,  He  said :  ^  A  new  commandment  I 
give  onto  yon,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
kfVB  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another.'  How  Jesus  loved  His  disciples,  the  whole  history 
of  His  intercourse  with  them  sufficiently  shows ;  and  what  kind  of  love 
He  wocdd  have  them  to  exercise  towards  each  other,  He  made  abundantly 
maaiteBt  in  His  own  person,  wh«i,  on  the  very  occasion  of  His  giving  this 
cowmandmant,  He  took  a  towel,  and  girding  Himself,  stooped  down  and 
leashed  His  disciples'  feet,  enforcing  the  lesson  thus  significantly  taught  by 
the  memorable  words,  'YecallMe  Master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well; 
for  sol  am.  If  I  th^  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye 
also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.'  That  is,  the  love  He  required 
and  commended  was  something  intensely  real  and  practical,  tenderly  com- 
pasBtoDste  and  gensroasly  self-forgetting,  willing  to  assume  the  lowUest 
positions  and  to  disehsrge  the  humblest  offices  by  which  an  urgent  want 
can  be  met^  or  even  a  transient  sense  of  comfort  be  given.  The  command- 
Mot  enjoining  this  love  Hie  calls  a  *  new '  commandment,  as  if  .to  invest 
itwithahi§^herrankandauthority  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  Gospel 
than  it  had  previously  possessed,  though  for  the  further  reason,  possibly, 
that  obedianee  to  it  was  henceforth  to  become  the  outward  sign  of  a  true 
diadpleship. 

Bat  the  love  demanded  by  our  Lord  had  a  much  wider  range  than  this. 
Adopting  and  le^nacting,  as  a  condensed  expression  of  His  own  moral 
teachings  the  two  gieai  commandments  which  virtually  included  all  the 
iawand  thep9Pq[)hets,  He  gave  to  the  second  of  these,  'Thou  shaltlove  thy 
asighbour  as  thyself,'  a  deamess  of  definition  and  a  breadth  of  application 
which  had  at  the  time  all  the  force  and  vividness  of  a  new  revelation. 
'Neighbour'  was  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term,  and  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  its  ambiguity  te  restrict  its  reference  to  those  whom  passion  or  partiality 
of  some  kind  mi^t  dioose  to  call  neighbours;  but  Christ  cleared  away  the 
ambiguity  at  once,  and  settled  the  question  of  neighbourhood  for  evw. 
This  Hedid  in  Uie  exquisite  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  which  the 
obrioQs  lesson  is,  that  eac^  mean  is  neighbour  to  his  f dlow-man,  but 
ttpedally  to  his  ftflow-man  who  has  need  of  his  sympathy  and  help. 

Nor  does  this  law  of  universal  charity  exclude  even  enemies     It  is 
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rather  made,  by  explicit  reference,  directly  to  apply  to  them.  '  Love  your 
enemies/  says  Jesus  expressly ;  *  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute 
you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for 
He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust'  The  circle  is  thus  complete.  The  law  of 
Christ  embraces  as  its  objects  all  mankind,  and  embraces  especially,  because 
by  special  mention,  those  whom  it  is  and  must  be  most  difficult  to  love. 
But  then  it  supplies  a  more  than  adequate  motive  to  this  love :  '  That  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,'  says  Jesus, 
impljdng  that  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  be  His  children,  are  the  same  thing. 
Likeness  is  obtained  by  birth,  and  birth  reveals  itself  in  likeness.  The 
highest  perfection  of  trhich  our  nature  is  capable  is  to  resemble  Him 
Who  <  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.' 

But  the  law  which  Christ  taught  was  the  law  which  He  Himself 
exemplified.  He  acted  on  this  throughout.  It  was  love  that  moved  Him 
at  first  to  that  act  of  infinite  condescension  by  which  He  *  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.'  '  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  is  the 
Apostle's  account  of  it^  '  that,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He 
became  poor;  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  ridi.'  This  love 
became  the  pervading  inspiration  of  His  whole  life.  It  took,  for  the  most 
part,  the  form  of  miracle;  not  only  because  miracle  was  necessaiy  to 
attest  the  divinity  of  His  mission ;  nor  only  because  it  was,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  natural  to  Him  to  perform  miracles ;  but  also  because  these  were  the 
fittest  and  most  efiective  vehicle  for  the  due  expression  of  the  love  itself. 
If  other  attributes  were  sometimes  markedly  present  in  what  He  did,  love 
was  never  absent,  nor  ever,  indeed,  subordinate  to  these.  He  could  not 
look  on  human  suffering  without  pity.  He  could  not  be  appealed  to 
by  human  weakness  without  bestowing  help.  Nor  did  He  wait  for  casual 
opportunities  for  either  one  or  the  other.  He  '  went  about  doing  good,'  is 
the  testimony  of  St.  Peter.  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,' 
was  His  own  testimony.  His  experience  of  this  blessedness  was  unceasing, 
because  His  gifts  were  unceasing.  They  were  such,  moreover,  as  to  answer 
to  every  variety  of  human  need,  but  especially  to  those  needs  that  were 
deepest  and  sorest.  Very  remarkable  was  the  message  He  returned  to  John 
in  prison,  when  the  latter  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  enquire  of  Him. 
*  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '  *  Go  your 
way,'  said  Jesus,  *  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how 
that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.  And  blessed  is  he, 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  Me.'  This  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
His  public  ministry,  and  so  the  miracles  to  be  reported  formed  but  the  begin- 
ning of  His  mighty  works.  They  were,  however,  a  type  and  sample  of  the  rest. 
The  like  deeds  of  mercy  were  scattered  over  the  following  years ;  not  at  dis- 
tant intervals  and  in  solitary  instances  only,  but  very  frequently,  and  not 
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seldom  in  great  numbers  at  the  same  time.  Again  and  again  it  is  said  that 
He  had  *  oompasGdon  on  the  multitude/  and  again  and  again  it  is  added, 
implicitly  or  expressly,  that  'He  healed  them  all.'  Indeed,  so  rich  was  His 
life  in  benevolent  activities  and  gracious  gifts — so  unceasingly  did  virtue 
go  out  of  Him,  in  word  and  deed,  and  even  in  simple  effort  of  will — that 
St.  John  tells  us,  though  of  course  in  bold  hyperbole,  that  if  all  the  things 
He  did  were  '  written  every  one,'  the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the 
books  in  which  the  record  was  given. 

But  the  law  of  Christ's  life  became,  with  immensely-added  emphasis,  the 
law  also  of  His  death.  Here  His  love  rose  to  its  highest  conceivably 
expression,  attaining,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  full  measure  of  His  essential 
divinity.  It  was  love,  not  for  a  few,  nor  even  for  a  many,  but  for  all; 
and  was  manifested,  not  in  the  gift  of  something  He  possessed  to  single 
individuals  distributively,  according  to  their  respective  needs,  but  in  the 
complete  and  absolute  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  the  entire  race.  Love 
greater  than  this  is  inconceivable ;  as  inconceivable,  in  their  whole  extent, 
are  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  By  His  decease  which  He  accomplished 
at  Jerusalem,  He  became  in  very  deed,  and  in  the  fullest  sense,  what  before 
He  had  been  by  an  eternal  act  of  self-consecration,  *  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  Taking  away  the  sin.  He  took 
away  the  curse.  He  delivered  us  from  its  burden  and  bitterness,  and  if  He- 
did  not  cancel  all  present  suffering  as  connected  therewith,  He  yet  procured 
the  grace  by  which  even  this  might  cease  to  be  an  evil,  in  becoming  the- 
means  to  a  great  and  permanent  spiritual  good.  He  thus,  as  the  Prophet 
aajs,  in  those  remarkable  words  of  his, — meant  no  less  for  history  than  for 
prophecy, — '  bore  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows. . .  The  chastisement  of 
our  peace  was  upon  Him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.' 

The  lesson  is  obvious,  and  may  be  given  in  the  singularly  appropriate  and 
striking  language  of  the  Apostle  John :  '  Hereby,'  says  he,  *  perceive  we  love,'' 
as  though  all  other  love  were  no  love  in  the  comparison,  '  because  He  laid 
down  His  life  for  us :  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.' 
This,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Christ  is  at  once  our 
Great  Instructor  and  our  Great  Exemplar.  To  learn  of  Him  is  our  highest 
wisdom ;  to  become  like  Him  our  noblest  attainment;  to  do  both  our  only 
true  blessedness,  whether  for  this  life  or  for  the  life  to  come. 


MEMORIAL  SKETCH  OF  ANN  ELIZABETH  MASON. 
BY  HER  HUSBAND,  THE  REV.  JOSHUA  MASON. 

My  wife's  father  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Tickhill,  near 
Doncaster,  of  whom  a  memoir  was  published  in  the  City-Road  Magazine^ 
October,  1874.  The  maiden  name  of  her  mother  was  Esther  Lawson  Atkin- 
son, of  a  worthy  Methodist  ancestry,  also  belonging  to  the  Doncaster  Circuit. 
Her  oUtnary  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  1829.    A  few  years  after  she 
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entered  into  her  rest,  a  paternal  aunt  took  charge  of  the  motherleas  ohildreo, 
and  aided  the  &kther  to  '  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  ol 
the  Lord/  The  aunt  was  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  Christians;  and 
although,  not  long  after  her  marriage,  she  beoame  nearlj  speedilefis  and 
helpless  through  paralysis,  yet  she  had  '  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
untU  she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  1863. 

In  a  child  of  such  godly  nurture,  and  drawn  to  the  Saviour  from  infancy, 
conversion  was  not  likely  to  be  marked  by  violent  experienoea.  It  was 
not  so.  When  at  Mrs.  Crossland's  school  in  Gainsborough,  a  revival 
broke  out  among  the  pupils,  and  Annie  Turner  gave  her  heart  fully  to 
God.  She  kept  sunny  memories  of  those  days,  and  ever  diarished  a 
lively  esteem  for  the  Ministers  that  used  to  give  weekly  instruction  at 
the  school. 

When  her  aunt  married,  my  wife  was  yet  in  her  teens,  and  she  had  early 
to  undertake  housdceeping.  But  her  training  had  been  thorough  in  the 
priceless  alnlity  to^manage :  and  this,  with  her  accomplishments,  fitted  her 
to  ke^  open  for  her  father  some  years  longer  one  of  the  most  ho^itable 
and  happy  Methodist  homes  in  England.  Such  education  enabled  her  in 
due  time  to  manage  on  '  Pteachers'  allowances.'  Would  that  all  who  are 
engaged  in  educating  the  future  women  of  England  may  bear  in  mind  that 
domestic  training  is  essential ! 

The  Methodism  of  her  native  place  for  many  years  has  had  among  its 
adherents  not  only  the  godly  poor,  but  also  educated  and  well-to-do  people. 
Early  in  her  Christian  life  Annie  Turner  followed  her  sainted  mother's 
example  in  loving-kindness  towards  those  in  need ;  and  in  the  litUe  town 
she  had  her  select  circle  of  young  friends  that  loved  her  and  looked  up  to 
her.  One  of  them  ramarlrad :  <  Our  town  never  seemed  like  itself  after 
dear  Annie  left  us.'  Then,  there  were  well-read  and  godly  women  whose 
aflactioa  was  intense  for  the  cheery,  beautiful,  motherless  girl.  Hiss 
Metcalfe,  her  Leader,  watched  over  and  counselled  her,  and  became  her 
guide  in  sli^iery  paths,  following  her  with  prayers  and  letters  when  from 
home.  She  never  lost  a  friend.  In  TickhiU  she  took  an  active  part  in 
various  Christian  work.  Dearly  did  she  delight  in  the  public  means  of 
grace,  in  Prayer-meetings  and  in  Love-feasts.  The  Lord's  Simper  was  to 
her  then  and  ever  afterwards  a  season  of  heart-searching  and  of  fresh 
consecration  to  the  Eedeeming  Trinity.  And  the  Class-meeting,  however 
at  times  it  might  have  been  a  cross  to  her,  she  never  neglected,  but  grate- 
fully en]<y^. 

In  1854  we  were  married.  In  a  short  time  we  went  to  our  Circuit — 
Aberdeen — ^to  reside  at  Peterhead.  In  those  days  it  was  hardly  dreamt  of 
that  Ministers  who  had  travelled  only  five  years  should  have  houses 
provided.  It  was  not  till  my  tenth  year  of  travelling  that  we  hsid  one. 
Still,  from  the  first,  our  wants  were  considered.  Good  Miss  YofaiBi,  of 
Brterhead,  fitted  up  a  ^  for  us.  Miss  Volum's  family  had  been  standi 
8flotch  Episcopalians  for  generations.     She  was  converted  and  joined  the 
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Methodirta^  and  was  followed  by  other  members  of  her  family.  One  sister 
is  now  tlie  widow  of  the  Ber.  Bobert  Haworth.  Mub  Yolum  bore  years 
ai  affietion  with  exemplary  patience,  ever  doing  good ;  and  in  1859  her 
death  was  as  peaceful  as  her  life  had  been  charitable.  Our  ftai  was  in 
contrast  with  the  horns  my  wile  had  left,  but  she  made  it  home  by  her 
warm  heart  and  good  taste.  She  tmostentatiously  entered  into  her  hus- 
band's yisitation  of  the  sick  and  dying;  and  in  his  studies  and  varied  toil 
was  'a  hdp  meet  for  him.'  A  number  of  elect  ladies  soon  gathered  around 
her.  The  young  were  charmed  by  her  simple,  Idndly  manners,  and  the 
'common  people '  were  always  pleased  to  see  her,  and  often  spoke  lovingly 
of  '  the  braw  EngUsh  lassie.'  The  Lord  did  a  great  work  in  Peterhead 
during  those  years^  fruit  of  which  remains;  but  other  Churches,  as  often 
occurs  in  Scotland,  garnered  most  of  the  harvest. 

Our  neoct  Circuit  was  John  Street,  Glasgow.  Then  we  came  into  English 
^^reoits ;  but  both  of  us  always  cherishing  love  and  esteem  for  Methodists 
in  Scotland  that  ministered  to  our  necessities  during  the  first  four  years  of 
nuurried  Ufe.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  Glasgow  as 
well  as  Aberdeen  our  united  labour  was  not '  in  vain  in  the  Lord.' 

Maternal  duties  multiplied,  bringing  sorrows  and  joys,  but  more  joys 
than  florrawa.  Our  sixth  and  last  babe,  bom  in  Manningham,  was  our 
&st  to  enter  heaven.  This  bright  child,  just  beginning  to  prattle,  was 
taken  after  a  short  illness  from  the  arms  of  his  mother  to  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  She  was  nursing  him,  as  she  supposed,  to  sleep,  when '  the  soul  out- 
lireathed  as  incense  on  the  breast  of  its  Redeemer,  softly,  silently.'  Her 
kok  of  dismay  and  grief  on  finding  her  babe  gone,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
But  she  calmly  rose  above  the  sorrow,  resting  in  the  Lord,  and  striving  to 
^Mp  up  for  the  sake  of  her  husband,  and  her  other  children.  The  Divine 
hand  was  heavy  upon  us  at  that  time,  in  the  affliction  of  our  children. 
Fnm  that  hour  my  wife  never  felt  herself  so  strong  as  she  had  been. 

When  we  were  stationed  in  Nottingham,  our  second  son  was  taken,  a 
lovely  boy  of  nine  summers,  clever  and  devout.  A  few  hours  before 
be  left  us,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Papa,  you  must  be  a  glorious 
prsadier  of  the  Bleeding  Lamb.'  Some  minutes  ere  his  happy  '  life  was 
rounded  by  a  sleep,'  his  face  l>rightened,  he  rose  and  stretched  out  his 
hands.  It  was  felt  by  us  all :  *  They  have  come  for  thee,  Charlie!'  This 
bk)w,  that  made  her  husband  reel,  his  wife  'endured'  with  fortitude,  *as 
seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible.' 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  our  Itinerant  homes  could  have  had  but  little 
iunshine  in  them.  There  was  much;  only  that  it  became  richer  and 
»ore  pensive.  Funeral  days  had  to  be  kept  as  well  as  wedding  and  natal 
days ;  flowers  taken  to  the  graves,  as  well  as  placed  on  the  table  and  else- 
where. My  wife's  face  still  wore  its  benign  cheerfulness,  but  chastened ; 
and  it  reflected  more  deeply  '  the  image  of  the  heavenly.'  The  public  wor- 
ship of  God  and  the  social  means  of  grace  were  very  precious  to  her.  Her 
unobtrusive  ministries  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful  were  continued  with  an 
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evet-growing  freshnefis  and  fragrance.  Nor  should  it  be  unnotioed  that  her 
care  to  leave  the  Minister's  house  dean  and  comfortable^  though  invoIviBg 
a  great  strain  upon  her  declining  health,  brought  letters  of  commendation. 

In  our  second  year  at  Garlisley  our  younger  daughter  died  of  consump- 
tion. I  may  not  detail  the  weary  months  of  nursing  the  mother  had  to 
pass  through,  with  alternating  hopes  and  fears.  The  strain  on  mind  and 
body  was  extrema  When  the  end  came,  our  diild  was  'ready.'  In  one 
of  the  iast  conversations  she  had  with  us,  she  said :  *  If  I  am  taken,  it  will 
be  all  right,  for  I  shall  go  home.  Jesus  has  come  to  me,  and  taken  my 
little  hand,  and  He  has  buried  it  in  His  great,  soft  hand,  and  holds  it.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  meet  again.'  When  she  had  gathered  heradf 
up  like  a  tired  child  to  sleep  in  Jesus,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  felt 
with  it    We  knew  Jesus  was  holding  hers  in  His. 

Five  weeks  after  this,  my  wife's  father  went  home.  His  sudden  decease 
told  heavily  upon  her  stricken  heart.  She  said  to  us  on  the  morning  of 
her  own  departure,  '  the  world  has  never  been  the  same  world  to  me  since 
my  father  left  it.' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  complaint  through  which  my  wife  was 
destined  to  suffer  so  much,  showed  itself.  In  April,  1874,  she  went  to 
Newport,  Isle-of  Wight,  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ang6,  and  remained 
fourteen  months.  In  the  interval,  our  eldest  son  had  an  attack  of 
peritonitis y  and,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  of  typhoid  fever ;  and  in  each 
case  his  life  for  a  time  trembled  in  the  balance.  Her  own  sufferings,  too, 
were  often  great,  and  her  faith  and  patience  were  much  tested ;  but  she 
never  murmured.  Her  home  letters  at  this  time  are  models  of  unfalter- 
ing trust,  perfect  submission,  and  'lively  hope.'  And  yet  never  were 
outpourings  of  maternal  tenderness  fuller,  or  sympathy  for  loved  ones 
deeper.  In  June,  1875,  she  returned  to  Carlisle,  hoping,  as  we  all  did, 
that  she  was  cured.  Oxford  was  our  next  Circuit,  and  before  leaving  it 
for  Swansea,  she  paid  a  short  visit  to  Newport.  Her  medical  adviser  pie- 
scribed  for  her,  and  hoped  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  In  a  year  and  a  half, 
however,  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here,  for  nine 
months,  she  resided  with  kindest  of  friends — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dore — who 
treated  her  as  one  of  their  family,  and  now  mourn  her  decease  with  pro- 
found sorrow.  The  medical  treatment  she  underwent  was  severer  than  at  the 
first,  and  her  general  health  was  not  so  good.  Still  she  was  bright-spirited, 
cheering  every  company  she  met ;  she  was  like  a  sunbeam  to  not  a  few  of 
her  fellow-patients,  '  the  peace  of  Qod  *  keeping  as  a  garrison  her  heart  and 
mind  '  through  Christ  Jesus.'  But  when,  as  her  doctor  thought,  she  wafi 
within  reach  of  a  perfect  cure,  he  himself  suddenly  died.  Still  *  blessed 
hope'  did  not  desert  her.  She  came  home  early  in  1879.  She  had  made 
many  fast  friendships  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  her  numerous  friends  in 
Swansea  received  her  with  open  arms. 

At  the  Conference  of  1879  we  were  appointed  to  York.  The  people  did 
not  find  her  looking  like  an  invalid.  Her  noble  soul  concealed  her  sujQerings. 
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Still  she  was  very  unwell.  In  Februaiy,  1880,  ahe  left  f6r  Ryde.  She 
bore  the  journey  better  than  was  expected.  Mr.  Warner,  who  had  been 
sometime  assistant  to  Dr.  Ang^  undertook  the  case ;  but,  as  he  afterwards 
intimated,  more  out  of  compassion  than  hope.  Under  his  treatment,  with 
the  balmy  air  of  the  island,  she  rallied  wonderfully.  Her  letters  were 
brighter  than  ever.  She  wrote  to  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
She  was  much  blest  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Her  only  daughter 
was  with  her  as  a  ministering  angel  to  the  last.  They  had  happy  seasons 
amongst  the  kind-hearted  Methodists  of  Ryde.  In  one  of  her  latest  letters 
she  speaks  of  weeping  in  gratitude  that  they  had  been  so  good  to  her. 

There  were  orphans  who  used  to  call  her  '  mother.'  Her  boys,  though 
&r  away,  were  brought  near  by  her  precious  epistles.  On  the  occasions  of 
her  husband's  visits  she  used  to  speak  of  feeling  *  better.'  Just  before  the 
Conference  of  1880  she  took  a  chill.  Still  she  would  go  about  I 
returned  to  York.  In  a  few  weeks  word  came  that  she  was  su£fering 
from  pleurisy.  In  a  letter  dated  September  16th,  she  says :  '  Joshua,  now 
I  have  been  further  in  the  furnace,  I  do  pray  I  may  be  purified  and  made 
fit  for  the  Master's  use  if  spared  to  come  out,  or  made  fully  meet  for  the 
home  above.' 

There  was  abatement  of  acute  symptoms,  but  weakness  and  night  unrest 
ensued.     Her  husband  wrote,  telling  her  that  one  morning,  while  he  was^ 
prajing,  a  bright  light  seemed  to  be  over  her ;  so  glorious  as  not  to  be-^ 
describable,  not  to  be  gazed  upon,  only  to  be  glanced  at  reverently.     In«i 
her  letter  of  September  18th, — the  last  she  ever  wrote,  for  the  right  hand» 
that  had  held  a  pen  to  noake  visible  wise  thoughts  and  loving  feelings  to.. 
bterest  and  bless  hundreds,  was  soon  to  '  forget  its  cunning,' — she  said  l. 
'I  am  sure  I  am  a  little  stronger  to-day ;  but  my  restless,  sleepless  nights 
unfit  me  for  anything.  On  Thursday  night  I  felt  wonderfully  supported  and^. . 
happy.    At  times  I  feel  as  if  I  had  passed  through  so  much,  it  is  all  I  can^ 
do  to  be  patient.  Day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  I  have  felt  so  cheered  f 
when  thinking  of  *^  the  bright  light"  you  named.     It  was  not  sent  to  you^ . 
by  chance ;  and  often  when  thick  darkness  surrounds,  lights  bright  andaV 
cheering,  breaks  through.' 

I  left  York  on  the  day  this  letter  was  written,  to  attend  the  funeral  oL- 
one  of  my  brothers,  suddenly  called  to  his  reward.  On  the  20th  I  went  t(v 
Rjde,  and  was  much  struck  with  her  altered  appearance.  During  that 
week  she  strove  to  rally,  and  even  took  several  short  walks  with  me.  She 
was  often  in  severe  pain,  yet  she  had  some  hours  of  respite,  and  then  her 
mind  was  clearer  and  her  spirits  brighter  than  ever.  But  in  a  few  days 
oompHcations  arose  in  her  ailments ;  yet  in  moments  of  abated  pain  she 
talked  most  sweetly  'of  Christ  and  things  divine.'  On  the  24th  her  sons 
cune  and  her  brother.  The  interview  was  most  affecting;  but  it  was  a 
comfort  to  her,  and  she  was  sustained.  Our  servant  Susan,  faithful  to  us 
&U  and  devoted  to  her  mistress  through  long  years  of  affliction,  arrived 
only  JQst  in  time  to  see  her  passing  away  on  the  27th.    Fain  had  now 
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beeome  leas  severe,  but  prostraUon  greater.  During  the  night  of  the  25th 
ehe  WM  often  unspeakably  happy,  her  face  beaming  with  iti  kiiuiliest 
radiance.  Texts  of  Scripture  and  Terses  of  hymns  were  £req[Qeiitty  on  her 
lips,  such  as  'Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.'    She  would  repeat  with  heart-felt 

enidiaaLs : 

*  Help  OB  Thy  mercy  to  extol. 
Immense,  unfathomed,  unoonfined,  etc.' 

Her  rest  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  absolute,  and  she  exclaimed,  in 
triumph : 

'  Away,  sad  doabt,  and  anzioos  fear  I 
Meicy  is  all  that's  written  there.' 

When  I  entered  her  room  as  the  Sabbath  morning  broke,  she  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  said.  'Come  and  look  at  the  beautiful  sky!  How 
lovely  I  I  have  often  lain  awake  watching  the  sunrise,  and  have  so  enjoyed 
it.'  She  added,  <I  do  love  the  blessed  Sabbath,  and  if  I  were  strong 
4igain  I  would  go  to  the  early  morning  Prayer-meeting.'  Her  motto 
through  life  had  been,  *  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  Thine  honour  dwelleth.'  When  the  hour  of  morning 
service  came,  she  urged  all  to  go  that  could,  and  to  be  in  time.  So  also  in 
the  evening.  About  half-past  six  o'clock  she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Her 
boys  were  sent  for  from  chapel.  She  awoke,  saying  she  had  just  had  such 
a  sweet  sleep.  Then  she  began  her  dying  chaiges  to  us  aU.  Her  voice  wa£ 
clear  as  in  health,  words  flowing  appropriate  and  various ;  beautiful  turns 
of  thought  and  irresistible  appeals;  messages  sent  to  loved  ones  away,  to 
-each  a  word  in  season.  The  kiss  of  love  and  peace  followed  for  each.  It 
was  rapture;  the  most  beautiful,  sublime,  yet  awful  scene  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. It  was  *  the  Gate  of  Heaven.'  At  the  close  she  said,  '  I  am  tired 
now ;  better  all  leave  me ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  die  to-night.' 

We  felt  that  her  work  was  done.  She  had  taught  us  how  to  live  and  horc 
to  suffer,  and  all  that  remained  for  her  was  to  show  us  how  to  die.  Weak- 
ness brought  wandering  during  the  night ;  but  the  recital  of  a  veree  of 
the  Bible,  or  a  stanai  of  a  hymn  would  calm  and  collect  her  mind  in  a 
moment.     Often  did  she  say,  with  most  blessed  assurance  of  faith : 

•  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cUng/ 

There  were  intwvals  when  her  lovable,  womanly  self  appeared.  She 
was  so  concerned  lest  we  should  take  cold,  or  not  get  refreshment ;  and 
occasionally  there  was  the  sparkle  of  her  wonted  genial  humour.  At 
tengUi  there  was  a  severe  struggle,  and  speech  partiaUy  failed.  We  aU 
S^L!l\'*!r?'"  *r  "^^  ^  ^'  P"y^  submissively  for  her  easy 
Sr^JZ     iii'^^?^^^-     She  said 'AnZ:>     Prayer  ^as  answeJ 

xui^uees.      Her  breathing  grew  shorter    and    stiUer. 
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The  face  began  bngfatening.  The  eyes,  wide  open,  were  beaming  and 
<2ansliioent.  There  seemed,  as  it  wese,  a  halo  on  her  brow.  She  had 
well  said,  'The  bright  light  was  not  sent  by  chance.'  HernighlrTeftl 
was  taken  o£L  'ITnto  the  upright  there  ariseth  Hght  in  the  darkness/ 
He  was  there  Who  'tometh  the  Shadow  of  Death  into  the  morning.' 

*  More  glorious  than  the  sim  the  oiiy  shone. 
With  open  gates  of  welcome,  and  I  saw 
The  answering  brightness  <»i  my  dear  ene*B  face. 
Whilst  daxkness  covered  mine.' 

She  ami  on  October  the  4th.  On  the  following  Thursday  all  that  wfis 
mortal  of  tbia  saint  of  God  was  carried  to  the  Byde  Gnnetery,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  *  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  liying ' 
—'  untQ  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.' 
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OF  DAIRT-^HILL,  IRELAHD. 
BY  THB  REV.  W.  LINDSAY. 

JoHK  Olaske,  Esq.,  died  at  Dairy-Hill,  in  the  Abbeyleix  Circuit,  May  the 
16th,  1880,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  at  Maguire's- 
bridge,  in  Fermanagh,  of  very  respectable  parents,  connected  with  the  late 
Primitive  Weskyan-Metbodist  Society.  They  hospitably  received  the> 
Ifinifllsra  of  that  Body.  He  was  converted  to  Qod  when  yeung.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  1848,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Magaire'8'faridge  Circuit  We  had  about  one  hundred  Class-Leaders,  among 
whom  was  John  Clarke.  I  soon  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  piety  and 
worth.  In  1851  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabetb  Haxrison,  daughter  of 
t^  late  George  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Dairy-Hill,  Queen's  County — a  very 
devoted  man,  at  whose  house  the  Primitive  Methodist  Ministers  ware 
warmly  received.  After  his  marriage  he  came  to  reside  at  Dairy-Hill. 
Mr.  Mender,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many  years,  has  supplie3  the 
following  views  of  him : 

'like  a  tme  Christian,  he  was  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  those  aronnd  him. 
In  the  booses  and  hamlets  near  him,  and  occasionally  in  the  chapels,  he  began  to- 
preach.  Nor  was  his  labour  in  vain.  There  were,  of  course,  some  features  of  bis 
character  more  strongly  marked  than  others,  bat  he  was  "an  all-roand"  Christian. 
He  did  nol  exalt  one  virtne  at  the  expense  of  another.  His  Christianity  shone  oat 
ihsoogh  everything,  and  at  all  tim^.  He  woald  ae  feelingly,  as  faithf ally,  and  as 
loringly  speak  to  a  single  hearer  about  Jesos,  as  to  the  many.  He  was  eminently  a 
nan  ol  prayer.  Prayer  was  apparently  the  atmosphere  of  his  sool.  He  has  told  the 
viiler  1m>w  it  was  bis  deligh  to  spend  long  seasons— evening,  morning,  and  at  noon 
-in  reading,  prayer  and  meditation  apon  the  Word  of  God. 

'  Not  very  many  months  ago,  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  ill,  with  whom 
iie  was  in  no  way  connected,  our  brother  said  to  the  writer,  *'  I  am  praying  for  him, 
^  I  an  fliue  the  Lord  hears  me.''    Two  days  afterward  the  gentleman  died.    W.e 
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had  every  reason  to  believe  that  prayer  was  heard  in  the  salvation  of  his  soaL  One 
who  was  addicted  to  drink  for  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime,  whom  all  other  men 
looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  case,  was  taken  up  by  our  brother  as  a  borden  before  the 
Lord.  For  two  or  three  years  he  and  others  prayed.  Blessed  be  God  \  the  answer 
continaeth  unto  this  day.  And  the  subject  of  those  prayers  has  told  the  writer  that 
he  now  has  not  even  the  desire  for  stimulating  drink.  But  why  multiply  instances  7 
Thanksgiving  and  praise  were  ever  on  his  lips. 

*  Mr.  Clarke  was  of  a  loving  fpirit.  He  showed  this  by  his  works.  We  oould  not 
imagine  him  acting  from  any  impulse  the  opposite  of  love.  We  have  known  him  for 
twenty  years — knew  him  intimately  for  ten  years ;  we  never  heard  a  word  or  knew 
of  a  look  or  action  which  was  not  dictated  by  love.  By  other  denominations  besides 
his  own,  he  was  esteemed  and  loved.  Methodism,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  Colportage,  Temperance,  the  Union  Prayer-Meeting,  the 
Christian  Convention,  the  Sabbath-school,  the  Cottage  Lecture,  with  the  varied 
means  of  grace,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  the  Love-feast,  the  Class-meeting,  all  in  their 
turn  commanded,  when  health  enabled  him,  his  ready  presence,  voice,  and  hand. 

'  He  was  marked  by  Chrittian  eamestneis.  Not  too  fitful  were  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  nor  was  he  "  weary  in  well-doing."  Of  late  years  such  was  the 
delicacy  of  his  health,  that  he  oould  not  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tet  he  never  on 
that  account  absented  himself  from  the  means  of  grace.  Only  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  occupied  the  chair  at  a  Missionary  meeting. 

*  The  present  writer  (a  Wesleyan)  can  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  any  change 
to  make  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  He  was  always  as  one  of  ourselves,  "  a  brother 
beloved.**  He  was  deeply  interested  in  a  new  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  his  residence.  He  went  there  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
when  not  engaged  in  another  direction.  He  often  said,  **  We  ought  to  pray  much 
for  this  place,"  and  was  greatly  cheered  after  a  good  meeting.  He  personally  looked 
after  a  Sabbath-School  there.  His  removal  has  left  a  sad  blank.  Of  late  yeara  it 
was  apparent  that  our  brother  was  ripening  for.  heaven.  His  Christian  acquaintance 
could  notice  a  distinct  elevation  of  experience  and  a  meetness  for  glory.  His 
references  to  private  communion  with  God  were  always  of  the  most  happy  kind,  and 
his  distinct  statements  of  experience  concerning  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ" 
were  a  means  of  grace  to  those  who  heard  him. 

'  His  last  illness  came  gradually,  slowly,  like  the  shades  of  evening,  and  he  was 
ready.  We  saw  him  two  days  before  he  passed  triumphant  home.  ■*  Brother,"  said 
he,  "  pray  that  the  Lord's  will  may  be  done,  and  that  if  it  be  His  will,  I  may  be 
saved  from  this  pain."  We  offered  prayer  calmly,  and  fervently  he  responded.  His 
weakness  would  not  permit  of  excitement.  We  both  felt  we  should  scarcely  meet 
again  below.  We  loved  as  brethren,  for  the  "  Elder  Brother's  "  sake.  Lord's  day 
morning,  May  the  16th,  1880,  was  indeed  to  our  brother  "  the  Day  of  rest."  He  fell 
.asleep  in  Jesus.' 

Brotlier  Clarke  kept  a  journal,  but  only  a  small  fragment  of  it  has  come 
into  my  hands.     He  commenced  it  in  the  year  1846. 

*  July  27th. — This  day  I  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  my  Christian  life,  by 
writing  down  every  night  how  and  in  what  state  I  have  lived  before  my  Saviour 
through  the  day ;  and  I  thank  Him  for  a  degree  of  His  peace  imparted  to  my  soul. 

*  28th.— Throughout  this  day  I  have  often  found  myself  much  refreshed  at  the  hands 
of  a  pardoning  God.  I  feel  this  evening  the  fountain  of  redeeming  love  as  healing 
and  salutary  as  ever. 

*  Sunday,  December  10th,  1854.— I  held  my  first  Prayer-meeting  at  Mrs.  Wilkinson's. 
Made  a  few  remarks  on  our  Lord's  healing  the  leper,  and  felt  great  comfort  in 
speaking  to  the  people.    I  feel  that  in  beginning  this  good  work  I  must  endeavour  to 
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live  closer  to  God  than  ever.    My  greatest  ambition  is,  that  I  might  be  instmmental 
in  the  ccmversion  of  souls. 

'  August  17tb,  1862,  Sabbath.— This  morning  I  rose  before  five  o*clock.  For  the 
last  week  I  have  been  endeavonring  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  of 
going  to  bed  at  a  stated  hour.  And  although  I  would  like  to  rise  at  four  o'clock,  I 
fear  my  constitation  is  such  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  rise  sooner  than  five.  Since  I 
comme&oed  this  practice,  although  I  often  feel  wearied  in  body,  I  find  my  sleep  to  be  j 
sound,  my  bodily  health  better,  my  spiritual  health  much  better,  and  I  am  in  every  ^ 
way  much  happier.  This  Sabbath-day  the  Lord  has  been  very  present  with  me  in 
the  sanctuary,  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  while  reading  His  Word. 

'January  Ist,  1863.— For  the  last  few  days  my  mind  has  been  greatly  drawn  out 
towards  God,  in  serious,  profitable  thought,  reflection,  meditation,  and  prayer.  The 
possing  away  of  the  old  year  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new,  which  I  have  been  spared 
to  enter,  I  have  found  to  be  a  solemn,  sweet  time  with  God,  not  only  in  my  going  out 
and  coming  in,  but  more  especially  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Last  night  while  holding 
my  little  Watch-night  service  at  my  bed-room  fireside,  as  I  read  the  thirty-seventh 
Psalm,  my  mind  felt  greatly  comforted  by  the  sweet  promises  there  made  to  all  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High.  My  sincere  prayer  is  that  the  Lord  will  make 
me  a  useful  member  of  the  Church.  This  is  my  greatest  ambition,  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  myself  and  my  little  family,  and  permit  us  all  to  magnify  His  Holy 
Name,  and  make  it  honourable  on  the  earth.' 

In  1869  he  expresses  his  thankfulness  for  sparing  mercy,  after  being 
laid  aside  from  active  life  for  three  years  and  a  half,  through  ill-health. 
He  was  very  happy  in  the  Lord  and  submissive  to  His  will. 

'April  24th,  1871.— Yesterday  has  been  not  only  the  Christian  SabbaUi  to  me,  but 
also  a  day  of  much  humiliation  and  serious  reflection,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
the  anniversary  of  my  fiftieth  birthday.  I  think  I  can  truly  say,  from  experience 
past  and  present,  "  Praise  waiteth  for  Thee,  0  God  I "  I  thank  Thy  dear  Name,  O 
Lord,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  in  Thy  tender  mercy  and  loving-kindness  to  spare  my 
oomparatively  worthless  life  in  the  land  of  the  living  to  the  present  period  of  my 
existence.    This  day  is  also  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage. 

*  March  8th,  1872.— I  retired  after  tea  for  the  purpose  of  holding  communion  with 
God.  I  felt  my  mind  greatly  drawn  out  in  prayer,  with  a  happy,  joyous  faith  in 
Jesus.  I  seldom  ever  realized  more  of  the  Lord's  solenm  presence.  So  much  so  that 
I  was  very  reluctant  to  rise  off  my  knees ;  even  when  I  did,  it  was  to  sit  down  in  the 
same  happy  frame  of  mind.  "  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel."  X  cannot  but  with 
heart  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  make  a  record  of  such  love  to  my  soul. 

*  July  18th,  1873.— This  day  I  endeavoured  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  to  set  apart  a 
time  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  that  it  would  please  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  and 
lore  to  lead  each  of  my  dear  children  to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  souls  now  while 
they  are  young. 

'October  2nd,  1874.— I  rejoice  in  spiritual  prosperity  and  gracious  nearness  to 
JesDs  in  every  time  of  need. 

*  December  6th,  1876.— This  day  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  short  record  of  my 
Gihristian  experience,  having  had  for  some  time  past  such  gracious  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  my  mind  as  enable  me  to  go  forward  from  faith  to  faith  in  full 
triumph.* 

He  regularly  held  Sabhath  meetings  at  Mr.  Pratt's,  Deal-grove.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  Mr.  Pratt  died  unexpectedly.  Our  brother  was 
greatly  grieved.  The  last  letter  he  wrote  was  to  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
Pratt  in  her  bereavement. 

2  p 
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The  latest  entries  in  Iub  jounial  are : 

'  July  28th,  1879.~8abbath  morning,  oommenoed  onr  little  Class-meetiiig  agun 
(after  illness)  after  an  interval  of  some  years.  May  the  Lord  assist  ns  to  cany  on  this 
means  of  grace,  so  much  blessed  to  my  sonl  in  days  gone  by. 

*  August  15th.— This  day  I  have  set  apart  as  a  day  of  hnmiliation  and  prayer,  that 
I  may  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  my  mind  more  and  more.' 

At  the  annual  Gonferenoe  of  the  late  Primitive  Weeleyan-MetJiodist 
Soeiety  he  was  repreeentatiye  for  the  Queen's  County  Mission  for  many 
years.  He  fell  in  heartily  with  the  uxdon  of  the  two  Conf erences,  as  he 
loved  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  especially  the  Methodist  family. 

For  years  he  was  a  collector  for  the  Frimitiye  Weslejan  MisBtonsry 
Society,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  work.  His  house  has  heen  and 
still  is  a  home  for  the  Methodist  Ministers.  1  saw  him  a  few  horns  before 
his  death ;  gasping  for  breath,  he  said,  'The  will  of  the  Lord  he  done;  all 
is  well,  all  is  well.' 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  VICTORIA.' • 

BY  THK  RKV.  J.  T.  8LUGG. 


To  students  of  English  literature, 
and  to  those  who  would  prefer  to 
be  called  'general  readers,'  Mr. 
Morle/s  latest  work  should  be  most 
welcome.  It  is  dear  in  outline, 
compact  in  arrangement,  and  yet 
contains  all  necessary  details,  so  as 
to  form  for  the  reader  a  complete 
map  of  the  Yictorian  books  and 
autiiors.  It  is  written  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  German  public,  at 
the  request  of  Baron  Tauchnitz,  the 
eminent  publisher.  Yet  Mr.  Morky 
writes  with  a  patriotism  that  is  re- 
freshing to  meet  with  amongst  the 
higher  critics,  who  often,  like 
Me^tthew  Arnold,  accuse  the  English 
mind  of  barrenness  of  ideas  as  com- 
pared with  the  Crerman;  or  like 
Swinburne  and  Rossetti,  fall  down 
before  the  literary  standards  of 
France.  Mr.  Morley  writes  for  the 
foreigner  as  he  would  for  the  English- 
man, with  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
intellectual  worth  of  his  subject. 

But  the  great  excellence  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  philosophical  con- 
ception.    It  is  a  good  iUustration  of 


Coleridge's  teaching  in  his  Jffs$ay  on 
Msthodj  that  to  all  method  and  har- 
mony a  rulingidea  is  necessary,  which 
shall  give  s&tpe  to  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  mere  congregation  of 
isolated  facts.  The  nding  idea  of 
this  book  is,  that  English  Uteratoie 
is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  is  shaped,  coloared,  in- 
spired in  every  age  by  the  character 
of  the  social  concUtions  and  natioBal 
movementsof  thetimes.  This  truth 
explains  the  vaiying  features  of  the 
literature  of  each  century,  and  some- 
times of  different  portions  of  the 
same  century.  The  power  of  genitis 
to  illumine,  to  please,  or  to  move,  is 
the  same  in  all  ages ;  but  the  precise 
character  of  the  manifestation  of 
that  power,  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  influences  amidst 
which  it  works,  and  of  whidi  it  u 
the  living  voice  to  its  age  and  to  all 
time.  '  Literature  of  all  things  upon 
earth  the  most  significant,  is  no 
chance  feast  of  scraps,  it  is  the  best 
utterance  of  the  mind  of  a  people 
which  has  its  embodiment  in  deeds 
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set  forth  by  the  historian.  But  the 
present  thoughts  of  a  man  cannot 
be  understood  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  thoughts  that  led  to 
thcmi.  For  men  and  nations  yester- 
day lives  with  to-day,  and  travels 
with  to-day  into  to-morrow.' 

To  find  a  fruitful  principle  like 
this  in  a  book  which  only  professes 
to  be  a  hand-book,  is  like  feeding  on 
good  roast-beef  after  a  course  of  sea- 
biscuitB.  Mr.  Morley  sees  clearly  the 
great  fact  of  the  unity  of  all  life. 
Carlyle's  Norse  tree  IgdrazU,  is  to 
him  also  the  symbol  of  life.  'AU 
life  is  figured  by  them  as  a  tree.  Its 
boughs  stretch  through  all  lands  and 
times.  Is  not  every  leaf  of  it  a 
biography,  every  fibre  there  an  act 
or  wora  ?  Its  boughs  are  histories 
of  nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is  the 
noise  of  human  existence,  onwards 
&omofold.  Considering  how  human 
things  circulate,  each  inextricably  in 
communion  wiiii  all,  how  the  word 
I  ^eak  to-day  is  borrowed  from  all 
men  since  the  first  man  began  to 
^eakf  I  find  no  similitude  so  true 
as  this  of  a  tree.  Beautiful,  alto- 
gether beautiful  and  great!'*  To 
have  illustrated  and  been  guided  by 
this  thought,  is  the  honour  of  modem 
literature.  The  first  modern  who 
was  most  completely  swayed  by  it, 
was  Edmund  Burke.  He  saw  how 
futile  was  the  rebellion  of  the  French 
Bevolntion  against  the  past,  and  the 
effort  to  produce  a  new  world  in  a 
day.  From  this  principle  has  arisen 
our  more  sympatSietic  views  of  the 
past*  of  men  and  institutions  so 
widely  difierent  from  those  of  the 
present.  It  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  our  modem  charity. 

Mr.  Morley  gives  us  a  glance 
therefore  at  the  past  of  English  litera- 
ture^ linking  its  history  with  the 
straam  of  national  life  which  has 
flowed  side  by  side  with  it.  He 
boldly  begins  with  the  sixth  century. 


In  that  period  took  place  a  great 
struggle  between  the  Cymri  and  the 
Teutons,  and  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  former.  The  despair  of  the 
vanquished  finds  its  voice  in  many 
songs  by  bards  with  strange  names. 
Then  ensued  four  centuries  of  Saxon 
rule,  which  we  may  describe  as  the 
yearsof  the  making  of  England.  The 
life  of  those  years  is  in  Uieir  litera- 
ture. '  From  Bede,  who  was  bom 
when  Caedmon  lived  and  sang,  to 
king  Alf rod  who  toiled  to  restoro 
the  broken  forces  of  his  country; 
and  beyond  the  days  of  Alfred,  the 
whole  company  of  the  first  English 
writers  laboured  with  one  aim. 
Bede,  devoted  from  childhood  to  the 
service  of  God,  spent  his  life  in  the 
monastery  at  Jarrow  in  work  and 
worship.  All  hours  but  the  hours 
of  prayer  were  hours  of  strenuous 
woHL  for  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
and,  through  knowledge,  of  wisdom 
among  his  countrjrmen.  He  crowned 
his  literary  life  with  an  endeavour  to 
tell  faithfully  the  history  of  that 
shaping  of  England  which  was  still, 
in  many  of  its  details,  within  living 
memories.' 

From  Alfrod  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  Saxon  chronicles,  the 
roligious  dialogues  and  allegories, 
and  the  educational  works  written 
by  bishops  and  monks,  reflect  the 
growing  life  of  the  kingdom.  After 
the  Conquest,  the  life  of  England  was 
enriched  with  new  political  and 
social  forms,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  a  higher  and  more  varied  form 
of  literature  as  its  reflection.  Thus 
we  come  to  Arthurian  romances, 
satires  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
religious  orders,  the  scientific  obser- 
vations of  Koger  Bacon,  and  a  litera- 
ture having  a  wider  scope,  a  more 
artistic  treatment,  and  a  more  vital 
interest.  Hence  we  come,  following 
the  stream  of  history,  to  Wycliffe, 
who  gave  a  voice  to  the  craving  of 
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the  dumb  masses  for  saving  teaching, 
by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures; 
to  Gower,  who  expressed  the  social 
misery  of  his  time  in  his  Vox  daman- 
tis;  to  Langland,  who  sought  amidst 
the  terror  and  death  of  the  Plagues, 
in  his  PUra  Ploughman,  to  turn  the 
people  to  repentance  and  Christ; 
and  to  Ohauoer,  who,  by  his  ideal  of 
perfect  womanhood,  and  by  his 
genial  humanity,  hdped  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  the  times. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  pa- 
ralysis they  entailed,  were  not  favour- 
able to  the  utterance  of  thought.  But 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  wMch  scat- 
tered learned  Greeks  and  their  ancient 
literature ;  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus ;  the  Protestant  Befor- 
mation;  and  the  printing-press  of 
William  Cazton,  created  just  those 
conditions  which  are  favourable  to 
high  literature.  Accordingly  we  are 
brought  down  the  stream  to  Tyndale's 
and  Coverdale's  translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  Sir  T.  Moore  and  his 
Utopia,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
political  and  social  evils  of  the  Eng- 
land of  his  day,  and  pointed  to  what 
a  State  might  be.  In  his  time  we 
find  the  rising  of  Euphuism,  an  ex- 
cessive straining  after  ingenious 
daintiness  of  speech,  which,  though 
ridiculous  in  its  excesses,  yet  betoken- 
ed in  its  followers  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  beauties  of  literary  expression, 
under  the  paramount  influence  of 
Italian  literature.  The  same  influence 
inspired  many  song  writers,  such 
as  Earl  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  that  we  see  the  most 
splendid  illustration  of  the  principle 
Mr.  Morley  lays  down,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  various  influences 
we  have  just  mentioned.  Only  in 
such  an  age  as  that  of  Elizabeth, 
having  a  national  life  so  buoyant,  so 
heroic,  so  romantic,  so  restless,  so 


inquisitive,  could  a  literature  as  no- 
ble as  that  of  Elizabeth's  reign  have 
arisen.  As  Professor  Green  sajs: 
'The  sphere  of  human  interest  was 
widened  as  it  never  had  been  widened 
before  or  since,  by  the  revelation  of 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  We 
see  the  influence  of  this  new  and 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  not 
only  in  the  life  and  richness  which 
it  gave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
time,  but  in  the  immense  interest 
which  from  this  moment  attaches 
itself  to  Man.'*  Man  became  then 
the  supreme  study  of  man.  Hience 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan  literature.  *  That  litezature/ 
says  Froude, '  was  but  the  rhythmic 
echo  of  the  life  around.'  Therefore 
we  find  humanity  to  be  the  supreme 
subject  of  that  literature,  and  its 
chiefest  influence.  That  was  the 
theme  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ford,  Ben  Jonson,  Mar- 
lowe, Spenser,  Hooker;  and  even 
Bacon's  science  and  philosophy  were 
moulded  by  their  ixifluence  on,  and 
their  relationship  to,  the  welfare  of 
man.  All  studies  then  were  hu- 
manized. 

The  next  great  era  in  English 
literature  is  the  Puritan :  an  age  of 
contest  between  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  constitution,  of  civil  war,  and 
of  deep  religious  enthusiasm.  There- 
fore we  find  the  literature  of  the 
period  rich  in  theology  and  sermons, 
in  political  disquisitions  discussing 
the  fundamental  principles  of  society 
and  government,  and  a  poesy  over 
which  hang  the  solemn  heavens  of 
the  infinite  thoughts  of  God  and  the 
spirit-world,  and  having  strains  un- 
sown to  the  less  heavenly  literature 
of  the  preceding  era.  The  names  of 
Baxter,  Howe,  Owen,  Hobbes,  Har- 
rington, and  Milton  will  illustrate 
the  above  statement.  Milton  espe- 
cially was  the  voice  of  the  Puritan 
period,  and  his  Paradise  Lost  was 
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the  great  lament  sent  up  to  God 
oTer  a  lost  cause.  '  The  hroken  hope 
which  had  seen  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  pass  like  a  dream  away,  spoke 
in  its  very  nama' 

Again  the  scene  changes,  and  again 
the  Hterature  of  England  is  pitdied 
in  a  new  key.  Two  influences  may 
he  traced  in  the  thought  of  the  next 
literary  era.  One  was  the  feeling  of 
disgastwith  the  low  moral  principle 
of  the  statesmen,  and  the  general  lit- 
tleness of  the  aims  of  the  time;  a 
feeling  which  afterwards  found 
expression  in  the  cynicism  of  Swift, 
who  could  find  no  more  fitting  em- 
blem of  this  kingdom  and  its  men 
than  liUiput  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  same  feeling  of  disgust  was  a 
hot-bed  for  that  fashionable  infidelity 
to  which  Butler's  Analogy  was  the 
best  antidote  the  age  could  find. 

The  other  influence  shaping  this 
next  great  literaiy  era  after  the  Piui- 
tan  one,  was  that  of  France,  at  whose 
feet  Charles  II.,  in  exchange  for  a  pen- 
sion and  several  mistresses  from  Louis 
XTV.,  had  laid  his  country.  French 
influence  thus  became  paramount  for 
many  years.  Shakespeare  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  irregular  genius^ 
who,  if  he  had  only  known  a  little 
more  Greek  and  Latin,  and  could 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gomeille, 
might  have  written  as  well  as  Pope, 
or  even  as  Diyden.  English  litera- 
tiue  became  an  image  of  English 
Bodety:  satirical,  polished,  neat, 
clear  but  conventional,  and  steeped 
in  self-satisfaction.  It  was  the  liter- 
ature of  a  small  society  which  met 
in  drawing-rooms,  and  there  gos- 
sipped  or  gambled,  or  drank  or 
coned,  as  the  mood  was,  but  always 
in  most  exquisite  fashion.  It  was  a 
literature  which  needed  to  renew  its 
youth  in  contact  with  green  fields 
and  scenes  of  country  life,  with  un- 
conventional human  beings,  and 
with  the  play  of  those  elementary 
passions  of  the  heart  which  had  been 
the  theme  of  Shakespeare,  or  with 


those  religious  truths  which  had 
inspired  Milton. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  out  of 
joint  and  sick  at  heairt  Mr.  Morley 
does  justice  to  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
Wesleys  and  their  coadjutors  in 
helping  to  restore  health  to  the  body 
politic  and  the  body  ecclesiastic. 
Yet  a  feeling  of  unsoundness  runs 
through  mud^  of  the  remaining  liter- 
ature of  the  century.  Mr.  Morley 
has  a  striking  passage  on  this  point : 
'There  is  more  evidence  of  hypo- 
chondria and  actual  insanity  amoj^ 
writers  in  the  eighteenth  centu^ 
than  at  any  other  time.  Healthy 
men  were  touched  with  the  gloom  of 
bondage.  Bobert  Blair's  The  Grave 
dwells  far  more  on  the  mortality 
within  the  churchyard,  than  upon 
the  spiritual  life  beyond.  The  gloom 
of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  is  im- 
plied in  its  sequel,  The  Consolation, 
but  the  note  of  melancholy  runs 
through  all.  There  is  less  gloom  in 
Gray's  Elegy,  but  the  sadness  of  the 
times  was  felt  by  Gray.  In  his  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
the  manner  of  musing  is  character- 
istic. Now  a  crowd  of  boys  in  a 
playground  would  suggest  to  a 
mordist  fresh  energies  of  a  genera- 
tion that  shall  carry  on  the  labours 
of  the  present.  To  Gray  it  suggested 
nothing  but  the  miseries  in  store  for 
them  when  they  should  be  men : 

**  Alas  I  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  yictizos  play."' 

To  these  instances  we  may  add 
William  Collins,  who  died  insane; 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  throughout 
life  was  tortured  by  hypochondriasis ; 
and  Cowper,  whose  mind  was  so  dis- 
tressingly unhinged.  As  exceptions 
to  this  melancholy  rule,  we  may  men- 
tion the  humour  and  pathos  of 
Sterne,  and  the  magnificent  ration- 
ality of  Burke.  But  the  cheerful- 
ness of  some  of  the  exceptions  seemed 
to  have  the  character  of  a  reaction 
against  the  prevailing  gloom;  and 
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even  in  Borke  one  fails  to  find  that 
sympathy  with  ideals  which  our  own 
century  has  shown,  but  which  to  him 
in  an  age  of  failures  seemed  useless. 
The  past,  and  not  the  glowing  future, 
was  the  scroll  Burke  unrolled,  and 
prophesied  out  of  with  an  eloquence 
and  a  wisdom  all  his  own.  Hume 
and  Gibbon  are  only  additional  illus- 
trations of  the  cynicism  of  the  oen- 
tuxT,  bred  of  the  failure  of  man  to 
make  his  brother  man  either  good  or 
happy.  In  all  this  lies  the  secret  of 
much  of  the  drinking  and  gambling 
which  made  the  age  eminent  as  the 
era  of  gout  and  ruined  fortunes. 

The  next  period  was  ushered  in 
and  largely  moulded  by  the  French 
Eevolution.  That  event  influenced 
the  literature  of  the  dawn  of  this 
century,  by  first  of  all  stirring  the 
minds  of  men.  'When  the  minds 
of  men  are  stirred  about  essentials, 
life  finds  its  highest  utterance,  and 
literature,  the  voice  of  life,  is  at  its 
best.'  There  was  therefore,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a  fresh 
development  of  power,  and  the  gloiy 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  seemed  once 
more  to  shine  on  England.  What 
a  galaxy :  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  De  Quincey, 
Professor  Wilson,  and  Jane  Austen ! 
Most  of  these  writers  were  the 
prophets  of  new  ideas,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  imprisoned  by  the 
French  Bevolution,  and  let  loose 
upon  the  world.    As  Keats  wrote: 

*  So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty  bom 

of  us, 
And  fated  to  excel  us.' 

But  of  this  band  several  died  young. 
Most  of  the  others  lived  on  into 
Queen  Victoria's  reign>  and  whilst 
the^  held  to  the  aim  of  the  Eevo- 
lution to  produce  a  new  world,  they 
became  impressed  by  the  immediate 
failure  of  that  movement.  They 
then  saw  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  individual  citizen,  by  religion 


and  education,  was  the  true  method 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  State 
and  of  the  world.  Therefore 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  thon^ 
still  aiming  to  create  a  new  earSi, 
devoted  their  genius  to  the  work  of 
'  citizen  bmlding,'  as  the  sure  way  of 
building  a  truly  civilized  society. 

This  brings  us  to  the  reign  of 
Victoria.  Here  the  ruling  idea  of 
Mr.  Morle/s  book  receives  further 
sanction.  The  Eevolution  brought 
the  people  to  the  front  as  the 
supreme  care  of  the  statesman  and 
of  the  monarch.  Hence  this  great 
work  of  '  citizen  building '  has  been 
the  note  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  reign.  The  best  writers  of 
the  age  have  not  been  ashamed  of 
what  some  thiA^  detrimental  to 
good  literature — to  have  written 
with  a  purpose.  Our  greatest  writers 
have  thus  been  political  and  social 
prophets.  Witness,  for  instance, 
Carlyle,  Euskin,  Dickens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  G.  Eliot.  They  have 
all  preached  as  well  as  painted.  Even 
our  scientific  men  have  come  down 
into  the  arena.  There  runs  tiirou^ 
the  Victorian  literature,  at  its  best, 
a  noble  aim,  a  high  aspiration,  a 
conscious  moral  effort  to  attain  to  a 
civilization  not  yet  realized. 

The  Victorian  age  is  one  in  which 
the  essentials  of  politics  and  religion 
have  been  discussed.  Therefore  we 
find  a  depth  in  the  literature  of  our 
period  wnich  only  such  discussions 
can  give.  Our  best  literature  has 
for  its  background  the  Infinite. 
There  broods  over  it  all  the  sense  of 
the  mystery  which  is  *  within  the 
veil.*  Stuart  Mill  shows  his  diver- 
gence in  spirit  from  David  Hume, 
by  a  return  to  a  species  of  Thdsm. 
Carlyle's  writings  seem  to  swim  in 
the  'Infinitudes.'  Tennyson  has 
disclosed  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  only  a  profound  spiri- 
tual creed  and  philosophy  could 
inspire.  The  fountains  of  tiie  great 
deep  now  seem  to  be  opened,  and 
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our  liter»tare  for  the  last  forty 
J9SSB  has  reflected  the  tremulous 
emotions  and  aspiratioxis  thus 
evoked. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck,  as  one 
sorvejB  the  list  of  authors  and  books 
given  fay  Mr.  M(»>ley,  with  the  vast 
quantity  of  the  Tictorian  literature. 
It  g^ives  the  reader  the  idea  of  a 
tropical  forest,  both  in  the  variety 
and  in  the  number  of  its  products. 
Truly  a  man's  tastes  must  be  singular 
in  the  extreme,  if  he  be  unable  to 
find  there  what  will  suit  him.  The 
mental  aoUvily  of  the  age,  judging 
by  its  printed  books,  deserves  the 
high  name  of  a  new  'renaissance,' 
and  has  all  the  restlessness  and 
fraitfulness  of  the  first  great  Re- 
naisaance  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  No  one  field  of 
thought  occupies  ezdusiye  attention. 
Theology,  Physical  Science,  History, 
Antiquities,  Politics^  Art,  Fiction, 
Po^ay,  .^stheticism,  none  are  neg- 
lected. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
quality  of  the  Victorian  literature? 
How  many  names  are  there  in  it, 
that  in  the  far  future 

*  Will  ring  like  a  golden  jewel 
Down  a  golden  stair/ 

and  will  become  classics  of  our 
tongue,  as  Spenser,  MUton,  Hooker, 
Burke  and  others  have  become?  The 
answer  probably  must  be,  not  so 
many  as  one  would  think  from  the 
mul^ode  of  books,  wad  the  frequent 
kmdnesB  of  contemporary  fame. 
What  are  the  conditions  necessary 


to  immortality  of  fame,  and  consecra- 
tion as  a  classic  ?  First,  there  must 
be  finish  of  workmanship,  beauty  of 
style,  perfection  of  art  '  A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  Next  there 
must  be  originality  of  conception, 
and  the  power  to  make  an  epodi  in 
a  nation  s  life,  and  be  the  spring  of 
a  great  movement  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion, as  in  Bacon's  N'ovum  Orgamtm^ 
or  Newton's  Principia.  Then  there 
must  be  a  qpedal  relationship  be- 
tween a  book  and  its  age,  whidi  will 
make  it  live  by  reason  of  its  histori- 
cal associations. 

Judged  by  these  canons,  much  of 
our  own  literature  will  be  used  in 
ibB  future  for  book-binding  and 
parcel-wrapping.  The  present  seemSy 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  an  age 
of  fact-collectors  in  every  sphere  of 
enquiry.  This  may  be  a  necessarily 
preparatory  stage  to  an  era  of  con- 
structors. The  next  age  may  see 
the  great  divine,  the  great  poet,  the 
great  literary  artist,  arise  and  erect 
a  perfect  and  lasting  building  from 
all  these  materials  which  so  many 
busy  myriads  have  gathered  together. 
Justin  Macarthy  luus  said  that  *  We 
live  in  the  age  of  Punch,  and  not  of 
Swift  or  of  Juvenal'  We  are  glad 
that  we  do,  for  the  humour  of  Punch 
is  better  than  bitter  gall  and  despair, 
however  literary  their  dress  may  be. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  synthesis  of  the  coming  ages  will 
be  all  the  more  perfect,  imposing, 
and  enduring,  by  reason  of  the  search- 
ing, though  disheartening  analysis 
of  tiie  present. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNSWORTH. 


£?1RT  Tonng  Men's  Improvement 
Class  should  be  a  training  institu- 
tion for  Ghnrch-workers,  as  well  as 
a  sdiool  for  mental  and  moral  cul- 
tae.  The  culture  ought  to  be  as 
complete  as  we  can  possibly  make  it, 


the  culture  of  the  whole  being — 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual ; 
and  the  whole  of  these  powers  eliould 
be  directed  into  a  proper  channel  of 
usefulness,  which  is  the  aim  of  all 
true  culture.     Unless  this  object  is 
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perpetually  kept  in  view,  I  can  easily 
understand  that  Young  Men's  Im- 
provement Classes  will  be  trouble- 
some and  disappointing,  as  I  am 
informed  has  often  been  the  casa 

In  this  age  and  nation,  I  think  no 
one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  great 
need  there  is  of  caring  for  young 
men,  who  are  so  largely  the  hope  of 
the  Church.  This  is  an  age  of  pecu- 
liar intellectual  difficulties.  Young 
men  of  every  class  of  society  are  ex- 
posed to  the  extreme  of  credulity 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  doubt  on 
the  other.  Romanism  and  Rational- 
ism, superstition  and  infidelity,  are 
busily  at  work  in  our  own  country 
and  on  the  Continent  to-day.  And 
it  is  for  those  who  have  conquered 
doubt,  to  assist  others  who  are  fight- 
ing with  doubt.  All  young  men  who 
be^n  to  read  and  think,  immediately 
find  difficulties  starting  up  in  their 
pathway  of  enquiry,  which  they  never 
dreamt  of  before,  lliey  cannot  escape 
from  this  condition  of  mental  life, 
unless  indeed  they  ignore  their  man- 
hood by  ceasing  to  read  and  think. 
But  that  would  be  to  wrap  their 
talent  in  a  napkin,  to  bury  Gknl's 
money  in  the  earth,  instead  of  putting 
all  ^fts  to  use,  so  that  the  Giver 
may  in  the  end  receive  His  own  with 
interest.  Mental  idleness,  which 
means  intellectual  stagnation,  will 
certainly  bring  down  Divine  con- 
demnation on  all  who  indulge  in  it. 
AU  talents  are  given  to  be  employed 
for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  good  of 
men.  Cod  will  reward  the  faithful 
use  of  them,  but  punish  the  guilty 
neglect  of  their  improvement  and 
employment. 

IJnder  these  circumstances,  is  it 
not  wise  and  necessary  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  and  capable  men  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  gather  young 
men  about  them,  and  to  assist  them 
in  their  mental  confficte?  Young 
men  will  have  to  meet  and  master 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  with  or  with- 
out help.    Will  they  not  overcome 


such  difficulties  more  suooesBfiiUy 
with  a  competent  guide  than  without 
one  ?  I  know  that  it  is  frequently 
objected  that  Young  Men's  Classes 
are  too  much  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  modem  doubt.  Modeni 
doubt  will  be  discussed  by  them 
whether  they  be  guided  throdgh  their 
difficulties  or  not.  There  is  not  an 
artisan  or  a  young  scholar  in  Eng- 
land to-day  who  can  get  away  from 
this  state  of  things;  it  is  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  In 
all  the  schools  and  workshops  of  our 
country,  discussions  are  perpetually 
going  on,  and  our  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  full  of  them.  I  do 
not  fear  enquiry ;  it  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  stronger  and  more  intelli- 
gent faith.  But  a  man  who  has  had 
to  fight  his  own  mental  battles  may 
at  present  do  immense  service  to 
those  who  are  just  buckling  on  the 
armour.  If  we  cannot  lead  our  young 
men  to  intelligent  faith  in  Christi- 
anity, we  cannot  keep  them.  And 
when  once  their  doubts  are  settled, 
the  no  longer  doubters  will  enjoy  a 
marvellous  peace  of  mind  from  the 
oonsciousnesB  of  firm  intellectual 
foothold. 

Some  Young  Men's  Improvement 
Classes,  it  is  said,  have  been  fruitful 
of  great  mischief.  This,  I  think, 
must  have  been  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  an  incompetentor&equently 
absent  president ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
condemn  Young  Men's  Classes  alto- 
gether on  this  ground.  No  doubt  some 
men  ought  never  to  attempt  the  for- 
mation or  conduct  of  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Classes.  They  are  not 
fitted  by  nature  and  extensive  read- 
ing for  such  a  position.  They  lack 
sympathy  with  young  men,  or  they 
have  too  much  sympathy  with  the 
current  scepticism,  or  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  modem  thought,  or 
they  have  little  or  no  patience  with 
minds  formed  differently  from  their 
own.  These  men  have  their  own 
proper  sphere,  and  may  be  exceed- 
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inglj  useful  in  it.  But  to  lead  young 
misds  through  the  difficulties  of 
modem  thought  is  evidently  not 
their  sphere.  One  man  cannot  do 
everything ;  and  we  must  all  be  con- 
tent to  do  what  we  can. 

Not  only  may  Young  Men's  Im- 
provement Claaaes  be  of  importance 
as  aids  to  Christian  faith,  but  also  in 
the  formation  of  a  truly  Christian 
character.  The  temptations  of  young 
men  in  these  times  are  great.  It  is 
hard  for  a  young  man  to  stand  alone : 
wi^out  advice,  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  his  seniors.  He 
needs  them  to  reason  and  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  in  multiplied 
instances.  He  needs  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  other  young  men.  I 
know  from  experience  and  from  the 
testimony  of  scores  of  young  men, 
that  unspeakable  advantage  has  been 
reaped  from  association  with  Young 
Men's  Improvement  Classes.  I  am 
continually  meeting  witb  cases  like 
the  following.  At  a  railway  station 
in  Cheshire,  a  young  man  came  to 
me  and  said,  *  Are  you  Mr.  TJns- 
worth?'  I  answered,  'Yes;  but  I 
don't  know  you.'  He  replied,  *  I  was 
three  years  in  your  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Ckuss  in  Derby,  and 
it  was  the  making  of  me.  I  was  at 
that  time  in  great  danger  of  going 
wrong,  through  my  connection  with 
certain  young  men,  but  that  class 
saved  me.  I  am  now  a  commercial 
traveller,  married,  and  shall  soon  com- 
mence business  for  myself.'  Many, 
in  various  Circuits,  have  frankly 
acknowledged  that  through  my 
Toong  Men's  Classes  they  have  been 
led  to  join  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society.  Others  have  stated  that 
throu^  these  classes  they  have  been 
better  able  to  keep  their  Christianity. 
OcGBsionally  I  have  met  with  a  case 
of  this  kind.  At  a  Missionary  meet- 
ing in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  speakers 
came  to  me  and  said,  '  Look  at  me ; 
^  you  tiiink  you  ever  saw  me  be- 
fore?' I  intimated  that  my  impres- 


sion was  that  I  had  seen  him  some- 
where. He  said,  'It  was  through 
your  advice  and  guidance  that  I  first 
began  to  read  and  think ;  and  now  I 
am  a  Congregational  Minister.'  I 
believe  I  could  furnish  cases  by  the 
dozen  in  which  young  men  have 
come  to  me  and  thanked  me  for  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  assistance 
afforded  them  by  my  Young  Men's 
Improvement  Classes,  at  a  very  crit- 
ical period  of  their  life. 

After  twenty-four  years  of  hard 
work  among  young  men,  there  ought 
to  be  some  results  justifying  the 
labour  expended;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  joys  of  my  life  that 
from  my  Young  Men's  Improvement 
Classes  about  eight  or  ten  have  en- 
tered the  Christian  Ministry,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  have  become 
Local  Preachers.  It  is  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  me  to  make  these 
personal  references,  but  I  can  hardly 
avoid  it  with  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  I  have  no  feeling  of  self- 
glorification  in  referring  to  these 
particulars.  I  only  wish  to  en- 
courage others  to  enter  this  import- 
ant field  of  labour.  Ministers  won- 
derfully multiply  their  power  to  do 
good  when  they  fit  others  for  Chris- 
tian work  and  find  employment  for 
their  talents  and  energies.  But  for 
my  profound  concern  for  the  young 
men  of  Methodism  in  this  age,  and 
but  for  my  desire  to  encourage  my 
brethren  who  may  have  less  expe- 
rience than  myself  in  this  particular 
kind  of  work,  by  the  plain  statement 
of  a  few  facts  and  the  offer  of  a  few 
practical  suggestions — not  one  word 
of  this  article  would  have  been 
penned. 

Young  Men'slmprovement  Classes 
afford  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
training  Church-workers,  which  I 
think  it  is  criminal  to  neglect.  Men 
are  trained  for  all  kinds  of  secular 
work.  An  apprenticeship  for  years 
is  served  to  tlie  commonest  trade. 
Yet  Christian  work,  of  all  work  the 
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loftiest  and  the  moet  difficult  of 
aooomplishment,  is  one  for  the  doing 
of  which  we  provide  little  training ; 
too  commonly  no  training  at  all. 
Is  this  right  or  reasonable  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  and  Church-offi- 
cers ?  Is  God's  work  to  be  done  in 
a  style  inferior,  and  on  a  method  in- 
finitely below  the  commonest  piece 
of  secular  enterprise  ?  We  drill  our 
armies  to  fight  our  battles.  We 
educate  our  clerks  and  men  of  busi- 
ness and  schoolmasters.  For  intel- 
lectual and  commercial  life  we  act 
sensibly;  but  for  Church  life  and 
work  we  act  with  unspeakable  folly. 
We  must  have  trained  men  to  face 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  to 
do  the  most  important  work  under  the 
sun.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
thing  to-day  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church  is  that  so  few  ever 
dream  of  training  workers  for  Christ 
Look  at  the  social  and  sanitary 
work  to  be  done,  the  laws  of  health  to 
be  taught  the  people,  the  interest  it  is 
necessary  to  take  in  the  whole  afiEairs 
which  concern  man's  well-being  for 
time  and  eternity;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  ought  to  make  the  in- 
tellect of  Church-workers  keen,  and 
to  keep  their  souls  and  sympathies 
strong.  We  must  train  the  whole 
man  for  Christ's  work  more  care- 
fully than  we  train  him  for  our  own. 
Church-work  has  been  blundered  and 
spoOed,  because  we  have  so  fre- 
quently acted  as  if  it  required  no 
particular  thought  or  care  or  prepa- 
ration, but  only  the  power  of  God 
to  make  up  for  the  indifference  and 
idleness  of  Christians.  I  hope  the 
day  is  rapidly  passing  away  when 
Christians  will  do  God's  work  on  a 
method  worse  than  that  on  which 
they  do  their  own.  It  may  be  that 
the  methods  on  which  they  do  secular 
work  require  great  improvement  in 
many  cases ;  but  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  the  work  they  do  for  God 
should  be  done  with  greater  thought^ 
'^  and  painstaking,  if  Christian 


work  is  to  be  more  proepetoios  and 
lasting. 

Thffie  must  be  the  careful  tnining 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  monl 
and  spiritual  sympathies.  Young 
men  must  be  taught  to  look  at  all 
the  needs  of  the  age,  and  «t  the 
best  methods  of  doing  Christian 
work.  There  must  be  the  oaiefol 
cultivation  of  breadth  of  tkou^t 
and  breadth  of  qrmpathy;  bo  t^ 
Church-workers  may  get  into  tiie 
way  of  caring  for  aU  tiiat  is  of  iai- 
portance  to  humanity,  but  especially 
caring  for  the  spirit^  regeneration 
of  society.  All  human  intearests 
must  be  dear  to  us,  but  sfHiitoal 
affiiirs  must  be  allowed  a  lofty  pre- 
eminence. By  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity in  debate,  the  prestdent  of  a 
Young  Men's  Improvement  Class 
may  frequently  insert  important 
principles  in  the  minds  of  young 
men,  correct  false  reasoning,  expose 
narrowness, — or,  what  is  quite  as 
common  and  as  mischievonsy  vagoe- 
nesB,  looseness, — and  teach  them  to 
look  on  all  sides  of  subjects. 

The  improvement  of  the  young  men 
may  appear  to  be  slow  and  small; 
but  if  habits  of  car^l  observation 
and  investigation  can  in  any  mea- 
sure be  taught  them,  it  will  in  the 
end  be  a  great  gain.  If  we  can  get 
young  men  to  look  at  the  facts  of 
mental,  moral  and  social  life^  and 
to  see  all  the  conditions  of  soo- 
cessful  Christian  labour,  the  next 
step  will  be  the  doing  of  such  wotk. 
If  we  can  in  any  fair  degree  draw 
out  their  eympathy  toward  tibe 
completeness  of  Church-woxk,  Has 
enlargement  of  heart  will  be  a  won- 
derful advance  in  the  pal^  of 
usefulness.  It  is  the  ignoring  of 
the  facts  and  dreumstaaces  of 
society,  which  has  so  greatly  hin- 
dered Christian  work,  and  entailed 
disappointment  on  loving  hearts. 
We  have  too  much  neglected  the 
surroundings  of  the  people.  Conse- 
quently our  most  precious   suooees 
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has  often  been  lost,  wholly  or  in 
part.  Preventive  work,  *  emptying 
by  filling,'  should  henceforth  be 
more  than  it  ever  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  may  be  aaked.  Should  there  be 
enays  and  debates,  readings^  recita- 
tions and  speeches,  in  connection 
with  Young  Men's  Improvement 
CSuses?  I  think  there  should,  as 
an  inteUectoal  training  for  Church- 
workers,  We  cannot  tell  what  any 
yomng  man  may  become ;  and  if  we 
can  put  him  in  the  pathway  of  self- 
improvement,  and  just  start  him  in 
the  mental  race,  it  is  nearly  all  we 
can  do;  the  rest  almost  entirely 
remains  with  himself.  Writing 
papers  on  definite  subjects  leads  to 
the  definite  expression  of  ideas; 
and  a  person  can  scarcely  lay  claim 
to  ideas  till  he  has  expressed  them 
m  language.  Debating  leads  to  the 
free  and  forceful  utterance  of 
opinion,  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  valuable  habit  of  looking  on 
dii&rent  sides  of  truth.  Headings 
and  recitations  give  a  little  work 
and  interest  in  the  Class  to  those 
who  have  not  the  courage,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  prepare  a  paper; 
and  such  exercises  are  often  of  great 
T&lae  in  afte]>life,  in  the  Sabbath- 
adiool,  the  cottage  Prayer-meeting, 
on  the  Missionary  platform,  or  in 
the  pulpit.  And  speech-making  on 
selected  subjects  teaches  young  men 
to  speak  in  public  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  and  precision. 

If  these  opportunities  and  exercises 
tfe  rightly  used,  they  are  of  un- 
^^)6akable  importance  to  Chureh- 
vorkers  in  an  age  and  country  like 
our  own.  How  are  we  to  seciure 
<mitableand  effective  Local  Preachers, 
Class  Leaders,  Sunday*school  teachers 
wd  superintendents,  and  Chureh- 
•nfficers  generally,  unless  we  train 
oor  young  men?  It  is  this  con- 
ndermtion  which  has  led  me  to  plead 
for  Young  Men's  Improvement 
Classes;  and  to  direct  the  reading 


and  thinking  of  young  men  as  best 
I  could  in  the  Circuits  where  I  have 
resided.  We  may  not  like  the 
characteristics  of  the  age,  or  the  fea- 
tures of  the  work  now  to  be  done ; 
but  if  we  be  |Nrudent  we  shall  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  own  age,  as  our 
fbrefathera  adapted  themselves  to 
theirs.  It  is  wise  to  seek  fitness  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  whatever  it  is ; 
and  cowardly  to  shrink  from  diffi- 
culties. 

The  plan  on  which  I  have  con- 
ducted my  Young  Men's  Improve- 
ment Classes  is  simply  this:  In 
addition  to  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  paragraph,  I 
have  got  the  young  men,  in  my  pre- 
sent class,  to  divide  their  spare  money 
into  three  parts— one  to  be  given  to 
the  Cirouit  Board,  one  to  poor  old 
people,  and  one  to  defray  working- 
expenses.  I  give  them  a  brief 
report  of  the  Cirouit  Quarterly 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  trains  them  to  care  for  the 
Cirouit  finances.  As  to  poor  old 
people,  I  say  to  the  young  men,  now 
it  is  your  work  to  seek  them  out, 
and  to  take  them  what  relief  you 
can  afford  them.  Iwilltakecaretodo 
my  own  work,  but  not  yours  too. 
This  trains  them  to  care  for  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  afilicted. 
Besides  this,  they  have  conducted 
through  the  winter  six  or  eight 
cottage  Prayer-meetings,  without  my 
help,  excepting  direction  and  advice 
in  the  Class,  and  enquiring  fre- 
quently how  they  were  getting  on. 
In  the  summer  months  they  have 

r>ne  with  me  to  open-air  services, 
do  not  know  of  a  better  plan  than 
this.  Every  Class  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  home-mission  work  to 
do.  To  make  YouDg  Men's  Im- 
provement Classes  into  mere  in- 
tellectual luxuries,  I  hold  to  be  a 
great  mistake.  In  the  class  I  had 
in  Derby,  we  raised  jC30  a  year  for 
the  Circuit  Board,  for  three  years ; 
and  then  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Pilter  took 
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the  Class,  and  they  did  it  for  a 
fourth  year.  This  helped  to  secure 
the  fourth  Minister  to  the  Circuity 
and  to  prepare  for  dividing  the 
Circuit  The  point  is  to  adapt  the 
Class  to  the  locality,  and  to  do  the 
most  needed  work,  aiming  at  the 
most  complete  training  of  young 
men  for  usefulness. 

We  have  always  raised  the  ways 
and  means  by  lectures  and  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  We  have  not 
paid  for  lectures,  nor  have  we  in- 
curred heavy  expense  for  travelling 
and  printing.  Our  point  has  been 
to  secure  near  and  well-known  men 
to  lecture.  No  fixed  contribution 
has  ever  been  required  from  the 
young  men,  because  there  was  a 
fear  that  it  might  exclude  some  of 
the  poorest  youths,  for  intellect  is 
impuiially  bestowed  by  the  Al- 
mighty. 

I  have  left  many  questions  un- 
touched ;  but  this  brief  sketch  will 
be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  learn 
better  methods  from  any  one.  My 
irrepressible  desire  is  to  see  the 
young  men  of  Methodism  taken  by 
the  hand,  aided  in  their  conceptions 


of  Christianity,  and  prepared  as  f«r 
aa  possible  to  spread  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  For  the  sake  of  the 
young  men  themselves,  and  of  the 
Church  of  their  choice,  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  men  and  the  ^017 
of  God,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
that  Young  Men's  Improvement 
Classes  should  be  formed;  bm 
f onned  on  a  proper  basis,  and  {hh- 
dently  conducted ;  else  they  wiU  be 
a  curse  to  young  men  and  a  trouble 
to  the  Society  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

I  heartily  wish  Young  Women's 
Improvement  Classes  could  be  ex- 
tensively formed.  Of  course  thev 
would  necessarily  differ  from  Young 
Men's  Classes.  In  addition  to  Bible- 
lessons,  lessons  might  be  given  in 
cooking,  sewing,  ventilation,  sani- 
tation, and  general  economy.  This 
kind  of  work  is  much  needed  in 
some  of  our  manufacturing  districts.  ; 
Why  cannot  our  intelligent  Metho- 1 
dist  ladies  enter  more  into  this  im- 
portant field  of  Christian  labour? 
Salvation  from  dirt  and  waste  and 
bad  health  must  lai|;ely  come  through 
women,  as  well  as  ndvation  from 
sin. 


BUDDHISM  IN  CHINA. 

BY  THB  REV.  F.  J.  MASTERS,  OF  CANTON. 

SEOOIO)   PAPEB. 


Let  tis  consider  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  dissemination 
and  apparent  success  of  Buddhism 
in  China. 

Had  the  Buddhism  of  India  been 
transplanted  without  any  modifica- 
tion of  form  into  so  uncongenial  a 
soil  as  the  Chinese  mind,  or  suc- 
ceeded in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
already  mentioned,  we  should  have 
a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
would  not  be  very  easy.  As  regards 
popular  Buddhism,  however,  its  con- 
flict with  Chinese  tastes  and  habits 


is  not  so  obvious,  and  these  diffi- 
culties lose  much  of  their  force. 
While  many  of  them  would  exist  in 
any  form  which  did  not  surrender 
its  distinctive  character,  it  is  only 
to  the  Buddhism  of  India  that  t)^ 
stronger  phases  of  this  hostility 
apply. 

If,  as  is  very  probable,  its  first 
missionaries  presented  their  religion 
to  the  Chinese  in  its  native  garb, 
we  find  the  results  of  their  labours 
precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected.      Indian  Missionaries  are 
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said  to  bave  arrived  at  the  capital 
of  China  as  early  as  the  year  250 
B.C.,  and  their  ranks  were  repeatedly 
leinforoed;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year 
62  of  our  era,  more  than  three  hundred 
years  after  its  introduction^  that  the 
least  perceivable  results  were  ac- 
complished. In  fact,  modem  critics 
of  Missionaiy  enterprise  would  have 
pronounced  their  undertaking  a 
miserable  failure.  A  failure  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  had  they 
persisted  in  presenting  it  in  its 
primitive  and  unmodified  form. 
Even  when  brooght  down  from  the 
dreamland  of  mysticism  into  the 
sphere  of  practiod  life,  and  into 
alliance  with  popular  superstitions, 
its  progress  was  very  slow.  Not  till 
the  fif&  century  can  it  be  said  to 
have  starock  its  roots  in  Chinese  soil ; 
not  earlier  than  this  period  were 
monastic  institntions  tolerated  suf- 
&:iently  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
country ;  and  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  was  that  canon  of  Buddhist 
Scriptures  complete,  which  presented 
the  speculative phasesof  this  teaching 
to  the  popular  mind.  For  these 
reasons  the  present  writer  is  obliged 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  not 
a  fewy^bat  this  religion  was  rapidly 
disseminated,  or  that  it  was  propa- 
gated in  the  primitive  form  in  which 
it  was  first  introduced. 

In  addudng  some  of  the  causes  of 
Boddhist  extension.  State  patronage 
may  be  mentioned  first. 

The  usoal  order  of  things,  which 
makes  the  establishment  of  a  religion 
a  consequence  of  its  acceptance  by 
the  nation  at  large,  would  seem  to 
be  reversed  in  this  case.  Consider- 
ing that  the  secular  aid  was  secured 
%t  a  time  when  Buddhism  was  un- 
popular, it  would  be  interesting  to 
kiM>w  how  this  was  brought  about. 
Our  cariosity  is  not  easily  gratified. 
A  faaxa  of  tradition  hajs  gathered 
about  tbe  origin  of  this  religion,  in 
whidi  noUiing  is  distinct  Some 
paiticiiIarB  are  preserved  to  us  which 


bear  the  stamp  of  history,  and  some 
legends  the  truth  of  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  discredit. 

Chinesearmies  had  invaded  Central 
Asia,  and  had  passed  through  coun- 
tries where  Buddhism  was  beiug 
propagated  or  already  established. 
In  these  campaigns,  Chinese  generals 
would  have  occasion  to  make  re- 
peated reference  to  its  iufluenoe  in 
their  reports  to  the  throne.  From 
one  of  these  expeditions  the  con- 
querors returned  laden  with  spoils, 
amongst  which  was  a  huge  golden 
image  of  Buddha,  which  found  its 
way  to  the  Chinese  Court.  In  the 
second  century  some  Buddhist  books 
formed  part  of  the  present  of  a 
foreign  ambassador  to  the  emperor. 
All  this  would  prepare  the  way  for 
that  celebrated  dream  to  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  to-day, 
Buddhism  owes  its  fortunes. 

In  the  year  61  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Emperor  Ming-ti  saw  in  a  vision 
the  image  of  a  foreign  god  of  enormous 
size  approach  and  enter  his  palace. 
Its  body  was  of  exceeding  bright- 
ness, and  its  head  encircled  with  a 
halo  of  glory.  The  dream  was  in- 
terpreted as  the  image  of  Buddha. 
The  will  of  Heaven  was  revealed, 
thought  they,  and  this  religion  must 
henceforth  receive  imperial  favour, 
and  be  adopted  by  the  emperor's 
Court.  An  embassy  was  then 
despatched  to  Cashmere  in  search  of 
books  and  teachers,  returning  with 
one  or  two  image-worshippingpriests, 
a  statue  of  Buddha,  and  one  sacred 
book,  which  was  immediately  trans- 
lated and  published  by  imperial 
authority.  That  the  emperor  should 
have  made  no  appeal  to  the  mis- 
sionaries already  in  the  field  can  be, 
to  my  mind,  only  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  Buddhism  had 
been  hitherto  taught  in  China  in  a 
form  that  offered  no  encouragement 
to  this  demand  for  image-worship. 
However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is 
certain :  a  foothold  was  secured  for 
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it  by  means  of  State  patronage,  and 
its  first  important  extension  efl^ted 
by  the  aid  of  suooessive  emperors  of 
different  dynasties,  who  furnished 
funds  for  its  support,  busied  them- 
selves in  studying  Sanscrit  and 
translating  books,  made  use  of  its 
divinations  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions, defended  it  from  literati  per- 
secutions,* and  issued  decrees  glori- 
fying its  Buddhas  and  extolling 
its  doctrines.  Another  cause  of 
Buddhist  extension  was  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land. 
Christianity  has  always  suffered  a 
disadvantage  in  China,  on  account 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  those  places 
which  were  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  ministry,  and  the  labours  of 
His  Apostles;  but  above  all,  the  in- 
accessibility of  that  literature  from 
whence  the  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  derived.  The  only 
evidences  they  have  are  internal; 
any  other  must  be  received  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Missionary. 

The  promulgation  of  Buddhism 
had  no  such  drawback.  Lidia  was 
comparatively  near;  the  scenes  of 
Sakyamuni's  life,  teaching  and  death 
were  close  at  hand,  and  its  vast  pile 
of  scriptures  and  histories  wiuiin 
the  readx  of  enquiring  minds.  ^  There 
were  the  monuments  commemorating 
the  chief  events  of  the  great  teacher's 
life;  there  were  the  shrines  where 
his  relics  might  be  worshipped; 
there  the  monasteries  where  tradition 
had  preserved  his  sayings  and  his 
doings;  there  the  schools  where 
the  tenets  of  different  sects  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  course 
of  time  might  best  be  aoquired.'t 
How  these  scenes  were  explored  by 
enthusiastic  pilgrims,  the  innimier- 
able  book-hunting  e3q>editions  made 


to  India,  the  opening  of  imperial 
eoD^ges  for  Sanscrit  learning,  and  the 
BBst  with  which  these  studies  were  pur- 
sued to  verify  Buddhist  facts,  speak 
well  for  Chmeee  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry, and  will  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapteni  in  the 
history  c^  Chinese  religions* 

But  the  principal  cause  of  Budd- 
hist success,  which  has  been  already 
anticipated,  is  found  in  its  fiazibilitT 
and  the  adaptation  of  itself  to  the 
needs,  social  condition  and  piejudixs^ 
of  the  Chinese* 

Buddhism,  as  a  philosophy,  is  one 
thing ;  as  a  religion  for  eveiy^iay  life, 
quite  another.  The  histoiy  of  evoiy 
religion  in  the  world  sadly  Ulustratee 
how  widely  the  life  and  pgactioe  of 
its  followers  can  diverge  £K»n  its 
standards  of  faith  and  duty.  £^ 
dally  is  this  se^  in  religicois  wboee 
Scriptuies  are  unknown  oc  omn- 
telligible  to  the  common  people;  or 
where  they  claim  no  authority,  are 
not  regarded  as  a  basis  of  faith,  a 
standard  for  appeal,  and  a  rale  for 
daily  life.  £very  earth4)am  re- 
ligion has  only  maintained  itself  on 
its  native  soil  by  becoming  conformed 
to  the  growing  intelligence  and  ever- 
changing  habits  of  its  adherents; 
and  has  only  been  propagated 
abroad  by  becoming  ads^pted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  upon  whom  it 
depends  for  support.  In  China,  as 
eLsewhere,  Indian  Buddhimn  never 
surmounted  its  environments,  but 
like  organisms  low  in  the  scale  of 
life,  suffered  these  environments  to 
modify  its  form,  to  tone  down  its 
abnormities,  to  eliminate  elementBl 
too  offensive  to  national  prejudices, 
and  to  incorporate  other' elemente, 
foreign  to  its  constitution,  yet  essen- 
tial to  its  survival. 


*  The  establishment  of  Buddhism  provoked  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  Con- 
fucianists.  Some  ventured  openly  to  remonstrate  with  their  sovereign,  and  for  nanr 
centuries  persecuted  its  adherents  with  fire  and  sword.  Even  to-day  it  would  be  aa 
insult  to  ask  a  literary  man  if  he  were  a  Buddhist. 

t  Max  MuUer's  Chips,  Vol.  I.,  Buddhist  JHI^ims, 
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The  oold  Bantlieism  of  India 
would  iMTer  do  for  the  Chinese. 
A  life  of  ahstfaetion  and  jeeming 
after  an  infinite  '  void '  would  be  too 
ridicohnas  to  their  tempoxslizing, 
naterialiBtic  minda.  '  Logicians 
may  reason  about  absfaractLons/  says 
Maeaulay^*  '  but  the  great  mass  of 
men  must  have  images. .  ..some 
mUe  and  tangible  objeet  of  idol- 
atry/ The  Buddhist  philosopher 
might  ait  down  and  elaborate  his 
system  of  nihility,  the  Buddhist 
miananary  mi^t  rebuke  the  popu- 
lar cnvi^g  for  personal  deities,  he 
mi^t  point  to  his  absolute  noume- 
lum  and  his  utter  void;  ignorant 
men  were  only  repelled  by  preaching 
which  presented  no  image  to  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  people 
should  eet  up  obiects  for  ideas  and 
occult  powers,  and  anthropomorphic 
deitieB  in  the  midst  of  that  void 
which  the  relativity  of  their  oon- 
ceptioiis  disenabled  them  to  grasp. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Buddhism 
Bhoold  oast  off  the  f^osopher's 
cloak  and  aasnme  a  religious  garb 
more  adapted  to  the  instincts  and 
emvings  of  the  multitude  around. 
Hie  reisult  was  the  substitution  of 
personal  gods  and  the  introduction 
of  thaomatnrgies,  ritual  and  priests. 
Buddha  was  no  longer  an  idea,  but 
a  pluzaKty  of  gods  of  the  most 
anthrop(Hnorphio  kind.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  Narvana  extinction  these 
Buddhas  were  called  back  to  life 
and  personality,  and  apotheosized  as 
*  Lord  <^  ihe  Ten  HeavenaJ  Heoftera 
of  pra^ers^  tavioun  of  men. 

Bat  this  oompromising  epirit  did 
aotresthere.  With  personality  came 
image  worship,  and  the  erection  of 
temples  and  idtars  for  thdr  worship. 
Gilded  Buddhas,  fat  and  sleek,  sit 
lazOy  enthroned  on  canopied  plat- 
forms, with  benevolent^  indulgent- 
looking  faces  that  beam  with  rest 


and  peace  to  toiling  men,  and  with 
uplifted  fingers,  as  if  in  the  very 
attitude  of  gentle  protest  against  so 
much  turmoil  and  strife  in  a  world 
so  transitory  and  unreal.  Towards 
these  kind,  sympathetic  faces  crowds 
of  heavy-laden  men  turn,  as  to  their 
only  source  of  solace;  they  place 
th^  offeringB  before  ih»m,  prostrate 
themselves  at  their  feet^  o£^  up 
their  prayers  to  them,  and  adore 
their  smallest  relic  with  super- 
stitious awe. 

With  image  worship  came  priestly 
intercession,  wonder-working,  ma- 
gical and  clairvoyant  gifts,  astrol- 
ogy, divination,  exorcism,  curing  of 
diseases,  supplying  the  elixir  of  im- 
mortality, and  everything  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  superstitious. 
Mystic  figures  and  carvings,  re- 
volving prayer-chests  filled  with 
written  invocations,  rosaries,  drums, 
the  smell  of  incense,  the  lifting  of 
candles,  the  burning  of  gilt  paper, 
the  droning  of  prayers  in  unintel- 
ligible sounds,  saying  masses  over 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  the  sale 
of  transmigration  indulgences  by 
vagrant  priests — all  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  those  weak  minds 
for  whom  philosophy  had  no 
charms. 

Having  said  this,  vwy  little  re- 
mains to  be  described  in  Chinese 
Buddhism.  As  a  religion  it  has 
sunk  into  a  gross  superstition — an 
empty  formalism,  consisting  of  litur- 
gies, invocations,  and  multitudinous 
ceremonies;  but  its  philosophy, 
doctrines,  and  ethics  have  long  ago 
become  a  dead  letter  for  all  but  a 
few  learned  priests.  To  the  masses, 
Buddhism  is  nothing  more  than 
image-worship.  Its  Nirvana  of 
extinction  has  given  place  to  the 
more  concrete  glories  of  the  Wes- 
tern Paradise.  Its  hideous  trans- 
migration theory  is  practically  ig- 
nored, or  has  been  substituted  by 
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Judgment-halls  modelled  after  Dis- 
trict Magistrates'  YamenSf  and  the 
ten  prisons  of  torture  with  the  turn- 
keys and  executioners  with  which 
the  priests  profess  to  be  en  rapport, 
and  who  for  the  consideration  of  a 
dollar  or  two  will  procure  the  re- 
lease of  the  departed  spirit  from 
such  an  abode.  As  for  the  ancestor- 
worship  of  Confucianism,  not  only  is 
it  tolerated,  but  directly  encouraged 
in  special  masses  for  tiie  dead,  and 
the  transmission  of  paper  money, 
clothes,  goods,  and  chattels  through 
flames  and  smoke  to  the  world  of 
shades.  Even  the  system  of  mo- 
nasticLsm,  the  very  inner  sanctuary 
of  Buddhism,  has  been  toned  down 
to  pacify  popular  prejudice.  'The 
vows  of  the  novice,'  as  one  writer 
remarks,  'are  confined  to  familiar 
precepts  of  Chinese  morality,  and 
his  ordinaiy  duties  only  carry  out 
the  familiar  teachings  of  home  and 
school  in  a  new  sphere.' 

As  for  that  life  of  meditation  and 
world-renundation  so  distasteful  to 
a  Chinaman,  it  is  well  known  how 
many  of  these  monks  can  make  a 
life  of  luxury  and  vicious  indul- 
gence consistent  with  vows  of 
poverty  and  self-abnegation  which 
they  never  intended  to  fulfil.  These 
facts  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
eliminations  on  the  one  hand  and 
accretions  on  the  other,  which  this 
religion  su£fered  in  its  adaptation  to 
popular  instincts ;  and  it  is  to  this 
policy  of  accommodation  in  Buddhist  ' 
missionary  enterprise  that  much  of 
its  dubious  success  is  to  be  traced. 

But  there  were  also  elements  in 
popular*  Buddhism  which  responded 
to  long-felt  needs.  It  gave  objects 
of  worship  to  people  who  had  been 
long  seeking  to  satisfy  the  highest 
yearnings  of  the  human  spirit,  and 


to  whom  a  religion  of  patriaidudism 
could  give  no  rest.  Buddhist  mis- 
sibnaries  found  the  highest  objects 
of  worship  recognised  by  the  sages 
of  China  far  removed  from  ^e 
reach  of  common  men,  to  say  no- 
thing of  women.  Heaven  and 
Shang-ti  could  only  be  approached  by 
their  Melchizedek.  Their  Emperor 
High  Priest  was  responsiUe  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  for  his  people's 
welfare,  and  offered  up  prayer  and 
sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  For  the 
people's  religidus  needs  no  proviaon 
had  ever  been  made,  no  encourage- 
ment given  by  their  sages  to  worship 
a  god  at  all,  beyond  a  simple 
fetichiam  which  their  own  necessi- 
ties had  provided.  Too  glorious  in 
majesty  for  ordinaiy  mortalsf  to 
approalch,  Heaven  could  only  be 
worshipped  for  tiiem  by  Heaven's 
vicegerent,  who  styled  himself  the 
Son  of  Heaven*  It  was  not  un- 
natural, therefore,  that  a  com- 
munity excluded  from  any  share  in 
the  national  religion  should  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  foreign  deities  that 
could  be  worshipped  by  all,  irre- 
spective of  rank  and  sex,  and  adopt 
the  rites  and  observances  connected 
with  their  service. 

Buddhism  met  another  deficiency 
of  the  Confucian  system  in  its  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  supplied  motives  to  a 
virtuous  lif&  If  the  form  in 
which  earlier  Buddhism  presented 
these  future -life  theories  was  re- 
volting to  the  minds  of  the  learned, 
its  underlying  principle  must  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of 
men.  The  endeavour  of  Confucian 
moralists  had  been  to  raise  morality 
to  that  higher  level  of  spontaneous, 
disinterested  obedience  to  duty. 
Virtue  was  to  be  loved  because  it 


^  I  say  popular  to  distinguish  it  fromprimitiw  Baddhism,  which  taught  no  such 
thing  as  a  personal  God. 

f  Hong-wu,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all 
-trayer  to  Heaven  except  his  own,  as  the  height  of  presumption.     See  Chalmezs' 

iper  on  Chinese  Natural  Theology. 
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was  beauiif  oly  and  practised  because 
of  its  intrinsic  reward.  The  teacli- 
ing  of  Conf  adus  only  comprehended 
the  limits  of  the  present  world.  If 
he  spoke  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, he  left  them  undefined,  never 
famished  a  hint  of  the  time  and 
place  of  thdr  distribution,  or  said 
anything  about  a  future  life.  As  to 
this  life,  beyond  which  his  followers 
were  not  allowed  to  look,  they  would 
see  such  apparent  contradictions  of 
their  master  s  teaching — ^that  happi- 
ness and  misery  were  apportioned 
according  to  merit  and  demerit — as 
were  sofBcient  to  nullify  its  value 
as  an  incentive  to  virtue.  The  mass 
of  weak,  sinful  men  needed  a 
stronger  motive.  Confucius  had 
oTerestiinated  the  national  charac- 
ter, when  he  expected  a  Chinaman 
to  do  work  without  pay.  Besides, 
another  life  was  surely  needed  to 
'idjost  the  inequalities  of  the  pre- 
^nt,  and  solve  its  mysteries.  A 
future  judgment  and  a  hot  hell 
v!2a  surely  needed  for  villains  like 
Ts'o-Ts'o,  who  lived  out  their  wicked 
liTes  unpunished.  A  better  reward 
than  this  life  gave  was  surely  de- 
served by  the  honoured  sage  who 
lived  out  his  virtuous  life  un- 
rewarded and  unkuown. 

Numbers  of  men,  impatient  of 
mystery  and  weary  of  Confucian 
a^osticism,  found  rest  in  positive 
dogmas  on  those  problems  of  futxire 
life  which  philosophers  left  un- 
solved. Numbers  of  men  who  could 
only  be  restrained  from  sin  by  vivid 
pktnreB  of  its  future  penalties,  and 
who  oould  only  be  made  virtuous 
hj  promises  of  eternal  reward, 
foond  the  needed  motives  in  that 
modified  form  of  Buddhism  which 
^ke  of  f  utare  judgment,  the  bliss 
of  the  Western  Paradise  and  the 
pains  of  the  ten  Hells;  and  which 
tiQ^t  that  every  act  of  worship, 
erety  chapter  of  Scripture  read, 
e^ery  repeated  prayer  and.  every 
kind  act,  good  desire,  and  holy  pur- 


pose are  unerringly  recorded  to  their 
credit  in  life's  great  ledger,  or  placed 
in  the  right  side  of  those  scales 
which  a  man  hopes  to  see  bump 
down  with  his  accumulated  merit. 

But  Buddhism  met  another  need 
when  it  offered  the  hope  of  mercy 
and  salvation  to  sinful  men.  Con- 
fucius had  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  'he  who  sins  against  Heaven 
has  no  one  to  whom  he  can  pray.'  In 
what  this  unpardonable  sin  consists 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The 
sage  possibly  distinguished  between 
sins  against  Heaven  and  sins  against 
men.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Con- 
fucianism is  practically  a  system  of 
despair.  It  gives  no  hope  to  the 
sinner,  no  comfort  to  penitent, 
broken  hearts,  no  sympathy  for  men 
struggling  to  escape  the  lashes  of 
remorse.  It  is  a  system  of  Phari- 
seeism  that  can  lay  heavy  burdens 
of  proprieties  and  duties  upon  men's 
shoulders,  but  will  not  give  the  help 
of  a  little  finger  to  their  distresses. 
It  contains  many  beautiful  truths, 
useful  maxims,  and  lofty  ideals,  but 
it  leaves  Job's  problem, '  How  should 
a  man  be  just  ?'  unsolved.  It  leaves 
the  sinner  without  a  mediator,  un- 
cared  for,  unpitied  and  unforgiven. 

Modem  Buddhism  gave  a  ray  of 
hope  to  these—only  a  ray.  It  told 
men  to  commence  a  virtuous  life, 
imitate  Buddha,  take  rest  in  him^ 
and  past  sins  might  be  forgiven, 
though  as  numerous  as  Ganges' 
sands.  In  the  absence  of  that 
Divinely-appointed  standard  of  duty 
which  commands  the  service  of  God 
with  the  whole  heart  and  life,  it 
could  set  up  works  bf  supererogation 
by  which  past  sins  could  be  forgiven 
through  a  man's  own  merit.  It  set 
up  priestly  intercessors,  who  pro- 
fessed, by  a  jargon  of  Sanscrit  sounds 
and  by  mystic  rites,  to  expiate 
human  guilt,  destroy  evil  influences, 
alleviate  pain,  deliver  from  hell,  and 
obtain  for  the  lost  an  entrance  into 
one  of    the    paradises   above.      It 
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brought  to  sad  and  troubled  hearts 
the  image  of  a  '  goddess  of  mercy/ 
'the  hearer  of  earthly  cries,'  the 
solaoer  of  griefs,  abolisher  of  hells, 
and  the  redeemer  of  sinners,  though 
not  till  sinners  had  worked  out 
their  own  redemption,  whose  vow 
is  taken  never  to  rest  till  all  souls 
are  saved,  and  brought  safe  '  to  the 
other  shore/  Thus  it  tau^t  hope, 
though  it  gave  no  help ;  forgiveness 
of  sin,  but  no  emancipation  from  its 
power. 

But  there  were  certain  phases  of 
Buddhist  teaching  that  were  posi> 
tively  attractive  to  Chinese  minds. 
If  its  philosophy  jarred  upon  Con- 
fucian moods,  its  ethics  must  have 
presented  much  that  was  in  harmony 
with  a  duty-reverencing  people. 
Coming  from  a  land  where  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  raised  impurity  and 
murder  to  sacred  rites.  Buddhism  is 
not  only  wonderfully  clear  of  the 
least  taint  of  such  devilish  corrup- 
tion, but  presents  a  moral  code  whidi, 
for  piunty,  excellence  and  wisdom, 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  other 
system  of  heathen  philosophy.  Its 
books  are  full  of  exhortations  to  out- 
ward and  inward  purification,  and  to 
a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  pitying  love 
of  mankind.  Not  only  are  men  re- 
quired to  abstain  from  outward  sins, 
such  as  murder,  adultery,  theft,  lying, 
bad  language,  but  from  heart-sins, 
such  as  anger,  lust,  covetousness, 
pride  and  suspicion.  Not  only  did 
they  enjoin  negative  precepts,  but 
also  inculcated  positive  virtues,  such 
as  almsgiving,  benevolence,  purity, 
patience,  courftge,  and  selfHsacrifice. 
Its  Sutras  glow  with  precepts  un- 
known in  any  other  heathen  system.* 
*When  revUed,  revile  not  again/ 
'when  smitten,  be  not  angry:  re- 
turn evil  with  ungrudging  love/ 
*  when  threatened  with  death,  bear 
no  malice.'  Surely  nothing  sublimer 
or  purer  than  this  was  ever  heard, 


save  from  the  lips  of  "Him  Who 
spake  as  *  never  man  spake,'  and 
whose  superscription  they  bear. 

As  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire 
says:  'Save  Christ  alone,  there  is 
not  among  the  founders  of  religion  a 
figure  more  pure  nor  more  touching 
than  that  of  Buddha.'  Its  Suira,  the 
first  work  translated  into  Chinese, 
also  inculcates  the  highest  viitaes, 
and  is  so  fully  in  harmony  with 
Chinese  teaching  that  it  might  have 
been  an  outgrowth  of  their  own 
classics.  Its  grand  definition  of 
goodness :  *  the  agreement  of  the  wiU 
with  the  conscience ; '  its  doctrine  of 
the  middle  path  between  extremes, 
'  strength  without  rashness,' '  suocesB 
without  inflation/  'use  of  means 
without  compromise  of  principles," 
'  seeing  and  touching  without  desire,' 
all  bear  a  striking  alinity  to  Chinese 
teaching.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  a  nation  of  ethidsts  were 
induced  to  tolerate  the  defects  and 
excesses  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  for 
the  sake  of  a  moral  system  so  pure 
and  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
their  own  reco^used  standards. 

Another  attractive  element  of 
Buddhism  which  gave  it  a  special 
advantage  over  other  religions,  was 
its  boundless  charity  and  universal 
brotherhood.  The  influence  of  a 
teaching  that  struck  at  caste  barriers, 
by  addressing  itself  to  caste  and  out- 
cast alike,  was  not  likely  to  be  felt 
so  strongly  in  China  as  India.  Still 
there  was  something  in  the  humanity 
of  Buddhism  which  could  not  but 
appeal  to  every  human  heart  Its 
announcement  of  good  will  to  all 
men,  its  offer  of  salvation  to  men 
irrespective  of  class  and  sex,  the  self- 
abnegation  it  taught  in  nromotiiig 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  charity 
that  recognised  the  brother  under 
every  garb  and  in  every  communion, 
and  t^t  taught  the  monk  to  make 
prayer  for  the  salvation  of  every 


*  Our  own  Spenoe  Hardy,  in  speaking  of  the  Dkamma  Padam  or  Ibetttep^  of 
w,  has  made  a  similar  admission. 
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living  thing  the  first  of  his  daily 
duties,  or  while  the  convent  bell 
was  ringing  to  offer  up  the  seven 
times  repeated  prayer  'that  the 
music  of  the  bell  might  be  heard 
throughout  the  wide  world,  ringing 
in  to  eveiy  heart  that  peace  of 
Buddha  which  is  perfect  rest  and 
quiet  from  every  care,*  are  a  few 
UlustraHons  of  that  grand  catholicity 
which  was  a  redeeming  feature  of 
their  Buddhist  system. 

Another  attractive  feature  was 
seen  in  that  promise  of  final  rest 
which  it  held  out  to  these  hordes  of 
Sabbatlilees  men.  If  the  Chinese 
love  hard  work,  they  are  not  insen- 
sible to  the  sweets  of  rest.  The  old 
Xirvana  'void,'  transformed  into  the 
more  concrete  glories  of  the  *  West- 
on Paradise,'  presented  such  visions 
of  bliss  as  transcended  the  China- 
man's sablimest  dreams.  Far  away  in 
the  infinite  azure  depths  of  space,  be- 
yond this  world  of  turmoil  of  life  and 
death,  beyond  the  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  of  this  '  miserable 
existeiioe»'  lay  the  Beulah  lands  of  the 
life  imnMirtal.  There  the  sun  never 
floordies  and  storms  never  blow. 
There  green  forests  wave,  and  un- 
withering  bowers  fill  the  air  with 
their  fragrance.  There  rivers  of 
everiasttng  peace  flow  between  banks 
of  diamond,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  the-all-oompassionate  Amitabha, 
no  care  or  toil  or  fear  or  death  can 
ever  roadi  to  disturb  the  eternal  rest 
ef  his  faroored  saints.  Who  could 
wonder  if  iiioasands  of  these  sons  of 
loil,  groaning  hopelessly,  many  of 
jUnrn,  under  the  burdens  and  miseries 
if  an  unrewarded  life^  should  be 
attracted  by  a  religion  which  showed 
Use  way  to  such  a  paradise  of  bliss 
ind  glory. 

Coming  down  to  present  times,  we 
W»  in  the  easy  conditions  of  salva- 
laz  disdpline  and  indulgent 
of  modem  Buddhism,  another 
for  its  popularity.   It  attracts 


a  people  who  want  to  be  religious 
by  giving  up  as  little  as  they  can,  and 
doing  as  little  as  possible.  It  com- 
prehends within  its  pale  men  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  teachings ;  men  who 
claim  to  be  followers  of  Confucius 
and  believers  in  his  doctrines ;  men 
who  will  ridicule  Buddhism  one  day 
and  worship  its  images  the  next 
With  a  wide-open  door  to  all  the 
world,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  become 
a  Buddhist  Few  restraints  are  im- 
posed on  the  human  heart  and  life ; 
few  sins  are  recognised  but  what  can 
be  atoned'  for  by  a  few  cash  and 
prayers,  and  a  few  hours  fasting 
from  animal  food;  few  souls  pass 
away  that  cannot  be  redeemed  by 
calling  in  a  priest  to  'break  open  the 
earth  prison.'  In  short,  all  ^e  pro- 
fessed benefits  of  Buddhism  can  be 
obtained  without  any  self-surrender 
of  will  and  life.  The  convent  is  a 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate,  for  bank- 
rupts and  orphans,  and  even  for 
criminals,  who  have  been  known  to 
escape  detection  and  punishment  by 
adopting  the  tonsure  and  monastic 
dress.  A  comfortable  home,  unfail- 
ing supplies  of  rice  and  clothes,  and 
a  gossiping,  lazy  and  oftentimes  dis- 
solute life,  have  attractions  for  idle, 
worthless  fellows  whom  society  can 
very  well  spare.  The  majority  of  its 
inmates,  in  South  China  to-day,  are 
men  who  saw  an  easy  way  of  getting 
rice  without  work,  who  are  fonder 
of  obscene  books  than  of  Buddhist 
Sutras,  and  find  a  pipe  of  opium 
more  conducive  to  meditation  than 
squatting  on  a  board  to  look  at 
a  blank  wall. 

Their  study  of  Sanscrit  has  been 
long  ago  given  up ;  few  know  any- 
thii^  about  the  teachings  of  their 
religion  or  about  its  history;  and 
yet  these  monks  are  the  recognised 
followers  of  Sakyamuni,  and  the 
only  opni  professors  of  his  religion 
to-day  in  China  I  Surely  if  such 
wretched  specimens  of  humanity  as 
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we  see  in  these  monesteries  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  exponents  and  repre- 
sentativesof  Buddhism,  and  if  every 
layman  who  worships  at  a  temple,  or 
caJls  in  the  services  of  a  priest  once 
or  twice  a  year,  is  to  be  considered 
a  Buddhist^  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  numbcor  of  its  so-called  adhe- 
rents.* 

It  is  next  to  idle,  then,  to  speak 
of  its  present  position  as  a  suc- 
cess, much  more  to  make  it  a  pro- 
blem that  needs  solution.  Budd- 
hism in  China  has  undergone  so 
many  new  departures,  such  great 
revolutions,  such  perversions  of  its 
grand  Sutraa^  such  disruptions  of  its 
philosophies,  and  such  a  disintegra- 
tion of  its  whole  system,  that  we 


might  as  well  discuss  its  failnre  as 
try  to  account  for  its  success.  It- 
stands  like  a  shaken  fortress,  the 
outworks  of  which  have  been  difi- 
mantled  and  forsaken,  and  its  last 
entrenchment  left  with  only  a  dis- 
loyal garrison  and  no  defenders 
without.  Buddhism  in  China  seems 
tobeon  its  last  supports.  It  is  like  an 
old  castle,  a  relic  of  past  times,  whoe& 
tottering  walls  have  been  patched  so 
long  that  they  can  be  patched  no 
more.  Its  superstitions  like  the 
tendrils  of  some  creeper  clinging 
about  its  ruined  pile,  are  all  that 
holds  it  together,  and  all  that  gives 
it  a  semblance  of  life  and  strength, 
and  when  they  are  dead  ite  end  will 
have  come. 


A    GLIMPSE   AT    SAMOA. 
BY  C.  F.  GOBDON-OUMMING. 

CONCLUDING  PAPBB. 


The  story  of  the  conversion  of  the 
much-tattooed  but  little-clothed  war- 
riors of  Samoa  abounds  in  picturesque 
detail.  Thus,  when  the  great  chief 
Malietoa  promised  Mr.  Williams  that 
he  would  become  a  Christian,  his  sons 
declared  their  intention  of  doing 
likewise,  but  he  forbade  them,  till  a 
sufficient  time  should  have  elapsed 
to  prove  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians could  protect  him,  Malietoa, 
against  the  wrath  of  the  forsaken 
gods  of  Samoa.  He  bade  them  wait 
six  weeks;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
third,  seeing  that  no  evil  had  be- 
fallen him,  they  refused  to  delay 
longer,  and  calling  together  a  great 
company  of  friends  and  kinsmen, 
they  proceeded  solenmly  to  cook  a 
large  quantity  of  cmae,  a  sQvery  iish, 
which  was  the  etu  of  their  tribe. 
These  being  laid  on  freshly-gathered 
leaves,  were  placed  before  ^ich  per- 


son,and  the  teachers  solemnly  offered 
prayer,  ere,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
these  young  converte  nerved  them- 
selves to  swallow  a  few  morseLs  of 
the  sacred  fish,  hitherto  held  in  such 
reverence.  So  intense  was  the  hold 
of  the  old  superstition,  that  the  young 
men,  imable  to  conquer  their  fear 
lest  the  etu  should  gnaw  their  vitals 
and  destroy  them,  immediately  re- 
tired to  swallow  a  lai^  dose  of 
cocoaruut  oil  and  salt-water,  which, 
acting  as  a  powerful  emetic,  tended 
greatly  to  counteract  any  malignant 
influence  of  the  offended  gods. 

Soon  after  this,  a  great  meeting 
of  chiefs  was  convened,  to  consult 
on  the  fate  of  Papo,  the  venerable 
god  of  war.  This  renowned  relic 
was  nothing  but  a  strip  of  rotten  old 
matting,  about  three  yards  long  and 
four  inches  wide,  which  was  always 
attached  to  the  war-canoe  of   the 


*  Some  statistics  pnt  down  the  whole  population  as  Buddhists.    This  is  an  unfair 
tatement.    Nearly  every  Chinaman's  religion  is  a  compound    of    Confucianism, 
'ddhism,  and  Taoism  in  different  proportions. 
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highest  chief  when  he  went  forth  to 
buttle.  Now  an  impious  voice  sug- 
gested that  this  Tenerated  rag  should 
be  thrown  in  the  fire,  but  a  burst  of 
disapprobation  silenced  this  cruel 
suggestion.  However,  all  agreed 
that  Papo  must  be  exterminated; 
80,  as  drowning  was  a  less  horrible 
death  than  burning,  they  resolved  to 
launch  a  new  canoe  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  high  chiefs  should  row  out  to 
sea,  and  having  fastened  Papo  to  a 
heavy  stone,  should  commit  him  to 
the  deep.  They  had  actually  started 
on  this  errand,  with  great  ceremony, 
when  the  teachers  hurried  after  them 
in  another  canoe,  to  beg  that  the 
old  war-god  might  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Williams,  the  missionaiy.  The 
chiefs  wero  immensely  relieved  by 
the  suggestion,  and  the  venerable 
strip  of  matting  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  London 
Mission. 

I  cannot  solve  the  mystery  of  this 
Samoan  roverence  for  certain  ancient 
mats,  bat  I  well  remember  our 
astonishment  when  the  Samoan 
chiefs  came  to  Fiji  to  consult  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon  on  the  question  of 
British  protection,  to  see  with  what 
infinite  solemnity  these  fine,  stately 
men  presented lum  witha very  dirty, 
exceedingly  unfragrant  and  tattered 
old  mat^  which,  I  believe,  was  to  be 
offered  to  Her  Majesty  Queenie 
Vikatoria ;  but  has,  I  think,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  British  Museum. 
What  makes  this  so  very  strange  is, 
that  the  mats  worn  by  the  Samoan 
chiefs  and  ladies  are  beautifully  fine 
and  glossy,  of  most  delicate  straw- 
colour,  and  edged  with  handsome 
gnsB  fringe. 

Whatever  may  have  beentheorigin 
of  this  formof  antiquarian  lunacy,  its 
existence  is  an  unmistakable  reality. 
The  Samoan  chief  treasures  the  dirty 
uid  rsgged  old  mats  of  some  rovered 
UDoestor,  as  a  British  regiment  does 
the  tattered  colours  which  find  their 
lumoared  rest  in  some  gray  sanctuary. 


The  old  mat  which  from  generation 
to  generation  has  been  jealously 
guarded  by  his  clan,  is  his  patent  of 
nobility  and  the  title<leed  which 
proves  his  tight  to  broad  acres. 
Some  of  these  strips  of  dirty  old 
matting,  which  no  rag-man  would 
pick  off  a  dust>heap,  are  known 
throughout  the  group  by  special 
names.  There  is  one  which  is  Imown 
to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
old,  during  which  period itssuccessive 
guardians  haveaUbeen  duly  enrolled. 
It  is  called  moe^/ui^ui, — 1.0.,  the 
mat  which  slept  beneath  the  vines, 
in  allusion  to  its  having  lain  hidden 
for  several  years  among  the  lilac 
ipomeas  which  twine  in  matted 
tangles  aU  along  the  sea-shore.  No 
money  would  induce  a  Samoan  to 
sell  one  of  these  unsavoury  treasures, 
though  I  certainly  cannot  imagine 
any  sane  person  offering  one  hundred 
cents. 

However,  it  is  simply  a  form  of 
relic  worship,  and  probably  no  whit 
more  foolish  than  the  adoration  of 
dirty  old  clothes  and  kindred  objects 
supposed  to  have  been  hallowed  by 
the  touch  of  Christian  or  Buddhist 
saints.  Indeed,  I  am  far  more  in- 
clined to  sympathize  with  the 
heathen  Tahitian  who  wore  as  an 
amulet  the  toe-nail  of  the  father 
whom  he  had  loved,  than  I  can  with 
the  multitudinous  Christians  who 
sanctify  their  altars  by  the  presence 
of  some  splinter  of  saintly  bone. 
Apropos  to  which  we  returned  to 
Leone  just  in  time  to  witness  a  very 
striking  ecclesiastical  procession  on 
theoccasion  of  theBishop  consecrating 
the  site  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church.  An  immense  crowd  of 
Samoans  had  assembled,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  European  bcui  taste  was  too 
apparent  in  several  cases ;  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  uniform  selected  by  a 
large  college  of  young  men,  and  pro- 
vided by  themselves ;  namely,  white 
trousers,  magenta  blouse,  and  sky- 
blue  waist-band!  The  girls  wore  white 
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calico  sfduSf*  and  pale-green  pina* 
foiee,  which,  with  their  hair  dyed 
jellow,  were  becoming.  Bat  they 
looked  a  thousand  times  better  when, 
at  a  school  festival  held  later,  they 
exchanged  the  white  skirts  for  veiy 
fine  eream-coloured  mats,  embroidered 
roond  the  edge  with  scarlet  wool, 
necklaces  of  large  scarlet  berries  and 
green  leaves,  and  scarlet  hibiscus 
and  green  leaves  in  their  hair.  They 
went  through  some  very  pretty 
school  exercises,  illustrated  by  much 
graceful  action. 

Then  some  very  fine  women  came 
up  wearing  handsome  new  mats  of 
hibiscus  fibre,  which,  when  newly 
prepared,  is  pure  white,  and  after 
awhile  becomes  creamy  in  hue. 
They  presented  us  all  with  very 
pretty  fans  of  woven  grass.  Then 
came  a  presentation  of  much  food, 
including  about  thirty  pin,  which 
were  erelong  devoured  by  uie  assem- 
bled multitude. 

On  the  following  day,  we  shaped 
our  course  for  the  large  isle  of  Upolu, 
whose  verdant  hills  rise  to  a  height 
of  four  thousand  feet ;  but  they  are 
not  so  beautiful  in  form  as  some 
of  their  neighbours,  and  our  eyes, 
satiated  with  the  beauty  of  volcanic 
peaks  and  crags  rising  from  billowy 
masses  of  rich  foliage,  looked  critical- 
ly on  the  somewluit  shitless  hills 
which  surround  thehorse^hoenshaped 
harbour  of  Apia,  the  capital  of 
Samoa. 

It  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred  houses 
and  stores,  German,  English  and 
American  Consulates,  a  Roman  Car 
tholic  College  and  Cathedral,  a  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  and  two  news- 
paper offices,  representing  the  stormy 
politics  of  the  isles,  namely;  The 
Samoan  Times  and  The  South  Sea 
Gazette.  The  great  college  of  the 
London  Mission  is  situated  at  Malua, 


about  twelve  miles  down  the  coast,  a 
situation  most  wisely  selected  on  ac- 
count of  its  isolation  from  the  various 
points  of  possible  conflict^  and  cer- 
tain disturbance  of  mind  consequent 
on  endless  disputes  and  diBcossions 
by  a  race  who  carry  their  politicB  to 
the  bitter  end. 

The  strong  point  of  Apia  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour,  a  point  iduch 
the  German  traders  have  made  good 
use  of,  in  securing  their  own  right  to 
a  large  part  of  it.  On  arriving  hoe, 
I  was  londly  made  welcome  at  the 
British  Consulate,  Mrs.  Uardet^  the 
wife  of  the  Consul,  and  her  mother 
having  been  our  friends  in  Fiji  ere 
they  were  sent  to  Samoa.  We  found 
the  whole  community  at  loggerheads, 
every  man's  hand  against  his  neigfa- 
bour,  and  the  whites  secretly  fanning 
the  flames  of  Samoan  disturbance. 
Thanks  to  the  machinations  of  these 
bad  men,  there  had  been  a  sharp 
skirmish,  actually  in  the  town,  about 
three  months  before  our  arriviJ.  The 
fight  occurred  between  the  Britafih 
Consulate  and  the  Convent^  iHiere 
the  Frendi  sisters  have  estaUished  a 
large  and  excellent  school  for  girls. 
It  lasted  all  night.  Sixty  men  of 
the  Puletoa  faction  were  slain,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  off  and  sent  to 
friendly  chiefs  as  delicate  oflbring?. 

It  was  a  night  of  horror  to  the 
French  and  English  ladies,  who  heard 
on  every  side  t£e  noise  of  battie,  the 
firing  of  muskets  and  the  shontB  of 
the  warriors,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  dense  darkness  from  seeing  whi^ 
was  going  on.  In  the  first  glimmer 
of  dawn  they  looked  out  and  saw  a 
pneat  crowd  of  poor  terrified  refugees 
of  the  Puletoa  party  crouching  round 
the  flagstaff  of  the  British  Consulate, 
claiming  protectionoftheUnion  Jack. 

That  symbolic  flag  had  fnNn  that 
moment  never  been  lowered,  day  or 
night,  as  the  conquerors  would  give 


*  The  9f\Uu  of  the  Friendly,  Fijian  and  Samoan  Isles,  the  pareo  of  Tahiti,  the  mnm^ 
of  the  Malays,  or  the  comhoy  of  the  Singhalese,  is  simply  a  &thom  of  calico  wrapped 
Tonnd  the  lower  limbs,  and  reaching  to  the  knee  or  the  ankle. 
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no  definite  promiae  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  vanipiiahed.  Others,  who  at 
first  had  ta^en  refuge  in  the  scrub, 
had  since  crept  in  under  cover  of 
ni^^  80  that  upwards  of  fifty  men, 
great  chiefs  and  their  followers,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  living 
in  the  very  confined  grounds  of  the 
Cnmsnlatft  The  men  never  dared  to 
venture  outside  its  bounds,  knowing 
that  for  long  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards  of.  the  enemy, 
watching  to  shoot  any  of  the  ref  u- 
gesB  who  mi^t  venture  to  stop  over 
the  endosnre,  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  fight,  was  only  partially  fenced 
in.  The  women  and  children  were, 
however,  allowed  to  go    out    and 


The  principal  chiefs  slept  in  the 
dining«oom  or  passages,  or  wherever 
they  could  find  room  to  lie  down ;  so 
that  as  I  passed  to  and  from  my 
room  at  ni^ts,  I  had  to  pick  my  way 
in  and  out  among  the  sleepers.  But 
the  majority  of  the  great  men's  re- 
tainers had  built  a  laige  native  house 
in  the  garden,  where  they  slept ;  and, 
as  they  dared  not  go  out  even  to 
liathe,  they  had  dug  a  deep  well  for 
their  own  use,  and  Mrs.  Liardet  had 
given  them  her  tin-lined  piano-case, 
which  they  had  converted  into  a  very 
good,  comfortable  bath,  having  sunk 
it  near  the  well,  and  fenced  it  round, 
80  that  it  answered  capitally,  and 
had  the  merit  of  being  quite  a  novel 
ne  f  or  a  piano-caee. 

Hie  refugees  were  most  tidy  in  all 
their  anrangements,  and  were  a  fine 
dignified  lot— especially  the  chiefs — 
and  all  were  so  very  nice  and  respect- 
fal,  that  their  presence  in  and  about 
the  house  was  not  half  such  an  in- 
convenience as  might  be  imagined. 
Iliey  are  a  handsome  race;  and  hap- 
pily do  not,  like  the  Tongan  chiefs, 
a&ct  foreign  dress,  but  wear  fine 
oiats,  or  else  very  thick  handsome 
native  doth,  made  from  the  fibrous 
haik  of  bread-fruit  or  paper  mul- 
berry.   Very  few  wear  any  covering 


on  the  shoulders,  so  their  fine  bronzed 
figures  are  seen  to  full  advantage, 
and  they  seem  naturally  to  form 
themselves  into  groups  such  as  an 
artist  would  love  to  paint. 

But  all  the  poor  refugees  looked 
unspeakably  sad,  as  well  l^ey  might ; 
for  even  if  their  lives  were  safe,  all 
their  property  was  lost,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  the  wealthy  nobles  of 
the  land.  Besides,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  renewal  of  a  bloody 
civil  war,  fraught  with  misery  for 
all  Samoa. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this 
strange  city  of  refuge,  lay  the  French 
Convent,  where  four  lady-like  fVench 
sisters  and  two  Hamoan  sisters  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  care  of  about 
sixty  girls — some  native  and  many 
half-caste,  children  of  Samoan  mo- 
thers, and  French,  English,or  German 
f athm,  —  bright,  pleasant-looking 
lassies.  The  native  sisters  appeared 
to  be  thoughtful  and  devout.  The 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  calm  within 
the  Convent  grounds  was  strangely 
in  contrast  with  all  the  disquiet 
which  prevailed  outside,  and  right 
merry  were  the  games  played  by  the 
children  beneath  the  cool  green  shade 
of  banana  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Plesr 
sant  too  were  the  sweet  young  voices. 

But  chiefiy  interesting  to  us  was 
an  expedition  to  the  great  Protestant 
Training  College  at  Malua,  of  which 
Dr.  Turner,  senior,  is  the  head.  You 
must  not  infer  from  my  speaking  of 
a  college,  that  it  bears  the  slightest 
reeemblaiioe  to  any  Collegiate  insti- 
tution in  Europe.  It  is  essentially 
South  Sea,  which  means  that  it  is 
suiteble  to  the  climate  and  the  people. 
It  consists  of  a  large  village  of  about 
sixty  neat  thatohed  cottages,  laid  out 
in  a  square,  at  one  side  of  which 
stands  the  large  class-room.  Each 
cottage  is  the  home  of  a  student  with 
his  wife  and  family,  preference  in  the 
fiUing-up  of  vacancies  being  given 
to  married  men,  both  as  a  means  of 
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educating  the  women  and  children, 
and  also  because  the  people,  in  ap- 
plying for  teachers,  generally  make 
special  request  for  one  whose  wife 
can  teach  their  wives  and  daughters. 
There  are  also  about  twenty  big  boys 
and  a  number  of  small  ones  receiv- 
ing a  careful  education.  Each  oot< 
tage  home  is  embowered  in  pleasant 
greenery  and  bright  flowers,  for  each 
student  is  required  to  cultivate  a 
garden  suflScient  for  the  requirements 
of  his  family,  and  to  raise  a  surplus 
supply,  which  he  may  sell  to  provide 
them  with  clothing. 

Dr.  Turner  himself  founded  this 
College  in  the  year  1844,  when  the 
Mission  began  to  realize  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
trained  teachers,  not  only  for  two 
districts  in  the  group  itself,  but  for 
the  numerous  odier  isles  to  which 
the  Samoan  teachers  had  gone  forth 
as  pioneers.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  commence  the  educational 
business  by  the  purchase  of  fifty 
acres  of  land,  quite  apart  from  all 
existing  villages.  This  land  was  re- 
claimed from  the  bush  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  who  raise  yams, 
taro  and  bananas  in  abundance,  and 
have  also  planted  several  thousand 
bread-fruit  trees,  ooooa-palms,  and 
other  fruit-bearing  trees ;  so  that  this 
noble  institution  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  self-supporting.  From 
its  commencement  to  the  present 
day,  fully  two  thousand  teachers  and 
native  Ministers  have  here  been 
trained,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  men  from  far  distant 
Papuan  Isles,  from  the  New  Heb- 
rides, New  Caledonia,  the  Tokelau 
and  Savaf];e  Isles,  all  speaking  dif- 
ferent tongues,  but  here  meeting  to- 
gether to  leam  what  they  can,  and 
then  carry  the  Truth  to  their  own 
distant  isles.  O,  how  those  per- 
plexed teachers  must  long  for  a  new 
Pentecostal  gift  to  enable  them  to 
address  these  men  each  in  his  own 
language! 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
healthier,  happier  life  than  that  of 
these  students.  At  the  first  glimmer 
of  the  lovely  tropical  dawn,  the  Col- 
lege bell  rings  to  mark  the  hour  for 
household  prayer  (there  is  probably 
not  a  house  throughout  Samoa  where 
the  family  do  not  assemble  daily  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer).  Then 
all  the  students  go  out,  either  to  work 
in  the  gardens  or  to  fish  in  the  calm 
lagoon.  At  eight,  the  bell  rings 
again  to  warn  th^m  that  it  is  time 
to  bathe  and  breakfast,  to  be  ready 
for  their  class  at  nine.  Classes  and 
lectures  continue  till  four,  when  they 
are  again  free  to  go  fishing,  garden- 
ing, carpentering,  or  whatever  they 
prefer.  At  sunset,  each  family  meets 
for  evening  prayer,  then  the  men 
study  by  themselves  till  half-past 
nine,  when  the  curfew-bell  (true 
cauvre-feu)  warns  them  to  pat  out 
all  their  lights. 

The  institution  rules  are  few  and 
simple ;  but  for  any  infringement  of 
them  the  penalty  is  a  fine,  which 
goes  towards  the  expense  of  lights. 

The  course  of  instruction  include 
arithmetic,  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, writing,  composition,  Sorip- 
ture  history,  and  systematic  and 
practical  theology. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  students 
numbered  eighty,  f or^-two  of  whom 
were  married  men,  occupying  tbe 
pretty  cottages  which  form  tliis  South 
Sea  College.  About  twenty  big  boys, 
and  a  number  of  younger  ones,  are 
also  provided  for,  and  receive  a 
most  careful  education.  They  are 
brought  here  from  every  island  in 
the  group,  and  are  the  sons  of  all  the 
principal  families,  who,  alas!  are 
now  ranged  in  battle  array  on  the 
various  sides,  struggling  for  supre- 
macy. Here,  however,  politics  are 
excluded,  and  all  parties  agree  to 
regard  this  admirable  institution  as 
neutral  ground. 

I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a  finer 
set  of  young  men  and  women  than 
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these  students  and  their  wives :  their 
keen,  intelligent  faces  lighting  up 
with  interest  as  they  speak,  or  hear 
some  lesson  propounded.  They  work 
whole-heartedly,  as  if  determined  to 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  within 
their  reach. 

As  soon  as  they  are  considered  to 
be  well  grounded  themselves,  they 
are  allowed  to  h^gin  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory training  for  their  future  work, 
by  occasionally  going  to  help  the 
teacher  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
and  as  they  advance,  they  are  allow- 
ed to  preach  to  others  the  truths 
they  have  been  taught,  that  so  they 
may  gain  some  experience  before 
being  appointed  to  the  sole  charge  of 
a  congregation.  But,  of  course,  only 
men  who  have  been  long  trained  and 
well  tried  are  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  native  Minister. 

It  can  certainly  not  be  said  that 
these  men  choose  itaeir  profession  for 
lilthy  lucre's  sake,  for  the  scale  of 
salaries  is  wretchedly  small,  in  no 
case  exceeding  ten  pounds  a  year ;  the 
only  addition  bdng  that  each  village 
supplies  a  native  house  for  its  pastor, 
and  certain  occasional  offerings  of 
food.  The  nominal  ten  pounds  are 
contributed  in  the  form  of  a  few 
mats,  worth  from  two  to  six  shillings 
each,  some  pieces  of  native  cloth 
worth  a  shilling  apiece,  a  few 
yards  of  calico,  a  couple  of  pigs,  a 
few  fowls  and  ducks,  and  some 
nondescript  coins  of  various  nations. 
The  value  of  these  is  determined  by 
certain  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  should  they  be  considered  to 
r^resent  a  sum  in  excess  of  ten 
pounds,  the  surplus  is  sent  to  a  com- 
mon fond,  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  poorer  villages,  which  perhaps 
cannot  raise  above  five  pounds. 

No  agent  of  the  Mission  is  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  manner  of  trade  or 
fiecolar  occupation,  beyond  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  garden.  Every 
hour  of  his  time  is  the  property  of 
his  flock. 


It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  as  so  many  unfair  and  false 
statements  and  insinuations  are  made 
by  white  traders,  and  quoted  without 
further  enquiry  by  many  travellers ; 
statements  to  the  effect  that  many 
Missionaries  are  in  reality  grasping 
and  avaricious  traders.  The  true 
interpretation  of  such  statements 
being  that  in  such  countries  as  these, 
where  useful  goods  are  more  appre- 
ciated than  coin,  a  Missionaiy  very 
naturally  pays  a  native  who  does 
work  for  him,  or  brings  vegetables 
and  fish,  by  barter:  giving  him  a 
better  knife  and  more  cloth  than  he 
would  get  from  the  trader,  who  thus 
finds  prices  raised ;  while  the  native 
learns  something  of  the  fair  value  of 
his  work  or  of  his  goods. 

Moreover,  the  only  form  of 
*  offertory,'  in  support  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  (in  both  of  which 
these  good  Christians  are  ready  and 
abound,)  has  hitherto  been  made  in 
offerings  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  chiefly  in  measures  of  cocoa-nut 
oil ;  and  these  have  been  annually 
collected  by  the  Mission-ship  on  her 
return  to  the  Colonies.  Hence  the 
nickname  of  The  Palm  Oil  Ship,  so 
derisively  bestowed  on  her  by  men 
who  do  not  reckon  the  support  of 
Foreign  Missions  as  one  of  their  own 
religious  duties. 

They  even  sneer  at  the  sale  of 
copies  of  the  Bible  and  other  books. 
Though  not  themselves  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  books  or  other  pro- 
perty gratis,  &ey  seem  to  think  that 
the  Mission  certainly  should  take  no 
money  from  the  people;  forgetting 
the  enormous  outlay  involved  in 
the  publication  of  works  in  unknown 
tongues;  works  which  are  offered 
for  sale  at  prices  little  if  at  all  in 
excess  of  cost  price.  Every  agent  of 
the  Mission,  and  each  student  at  the 
College,  receives  a  copy  gratis  of 
every  book  published  in  the  Samoan 
tongue,  and  other  natives  show  how 
they  prize  the  precious  volumes,  by 
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eagerly  buying  up  all  that  can  be 
procured. 

There  are  many  proofs  of  the  keen 
intelligenoe  of  tl^  students,  and  of 
the  very  striking  Ulustratiims  made 
use  of  by  the  preachers,  drawn  from 
facts  in  natural  history,  and  from 
reference  to  old  Samoan  mythology 
and  native  customs;  many  of  the 
latter  so  singularly  resemble  those 
of  ancient  Judaaa,  that  they  furnish 
most  apt  parallels. 

Whatstrikingparablesfrom  nature 
are  drawn  from  such  subjects  as  the 
snow-white  tern,  which  beneath  its 
snow-white  plumage  has  a  dull  black 
skin — ^meet  symbol  of  the  hypocrite, 
whose  &ir  feathers  shall  one  day  be 
plucked  offto  reveal  thefalse  professor. 
Or  the  sugarK»ne,  tall  and  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  pierced  at  the  root  by 
loathsome  worms,  who  have  crept  in 
unawares,  while  decayed  leaves  were 
suffered  to  accumulate,  and  so  have 
drained  the  precious  juica  Such  is 
the  growth  of  little  sins. 

So,  too,  the  insignificant  black 
fungus  which  settles  as  a  canker 
spot  on  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  and  rapidly  spreads 
from  tree  to  tree  till  the  whole  grove 
is  blighted.  For  this  disease  one 
only  remedy  is  known.  In  the 
depths  of  the  forest  there  grows  a 
beautiful  lily,  Crinum  asiaUeum; 
and  if  its  bidbs  are  planted  among 
theroots  of  the  sickly  tree,  the  natives 
say  it  will  recover.  ^  Even  so,'  said 
ihd  preacher,  '  when  the  deadly  rust 
of  sin  has  cankered  the  heart  of  man, 
one  only  remedy  can  avail,  namely, 
the  life-giving  influence  of  Him 
Who  is  called  the  true  "  lily." ' 

How  strangely  significant  to 
Samoan  ears  is  the  promise,  *  Him 
that  overoometh  will  I  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  Qod,'  taught,  as 
he  had  been,  that  in  Pulotu,  the 
Samoan  Paradise,  the  temple  of  the 
great  god  was  supported  by  human 
pillars :  men  who  in  this  world  had 
been  great  chiefs,  and  whose  highest 


aim  had  been  the  attainment  of  thb 
honoured  office. 

Samoan  Mythology  furnished  a 
curious  version  of  the  Darwinian 
theorv.  It  taught  how  'In  the  begin- 
ning the  great  god  Tangaloa  sent 
his  daughter,  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
to  visit  the  dark  waters  whidi  then 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
found  a  rook  rising  above  the  soifaee, 
and  there  rested  awhile.  likingthe 
spot,  she  returned  at  intervals,  carry- 
ing with  her  some  gift  from  Pulotu : 
fint  some  earth;  then  a  creepiiig 
plant  After  a  while  the  plant 
covered  the  earth,  which  enlarged  as 
the  waters  dried  up.  Then  the  plant 
withered  and  decayed,  and  as  it  turn- 
ed to  slimy  nastiness,  a  multitude  of 
worms  appeared,  and  they  grew  fat 
and  fioonshed,  and  in  due  course  of 
time^  men  and  women  were  evolved! 

So,  you  see^  the  Samoass  had 
tnced  the  human  race  bade  to  a 
slimy  ancestry  long  before  such  a 
theory  was  propounded  in  Britain. 
But  they  luive  now  rejected  this 
ignoble  ancestry  in  favour  of  the 
Divine:  'Which  was  the  son  of 
Adam — ^which  was  the  son  of  God.' 

For  many  early  years  there  were 
of  course  no  books  to  help  the 
students,  so  every  day  Dr.  Turner 
and  his  colleagues  were  obliged  to 
write  out  copious  notes  of  aU  they 
had  taught  in  dass,  and  give  these 
to  the  students  to  copy.  Consequent- 
ly, at  theend  of  a  four  years'  course, 
each  student  had  a  large  store  of 
papers  for  reference. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  diligent 
labours  of  Dr.  Tomer  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Samoa  now  possesses  Scripture 
narratives  and  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament,  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  elements  of 
astronomy,  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  various  other  works. 

Dr.  Turner  began  lus  Mission  work 
in  stormy  times,  and  has  been  a  chief 
actor  in  many  a  thrilling  soene^  in 
isles  extending  from  the  far  west  of 
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the  AidfiCy  to  this  central  group. 
Among  many  pleasant  memories  of 
the  Soath  Seas,  there  are  few  to 
which  I  look  back  more  happily  than 
to  our  Tisit  to  the  peaceful  S^saion- 
Hoaae  at  Malu%  standing  ona  grassy 
headland,  palm-fringed,  &e  sea  wash- 
ing three  sides  of  the  lawn.  It  is 
quite  an  idyllic  home,  a  true  earthly 
Pteadise,  where  the  useful  and  lov- 
ing life  glides  on  day  by  day,  un- 
disturbed  by  the  wars  and  rumoursof 
waroner^eryside.  But  the  peace  and 
the  home  have  alike  been  purchased 
hf  many  a  year  of  hard,  ungrudging 
toil,  in  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day. 


Our  last  day  was  spent  at  Apia, 
with  the  kind  friends  so  rapidly 
made  in  those  far  isles.  At  early 
morning  we  embarked.  As  I  leftthie 
^cUy  of  refuge,'  all  the  Puletoa 
chides  crowded  round  to  say  good- 
bje,  and  I  ran  down  the  gazxien  for 
a  last  word  with  their  'orator,'  a 
fine  young  fellow,  who  was  nursing 
his  new-bom  baby  in  the  large 
native  house.  His  wife  was  an 
eq)ecially  nice,  pretty  young  woman. 
I  felt  truly  sad  at  leaving  them  all, 
not  knowing  what  tidings  of  woe 
might  next  reach  us;  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  the  smouldering  fire  of 
war  again  broke  out. 


THE    REV.   T.   T.   LYNCH,  PREACHER  AND    POET, 

BY  THB  BEV.  JABEZ  MARRAT. 


Mb.  Lvkch  has  been  drawn  into 
feUowship  with  the  Methodist 
SodetieB  by  the  adoption  of  his 
hymn,  *  Gracious  Spirit,  dwell  with 
me,'  as  part  of  our  metrical  worship. 
Mefthndism  was  but  sligbtly  if  at  fldl 
raeognised  by  him  as  an  institution 
eonserving  with  jealous  care  the 
great  articles  of  evangelical  &dth, 
and  receiving  new  impulses  of  power 
from  the  Spirit  whose  indwelling 
mi^theso  ardently  desired*  But 
his  lovely  strain  is  now  frequently 
aoonded  in  Methodist  ohapcds  and 
vestries^  and^ousands  of  Methodist 
hesrts  crave^  as  he  craved,  a  sensi- 
tivensas  to  evil  and  to  good  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  flower  to  the 
darimess  and  the  light. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Lynch's  life 
is  not  in  a  series  of  ridily-varied 
incidenti^  bat  in  processes  of  thought 
and  workings  of  religious  experience. 
He  was  beloved  and  admired  bjr  the 
ooDgregation  to  which  he  minister- 
ed, but  he  had  not  the  physical 
<{oslifieations  necessary  to  great  pub- 
He  appearances.  It  may  he  said  of 
fatm  as  Wordsworth  said  of  Milton : 
'  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt 


apart'  But  the  comparative  solitude 
in  which  he  spent  his  days  was 
favourable  to  meditation  and  to  the 
development  of  a  beautiful  idealism 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  the  son  of  a  sur- 
geon, and  was  bom  at  Dunmow, 
Essex,  July  5th,  1818.  When  he 
was  two  years  old  his  father  dbed, 
and  he  was  left^  with  other  children, 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
at  once  firm,  energetic,  cheerful  and 
affi»tionate.  In  early  childhood  he 
manifested  an  interest  in  religion 
which  was  deepened  by  a  long  ill* 
nees,  from  which  he  suffered  in  his 
eighth  year.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  pupil,  and  then  an  usher,  in  a 
school  at  Islington.  He  was  noted 
for  ability  and  eagerness  for  know- 
ledge, while  his  amiability  and  pure 
chitfacter  won  for  him  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  ail  in  the  schooL 
His  ushership  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  sudden  constriction  of  his 
throaty  which  prevented  the  taking 
of  solid  food.  Though  his  appetite 
was  good,  he  could  swallow  nothing 
but  liquids ;  and  he  had  frequently 
to  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger  while 
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sittiDg  at  a  well-6pread  table.  En- 
forced quietude  did  not  make  him 
unhappy;  and  doubtlees  his  re- 
tirement was  often  cheered  by  such 
experienoee  as  the  following:  'Cattle 
in  the  pastures — the  broad,  bright, 
unhidden  spaces  of  deep  blue  alx>Te 
— ^the  stately,  calm-sweeping  douds, 
voluminously  built  up,  like  ship- 
palaces  of  the  sky,  limited  off  from 
the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  by 
bright  gold  margins ; — as  we  behold 
these,  the  spirit  exults  weepingly — 
has  at  once  within  it  strange  swell- 
ings and  repose — feels  holy  love,  and 
devout  heavenly  longing  quite  in- 
expressible— feels  as  in  God,  and  as 
having  God  with  it.  And  most 
truly  it  is  so;  for  now  is  there 
communion  of  the  creating  and  the 
created  heart.  There  is  silence. 
Deep  is  the  joy  of  social  silence 
when  we  speak  not  with  the  loved, 
but  feel  their  presence.  And  now 
in  this  our  silence  is  there  conscious- 
ness of  highest  intercourse.  We 
are  wrapped  in  the  grandest  of  the 
social  sympathies;  Uiat  with  Him 
Whose  we  are  and  from  Whom  our 
love  is.' 

Botany  was  one  of  Mr.  Lynch's 
favourite  recreations,  and  for  miles 
round  his  dwelling  the  wild  flowers 
were  familiar  to  him  as  the  faces  of 
old  friends.  He  had  also  pleasure 
in  music,  for  which  he  had  a  good 
ear.  'Music,'  he  said,  'ventihites 
my  spirit.  My  ears  become  the 
opened  windows  of  my  soid,  and 
sweet  airs  enter — airs  from  the  ever- 
lasting hills  of  hope,  across  which 
lies  the  heavenly  country.' 

Verse-making  was  one  of  the 
lighter  employments  of  his  youth. 
Some  of  his  little  poems  are  ex- 
quisite in  rhythm  and  imagery.  One 
of  them  contains  the  following 
beautiful  thoughts : 

'I  woald  not  have  another  sky, 

Kor  other  snn  or  moon. 
Nor  other  starry  lights  on  high, 
Kor  other  flowers  at  noon. 


O,  no  1  of  those  that  now  we  have 

I  never  sure  can  tire, 
IVe  loved,  will  love  them  to  the  giave, 

Kor  any  change  desire. 

<  And  thns,  0  Lord  !  this  book  of  Thine, 

This  sacred  book  of  truth. 
Although  with  its  contents  dlTine 

Familiar  from  my  youth, 
Is  still  as  fresh  and  &ir  to  me 

As  Nature's  smiling  face, 
I  ask  not,  want  not,  novelty. 

In  Thy  displays  of  grace. 

*  Its  sacred  stories  are  like  flowera 

Of  every  form  and  dye; 
Its  truths  like  stars  at  midnight  hours, 

That  speak  immensity ; 
Its  Sun  of  Righteousness  that  shows 

At  every  page  His  Ught, 
Like  Nature's  sun,  for  when  he  glows 

Surrounding  heaven  is  bright. 

•  In  these  I've  ever  something  new. 

Fresh  with  each  coming  day, 
Some  beauty  to  attract  my  view. 

Whose  charm  will  not  decay. 
I  want  not  any  change  till  Thou 

Shalt  will  that  I  shaU  die. 
And  make  the  past  Thou  giv'st  me  now 

Whole,  in  eternity.' 

But  though  enfeebled  in  body, 
Mr.  Lynch  was  not  an  elegant 
trifler.  Botany,  music  and  poetry 
were  with  him  as  the  light  wreaths 
of  rainbow-gleaming  spray  thrown 
off  by  the  m^-wheel  on  the  river— 
the  signs  of  stem  power  busily 
working.  There  was  strength  as 
well  as  beauty  in  his  intellect; 
laborious  eneigy  as  well  as  graceful 
play;  and  he  went  low  down  into 
the  mines  of  truth  that  thence  he 
might  bring  up  treasures  above  price 
for  his  own  and  other  souls.  '  Sweat 
of  the  brain,'  he  said,  *how  gladly 
would  I  sometimes  exchange  it  for 
sweat  of  the  arm.  Yet  many  toil 
with  the  arm,  and  the  heart  and  the 
mind  too.  Truly  the  travail  of  man 
is  great.  There  must  be  hope  for 
man ;  the  world  shall  have  rest  from 
its  labours.  Perhaps  it  is  good  for 
a  world,  as  for  a  man,  to  **  bear  the 
yoke  in  its  youth."  Our  hope  for 
self  is  strongest  and  least  selfish 
when  it  is  blended  with  our  hope  for 
the  world.    I  seek  wisdom ;  andmj 
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endeayonr,  though  often  wearying, 
cannot  be  vain.  But  my  chief  hope 
is  here;  there  is  wisdom  for  the 
world,  and  of  this  I  may  be  par- 
taker. Bright  doors  shall  be  opened 
into  the  inaccessible  light,  and  I 
may  be  one  of  the  great  entering 
company.' 

Mr.  Lynch  had  a  dear  perception 
of  the  truth  that  ardent  piety  may 
be  conjoined  with  high  intellectual 
attainments.  Writing  to  a  friend, 
he  said :  '  I  thank  you  for  the  hope 
you  80  kindly  express  that  in  my 
case  affliction  may  have  been  the 
means  of  spiritual  improvement: 
this  Ib  the  result  it  ought  to  pro- 
duce in  me,  and  I  trust  that  it  has 
in  some  measure  done  so.  Let  me 
asBoreyou  that  the  friendly  eamest- 
nesB  with  which  you  press  upon  me, 
what  I  as  well  as  yourself  feel  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects, 
needs  no  apology.  I'  have  for 
some  time  felt  the  evil  of  my 
own  heart,  and  the  necessity  for 
its  renewal  by  those  influences 
of  God's  Spirit  which  aie  alike 
needed  by  all  and  promised  to  aU. 
But  I  will  freely  confess  that  though 
religion  has  ever  had  my  respect^ 
and  I  have  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge its  importance,  it  once  occu- 
pied bat  a  subordinate  place  in  my 
practical  regard.  I  trust  that  I 
have  now  a  deeper  feeling  of  its 
value  and  its  claims,  and  endeavour 
to  act  accordingly.  I  now  feel  that 
the  greatest  acquirements,  the 
highest  mental  cultivation,  are  vain 
if  religion  be  neglected— incapable 
of  alluding  happiness  to  their 
poseesBors,  or  of  b^efiting  the  world 
as  they  might  do  if  joined  to  true 
piety.  But  though  I  feel  this  to  be 
true,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  allow 
that  there  is  any  necessaiy  opposi- 
tion between  the  pursuits  of  human 
learning  and  the  claims  of  religion. 
I  will  readily  admit  that  many  of 
the  wise  of  this  world  have  been 
either  indiflferent  to  the  revelation 


of  their  Maker's  will,  or  have 
openly  scoffed  at  it  and  derided  its 
authority;  but  this  is  not  because 
there  is  any  peculiar  tendency  in 
their  pursuits  to  produce  such  a  dis- 
position ;  it  may  be  traced  to  causes 
altogether  independent  of  them. 
Science  and  literature  may  be  pur- 
sued with  the  paltry  object  of  gain- 
ing distinction.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  zeal  and  ardour  which  are 
directed  to  their  cultivation  are  but 
one  of  the  many  forms  which  that 
love  of  the  world  which  is  enmity 
to  Qod  can  assume.  But  when 
they  are  loved  for  their  own  sakes, 
when  the  mind  finds  its  reward  in 
the  pleasure  it  derives  from  the  con- 
templation of  truth,  the  danger  of 
the  record  of  Divins  truth  being 
neglected  is  far  less.  Grod  manifests 
the  same  attributes  in  the  plan  of 
the  universe,  in  all  that  man  can 
understand  of  its  vast  extent  and 
its  varied  details,  that  He  manifests 
in  the  volume  of  Inspiration ;  and 
I  do  not  really  believe  either  that 
the  Bible  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated without  a  love  of  science— 
that  Science  which  teaches  us  to 
admire  Qod's  works,  or  that  Nature 
in  all  her  grandeur,  loveliness,  and 
perfection  can  be  fully  understood 
without  the  Bible.' 

In  1841  Mr.  Lynch  became  a 
member  of  an  Independent  Church 
in  Islington.  He  had  no  wish  to 
dream  himself  quietly  into  Parar 
dise,  but  was  a  diligent  labourer  in 
the  cause  of  Qod,  officiating  as  a 
Sabbath-school  teacher  and  District 
Visitor.  Wishing  by  all  possible 
methods  to  benefit  his  fellow-men^ 
he  frequently  preached  in  a  Mission- 
room.  H!is  addresses  were  not  loose 
exhortations,  but  were  devoutly 
studied  and  caxefully  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  hearers.  He 
had  high  conceptions  of  the  style 
and  manner  of  Christian  ministra- 
tion needed  by  the  poor.  'Any 
man  that  wishes  to  act  on  the  mind 
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of  another,  must  believe  something, 
and  betieve  it  in  his  very  soul. 
Sincerity  and  eamestnesB,  in  fact,  a 
certain  degree  of  enthusiajsm,  are 
essentiBl  to  give  eflfect  to  spoken 
thought.  A  man  must  brood  over 
his  own  thoughts  till  his  mind 
takes  fire,  and  then  he  may  hope  to 
fire  other  minds.  The  poor  require 
truth  to  be  presented  to  them  very 
pungently,  intelligibly  and  in- 
terestingly. At  tibis  I  aim,  and 
sincerely  trust  I  may  do  some  good, 
if  it  be  but  little.  I  never  speak 
without  much  thought,  and,  I  need 
hardly  say,  without  prayer ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  something  realJ 

During  a  visit  to  Wales,  Mr. 
Lynch  lectured  on  Music  and  other 
subjects,  and  also  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  sermons.  Of  a  service  at  the 
Mumbles  he  wrote:  'The  congrega- 
tion was  the  humblest  and  most 
picturesquely  primitive  I  ever  ad- 
dressed. Great  pleasure  the  service 
gave  me.  The  attendants  were 
mostly  fishermen,  their  wives  and 
childrisn.  The  men  occupied  one 
side  of  the  chapel,  the  women  the 
other.  I  suppose  Peter  has  estab- 
lished for  fishermen  a  perpetual 
claim  to  r^ard  and  affection ;  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  lack  in  those  I 
addressed  of  warm,  strong  feeling. 
Their  countenances  ezpr^sed  also 
much  intelligence.  A  man  is  a 
man,  though  he  be  a  fisherman.' 

Purposing  to  serve  God  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Lynch 
became  a  student  at  Highbury 
College ;  but  the  state  of  his  health 
was  such  that  he  was  only  able  to 
attend  classes  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  disappointed,  but  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  what  he  regarded  as  an 
appointment  of  Providence.  After 
several  months  of  uncertainty  as  to 
his  future  course,  he  was  chosen  as 
the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church 
at  Highgate.  The  cause  was  in  a 
dwindling  condition,  and  the  con- 


gregation, even  when  augmented  by 
a  few  thoughtful  young  men  from 
London,  was  very  small.  Mr. 
Lynch  said  that  ni^tingales  and 
cuckoos  abounded  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood,  but  that  Christiaiis  and 
Dissenters  were  not  so  plentiful; 
and  seeing  little  hope  of  suocess,  he 
resigned  the  chaige  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months.  As  soon  as  his 
determination  to  leave  Highgate  was 
known,  he  received  two  invitations, 
one  from  Stamford,  the  other  from 
a  congregation  meeting  in  a  room 
in  Mortimer«treet,  London.  He 
accepted  the  latter,  thinking  that  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  useful  in 
London  than  in  the  quiet,  old  town 
on  the  Welland.  While  at  Mor- 
timer«treet  he  published  his  Memo- 
riaU  of  TheophUus  Trinal, — a  work 
slightly  autobiographicB],  and  con- 
taining meditations  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  wrote 
of  it :  'I  think  it  very  remarkable 
in  point  of  thought,  power  and  elo- 
quence, and  am  exceedingly  ^ad  to 
have  made  acquaintance  with  its 
writer.  None  can  read  it  without 
profit  and  pleasure.' 

Mr.  Lynch  delighted  in  Christian 
psalmody.  In  an  address  to  his 
people  he  said  :  *  On  Sundays  let  all 
consider  silence  at  song-time  their 
eiTor  and  fault.  All  dumb,  un- 
melodious  people  are  here  marked 
and  disapproved.  It  is  almost  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  ought  to  have  a 
seat  and  be  allowed  to  hear  our  ser- 
mons, if  they  will  not  ang.  Let  us 
get  distinguLshed  for  the  fervour  and 
human  excellency  of  our  public 
hymns,  making  tibe  fulness  of  our 
melody  a  part  proof  of  our  earnest 
heart  and  ''cheerful  courage."' 

Not  satisfied  with  the  range  of 
hymns  supplied  by  Dr.  Watts,  Mr. 
Lynch  brought  out  a  collection  of 
his  own  compositions,  entitled  7^ 
Rivulet.  The  publication  of  the 
little  book  brought  upon  him  a 
torrent  of  wrath,  and  excited  a  con- 
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trotreTBy  perhaps  the  most  furious 
known  in  the  annals  of  modem  In- 
dependency. Dr.  Campbell  was  spe- 
cially indignant,  and  waved  all  ihh 
terrors  of  his  British  Banner  in  the 
face  of  the  author.  He  denounced 
the  work  as  a  deliberate  contradic- 
tion of  God's  Word,  and  as  one  that 
'  might  have  been  written  by  a  man 
who  had  never  seen  a  Bible,  and 
never  heard  more  than  a  few  words 
and  a  few  names  which  might  all 
have  been  uttered  in  a  moment  of 
time.'  There  was  cause  for  com- 
plamt ;  but  ponderous  Dr.  Campbell 
pntting  himself  in  critical  attitude 
against  hymns  so  delicate  in  thought 
and  tremulous  with  feeling  as  those 
of  Mr.  Lynch,  was  like  harnessing 
a  team  of  oxen  to  a  heavy  plough 
for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  a  knot 
of  cowslips  in  a  meadow. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  unguarded  statements  in  The 
Rivuktf  but  it  is  not  the  out- 
come of  a  cold,  destructive  Bation- 
alism.  The  fault  of  the  book 
is  not  heretical  teaching,  but  the 
absence  of  those  qualities  which 
would  have  made  it  <in  effect^  a 
little  body  of  experimental  and 
pnustical  divinity.'  Christian  facts 
&nd  doctrines  are  not  orbed  in  clear 
h^t  as  in  the  works  of  the  approved 
fajmnists  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  compositions  in  The 
RivuJetj  while  beautiful  as  religious 
poems,  are  not  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  book 
is  one  to  be  mused  over  in  the 
shadow  of  summer  woods,  or  in  the 
iichened  hollow  of  a  rock,  but  is  too 
florid  and  contains  too  much  imagery 
for  congregational  singing.  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  hymn,  perhaps 
*  Oradous  Spirit,  dwell  with  me,'  is 
^,  but  the  following  is  at  onoe 
sweet,  graphic,  and  suggestive : 

'  Folded  doee  the  sbadowB  are. 
And  no  dis^ypeariog  star 
Tells  of  mom,  still  distant  far, 
Coming  slowly  on. 


'  On  his  dusk  and  silent  way, 
Hark,  the  Lord  goes  forth  to  xnray  I 
He  ^Vhose  mercies  yesterday 
On  the  city  shone. 

*  Homes  where  late  was  sore  distress, 
Now  nnasnal  slombers  bless ; 
Tired  with  very  happiness 

Hosh'd  the  sleepers  lie. 

*  He  for  strength  most  go  alone. 
See  the  smi  ascend  his  throne, 
Feel  that  symbol  of  His  own 

Glorious  victory. 

'  Loneliness  to  Him  is  rest, 
In  His  deep  and  open  breast 
Then  arise  those  fountains  blest 

By  which  earth  is  healed. 

*  Now  the  day  is  bright  and  broad. 
Crossing  the  still  dewy  sward, 
Strong  to  do  the  work  of  Gk)d, 

Lo,  He  stands  revealed  ! 

'  Coming  from  communings  sweet 
With  His  Father,  see  Him  meet 
The  enqoiring  throng,  and  greet 
All  with  wisest  love. 

'  Day  advances ;  we  must  reach 
Other  cities,  there  to  teach ; 
Far  and  wide  good  news  to  preach 
Came  I  from  above.' 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest 
which  darkened  over  The  EiviUet, 
Mr.  Lynch  went  on  quietly  with  his 
Ministerial  work;  but  in  1858  he 
suffered  so  severely  from  neuralgic 
pain,  and  was  so  feeble  in  body,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  for  a 
season  from  the  pulpit.  In  1860  he 
resumed  his  ministry,  and  preached 
first  in  a  hired  room,  and  then  in  an 
iron  chapel  which  his  congregation 
built  near  Momington  Crescent.  His 
preaching  combined  the  thoughtful 
with  the  picturesque.  Of  Zacchseus 
in  the  sycamore,  he  said :  '  Zacclueus 
sees  the  crowd  coming.  He  hears 
the  hum  of  voices,  the  stir  of  feet. 
He  sits  back,  hidden,  as  he  thinks, 
in  the  thick  foliage.  "Which  is 
He  ?"  he  a^  himself,  as  the  crowd 
comes  nearer.  He  puts  out  his  head, 
and  draws  back  again.  He  is  not 
sure  he  should  like  to  meet  the  eye 
of  the  Prophet.  Shall  he  catch  a 
word  of  anything  Jesus  may  be  say- 
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ing?  That  he  would  like.  ''They 
are  very  near  now !  Is  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth?  Yes,  that  must  be 
He.  How  very  unlike  a  Scribe! 
and  yet  not  like  a  publican  either ! 
What  a  manly  man!  How  kind, 
and  how  simple!  Something  of  a 
woman  in  ffis  face,  too;  but  no 
weakness.  He  looks  tired,  though. 
How  I  should  like  to  entertain  Him ! 
But  it  cannot  be.  No  one  would 
ever  think  of  mentioning  Zacchseus 
to  Him."  And  here  Zacchseus  feels 
very  lonely.  The  wind  sighs  through 
the  tree;  he  sighs  with  it.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  crowd  will 
have  passed:  Jesus  will  be  gone. 
"  Well,  I  ai^  glad  to  have  seen  Him." 
And  as  he  says  this,  he  is  still  look- 
ingat  Him  through  the  leaves;  when, 
suddenly,  Christ's  eyes  meet  his  own. 
The  Saviour  has  looked  up.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  looking  at  Zacchseus. 
What  a  clear,  inviting  eye!  He 
speaks :  "  Zacchseus,  make  haste,  and 
come  down ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide 
at  thy  house."  To-day  /  to-^y  only  f 
Zacchseus  is  as  eager  to  come  down 
as  he  was  to  climb  up,  and  welcomes 
his  self-invited  Guest.' 

Mr.  Lynch  went  on  with  his 
ministry  until  1871,  when  he  was 
stricken  by  fatal  illness.  When  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  recover,  he 
said,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  begin  to 
live.'  He  died  in  ^e  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery.  On  the 
tombstone  reared  over  his  grave  were 
inscribed  the  words  he  had  himself 
used  in  portraying  the  true  Pastor : 


<  A  herald  (^  God,  loving  His  mee- 
A  guardian  of  the  light  of 
God,  holding  it  forth  conspicuously. 
A  shepherd,  whose  wisdom  was  as  a 
fold  for  the  Saviour's  sheep,  smd  his 
comfortable  words  a  hospice  on  the 
rude  mountains  for  those  who  are 
crossing  them  on  their  way  to  the 
promised  country.' 

Mr.  Lynch  took  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  scientific  the- 
ology, thinking  it  enough  to  give  the 
essence  of  revealed  truUi  without  the 
form,  the  spirit  without  the  defini- 
tion. But  while  we  dissent  from  his 
judgment  on  creeds  and  systems  of 
doctrine,  we  agree  with  him  in  his 
desire  for  sanctity  of  heart  and  life : 

'With  feet  of  burning  brass. 
When  times  are  dark  as  night, 

Thoa  ihrongh  the  world  dost  pass, 
Consoming  in  our  sight 

Dry  trees  and  withering  grass. 
With  dreadful,  happy  light. 

*  0  Thou  consuming  fibre. 

Why  should  I  fear  Thy  flame. 
Who  purpose  and  desire 

To  bum  what  Thou  shalt  blame, 
HI  weeds,  and  every  brier 

Of  folly  and  of  shame  ? 

*  With  i^liiwing  beams  that  smite 

The  chains  of  darkness  through. 
Thou  smilest  in  the  height. 

And  all  things  smile  anew ; 
Thy  heat,  in  subtle  might 

Works  with  the  gentle  dew. 

*  0  Thou  creating  fire, 

I  feel  Thy  warmth  benign ; 
My  hopes  a  flowering  spire 

Arise,  unfold,  and  shine ; 
And  fruits  that  I  desire 

Shall  soon  be  mine  and  Thine.* 


THE   TWENTY-THREE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  CONFER- 
ENCES  HELD  AT  LEEDS. 

BY    THE    REV.    JOHN    NAYLBR. 

FOUBTH  PAPEfi:  1797-1806. 

The  four  years  which  intervened  be-  Methodism  had  ever  known.  The 
tween  the  Leeds  Conferences  of  1793  decision  of  the  late  Conference  that 
and  1797  were  the  stormiest  years     Societies  which  were  unanimous  in 
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deBiring  it  should  have  the  Lord's 
Sapper  in  thmr  Ofm  chapels,  worked 
adnurably  where  the  Societies  vsere 
imaniinoas.  But  where  they  were 
not — and  this  was  the  case  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  —  the 
question  was  farther  from  settlement 
than  eirer.  It  was  urged  that  the 
game  conoesBion  should  he  made  to 
Societies  where  a  large  majority  of 
tlie  memhers  desired  to  have  the 
Sacrament.  Some  of  the  Preachers 
were  of  this  mind,  while  others 
thought  that  the  Conference  had 
already  granted  too  much.  The  re- 
sult of  these  differences  of  opinion 
was  that  some  of  the  Circuits,  when 
they  found  that  the  Preachers  ap- 
pointed to  them  were  not  of  their 
way  of  thinking,  refused  to  receive 
ihaa  ministuktions.  This  brought 
the  people  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  Conference,  and  the  whole  Con- 
nexion was  soon  plunged  into  a 
heated  controversy.  Circulars  and 
pamphlets  were  issued  on  every  side, 
Bristol  being  the  battle-ground  for  a 
time. 

The  Conference  of  1794  iraued  a 
list  of  chi^iels  at  which  the  Sacrament 
was  to  be  administered,  including 
one  of  the  Bristol  chapels.  When, 
however,  the  Preacher  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Confer- 
ence^ the  Trustees  who  clung  to  what 
theycaUed  *the  Old  Plan,'  ejected 
him,  and  closed  the  chapel  against 
him.  This  controversy  now  involved 
the  ri^ts  of  Trustees  versus  the 
rights  of  the  Conference.  The  whole 
Connexion  took  part  in  the  conflict, 
leeds,  of  oourse  raised  its  voice,  or 
nther  voices,  for  it  had  two^  while 
the  Tmstoofl  of  Leeds,  Armley,  Bram- 
jey,  Bintal,  etc.,  sided  with  the  Trus- 
t«e8  of  Bristol,  the  Leeds  Local 
FreachflBS  took  the  opposite  side. 

Meanwhile,  the  feeling  seemed  to 
^growing,  that  the  views  and  wish- 
es of  the  laity  were  not  suflSkjiently 
repraaented  in  the  Conference,  and 
AJezander  Kilham  took  advantage 


of  this  opportunity  to  publish  his 
proposals  for  altering  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Methodism.  But  Kilham 
did  not  content  himself  with  setting 
forth  his  principles  and  waiting,  like 
Bradbum,  for  the  gradual  spread  of 
the  views  which  they  then  held  in 
common.  '  He  commenced  an  ill- 
advised  agitation,  which,  favoured 
by  the  political  excitements  of  the 
times,  seriously  threatened  the  well- 
being  of  the  Connexion ;  and  having 
at  length  gone  so  far  as  to  represent 
the  Conference  as  virtually  an  organ- 
ized conspiracy  for  depriviug  the 
people  of  their  right^  and  the 
Preachers  as  tyranniceJ  and  dis- 
honest, there  was  no  other  course 
open  but  to  expel  him. 

From  the  Conference  of  1 796  to  that 
of  1 797  the  Societies  were  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  The  disputants, 
as  usual,  were  divided  into  three 
classes :  those  who  were  thoroughly 
revolutionary ;  those  who  would  con- 
sent to  no  alterations  whatever ;  and 
a  moderate  class,  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions and  adopt  reasonable  changes 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church.  Writing  about  this  period, 
Mr.  Entwisle  says :  '  Our  Connexion 
appears  to  be  in  an  awful  state.  .  .  . 
Leeds  is  in  a  flame  of  contention. 
Mr.  .Kilham  is  to  fix  his  residence 
there,  and  from  thence  the  rays  of 
the  Metihodist  MonUor,  a  periodical 
publication  by  A.  K.,  are  to  illumi- 
nate the  three  kingdoms.  Man- 
chester, Liverpool  and  Chester  are 
in  a  distracted  state.' 

The  Conference  of  1797  was  there- 
f orelooked  forward  to  with  thedeepest 
interest  and  anxiety.  It  met  on  Aug. 
1st.  The  Friday  before  the  prelimi- 
naiy  Committees  met,  Mr.  Benson, 
who  was  just  completing  his  term  of 
service  in  the  Leeds  Circuit,  writes : 
*  I  ventured  to  recommend  unity  this 
evening  by  discoursing  on  Eph.  iv.  3, 
''  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
But  it  is  impossible,  I  baUeve,  to 
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preach  at  Leeds  on  such  a  sabject 
without  offending  some.  However, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  endeavour- 
ing to  do  my  duty.'  The  day  before 
the  opening  of  the  Conference  proper, 
Monday,  ^y  Slst,  another  Confer- 
ence assembled  in  Leeds^  Cor  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  on  the  questions 
which  agitated  the  Societies,  and,  if 
possible,  coming  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement. Tbis  was  a  gathering  of 
sixty-seven  lay-delegates   from    all 

Ks  of  the  Connexion.  Thomas 
mpson,  of  Hull,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Thomas  Day,  of  Lon- 
don, Secretary.  Mr.  Entwisle  says 
that  these  Bepresentatives  'were 
delegated  by  a  number  of  dissatisfied 
persons  in  various  Societies,  chiefly 
minorities  of  those  respective  Socie- 
ties. •  .  Their  avowed  object  was  a 
"Bedress  of  grievances."'  However, 
the  majority  of  them  at  least  were 
not  unreasonable  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  began  on  Tuesday, 
August  1st.  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  just 
retvumed  from  America,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Samuel  Bradbum, 
now  in  the  senith  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Secretaxy  for  the  second 
time.  The  increase  of  members, 
in  spite  of  all  the  agitation  of 
the  year,  was  no  less  thisui  3,571. 
Of  the  Preachers  who  had  died 
during  the  year,  the  name  of  one 
— Thomas  ffanby — ^had  long  been 
intimately  associated  with  Leeds 
Methodism.  Hanby  was  led  to  Christ 
by  a  convert  from  Leeds.  He  spent 
his  early  manhood,  received  his  re- 
ligious training,  and  began  to  preach 
in  the  Leeds  Circuit.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  Leeds  in  the  year  1765, 
he  painted  the  chapel  with  his  own 
hands,  and  twenty-nine  years  later, 
while  he  was  labouring  in  Leeds  for 
the  second  time,  his  brethren  hon- 
oured him  with  the  Presidency,  and 
now,  after  forty-four  j^ears  of  faithful 
service,  his  obituary  was  read  at  the 
Leeds  Conference. 


The  first  business  was  the  con- 
fi&deration  of  the  Bules  of  the  Body. 
The  Connexion  being  so  unsettled,  it 
was  felt  to  be  absolutely  neoesBuy 
that  the  Bules  should  be  clearly  set 
forth.  To  this  end,  Mr.  J(^ 
Pawson  had,  for  some  time,  devoted 
himself  to  a  careful  revision  of  the 
Large  Minutes,  and  having  collected 
the  more  important  regu)ati<nB 
passed  during  Mr.  Wesley's  lifetime, 
and  made  such  omissions  and  emen- 
dations as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  seemed  to  demand,  he  l&id 
them  before  the  Conferenca  Two 
days  were  devoted  to  their  considera- 
tion, and  they  were  accepted  and 
published  as  the  standard  of  Metho- 
dist Law.  All  the  Pk^eachers  proMnt 
signed  the  document  as  an  avowsl 
of  obedience  and  good  faith,  except 
William  Hiom,  who  withdrew  from 
the  Conference  and  joined  Mr.  Kil- 
ham,  who  was  then  in  Leeds. 

At  this  point  the  Conference  re- 
ceived from  the  Lay  Dekgates,  who 
were  still  holding  their  sittings,  a 
memorial  which  contained  a  series  of 
resolutions  requesting  the  Conference 
to  publish  an  annual  statement  of 
the  accounts  relating  to  Eingswood 
School,  the  Yearly  CoUection  and 
the  Book-Boom;   and  also  to  the 
eflfoct  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  restore  and  preserve    peace  in 
the  Connexion,  that  two  or  Uiree' 
lay    delegates    from  each    Pistrid' 
should  in  future  be  at  Hberfy  t 
attend  the  Conference  every  jeai 
Having    carefully   considerfMl  thi 
memonal,    the    Preachers   sent  I 
friendly  reply  to  the  Delegates)  ii 
timating  their  willingness  to  puhlifli 
the  Eingswood  Sdiool  and  Tesrl 
Collection  accounts,  adding  that  the 
could  not  '  admit  any  but  travellia 
Preachers  into  their  Body.'    Afb 
this  it  was  mutually  agrm  that 
Committee  chosen  hj  the  Dd^gati 
should  confer  with  a  Committee  I 
the  Preachers, '  in  order  to  see  wbi 
farther  could  be  done  to  pronol 
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tfaa  peace  of  the  Connexion.'    One  of 
QoA  nine  of  the  Lay  DeUgatee^  Com- 
miMee  WAS  William  Hardon,  of  Leeds. 
On  August  the  4th  the  Confer- 
ence, stUl  further  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Trustees,  decided  that — ^Dis- 
trict   Meetings    should    make    no 
Divisions  of  Circuits,  or  settle  any 
temporal  affidrs  which  had  not  first 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Qoartorly  Meeting,  and  been  signed 
by  the  Circuit  Stewards.     On  the 
same  day  the  assembled  Delegates 
reomTed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Kilham,  stating  that  he  had  been 
aj^minted  a  delegate  by  a  majority 
of  the  Trustees  of  Hunslet  Chapel, 
and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  their 
deliberations.  The  delegates  resolved 
*  that  Mr.  Alexander  Kilham  being 
a  Preacher  under  the  censure  of  the 
Conference  of  Methodist  Preachers, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  admitted 
into  this  meetizig.'    Numerous  com- 
munioations    passed    between    the 
delegates  and  the  Conference  in  re- 
lation to  the  Bristol  Chapel  case,  and 
various  other  matters  of  discipline 
and  Church  government^  and  a  com- 
plete agreement  was  come  to  on  all 
the  points,  and  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Conference  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  and  on    behalf    of    the 
delegates  by  eleven  laymen,  seven  of 
whom  were  Yorkshiremen,  two  of 
them,  William  Harden  and  Abra- 
ham Dickenson,  of  Leeds.  The  dele- 
gates passed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Pteaidant  and  the  Conference 
for  their  courtesy  to  them,  and  the 
Conference  acknowledged  the  vote 
by  an  affectionate  letter. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
one  would  be  satisfied  with  the  ded- 
aionstiiiiBarrivedat.  Ontheonehand, 
some  of  tbe  older  Preachers  thought 
t^  the  Conference  had  made  most 
dangerous  concessions.  Henry  Moore 
viote:  'The  strangest  thing  which 
«TQr  oecarred  among  a  body  of  men 
baft  now  oceiirred  in  the  Methodist 
ConCerenoe.     They  have  conceded  \j 
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one  act  aU  their  authority ^  thereby 
violating  Mr.  Wesley's  wish  and  in- 
tentions in  reference  to  the  work.' 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more 
revolutionaiy  spirits,  both  among 
the  Preachers  and  the  laity,  were  not 
by  any  means  satisfied  with  what  the 
Conference  had  granted.  Finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Kilham 
rallied  his  forces,  and  while  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Lay  Delegates  were 
holding  their  sittings,  he  took  an 
empty  Baptist  chapel,  and  formed  a 
third  Conference  in  Leeds.  Mr. 
Thom  and  four  other  Preachers  join- 
ed what  henceforth  became  known 
as  The  New  Connexion,  One  of 
them  afterwards  became  an  Lide- 
pendent  Minister,  and  two  others 
returned  while  the  Conference  was 
still  sitting.  Mr.  Entwisle  says, 
'  Mr.  Michael  Emmett,  who  at  first 
joined  them,  soon  left  their  meeting. 
Heretiu^ned  to  his  brethren.... Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  after  several  days' 
deep  distress,  returned  to  the  Con- 
ference, convinced  of  his  error  in 
leaving  us,  and  deeply  humbled 
before  God  and  men.  He  said,  ''  It 
is  one  thing  to  read  men's  writings 
and  another  to  see  them  act." '  As 
Dr.  Coke,  the  President,  was  again 
about  to  visit  America,  and  as  it  was 
hinted  that  he  was  likely  to  settle 
there,  the  Conference  sent  an  address 
to  the  American  Conference,  contain- 
ing the  following  reference  to  passing 
events : 

'  In  the  midst  of  all  we  have  experi- 
enced some  yiolent  convulsions.  For 
some  have  arisen  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  liberty  (but  in  reality  making 
it  a  cloak  for  licentiousness),  and  from 
the  desire  of  being  the  heads  of  a  party, 
endeavour  to  overturn  our  Itinerancy 
and  disciplinet  and  to  destroy  them  root 
and  branch.  .  .  .  However,  th^  have 
been  but  too  successful  in  drawing  dis- 
ciples after  them,  and  though  they  have 
been  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  for  two 
years  past,  their  plan  has  been  but  just 
brought  to  maturity,  and  they  are  now 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  of 
their  powers  to  scatter  and  destroy  the 
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flock.  Bat  we  have  a  fall  confidence  that 
the  great  Governor  of  the  Church  is  on 
oar  side,  and  if  so  who  can  be  against  as  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  oar  daty  to  ase  every 
pradential  means  to  stem  the  torrent,  as 
well  as  to  pray  mightily  to  God  for  His 
assistance.  It  is  on  this  groand  that  we 
mast  reqaest  the  retam  of  oar  friend  and 
brother  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke.    He  has  often 

been  a  peacemaker  among  as Yoa 

most  spare  him  to  ns  for  a  time,  at  least 
whilst  these  convalsions  continae  in  oar 
Societies;  and  the  sooner  yoa  permit 
him  to  return  the  greater  will  be  the 
favour.* 

This  address  is  dated  Leeds,  Aug- 
ust lOih. 

The  Conference  also  addressedlong, 
firm,  yet  conciliatory  letters  to  the 
Societies  in  reference  to  the  disputed 
questions.  As  a  statement  had 
been  published  to  the  effisct  that  the 
senior  Preachers  were  *  tyrants  and 
oppressors,'  and  the  other  Preachers 
'mere  cyphers,'  ninety-siz  of 
the  Junior  Preachers  at  this  Con- 
ference drew  up  a  declaration  ex- 
pressive of  their  fullest  confidence 
in,  and  esteem  for,  their  fathers  and 
brethren,  the  senior  Preachers  of  the 
Connexion,  and  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  they  drew  up  this  declara- 
tion of  their  own  free  will,  and  not 
by  constraint  or  compulsion,  as  had 
been  falsely  insinuated.  Nearly  all 
the  writers  who  refer  to  this  Con- 
ference seem  to  have  been  so  absorbed 
in  the  great  Connexional  questions 
and  discussions,  that  they  say  nothing 
about  the  public  religious  servicea 
Christopher  Hopper  has  this  short 
reference:  'July  27tb,  I  attended 
our  Conference  at  Leeds,  and  at  the 
desire  of  my  brethren  preached.  I 
hope  the  word  did  not  fall  to  the 
ground.'  His  hope  was  realized,  for 
Henry  Moore,  referring  to  an  expres- 
sion used  in  reference  to  Leeds  by 
Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  29th,  1743,  thus  writes: 

'  Of  the  spark  which  had  fallen  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  the  history. 
The  venerable  Christopher  Hopper, 
after  many  years  of  arduous  labour, 


was  preaching  at  Leeds  a  few  yesxs 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  The  Con- 
ference was  then  assembled  at  that 
place.  The  chapels  were  full,  and 
several  Preachers  were  preaching 
abroad  at  the  same  time.  He  ob- 
served, "Just  fifty  years  ago  I  opened 
my  commiasion  in  a  barber's  shop 
in  this  town — ^the  shop  of  William 
Shent.  I  had  just  as  many  hearts 
astheahop  would  contain.  There  the 
Lord  sowed  the  grain  of  mustard- 
Behold  what  it  hasoometo."' 


<  A  Blngalar  coincidence/  writes  Adam 
Clarke,  *occarred  at  the  Leeds  Confer- 
enoe,  prior  to  Mr.  Kilham's  division. 
That  year  some  nneasy  apprehensions 
were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the 
decrease  of  the  accostomed  money  sup- 
plies for  carrying  on  the  work,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  great  national  depression. 
The  tribatary  streams,  however,  poored 
in  from  all  qaarters,  and  it  was  foami 
that  when  the  combined  amoont  wa< 
laid  on  the  Conference  table,  it  exceedeil 
the  accostomed  well-doing  of  the  Metho- 
dist Body.  The  resalt  was  a  BimaltaneoQ.« 
ascription  of  praise  from  the  assembled 
Ministers  to  Him  Whose  are  the  silver 
and  the  gold.  Mr.  John  Allen,  with  a 
heart  fall  of  devotional  gratitude— irith 
upraised  eyes  and  hands  spread  abroa'i 
over  the  table— gave  oat : 

**  This,  this  is  the  God  we  adore. 
Oar  ftdthfal,  unchangeable  Friend.* 

This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
Preachers— one  looked  at  another-  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  irreiMvesiblf  ■ 
All  unconscious  of  the  sprit  he  had 
awakened,  Allen  sang  the  Unes,  bat  find- 
ing the  exercise  was  dwindling  into  ^^ 
solo,  he  looked  around  upon  the  brethren 
Mr.  Bradbum  at  the  same  time  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear  the  cause  of  the  ill-sap- 
pressed  mirth,  the  good  man  could  noi 
help  joining  in  the  outbreak  of  which  he 
had  been  the  innocent  occasion.* 


The  transition  from 
of    1797  to  the 


the  Confer- 
next  Leedfl 


ence 

Conference,    held    in    1801, 
transition  from  storm  to  calm, 
results  of  the  measures  and  legisli 
tion  of  the  Conferenoe  just  refe 
to  were  most  heneficial.    Conflictio 
opinions  and  party  feeling,  and  i 
dangerous  undercurrents  of  dii 
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tent,  seemed  saddenly  to  have  been 
stilled.  With  a  clear  al^  and  a  fair 
wind  the  good  ahipof  Methodism, 
ber  rigging  and  timbers  all  the  moro 
perfect  fat  the  oyerhauling  which 
she  had  experienced,  now  sailed 
steadily  and  gracefully  on  her  way. 
In  the  country  at  la]^  indeed,  the 
outlook  was  not  so  bright.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  bequeathed 
widespread  distress  and  discontent 
to  its  successor.  Abroad,  the  forces 
of  England  were  endeavouring  to 
check  the  growingly-dangerous  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon.  And  just  about 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  1801  our 
fieet  was  gaining  great  advantages 
over  the  Fbanch  in  Egypt. 

The  preliminary  Committees  for  the 
Conference  met  the  last  week  in  July. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of 
^linistere  who  desired  to  attend  this 
gathering  and  the  very  great  expense 
entailed  by  thdr  so  doing,  the  ques- 
tion was  seriously  debated  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  hold 
the  Conferences  only  every  other  ysar. 
Mr.  Benson,  under  date  July  25th, 
says :  *  We  have  completed  as  far  as 
we  are  able  the  plan  for  the  station- 
ing the  Preachers,  and  have  taken 
into  consideration  a  plan  for  biennial 
Conferences.  This  would  save  the 
Connexion  about  £1,000  every 
second  year — an  object  surely  of 
considerable  magnituda'  This  plan 
has  never  been  found  practicable. 

Thespedalservicee  of  Sunday,  July 
26th,  were  largely  attended,  but 
Leeds  had  still  only  one  chapel.  The 
^mple  proportions  of  the  new  chapel 
at  this  time  in  course  of  erection  in 
AlUon  Street  were  as  yet  only  just 
▼idble  above  the  ground,  and  numer- 
ous services  were  held  in  the  open 
air.  The  business  of  the  Conference 
oomm^ioed  early  on  Monday  mom- 
iog,  July  27th.  Mr.  John  Pawson, 
now  that  the  Preachers  were  once 
OKire  assembled  in  the  place  with 
which  he  and  his  family  were  so 


closely  identified,  was  again  elected 
to  fill  the  chair.  Mr.  Pawson  was 
the  first  Preacher  who  received  this 
honour  of  re-election.  Entwisle 
states  that  his  '  uncle  wished  not  to 
be  chosen  President,  and  used  means 
to  get  the  Preachers  to  choose 
another  person.  However,  he  was 
chosen  by  a  great  majority.  He 
desired  that  Joseph  Taylor,  who  had 
twelve  votes,  might  fill  the  chair, 
but  the  cry  was  '  No ! '  Dr.  Coke 
was  elected  Secretary  for  the  eighth 
time.  The  returns  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Circuits 
during  the  last  four  years  of  twenty- 
two.  Mr.  Benson  was  requested,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  to  prepare  a,  life  of  the 
Bev.  John  Fletcher.  At  this  Con- 
ference it  was  enacted  that  Circuit 
Stewards  should  not  have  permission 
to  attend  the  District  Meetings  ex- 
cept *  as  evidence  *  in  case  of  *■  any 
accusation  against  a  Preacher.' 

In  reference  to  the  Conference 
Sunday,  Aug.  2nd,  Mr.  Benson  makes 
an  entry  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  lament  over  the  expense 
occasioned  by  their  annual  gather- 
ings, is  particularly  significant :  '  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pawson,  I  have 
taken  his  place  this  evening,  and 
preached  before  the  Conference  on 
the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the 
young  Preachers.  The  subject  I 
spoke  on  was,  '*  Unto  me,  who  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is 
this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Centiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  The  chapel  was 
'60  prodigiously  crowded  that  there 
was  no  possibUity  of  getting  in  or 
out  or  of  making  the  collection  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Cotiference  in  the 
seats.  Indeed,  there  were  several 
thousands  who  could  not  get  in ;  so 
that  there  were  four  different 
Preachers  appointed  to  preach  with- 
out, while  I  was  preaching  in  the 
chapel.  I  thank  the  Lord  I  was 
favoured  with  peculiar  freedom  in 
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preaching,  and  I  believe  it  was  a 
profitable  time  to  many.' 

On  August  3rd  some  important 
changes  were  made  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  business  of  the  Conference. 
It  was  arranged  that  money  affiurs 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  settled 
in  District  Meetings,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  Gonferenoe  might  be 
employed  to  greater  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. In  order  to  improve  the 
Methodist  Magcbzine^  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  Preachers,  whose  names  were  to 
be  printed  on  the  cover  of  the 
Magazine.  Towards  the  dose  of 
this  Conference  Mr.  Entwisle 
writes:  'Peace  and  brotherly  love 
have  prevailed  this  Conference.  I 
bless  God,  though  my  time  has  been 
fully  taken  up  with  business,  yet 
my  mind  has  been  kept  in  peace  and 
stayed  upon  the  Lord.'  And  then 
he  indulgoB  in  a  hope  which  we  who 
read  his  words  eighty  years  after 
they  were  written  tLte  inclined  to 
smile  at  somewhat  sadly :  '  I  hope 
in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  little 
to  do  with  temporal  matters  at  our 
Conference,  and  have  more  time  for 
i^iritual  conversation.'  Under  date 
August  7th  he  adds:  'Car  Confei^ 
ence  ended  in  great  peace.  We  had 
a  solemn  conclusion,  Messrs.  T. 
Taylor,  Benson,  Dr.  Coke,  and  undo 
prayed... My  honoured  uncle  has 
received  many  marks  of  respect  from 
the  brethren  besides  their  choosing 
him  President  the  second  time.  He 
is  "worthy  of  double  honour.'*' 
Mr.  Pawson's  own  words  are  as 
follows :  *  Our  Conference  concluded 
in  a  very  Christian-like  manner.' 

In  1805  the  claims  of  Sheffield 
were  recognised,  so  the  turn  of 
Leeds  did  not  come  round  until 
1806.  The  Preachers  began  to 
arrive  in  Leeds  as  early  as  Tuesday, 
July  22nd,  and  at  once  began  to 
prepare  the  Stations,  etc.  By  Satui^ 
day  nearly  all  the  Preachers  had 
arrived.     Adam  Clarke  writes  that 


his  fellow-travellers  to  Leeds  were 
twenty-two  in  number :  '  I  was  one 
of  three  on  the  box,  with  the  coach- 
man; Messrs.  Bradford,  Cole,  and 
Goodwin  were  behind  me ;  Mr.  and 

Mre.  Benson  inside Fix>m  every 

quarter  I  heard  that  it  is  the  mianir 
mous  design  of  the  Preachos  to  put 
me  in  the  Chair. . .  .1  am  abeolutelj 
determined  not  to  go  into  it.  I 
have  neither  a  state  of  mind  nor 
nerves  for  such  a  work,  and  I  would 
not  take  a  handful  of  guineas  to  be 
obliged  to  preach  the  President's 
sermon.'  Sunday,  July  27th,  was  a 
'high  day.'  Mr.  Entwisle  writes: 
'  T£as  morning  a  vast  oonoourse  of 
people  assembted  at  seven  o'clock.' 
Adam  Clarke  adds,  'This  morning, 
according  to  appointment,  I  rode 
out  to  Armley,  and  preached  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  good  people  would  have 
sent  me  back  on  horseback,  but  I 
excused  myself,  and  walked  home  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Bunting, 
Collier,  and  Button.  Brother  Garrett 
we  left  behind  to  follow  the  blow.' 
Mr.  Bunting  thus  writes  :  '  I  beard 
Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Sutclifie,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  in  Leeds  on  Sunday,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  also  at  Armley :. .  .aU  excellent 
sermons. ...  I  have  seldom  heard  such 
preaching.' 

Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  looked 
forward  to  the  evening  service  of  that 
day  with  unusual  anxiety  : 

*I  have,*  he  infoims  his  wife,  *to 
preach  this  ereoing  again  at  the  new 
chapel  (Albion  Street),  the  lazgest  cfai^nl 
in  this  town.  This  will  be  sore  work. 
^Ir.  Bradbum  preached  this  morning  on 
Old  Methodism,  and  acquitted  himself.  I 
hear,  veiy  well.  How  I  shall  get  on*  Ood 
knows;  but  I  am  pledged,  and  caaoot 
recede.  The  people  are  coming  in,  I  am 
informed,  from  twenty  miles'  distance 
and  upwards.  The  following  will  show 
yon  in  some  measure  their  spirit  and 
temper :  A  Qoaker  airing  himself  in  the 
street  by  his  own  house  about  six  in  the 
morning,  saw  a  plain-looking  countiymsD 
covered  with  dust,  carrying  a  very  large  j 
great-coat,  and  sweating  at  every  pore.  He 
accosted  him :  "  Friend,  whither  art  thou 
come?  thou  appearest  to  have  travelled   I 
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far  aad  to  be  much  fatigaed."  "Glory  be 
to  God,*  njB  Bluntspors,  **  I  am  cooming 
to  the  Methodist  Gonferenoe.  I  am 
cooBied  forty  mUe  and  ha'  walked  all 
ni^t;  Iha!  got  fifteen  ahillin',  man,  and 
ha'  saved  it  fro*  my  wages  these  twalve 
we^  at  nppart  o*  a  smiling  a  week." 
The  Friend,  strack  with  his  appearance 
and  honest  blontneas,  said,  '*  Friend,  I 
like  thy  spirit ;  thou  seemest  sincere  and 
lealoiu  in  this  way ;  torn  in  hither  and 
refresh  thyself,  thon  shalt  be  welcome  to 
wbst  the  place  can  afford."  Poor  Gmff 
turned  in,  and  loond  a  hearty  welcome 
and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.' 

In  qnte  of  all  his  fears,  Adam 
Caarise  got  through  the  service.  '  I 
am  now  returned/  he  writes,  *  from 
preadiixig  to  some  thousands..  .To 
relieve  the  exoesEdTe  press,  a  Preacher 
was  obliged  to  stand  up  without, 
while  I  wrou^t  an  hour  andjifteen 
minutee  withm.  At  the  last  prayer 
we  had  an  uncommon  shaking,  and 
floae  acts  of  solemn,  self^dedication 
to<^  place,  never,  never,  I  hope,  to 
befoigotten.'  The  number  of  Preach- 
6IS  attending  this  Gonferenoe  was  so 
groat — about  two  hundred  and  forty 
— that  Henry  Moore,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Leeds  Circuit,  tells 
OS  that  they  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  fin<ting  lodgings  for  them  all. 

At  five  o'dodc  on  Monday 
moraing,  the  28th,  a  large  consre- 
guticm  was  assembled  to  hear  Mr. 
Fiah ;  and  a  little  later  the  Gon- 
ferenoe was  formally  opened.  Adam 
CbrkB  was  elected  President,  Dr. 
Coke  Secretary  for  the  twelfth 
time,  and  Jabez  Bunting,  then  a 
yeung  man  of  eavennind-twenty, 
AsD^ant  Secretary. 

Adam  Clarke^  in  his  daily  letter 
to  his  wife,  says : 

*  This  morning  our  Conference  began, 
ud  the  whole  time  before  brealSast 
vis  employed  in  filling  op  the  Deed, 
«tc  Alter  break&st,  as  I  had  heard 
hom  all  qoartets  that  they  designed  to 
pQt  me  in  the  Chair— preriously  to  the 
Fallot,  I  addressed  the  Conference,  and 
^r  having  told  them  what  I  had  ander- 
itood,  I  proceeded  to  give  my  reasons 
vhy  I  oould  not  go  into  the  Chair,  as  my 
niod  was   made   up  on  the   business. 


This  produced  a  conversation  I  little 
expected.  All  the  old  Preachers  said 
that  I  was  the  most  eligible  person,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  refuse.  I  insisted 
upon  it  that  I  would  not,  and  solemnly 
chaiged  every  one  who  had  intended  to 
vote  for  me  to  give  his  sufErage  to  some 
other  person.  I  then  wrote  my  vote  for 
Mr.  John  Barber,  and  showed  my  paper, 
and  all  about  me  followed  my  example. 
However,  I  trembled  till  this  business 
was  concluded,  and  what  think  you  was 
the  result  ?  I  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  one-half  above  the  highest, 
and  was  called  to  the  Chair  in  the  name 
of  the  Conference.  I  still  refused; 
b^;ging  that  the  next  person  in  the 
number  of  votes  might  take  the  Chair. 
We  were  thrown  into  a  temporary  con- 
fusion, during  which  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Bradford  by  main  force 
lifted  me  out  of  my  seat  and  placed  me 
upon  the  table.  I  was  confounded  and 
distressed  beyond  measure,  and  against 
all  my  resolutions  wae  obliged  to  take 
the  seat.  As  you  now  know  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  am  placed,  you 
must  not  expect  any  more  re^^ular 
epistles,  as  I  shall  now  only  have 
Saturday  afternoons  to  myself,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  them.  Pray,  pray  much 
for  me,  my  Mary,  for  I  am  far,  very  far, 
from  being  comfortable  in  my  mind; 
the  thought  of  having  to  preach  next 
Lord's  day  before  the  Conference  and  to 
admit  into  Full  Connexion  those  Preach- 
ers who  have  travelled  four  years,  quite 
absorbs  my  spirit.* 

Jabez  Bunting^s  account  is  as 
follows : — 

*When  the  Conference  met,... Mr. 
Clarke  earnestly  begged  that  none 
would  throw  away  their  votes  on 
him;  for  that  a  regard  to  his  health 
and  other  reasons  would  not  pnmit  him 
to  accept  the  chair.  The  votei,  however, 
were:  Clarke,  23;  Benson,  12;  Barber, 
12 ;  Taylor,  8 ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Clarke  was 
literally  dragged  into  the  office,  which  he 
fills,  on  the  whole,  very  ably.  Dr.  Goke 
was  chosen  Secretary  by  a  small  ma- 
jority; Mr.  Benson  had  nearly  super- 
seded him.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
elect  an  Assistant  Secretary;  and  after 
an  ineffectual  struggle  on  my  part,  I  was 
compelled  to  take  my  seat  in  that 
character.  This  is  a  real  misfortune: 
first,  because  it  will  occupy  much  of  my 
leisure  hours,  and  materially  diminish 
my  opportunities  of  hearing,  preaching, 
seeing  my  friends,  etc.;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  will  compel  me  to  tarry  in 
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Leeds  till  the  very  oonclnaion  of  the 
Conference,  if  not  a  day  or  two  longer. 
On  Uie  otiier  hand,  I  secure  by  it  the 
advantages  of  occupying  a  capital  station 
in  the  Conference,  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  where  I  see  and  hear  every- 
thing, and  of  gaining  considerable  in- 
formation on  our  affain/ 

Myles  writes :  '  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  sixty-third  or  great 
climacteric  year  of  Methodism  the 
Conference  was  held  at  Leeds :  in  a 
county  and  town  remarkable  for 
Methodism/ 

The  distinguished  namesof  Thomas 
Butherford,  John  Crook, '  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Isle  of  Man/  and  John 
PawBony  were  amongst  the  number  of 
the  'mighty  fallen.'  There  is  no 
man  of  whom  Leeds  Methodists  have 
more  cause  to  he  proud  than  of  John 
PawBon.  He  was  bom  at  Thorner, 
in  1737,  converted  to  God  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  in  1760,  and 
laboured  sJong  with  his  brother  Mar- 
maduke  as  a  Local  Preacher  in  the 
Leeds  Circuit.  At  the  Leeds  Con- 
ference of  1762  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  tremblingly  re- 
ceived from  him  his  first  appoint- 
ment. He  became  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  eminent  men  in  Metho- 
dism. After  an  honourable  career 
extending  over  forty-four  years — six 
of  which  had  been  spent  in  the  Leeds 
Circuit — he  entered  into  rest^  March 
19th,  1806. 

The  Conference  rejoiced  to  receive 
on  every  hand  reports  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  prosperity.  In  Great 
Britain  alone  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand souls  had  been  added  to  the 
Societies  during  the  year,  and  fifty 
new  chapels  were  either  in  course  of 
erection  or  appointed  to  be  erected. 
One  unhappy  case  of  discipline  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  this  Conference. 
The  previous  year  Joseph  Cook  had 
been  accused  of  teaching  erroneous 
doctrines  in  reference  to  the  nature 
of  faith  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 
A  year  was  granted  to  him  for 
thought   and    examination,  in  the 


course  of  which  he  wrote  declaring 
his  firm  faith  in  the  Methodist  view 
of  these  doctrine&  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  published  sermons  on  these 
subjects,  which,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, were  found  by  the  Con- 
ference to  contain  dangerous  error, 
and  therefore  no  alternative  was 
found  but  his  retirement.  The  Con- 
ference at  the  same  time  oarefollj 
reviewed  its  great  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  appointed  three  Preach^ 
to  draw  up  a  digest  of  them,  with 
suitable  passages  of  Scripture,  direct- 
ing that  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  each  District  Spedid 
minutes  were  also  passed  this  year, 
urging  greater  unity  amongst  the 
Preachers,  and  we^y  Pi^achers' 
meetings ;  regular  attendance  of 
members  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  also 
against  any  deviation  from  the  proper 
course  of  public  service,  and  against 
'  extravagant  and  costly  dress.'  A 
plan  for  '  improving  the  young 
Preachers'  was  considered,  the  out- 
lines of  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every 
Preacher  for  deiibmition  at  the  next 
District  Meeting. 

This  Conference  is  memorable  as 
the  first  at  which  Home  Miesumary 
Ministers  were  appointed  to  labour 
in  the  more  neglected  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Cii^ 
cuit  agencies.  Eight  Home  Mission 
Stations  were  at  once  formed.  At 
this  Conference  the  question  was 
asked,  '  How  shall  we  put  a  stop  to 
smuggling?'  The  answer  was: 
'  Speak  tenderly  and  frequently  of  it 
in  every  Society  near  the  ooasts. 
Carefully  disperse  Mr.  Wesley's 
Ward  to  a  Smuggler,  Expel  all  those 
who  will  not  leave  it  off.  Silence 
every  Local  Preacher  who  defends  it' 
The  demand  for  Ministers  was  now 
so  great  that  after  the  twenty-f our 
candidates  had  been  accepted,  the  un- 
usual coarse  was  adopted  of  naming 
fourteen  others,  who  were  to  be  at 
once  admitted,  subject  to  the  approval 
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of  their  Quarterly  Meetings  and 
three  neighbouring  Saperintendents. 

Though  Mr.  B^son,  now  in  his 
fdztieUiyearyhad  preached  on  Sunday, 
July  27ih,  three  times,  at  Bramley 
and  Bradford,  and  was  so  indisposed 
as  to  be  unable  to  sleep  during  the 
nighty  yet  he  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  Conference  next  day,  and  in  the 
evening  preached  in  one  of  the  Leeds 
chapels,  '  The  Lord,'  he  writes, 
•aaosted  me;  and  although  the  chapel 
was  ezoeedingly  crowded  and  almost 
all  the  Preachers  present,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  preach  with  much 
liberty,  and  I  hope  with  good  effect, 
on  Eev.  ii.  10.' 

There  was  preaching  on  Tuesday  in 
the  Conferenoe  chapel,  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  Clarke  writes :  '  Mr. 
Marsden  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pawson,  containing  his  dying  advice 
to  the  Conference.  This  was  read,  and 
amotion  succeeded  that  it  should  be 
printed.  I  have  long  walks,  and 
deep,  or  rather  watch,  in  a  front 
room  in  the  noisiest  street  in  Leeds,  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  silent  hour  in 
the  night.  I  have  not  had  one  night's 
rest'  No  wonder  that  he  wrote  next 
day :  *  I  am  nearly  worn  out  with 
ezceasiye  exertions.'  On  Thursday 
Mr.  Clarke  wrote  to  his  wife :  '  I 
have  heard  Mr.  McNicoU  (David, 
just  admitted  into  Full  Connexion), 
this  morning  at  five.  He  is  a  won- 
derful fellow.  Though  a  Scotchman, 
be  has  excellent  language,  and  such 
a  flow  of  words  as  you  have  seldom 
heard.  He  will  infallibly  bear  the 
bell  in  London.  Your  husband  can, 
1  belieTO,  dig  much  deeper,  but  he 
certainly  cannot  fly  so  high.' 

On  the  Conference  Sunday,  Aug. 
3rd,  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  the  streets  of  Leeds 
were  thronged  with  chapel-goers,  and 
the  Old  Chapel  and  Albion  Street 
were  crowded  to  excess  time  after 
tune,  while  many  large  gatherings 
were  addressed  in  the  open  air.  An 
eve- witness  speaks  of  the  '  amazing 


concourse  of  people.'    On  the  same 
day  Adam  Cliurke  wiites : 

*Thi8  morning  I  went  to  the  new 
chapel,  where  the  Doctor  (Coke)  was  to 
preach.  Long  before  the  time  it  was 
more  than  fidl.  Many  hnndreds  were 
standing  in  the  street  when  I  got  np  to  it. 
However,  I  squeezed  in ;  and  as  it  was 
more  thaud  half-an-honr  before  the  time, 
and  the  Doctor  was  not  come,  I  got  a 
Prayer-Bookjwent  into  the  desk  and  began 
to  read  prayers.  This  qnieted  the  people. 
As  the  press  was  great  at  the  door  and  in 
the  street, /£mr  Preachers  stood  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  began  to  preach.  Thus 
instead  of  one  we  hi^  five  congregations. 
When  we  had  finished  (administering) 
the  Sacrament  to  perhaps  eight  hundr^ 
people,  we  could  scarcely  get  out,  for  the 
afternoon  congregation  was  waiting  to 
get  in.  I  came  home,  and  having  got  a 
morsel  of  dinner,  am  come  to  scnbe  you 
a  few  lines,  and  to  look  for  a  text  for  this 
evening  (for  the  President's  Official  Ser- 
mon). A  sore  work  Ueth  before  me,  and 
how  I  am  to  get  through  it  I  know  not. 
I  will  leave  this  unconcluded  till  I  re- 
turn. ...  I  have  just  returned.  An 
amazing  congregation,  thousands  within 
and  without.  There  was  reason  to  fear 
some  lives  would  be  lost,  the  press  was  so 
great.  I  got  on  middlingly.  Nearly  all 
the  Preachers  (were  present).  I  am  now 
weary  enough,  and  my  cold  still  bad. 
There  is  no  morning  that  I  am  not  in  the 
chapel  (though  nearly  a  mile  from  my 
lodging)  before  >Sw  o*eleek»  What  is  the 
use  of  lying  in  bed  ?  I  cannot  sleep ;  my 
eyes  are  like  those  of  a  ferret.  I  know 
not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  again. 
...  It  is  said  that  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  strangers  come  into 
town.  It  is  like  a  county-town  in  the 
time  of  election.  The  inns  and  private 
houses  are  overflowed,  and  the  streets 
everywhere  full.' 

On  August  5th  and  6th  Adam 
Clarke  wrote  to  his  wife  : 

Auffiut  5th :  *  This  day  has  been  one 
of  very  great  fatigue.  I  have  been 
the  chief  part  of  the  afternoon  ex- 
amining the  seventeen  young  Preachers, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Conference, 
on  all  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
Methodists.  Each  doctrine  I  particu- 
larly defined  and  explained,  and  though 
it  almost  totally  exhausted  me,  I 
got  through  all  with  as  much  clearness 
and  precision  as  I  could  reasonably  wish. 
Conference  is  just  now  broken  up  for  the 
day,  and  I  have  in  about  half-an-hour  to 
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go  and  admit  all  these  young  men  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  congregation, 
crowds  of  whom  were  rushing  into  the 
chapel  before  I  ooold  get  off  the  Oonf er- 
eno»-board.  I  shall  no  doabt  be  '*  welly 
kUlt,"  as  they  term  it  here,  but  I  most 
go  through  it  if  it  please  God  to  give  me 
power.* 

Aug^ut  6e4-.* '  I  was  obliged  to  doee  my 
letter  yesterday  before  I  had  reoeived  the 
young  Preaohers.  I  went  to  the  chapel  half- 
an«hour  before  the  time,  and  finding  it  ex- 
cessiyely  filled,  I  immediately  be^tn.  I 
first  sang,  then  prayed,  and  afterwards 
called  o^er  the  naaMs  of  tiie  seventeen 
young  Preaohers  to  know  if  all  were  pre- 
sent. In  my  best  manner  I  then  in- 
formed the  oongTQgation  how  persons 
were  brought  into  the  ministry  among 
us;  what  enuomnations  and  trials  the  per- 
sons in  qnestaon  had  passed  ihron^ ;  the 
doctrines  on  whioh  they  had  been  espe- 
cially examined ;  and  then  I  gave  a  short 
definition  of— 1,  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin;  2,  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  S,  the 
Atonement ;  4 ,  Justifioation  by  Faith ; 
5,  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit ;  6,  Christian 
Perfection ;  and  7,  the  Sternal  Duration 
of  Rewards  and  Punishments.  When  all 
this  was  finished,  I  called  upon  each  by 
name  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  his  conver- 
sion to  God  and  has  call  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  each  did  so  with  a  precision 
and  exoellenoe  whioh  did  honour  both  to 
themselves  and  to  us.  David  McNiooU 
was  one  of  them,  and  in  a  very  neat, 
Uyely  and  elegant  manner  he  testified 
of  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  When  this 
was  ended,  we  sang,  •*  Praise  God,  from 
Whom  all  blessings  flow."  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  then  gave  them  a  charge  which, 
for  abont  eight  minutes,  he  did  with 
great   feeling  and  excellence.    I   then 


addressed  them  in  a  short  speech  and  pro- 
nounced the  form  of  reception,  in  the 
name  of  Ocd^  Whose  mercy  and  love  they 
were  to  proclaim;  in  that  of  Jemu 
Ckntt^  Whose  atonement  they  were  to 
witness;  in  that  of  the  JMy  ffhrnt, 
by  Whose  influence  they  were  thus 
fitted  for  the  ministry,  and  by  Whose 
unction  they  were  to  be  instrumental 
in  alarming,  convincing,  converting 
and  in  holiness  building  up  the  souls 
of  men ;  also  In  the  name  of  the  Metk^- 
diit  Conference,  by  whose  authority  I 
acted;  and  in  the  name  of  the  mmm^f 
tk0Uiamd$  which  constitute  (hat  Church 
connected  with  them.  I  thus  admitted 
them  into  Full  Connexion  and  union  with 
the  whole  body  of  Itinerant  Preachers. 
Muoh  solemnity  rested  on  the  whole 
assembly.  Mr.  Moore  then  prayed,  and 
I  pronounced  the  HiamiawAi.  Pteacfaexs 
and  people  seemed  exceedingly  pleased ; 
and  after  occupjring  three  hours  in  this 
business,  I  got  nome  quite  worn  out.  I 
believe  I  lutve  acquitted  myself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  brethren,  and  I  fed 
that  I  have  acted  with  entire  uprightness 
towards  my  God.'  (And  then  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  aads  a  few  words  as 
creditable  to  his  heart  as  any  of  his  great 
works  were  to  his  splendid  inteUect): 
*  For  all  your  sympathy  on  Sunday  last 
accept  my  most  affectionate  thanks.  You 
know,  my  dear  Mary,  that  there  never 
was  any  love  lost  between  us.  Yourself 
and  the  children  are  all  I  have  on  this 
side  the  God  of  Heaven.  I  will  see  yon 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  come  home 
to  you  with  at  least  as  much  cheerfulness 
and  joy  as  the  day  I  went  into  Trow- 
bridge Church  to  take  yon  by  the  hand 
as  my  everlasting  wife.  So  says  your 
affectionate  husbuxd,  Adam  Clabkb.* 
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[COMMUNICATBD  BY 
On  her  return  from  a  series  of  reli- 
gious rioits  in  the  State  of  ♦  ♦  *  ♦, 
Mrs.  T.  was  staying  with  some 
friends  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  in  the 
small  town  of  *  *  *.  Her  visit 
was  to  last  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  she  was  intending  to  proceed 
direct  to  har  own  house.  The  day 
aft^  her  arrival  a  company  of 
young  people  had  been  invited  to 
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meet  her,  for  all  of  whom  she  had 
a  special  affection,  and  who  were 
peculiarly  drawn  towards  her.  But 
when  the  morning  of  that  day  had 
come,  she  found  herself  greatly 
and  most  unaccountably  depiresBed. 
She  communicated  this  fact  to  the 
lady  Friend  who  was  her  travelling 
companion,  who  tried  to  encourage 
her,  advising  her  to  go  down- 
stairs,   when    perhaps    the 
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siiA  would  go  o£  Mrs.  T.  said  she 
WM  afraid  it  would  not»  and  more 
than  that,  she  feared  it  would  pre- 
vent her  from  heing  able  to  join  the 
party  of  young  friends  in  the  even- 
ing ;  however,  she  added,  she  would 
wait  and  see.  The  tLme  came,  but 
hroq^t  with  it  no  change  of  mental 
oondition  to  Mrs.  T.,  who  felt  ob- 
liged, though  reluctantly,  to  keep  to 
her  room,  instead  of  joining  the 
party  below. 

She  went  to  bed«  but  not  to 
sleep;  for  several  hours  the  great 
wei^t,  before  complained  of,  hung 
over  her.  But  after  some  time  one 
of  tbofle  ^iritual  communications 
which  have  marked  her  life  came 
to  her,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  go  to  a  town  about  fifty 
aiks  aS  OH  the  morrow^  and  these 
to  hold  a  meeting.  At  first  this 
call  affected  her  equanimity  some- 
what, xiot  but  that  she  was  ever 
teady  to  do  the  Master's  work,  but  she 
had  no  more  money  with  her  than 
would  just  pay  the  cost  of  her  Journey 
boma  However,  with  her  customazy 
fnith  in  God,  she  resigned  herself 
to  His  will,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  sent 
a  aeaaage  to  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  begging  that  they  would 
t^eak  with  her  wil£out  delay,  upon 
which  the^  came,  and  she  related  to 
them  the  intimation  which  had  come 
to  her.  Feeling  all  due  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  conviction,  they  yet  were 
ooBsidarably  perplexed  aa  to  how  it 
could  be  caxTied  out^  and  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  up  a  service 
at  such  a  distance  upon  so  short 
anotice.  'Would  the  day  after  do?' 
they  awaked.  *  No,'  she  replied,  de- 
cidedly ;  '  to-night,  or  it  is  no  good.' 
While  they  were  debating  the  ques- 
tion, the  eldest  son  of  the  good 
friends  of  Mrs.  T.  came  over  from 
his  house;  he  had  felt  drawn  to  come, 
he  said,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom 
at  that  early  hour,  without  knowing 
why.    To  him  also  the  matter  under 


debate  was  made  known,  and  being  a 
young  man  of  much  energy,  he  said 
at  once  that  he  would  proceed  by  the 
next  train  aadsee  if  anything  couldbe 
done  towards  arranging  a  meeting. 
He  decided  to  let  Mrs.  T.  know  by 
mid-day,'  if  possible,  whether  it  was  of 
any  use  for  her  to  follow  him  or 
not.  There  was  still  the  difficulty 
of  the  money  left  unsettled  in  her 
own  mind;  however,  she  did  not 
care  to  lay  this  before  her  friends,  so 
she  left  it  for  the  way  to  open. 

Soon  after  mid-day  she  received 
an  intimation  to  the  efiect  that  all 
was  ready  for  her  to  hold  a  meeting 
that  evening  as  she  desired,  and 
accordingly  she  departed  by  rail, 
and  found  on  her  arrival  that  the 
loan  of  the  largest  chi^l  in  the 
place  had  been  obtained,  and  that 
means  had  been  taken  for  full  notice 
of  the  service  to  be  spread  about  the 
town.  When  the  appointed  hour 
had  come,  Mrs.  T.  was  conducted  to 
a  platform  facing  a  large  congrega- 
tion, the  chi^iel  being  full  to  over- 
flowing. She  was  supported  by  the 
Minister  in  charge  and  some  others. 

For  a  considerable  period  she  sat 
silent  before  the  expectant  assembly, 
till  at  last  she  was  ready  to  sink 
into  the  ground  from  humiliation, 
there  being  then  nothing  whatever 
in  her  mind  to  say  to  them.  She 
waited  and  waited,  and  still  nothing 
came,  her  mind  instead  becoming  a 
greater  blank  than  before.  She 
poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and 
drank  it,  after  whidi  a  single  text 
came  to  her,  upon  whidi  die  rose 
and  uttered  it,  endeavouring  to 
found  her  discourse  upon  it;  but 
again  her  mind  became  an  utter 
blank,  and  she  was  forced  once  more 
to  take  her  seat,  some  weight  seem- 
ing to  rest  upon  her  spirit  and 
crushing  all  her  faculties. 

At  length  the  weight  was  lifted 
off  her,  and  she  again  rose  and 
delivered  the  following  message  with 
firmness  of  tone : 
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'There  is  a  person  in  this  place 
about  to  take  his  own  life,  this  very 
evening ;  I  feel  that  it  has  long  been 
in  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sent 
this  night  to  warn  him  to  desist.' 

She  sat  down  again,  and  there 
was  an  awful  pause,  after  which  she 
rose  and  continued  the  sermon 
which  she  had  before  vainly  endea- 
voured to  give  utterance  to,  pouring 
forth  her  soul  with  considerable 
power. 

During  the  silence  which  followed, 
a  gentleman  rose  from  the  body  of 
the  assembly,  and  with  a  very  dis- 
tinct voice  announced  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  get  up  and  acknow- 
ledge before  everybody  that  he  was 
the  person  whose  firm  and  deliberate 
intention  it  had  been  to  commit 
suicide  that  night.  After  having 
adopted  atheistical  beliefs,  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
his  life,  and  had  given  himself  six 
months'  time  in  which  to  put  his 
worldly  afiBiirs  in  due  order ;  this 
season  had  exactly  expired,  and  so 
the  time  had  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  intention.  Accidentally 
hearing  of  the  meeting  that  even- 
ing, he  had  dropped  in  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  from  any  other  motive, 
but  he  said  that  he  felt  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  after  the 
marvellous  and  unmistakable  in- 
terposition by  God  in  his  case  and 
the  manifest  proof  so  given  of  there 
being  a  God  over  all,  the  idea  of  sui- 
cide had  become  impossible  to  him, 
and  he  hoped  yet  to  live  and  serve 
that  Beneficent  Creator  Who  had 
made  Himself  known  there  to-night 
in  such  a  wonderful  manner. 

Upon  this  he  sat  down,  and  Mrs. 


T.  fell  on  her  knees  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing broke  up. 

As  she  was  sitting  afterward;:, 
preparing  to  depart  and  discoursing 
with  those  near  her,  she  became 
conscious  of  something  pressing 
closely  to  her  side.  For  a  minute 
or  two  she  took  no  notice,  going  on 
with  what  she  was  saying,  till  on 
the  disturbance  becoming  greater 
she  looked  round  and  saw  a  little 
child  leaning  against  her,  trying  to 
attract  her  attention.  Putting  her 
head  down,  the  chUd  whispered  in 
her  ear  that  'Mother  told  her  to 
give  her  that,'  at  the  same  time 
pressing  a  closed  envelope  into  her 
hand.  Mrs.  T.  thanked  her,  ki&sed 
her,  and  put  the  letter  into  her 
pocket,  upon  which  the  child  ran 
away.  She  went  back  to  her  former 
quarters,  and  thought  no  more  of 
the  letter  till  she  was  preparing  for 
rest,  when  the  remembrance  of  it 
came  to  her  mind,  and  she  drew  it  from 
her  pocket  and  found  it  to  contain  a 
sum  of  money,  being  the  exact 
amount  she  had  requii^  to  pay  the 
cost  of  her  extra  journey.  Thus, 
thanks  to  the  kind  donor,  into  whose 
heart  it  had  come  to  assist  her,  she 
was  now  free  to  proceed  to  her  home 
without  difficulty. 

This  circumstance  she  regarded  os 
a  further  mark  of  God's  Providence 
over  His  children,  and  of  His  special 
care  for  their  material  as  well  as 
their  spiritual  wants  when  working 
in  His  service  at  His  calL 

(The  foregoing  statement  is  given 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  wo^s  of 
Mr8.T.,as  she  made  it  to  some  friends 
during  a  visit  to  England  in  1876.) 


THE  LORD'S  DAY. 
BY    JAMBS    E.    VANNBR. 
'  The  Lord  blessed  the  SaUmth-day,  and  hallowed  it.'— Exodus  zx.  11. 
Hail  blessed  day,  to  us  in  mercy  given, 

By  Him  Who  formed  us,  and  well  knew  oar  need 
Of  respite  from  our  toil,  one  day  in  seven  ; 
In  wisdom  hallowed,  and  from  labour  freed. 
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Coming  to  help  ns  in  onr  worldly  strife ; 

Calling  to  worship,  and  to  works  of  love^ 
Coming  to  tell  us  of  a  better  life. 

Where  strife  vdll  end,  in  perfect  rest  above. 
Gladly  we  enter  into  His  design. 

Obey  His  voice.  Whose  love  commands  our  rest ; 
Love  oar  own  work,  all  to  His  care  resign, 

Left  in  obedient  faith  'tis  served  the  best. 

Twas  so  with  Israel's  land,  ordained  to  rest, 

And  have  its  Sabbath  from  the  plough  and  seed ; 
Enriched  by  heaven,  of  all  the  tillage  best. 

It  yielded  plenty  for  its  owner's  need. 

So  may  our  hearts  in  quiet  waiting.  Lord, 
Be  softened,  warmed,  and  nourished  from  above ; 

And  by  Thy  Spirit's  power  refreshed,  restored. 
Yield  Thee  best  fruits  of  praise,  and  joy,  and  love. 


DUKE  PAUL  OF  WURTEMBERG  AMONG  THE  GERMAN 
METHODISTS* 


In  the  year  1851,  Duke  Paul  of 
Wiirtemberg,  a  nephew  of  the  king 
of  Wiirtembei^  then  reigmng,  was 
travelling  in  America,  engaged  in 
reflearchea  in  Natural  Science.  He 
went  to  Masooutha,  St.  Clair  County, 
Dlinois,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Lutheran  Pastor  Sp.,  who  in 
Germany  was  the  king's  valet.  The 
German  ways  of  the  Bavarians  living 
there  attracted  the  Duke,  and  he 
remained  there  for  some  yeju*s,  living 
in  the  family  of  Brother  A.  Eisen- 
meyer.  He  showed  himself  to  he 
a  staunch  Lutheran,  opposing  the 
Methodists,  and  saying  dreadful 
things  ahout  them. 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  2nd, 
1851,  the  Duke  went  to  church  with 
Brother  E.  It  was  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  Brother  Ph.  K.  Borst, 
elder,  preached  that  evening  from 
John  iii.  5 — 8,  in  his  easy,  varied 
style.  He  showed — 1,  In  what  Re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Ghost  does 
not  oomdst ;  2,  In  what  it  does  con- 
ast;  3,  The  fruits;  and  4,  The 
neoessity  of  Eegeneration. 

Ihe  Duke  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  sermon,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
approbation  of  it.  After  dismissing 
the  congregation  with  the  Benedic- 


tion, Brother  K.  remained  at  the 
altar,  in  order  to  let  the  crowd  of 
people  pass  out  before  going  out  him- 
self. Among  the  rest  the  Duke 
came  out  of  his  seat  with  Brother 
E.,  but  instead  of  going  towards  the 
door,  he  went  to  the  altar,  seized 
with  both  hands  the  right  hand  of 
the  Pastor,  and  wished  him  success, 
and  that  God's  blessing  might  rest 
on  his  future  work  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord. 

Outside  the  church-door  the  Duke 
took  Brother  E.'s  arm,  and  said, 
'Mr.  E.,  now  I  am  converted. 
This  man  will  never  in  his  whole 
life  lead  any  one  to  Popery.'  The 
Duke  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
remained  up  till  near  midnight,  and 
spoke  of  his  former  blindness  and  of 
t^e  great  change. 

More  than  a  year  passed  before 
we  saw  the  Duke  again,  his  researches 
having  taken  him  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  he  nearly  fell  into  the 
murderous  hands  of  the  Indians. 
But  God  saved  him,  and  he  returned 
to  his  quiet)  pleasant  home  in  Mas- 
coutha,  Illinois.  A  Basket-Meeting, 
as  it  is  called,  was  held  on  the  5Ui 
of  September,  1852,  in  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Ph.  E.,  south  of  the  little 


*  Translated  from  Der  Methoditten^Herold, 
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town ;  the  friends  had  arranged  the 
place  as  if  for  a  camp-meetingy  with 
henches,  pulpit,  etc.  The  first 
sermon  was  nearly  finished  wheh 
Duke  Paul  came  in,  with  one  of 
his  friends,  a  Mr.  Hoffmann,  from 
New  Orleans.  Brother  K.  now 
spoke  from  Matt.  v.  6,  on  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  Both  of 
the  socially  distinguished  men  in 
the  assembly  seemed  to  be  all  ear. 
At  the  dose  of  the  sermon,  an  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment was  given,  and  Mr.  Hoffioaann 
was  among  the  first  oommonicaBts 
who  came  forward.  It  was  not  too 
much  for  the  polished  gentleman  to 
do  to  kneel  with  German  Metho- 
dists, and  to  oelebrate  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ. 

The  Duke  showed  that  he 
also  wished  to  come;  but  being 
an  old  man,  he  was  too  heavy 
and  slow,  and  the  Communion 
Table  was  akeady  filled  up.  The 
third  time  he  succeeded  in  finding 
room ;  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration tears  rolled  from  his  eyes 
upon  the  rough  bench.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  penitents  at  the  altar 
of  prayer  in  his  lif e^  but  never  one 
whose  body  trembled  so,  or  who 
shed  more  tears  than  the  Duke. 
That  hallowed  Sabbath  passed  away 
under  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.,  then  Minister  at 
Belleville,  Illinois,  and  P.  R..  were 
invited tosupperatMr.  A.  E.'s.  They 
were  there  before  the  time,  and 
passed  an  hour  in  the  circle  of  the 
Duke,  Mr.  Hoffinann,  and  the  family. 
After  supper  the  two  Ministers 
took  leave,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  the  evening  service  at  the  church 
in  the  little  town.  The  old  Duke 
accompanied  them  to  the  door,  and 
spoke  nearly  as  foUows:  ^Sirs,  you 
are  the  representatives  of  your 
Church,  and  as  sudi  I  must  ask 
your   forgiveness.    I    have  sinned 


grievously  against  your  Church;  I 
have  slandered  you ;  but  now  I  see 
how  blind  and  misled  I  was.  I 
pledge  my  word  that  I  will  try  to 
undo  as  far  as  I  can  the  harm  €taX 
1  have  dona  Regard  me  from  to- 
day as  your  warm  friend'  In  spite 
of  all  their  surprise,  the  two  Ministers 
showed  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
answered  the  Duke  in  a  hearty 
manner,  and  one  becoming  their 
office.  The  two  gentlemen  heard 
J.  S.  preach  that  evening.  The 
next  afternoon  J.  S.  went  home,  and 
K.  went  to  N.  P.,  near  Nashville, 
Illinois,  to  hold  meetings  there  dur- 
ing the  week.  After  they  were  gone, 
Pastor  Sp.  visited  the  Duke,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place : 

Duhe :  Pastor  Sp.,  you  must 
preach  difierently  to  what  you  have 
hitherto  done.  Tour  preaching  is 
only  blundering;  and  in  all  your 
life  it  would  never  awaken  a  sinner. 
You  must  preach  just  like  these 
Methodist  Ministers ;  you  must  tell 
the  sinner  openly  that  unless  he  is 
bom  again  he  must  go  to  helL'— 
The  Pastor  of  the  place,  greatly 
shocked,  said !  '  But,  my  Lord  Duke, 
what  is  this  ?  Before  you  told  me 
to  abuse  the  Methodists  from  time 
to  time,  lest  any  of  my  members 
should  go  to  them ;  and  now  am  I  to 
preach  Kke  a  Methodist  Minister?' 

Duhe:  'So  I  did.  I  was  blind, 
and  knew  no  better.  But  now  God 
has  opened  my  e3res.  Preach  like 
the  Methodists;  and  if  your  con- 
gregation do  not  give  you  a  good 
salcffy,  you  shall  receive  fifty  dollan 
yearly  from  me  as  long  as  I  live ; 
bat  you  must  preach  sa* 

Duke  Paul  never  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  but  spoke  of  it 
as  'our  Church,'  praised  its  regula- 
tions and  Bible-teachings.  Hel^at 
last  his  pleasant  home  in  America, 
and  travelled,  so  they  say,  to  China 
and  India,  and  returned  tohis  home  in 
Germany,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
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THE  JACOBIN  CONQUEST  OF  PRANCE. 

BY    ANNIE     E.    KEELING. 

{Conduded  from  page  438.) 


The  Legislative  Assembly  spent  its 
last  days  of  existence  in  toiling  hard 
to  do  die  bidding  of  its  new  master, 
the  self-elected  Commune.  Hardly 
bave  we  space  to  catalogue  the  de- 
crees passed  in  baste  and  fear  from 
tbe  10th  of  August  to  the  20th  of 
September;  yet  they  were  important: 
'Suspension  of  the  king;  convoca- 
tion of  a  National  Convention;  dis- 
miffial  andarrest  of  the  late  Ministry; 
Danton  made  Minister  of  Justice ; 
SanterreCommandantoftheNational 
Guard  (vtos  Mandat,  shot  dead  by 
a  follower  of  Danton) ;  the  usurping 
Commune  recognised ;  the  arrest  of 
impecta  eniruited  to  all  patriot 
cUkenM;  all  officials  charged  with 
theezecution  of  the  laws  to  be  sus- 
pended; the  property  of  hnigr^  to 
be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  their 
relatLODS  imprisoned  in  their  own 
dwellings ;  all  nonjuring  priests  to  be 
exiled  or  deported/ — suchisbutafrao- 
tion  of  the  work  done  in  one  month. 
All  power,  civil  and  military, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobin  minority;  the  numerous 
prisons  of  Paris  were  overflowing 
with  its  real  or  fancied  opponents, 
and  yet  it  was  full  of  f evendh  appre- 
hensions. The  extraordinary  tri- 
bonal  set  to  work  to  dispose  of 
'the  vanquished  of  the  10th  of 
August,'  did  not  move  fast  enough ; 
in  five  days  it  had  only  guillotined 
three  innocent  men.  *  Lost  in  the 
immense  city,  confronted  by  an 
armed  National  Guard  twice  or  thrice 
iMiB  nnmerous,  and  an  apathetic 
or  iU>8atisfied  middle  class,  **the  pa^ 
triots,"  were  afraid.'  The  l^end  of 
an  armed  conspiracy  in  the  prisons 
roee  like  a  miasma  from  their  heated, 
onwholesome  imaginations;  'there 
were  royalist  leaders  and  soldiers 
eonoealed  all  around  Paris,  not 
fewer  tham  fifteen  thousand  in  num- 


ber; they  were  going  to  open  the 
prisons,  release  tlie  *'  suspects  "  who 
would  act  with  them,  set  free  the 
king  and  his  family,  and  murder  all 
the  patriots ;  it  was  best  to  be  before- 
hand with  such  traitors.'  Marat,  in 
number  after  number  of  the  Friend 
of  the  People^  urged  this  advice  on. 
the  populace,  and  the  grateful  Com- 
mune installed  him  at  once  as  its 
official  journalist.  He  was  incapable 
of  giving  dififerent  counsel,  being  sim- 
ply a  homicidal  monomaniac ;  he  had 
already  pronounced  that  the  execu- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  was  quite  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  pure  Republic.  Another  than  he 
was,  however,  the  real  author  of  the 
coming  slaughtei*.  'Marat,'  said 
Madame  Koland,  'holds  the  torch 
and  the  poignard ;  it  is  Danton  who 
conducts  everything.' 

It  is  now  that  we  are  first  con- 
fronted with  this  formidable  Jacobin, 
who  never  hesitated  to  say  of  the 
second  of  September,  '  It  was  I  who 
did  it; '  and  whose  dear-sighted,  re- 
morseless daring  makes  hun  show 
like  a  giant  among  his  half-insane 
comrades.  'I  never  recoil  before 
neceesaiy  crime,'  he  said;  perhaps 
not  quite  truly,  since  the  mair  s  heart 
in  him  once  or  twice  betrayed  him 
into  protecting  an  enemy  at  some 
risk  to  himself.  Yet  he  was  capable 
of  profound  treachery;  immensesimis 
with  which  the  Court  had  bribed  him 
to  serve  its  interests,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  to  foment  insurrec- 
tion; and  now  it  seemed  to  him 
fieo689ary  'to  interpose  a  river  of 
blood  between  the  Parisians  and  the 
hnigreM,^  Danton  and  his  party  had 
not  desired  war;  but  since  it  had 
been  forced  on  the  country,  it  must 
be  met.  '  The  republicans,'  he  said, 
*are  in  a  very  small  minority;  but 
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we  can  only  calculate  on  repablicans 
to  fight  our  foreign  enemies.  The 
rest  of  France  is  attached  to  royalty. 
We  must  terrify  the  royalists.'  .  .  . 
Indirectly  then  the  enthusiast  Bris- 
Bot,  the  eloquent  Yergniaud,  who  had 
insisted  on  war,  were  responsible 
for  the  impending  horrors. 

But  the  ruling  faction  had  still 
more  pressing  motives  for  crushing 
its  enemies  by  a  great  proof  of  power. 
The  Assembly  was  at  last  offering  a 
show  of  resistance  to  the  usurping 
Commune.  The  intruders  were  bid- 
den not  only  to  resign  in  favour  of 
ninety  delegates  to  he  legally  chosen 
by  the  sections  of  Paris,  but  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  property  which  they 
had  seized  since  the  10th  of  August. 
To  surrender  the  despotic  power,  the 
immense  wealth,  which  these  needy 
and  obscure  adventurers  had  sud- 
denly grasped,  was  what  they  would 
not  do,  especially  in  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching elections  to  the  National 
Convention.  Instead  of  resigning, 
the  Commune  decreed  its  own  per- 
manence, and  made  swift  arrange- 
ments for  a  terrible  coup-de-main. 

It  summoned  the  sections  of  Paris 
to  judge  the  prisoners.  Out  of  forty- 
eight  sections,  five  responded  on  the 
2nd  of  September  by  a  sentence  of 
death ;  that  sufficed.  All  was  rapidly 
decided,  from  the  judges  who  were 
to  preside  over  the  mock  trials,  to 
the  amount  of  pay  which  should  be 
allotted  to  the  executioners — work- 
men, most  of  them,  whose  time  was  of 
value,  and  who  found  killing  rather 
hard  work — the  assassins  being  few 
in  number — about  twenty  to  each 
prison,  it  is  calculated — ^and  the 
prisoners  very  numerous.  Things 
were  made  easy  for  them.  The 
gaolers  had  been  bidden  to  open  the 
doors,  and  not  to  interfere;  the 
prisoners  were  unarmed,  having  been 
deprived  even  of  their  table-knives 
and  forks,  and  were  srait  forth  one 
by  one,  like  ^eep  to  the  slaughter, 
to  the  Court  where  the  butchers 


awaited  them;  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  was  any  resistance  oflfered — a 
curious  trait,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared two  centuries  before  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Never 
was  the  work  of  murder  more  simple ; 
and  lest  any  scruples  should  be  felt 
as  to  the  absolute  rightness  of  the 
proceeding,  members  of  the  Com- 
mune a{^)eaied  from  time  to  time  on 
the  scene  of  action,  approved  what 
was  done,  and  bestowed  pay  and 
praise  on  the  doers. 

The  Commune  had  not  needed  to 
go  far  a-field  in  search  of  its  instru- 
ments ;  beside  the  fanatical  republi- 
can workmen  in  Paris,  there  were  the 
half-savagebands  of  MArseilhus  whom 
Barbarous  had  enUsted  and  brought 
from  the  South;  among  these  two 
classes  it  could  choose  freely.  We 
dare  not  follow  these  'patriot '  crim- 
inals through  the  *  six  days  and  five 
nights  of  ceaseless  slaughter,'  in 
which  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters  perished.  At  first  the 
murderers  displayed  at  rare  moment«> 
strange  gleams  of  humanity;  they 
did  not  plunder  their  victims ;  thej 
were  capable  of  rejoicing  when  a 
prisoner  was  pronounced  innocent 
and  liberated.  But  soon  they  became 
more  deeply  embruted.  All  the  wild 
beasts  sleeping  in  the  darkness  of  the 
heart  came  forth  into  open  day. 
Drunkenness^  theft  and  lust  joined 
hands  with  a  strange  passion  for 
deliberate  torture;  and  these  lost 
creatures,  transformed  into  the 
lowest  of  fiends,  seemed  sunk  far 
below  the  level  of  the  brute.  Hav- 
ing murdered  priests,  soldiers  and 
women,  imprisoned  on  political 
grounds ;  having  then  swept  off  the 
felons  and  vagabonds,  the  usual  in- 
mates of  the  gaols,  they  wound  up 
their  work  by  a  slaughter  of  forty- 
three  children  of  the  lowest  class, 
detained  at  Bicetre,  a  sort  of  House 
of  Correction.  These  poor  creatures, 
belonging  to  the  same  social  stratum 
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as  tfaeir  morderers,  were  very  hard 
to  IdlL  'In  that  comer/  said  a 
jailer,  desmhing  what  he  had  wit- 
nesaedj  *  they  made  a  heap  of  their 
bodies.  Next  day,  when  they  had 
to  be  buried,  it  was  a  heart-piercing 
spectacle.  One  only  lay  as  if  asleep, 
like  an  angel  of  the  good  God ;  the 
rest  were  fearfully  mangled/ 

Not  idly  does  our  historian  bid  us 
see  these  hangmen  and  cannibals 
transformed  into  revolutionary 
idiots,  *  as  the  dull,  heavy  vapours  of 
the  charnel-house,  mingled  with  the 
fames  of  wine,  rise  and  extinguish 
the  last  gleams  of  reason  in  their 
stupefied  brains,  in  which  two  ideas 
only  survive— danger  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  murder  of  the  enemies 
of  the  country.' 

This  gigantic  crime  had  all  the 
success  anticipated.  The  city,  struck 
dumb  with  fear,  tamely  elected  to 
the  Convention  all  the  promoters  of 
the  murders — chief  among  them 
Marat,  Danton,  Desmoulins,  Legen- 
dre  and  Bohespierre.  The  elections 
and  the  massacres  went  on  hand  in 
hand.  When  the  Electoral  Assembly 
was  transferred  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Jacobinsy  so  that  the  populace, 
present  in  the  galleries,  might  watch 
and  control  t&  voting,  it  had  to 
make  its  way  across  the  Pont-du- 
Change  between  two  lines  of  corpses, 
which  the  'killers'  were  bringing 
from  the  Ch&telet  and  the  Concier- 
gene,  a  agnificant  spectacle  which 
was  not  wasted  on  the  electors.  The 
'sovereign  people'  was  revealing 
itaelf  as  a  manifold  Nero. 

Multiply  the  horrors  in  Paris 
many  hundredfold,  and  you  have 
the  state  of  the  Provinces.  Again 
the  worst  atrocities  were  occurring 
in  the  South — at  Toubuse,  Aries, 
Avignon  and  Mft.rgfwll«yT  Emissaries 
of  the  Commune,  authorized  by  the 
gigged  and  helpless  Minister,  the 
'  Tirtoous  Roland '  himself,  preached 
the  Jacobin  gospel  everywhere  in  its 
terrible  simplicity.     'There  are  no 


more  laws,'  so  the  'glad  tidings' 
ran ;  *  every  one  is  master,  since  the 
people  is  sovereign ;  each  fraction  of 
the  People  is  free  to  take  what 
measures  he  thinks  best  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  Country. — ^Raise 
scaffolds,  let  your  town  walls  bristle 
with  gallows,  and  hang  on  them 
every  one  who  is  not  of  our  opinion.' 
As  nearly  as  possible  this  advice  was 
acted  on  to  the  letter.  The  provinces 
had  special  miseries  from  which  the 
capital  was  exempt.  The  volunteers 
who  were  being  constantlydespatched 
to  the  frontier,  were  not  always 
men  of  courage  and  devotion  hasten- 
ing to  fight  and  die  for  their  country ; 
their  ranks  were  swelled  to  the  due 
proportions  by  recruits  hastily  en- 
rolled from  tiie  worst  and  lowest 
classes,  who  found  it  easy  and 
delightful  to  practice  their  former 
lawless  trades  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages they  traversed.  There  is  no 
species  of  crime  disgracing  the  annals 
of  the  Revolution  in  which  'the 
volunteers '  have  not  their  full  share 
— witness  again  the  daily  appeals  for 
redress  sent  up  by  Qovernment 
officials  in  the  provinces  to  Roland, 
who  was  himself  too  helpless  to  do 
anything  but  make  the  notes  and 
summaries  which  still  remain  as 
evidences  of  his  industry  and  im- 
potence. 

'We  shall  become  a  people  of 
gods  I'  a  Republican  orator  had 
once  exclaimed  in  the  fulness  of 
revolutionary  lurdour.  An  old  de- 
lusion— ^we  find  it  in  the  history  of 
Eden.  The  people  who  dreamed  of 
deification  had  put  off  the  human 
only  to  put  on  the  fiend-like. 
Yergniaud  and  his  party  were  rudely 
disturbed  in  their  dreams  of  an 
ideal  Republic;  the  real  men  whom 
they  had  to  deal  with  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  pure  and  reasonable 
beings  who  were  to  people  that 
visionary  state.  But  they  still  had 
faith  in  eloquent  words  and  paper 
constitutions ;  and  as  in  spite  of  the 
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tflRiblepreBBure  ezerdBed  during  the 
elections  their  party  oould  command 
a  large  majority  in  the  Convention, 
they  imagined  that  hy  skilful  l^g^- 
latkiB  they  might  still  bestow  on 
iVwQoe  and  on  the  world  the  incom- 
parable boon  ofperf ect  government. 
Unhi^ily   France    was   lar^ly 
avene  to  its  would-be  governors;  and 
the  minority  in  the  Convention  had 
elements  of  terrible  strength.     It 
had  undergone  a  certain  de^adation 
of   character  which  did  not  lessen 
its  power.    The    most   respectable 
figure  in  the  new  group  of  Jacobin 
deputies  is  actually  Bobespierre,  that 
perfect  incarnation  of  sdf-worship- 
ping  fanatidsmi  whose  private  aparir 
menty  decorated  only  with  portraits 
and  busts  of  the  inmate,  and  hung 
round  with  mirrors  repeating  the 
same  image,  is  the  best  conceivable 
ty]fe  of    Jacobin  religion.      Saint- 
JiiBt^  the  comrade  of  Robespierre  in 
life  and  death,  presents  a  mind  of 
the  same  class,  more  darkly  shaded 
by  vice  and  atrocity.     Marat  wor- 
thily   completes   the     triumvirate, 
which  drew  to  itself  daily  the  worst 
characters    in    the    Ccmvention-^ 
the    Talliens,    the     Fouch^,     and 
the  Carriers.     Danton,  supreme  as 
yet,  despised  and  used  them :  'igno- 
rant   wretches,    without    common- 
sense  '  as  they  were,  they  had  strong 
lun0B  and  brutal  courage,  and  were 
without  scruples  of  honour  or  con- 
science. 

This  minority,  united  and  deter- 
mined, had  a  formidable  aUy  outside 
the  Convention  in  the  Commune  of 
Pari%  now  reconstituted  in  perma- 
nence— thanks  to  the  apathy  of  the 
Parisians,  who  were  still  largely 
Catholic  and  EoyaUst,  and  indifferent 
to  the  struggles  between  the  two 
factions  of  their  reigning  oppressors. 
For  the  men  of  La  Oironde  were 
intolerant  sceptics  and  fanatic  re- 
publicans, like  their  opponents;  they 
differed  from  them  chiefly  in  desiring 
'laws  and  not  blood.'    The  Com- 


mune, possessed  of  aU  places,  grades, 
arms  and  public  monies,  was  mistran 
in  Talis;  thelowest  of  thepopnlaoe, 
daily  filling  the  galleries  of  tiia  Con- 
vention, swayed  the  debates  of  the 
members.  If  the  L^gidative  As- 
sembly had  resembled  a  dasehroom 
full  of  quarrelling  sohoolboyB,  the 
Convention  was  hke  an  arena  of 
gladiators,  contending  under  the 
eager  gaae  of  some  hundreds  of 
spectators,  who  ai{^laiided  their 
favourites  and  hooteid  down  their 
opponents,  drowning  the  wordsof  un- 
popular speakers  in  savage  damonrs. 
Deputies  and  spectators  alike  oame 
armed,  for  opposing  parties,  within 
the  hall  and  without^  were  often 
engaged  in  actual  bodily  conflict. 

Under  this  terrible  physical  pies- 
sure  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
decreed.  Yergniaud,  who  but  the 
night  before  had  dunonstrated  the 
'  frightful  iniquity,  useleaBneas  and 
danger'  of  this  measure,  himself 
voted  for  it  on  the  morrow,  and  by 
his  single  vote,  influencing  many 
others,  turned  the  scale  against  the 
king.  Day  after  day  the  majority 
becune  weaker,  voting  in  temor  df 
its  life  the  very  decrees  which  placed 
the  life  of  every  citizen  at  the  merey 
of  the  faction,  and  crowning  this 
suicidal  work  with  the  decision  that 
Mn  case  of  political  denunciation, 
the  members  of  the  Convention 
itself  could  be  accused  and  tried.' 

The  weapon  thus  fashioned  was  at 
once  levelled  against  its  makers. 
For  the  Girondins  had  been  goil^ 
of  two  unpardonable  sins ;  they  bftd 
denounced  the  maasaere  of  Septem- 
ber, which  an  eminent  Jacobin  had 
described  as  *  the  first  article  in  the 
revolutionary  Creed ' ;  they  had  re- 
quired the  trial  and  punishment  o! 
its  perpetrators ;  they  had  pereonallj 
accused  Marat,  '  the  Friend  of  the 
Peoj^'  himself ;  and  then  oourage 
had  failed  them  to  carry  these  pro* 
oeedings  to  a  legitimate  end.  Undtf 
the  howls  of  the  galleries,  under  the 
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vioknce  of  tke  inolv  th^j  bad  trem- 
\M,  kentatad,  apdbgbed  and  with- 
diamoL  Tha  pvadanMunt  faction 
determiiied  to  rid  itetiki  of  tba  men 
who  darad  to  critMiza  the  actions 
whkh  ImmI  aecorad  its  own  pro- 
eroincaea,  and  who,  being  incapable 
of  holding  thnr  own  by  similar  pro- 
oeedingi,  wvre  hiachndMaB  as  irri- 
tatmg  as  fedble. 

PetitMiis,  with  long  lials  of  sig- 
natoxis  obtained  by  threats  and 
Tioknoe^  began  to  be  praented,  day 
after  day,  demanding  that  the  Con- 
vention  dioiild  expel  ^  the  Twenty- 
two '•'-the  most  noted  d^nties  of 
La  Qinmde;  and  as  the  Assembly 
dedined  to  act  at  onoe  on  these  peti- 
tions, a  plan  for  seising  and  mas- 
saeringthaobnozioii»inenwasn^idly 
matared  by  some  of  the  wilder 
subordinates  of  the  faction.  But 
the  Jaoobin  leaders  cheeked  this 
nsh  proceeding,  as  being  likely  to 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  proTinces, 
alnady  ripe  for  revolt^  and  re- 
cooimended  steps  which  might  be 
made  to  wear  a  certain  air  of 
legality.  '  The  point  was  to  invoke 
agBiDst  the  delegated  and  provi- 
SKmal  powers  of  the  Govemment 
the  saperior  and  inalienable  rights 
of  the  People,  and  to  sobstitate  for 
the  legal  authorities,  essentially  lim- 
ited, the  revohrtaonary  authority, 
eBBentially  absolute.'  Hie  'dxcum- 
^)eet  and  decent  Bebespieive'  issued 
lus  gnaided  but  intelligible  instruc* 
tioDs.  'Let  all  good  dtiaens,'  he 
»id,  'asaemble  in  their  sections,  and 
come  to/orm  ua  to  order  the  arrwt 
nf  the/mMess  depmiits: 

The  programme  thus  soggested  was 
GUried  oat  with  oonriderable  skilL 
The  wmy  for  action  was  cleared  by 
»pid  anests  of  all  citizens  likely 
to  ofier  opposition,  especially  the 
editors  of  *  anti-patriotic '  news- 
pepers.  And  after  seven  days  of 
armed  popular  pressore  and  of 
feeble  resistance,  the  novel  spectacle 
wee   presented  of  the  Bepresentar 
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tiyes  of  the  Nation  shnt  up  in 
their  Hall  by  an  army  of  the  basest 
populace,  and  held  straitly  besic|ped 
for  many  hours,  until  they  consented 
to  pronounce  the  required  deorea 
The  numbers  of  the  besiegers  were 
swelled  by  certain  battidions  of 
volunteers  detained  for  this  service 
on  their  way  to  La  Yend^,  where 
the  Boyalist  reaction  needed  cheek- 
ing. They  were  furnished  not  only, 
with  pikes,  swords  and  guns,  but 
with  one  hundred  and  8izty»three 
cannons,  worked  by  JacolMn  artil- 
lerymen. Vainly  the  Convention 
sallied  forth  en  masse,  formally 
claimed  its  liberty  by  the  mouth  of 
its  President,  and  sought  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  weapons  sur- 
rounding it;  it  was  to  remain  im- 
prisoned until  it  should  consent 
to  *  surrender  the  Twenty-two 
within  twenty-four  hours.'  Cowed 
and  wearied,  full  of  disgust  and 
dread,  the  majority  be^m  very 
seasonably  to  remember  that  tli^ 
imperilled  deputies  being  not 
actually  present,  their  lives  were 
not  in  immediate  danger;  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  saved  the 
small  remnant  of  their  consciences 
by  abstaining  from  voting ;  and  the 
Jacobins  found  it  easy  to  carry  the 
proscription  not  of  the  Twenty-two 
only,  but  of  various  other  Girondins. 
There  is  much  of  ghastly  farce  in 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  gro- 
tesque is  certainly  uppermost  when 
we  see  Danton  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  Henriot,  the  insurgent  leader, 
while  the  President  solemnly  sum- 
mons him  to  withdraw  his  troops 
and  leave  the  Convention  to  its 
duties.  '  Go  on  your  way,*  ran  the 
more  potent  whisper,  'don't  be 
afraid — we  want  to  prove  that  the 
Assembly  is  free— hold  fast.'  And 
the  tragi-comedy  attains  its  height 
when  the  Assembly,  slinking  back 
to  its  Hall  like  a  beaten  hound  to 
its  kennel,  heara  the  mild  voice  of 
the  paralytic  Couthon  deliberately 
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uttering,  '  Citizens,  all  members  of 
the  Convention  must  now  be  re- 
assured .  as  to  their  liberty. . .  .Now 
you  must  acknowledge  that,  in  your 
deliberations,  you  are  free.'  After 
the  faroe,  the  tragedy ;  after  mock- 
ery, death. 

*  The  Convention,  having  mutilated 
itself,  is  henceforth  merely  a  govern- 
ment-machine in  the  hands  of  a 
clique;  the  Jacobin  conquest  is 
complete;  and  under  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  the  great  game  of 
the  guillotine  may  begin.' 

If  we  reckon  from  1789,  this  con- 
quest had  required  but  four  years  for 
its  completion.  June,  1793,  wit- 
nessed the  final  triumph  just  de- 
scribed. In  truth  the  faction  had 
worked  in  favourable  circumstances ; 
its  most  dangerous  opponents  being 
men  of  words  and  not  of  deeds ;  the 
Executive  being  bound  hand  and 
foot ;  and  the  mass  of  the  nation  un- 
skilled and  careless  apprentices  to 
the  duties  of  freo  citizens.  Such  a 
conjunction  could  not  often  recur. 
But  the  Jacobin  tactics  have  been 
frequently  employed  by  men  of 
similar  opinions  since,  and  rarely 
without  a  perilous  measure  of  suc- 
cess; thestudyof  this  period,  there- 
fore, is  more  than  a  matter  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity. 

It  has  another  aspect  of  consider- 
able interest :  its  story  is  capable  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  question, 
so  often  agitated  now-a-days,  asto  the 
species  of  morality  which  may  exist 
without  any  sanction  from  religion, 
or  any  basis  in  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Judge  Whose  righteous  will  is  law. 
The  heroes  of  tHs  history  had  suc- 
ceeded in  despoiling  themselves  of 
religious  belief  as  much  as  is  possible 
to  mortal  man.  In  their  own  fashion 
they  were  undoubtedly  seeking  the 
welfare  of  Humanity ;  their  aim  was 
to  secure  « the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.'  Believing  that 
this  end  was  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  triumph  of  republican  ideas,  they 


felt  justified  in  employing  all  and 
every  means  to  secure  it.    Truthful- 
ness was  no  sacred  virtue  in  the  eyes 
of  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  won 
their  way  to  power  by  producing 
forged  credentials:  'by  fabricating 
an  artificial  and  violent  opinion,  and 
giving  it  the  iw*!"i"g  of  a  national, 
sponteneous  desire.'  Since  the  nation 
was  so  blind  as  not  to  believe  in  the 
saving    dogmas    of    revolution,  its 
wouM-be  benefactors  felt  themsdves 
bound  to  produce  the  necefisary  sem- 
blance of  such  belief!    And  since 
treachery,  spoliation    and    murder 
proved  efficient  agents  in  this  for- 
gery of  opinion,  they  did  not  fear  to 
employ  them.     Why  should  they? 
They  saw  no  special  saorednese  in  the 
life  of  man,  for  they  beard  no  Divine 
voice  saying,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der.' If  to  take  the  lives  of  a  certain 
number  of  men  could  serve  the  ulti- 
mate interests  of  the  species,  why 
should  they  hesitate  because  of  the 
law  once  given  by  Moees,  which  they 
deemed  an  outworn  Jewisih  super- 
stition ?  They  saw  no  special  sacred- 
ness  in  property;  on  Uie  contrary, 
the  possession  of  wealth  i^^peared 
rath^  criminal,  all   human  bongs 
having  an  equal  right  to  the  gooi 
things  of  this  life.  But  if  the  money 
owned  by  one  individual  ooold  serve 
the  interests  of  Humanity  more  effec- 
tually in  the  hands  of  another,  that 
second  person  was  justified  in  seiang 
it.     Therefore  they  plunged  their 
hands  dee|fiy  into  the  cofifers  of  the 
State  and  the  pockets  of  individuals, 
and  employed  the  proceeds  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Bevolution, 
and  of  themselves  its  most  ^thfol 
servants.     And  if  thieves,  harlots 
and  murderers  served  the  cause  of 
the  Bepublic  better  than  reputable 
persons  hampered  with  sorapleB  of 
conscience,  the  scum  and  ofiboouring 
of  the  earth  must  be  held  more  truly 
virtuous  than  those  who   failed  to 
see  and  promote  the  bestintereets  of 
the  race. 
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Sneh  was  the  perf ecUy  de-religion- 
used  morality  of  the  Jacobins ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  their  practice  has 
recommended  their  principles  to  the 
world  at  large ;  while  for  the  people 
whose  government  they  had  seized, 
the  resolt  was  some  years  of  suffering 


not  easy  to  parallel.  Yet  the  nation 
which  had  fallen  on  such  evil  days 
was  not  lost;  the  very  war  into 
which  it  had  been  flung  by  its  mis- 
taken rulers  had  a  saving  power, 
awakening,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
ages,  the  noble  passion  of  patriotism. 
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OF   BABNSTAPLE. 


Mabt  Hslen  Sthons  was  cradled 
in  Methodism.  Her  great-grand- 
father was  converted  under  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  he  heard, 
in  1789.  The  old  family  home  at 
fiilbrook,  where  her  grandipather  stUl 
waits  his  summons  to  the  eternal 
Tnanfiions,  became  at  once  a  Metho- 
dist centre  and  preaching-place. 
The  prosent  writer  believes  that 
every  descendant  of  his  grandfather, 
including  the  fifth  generation,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Church.  Mary  was 
bom  at  Dnnster,  in  1856.  Her  life 
was  materially  influenced  by  a  long 
course  of  illness  in  infancy,  which 
terminated  in  lameness.  This  neces- 
nrily  modified  her  early  education, 
and  gave  a  kind  of  gentle  minor 
key,  although  by  no  means  a  melan- 
choly tone  to  her  spirit.  None  of  her 
family  circle  can  recollect  a  wrong 
action,  word,  or  look  from  her. 
Cheerful  docUity  pervaded  her  life ; 
although,  especially  in  her  maturer 
years,  striking  individuality  and 
^tfe  dedaon  were  her  well-marked 
charscteristics. 

But  amiable  and  exemplary  as 
her  whole  life  had  been,  she  very 
deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
bom  again.  At  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  she  was  completely  melted 
into  tearful  penitence  during  a 
special  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  theBamstaple  Sunday-school.  She 
vas  soon  able  to  rejoice  in  a  sense 
of  pardon ;  and  from  that  time  she 
was  a   consistent  member  of    the 


Methodist  Society;  joining,  in  her 
quiet,  loving  way,  in  any  Church 
work  which  presented  itself.  Her 
humble  and  sensitive  disposition, 
however,  made  her  the  subject  of 
feeling  at  one  time  almost  morbid. 
But  tiie  cloud  passed  away;  and 
especially  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  her  Christian  experience 
was  very  definitely  maturing. 

After  her  death,  it  was  found 
that  during  this  time  she  had  been 
keeping  a  copious  diary,  evidently 
intended  for  no  eye  but  her  own. 
Its  naturalness  and  sincerity  are 
evident  throughout.  The  tenderness 
of  her  conscience  and  her  genuine 
humility  are  manifest  everywhere, 
joined  with  an  earnest  yearning  for 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God  in  all 
thedetailsof  every-day  life.  But  there 
is  this  striking  feature  :  she  sought 
holiness  as  a  preparation  for  life 
rather  than  for  death  ;  for  through- 
out its  two  hundred  and  forty 
closely-written  pages,  there  appear 
no  forebodings  of  early  death,  al- 
though the  last  entry  is  very  signi- 
ficant. In  her  a  delicate  frame,  and 
a  gentle,  sensitive  disposition  were 
combined  with  energy  of  will  and 
persevering  determination  to  do  her 
duty,  forgetting  herself,  but  seeking 
to  be  of  service  to  those  around  her. 

Early  in  her  diary  she  says : 

*  I  intend  to  write  down  my  tempta- 
tions, and  to  try  to  live  each  day  a  life 
of  self-renonncing,  and,  as  I  have  op- 
portunity, to  help  others.  Though  my  path 
may  seem  dull  and  monotonous,  surely 
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it  is  where  God  has  placed  me,  and 
strength  will  be  given  sufficient  to  my 
day.  I  am  80  thankful  I  thought  of 
keeping;  this  journal,  because  I  feel  sure 
it  will  help  me  in  attaining  a  better  life. 
I  have  heard  there  is  scope  for  nobleness 
in  •▼ecy  life,  bat  mine  seems  such  a 
narrow,  insignificant  situation.  Still,  I 
can  try  to  choose  the  purer,  upright  way, 
and  Ood  will  guide  my  footsteps  in  a 
right  path/ 

*  "In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,** 
is  my  text  for  to-day.  In  seeking  to 
raise  my  life  to  a  higher  standard,  it  can 
only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  as  I  get  nearer  to  Christ, 
beauty  and  completeness  will  not  be 
lacking.  The  main  thing  is  to  know 
really  where  duty  caUs.  It  is  scarcely 
wise  to  plan  work  for  every  moment,  as 
there  is  greater  chance  of  failing.  I 
want  to  learn  the  secret  of  stopping 
either  work  or  rest  at  the  right  time. 
X  long  to  Icnow  really  what  is  the  work 
for  me.' 

'This  morning  I  thmk  I  did  }'ield  my 
all  to  God  to  use  as  He  wills ;  but  there 
seems  so  little  scope  for  usefulness  in  my 
life.  How  can  I  get  better  or  rise  to  a 
higher  standard  in  life?  In  just  going 
the  round  of  duties,  mending  old  things, 
cleaning,  dusting,  going  errands,  and  so 
the  days  go.  But  I  will  try  to  do  my 
beet,  and  seek  always  to  do  what  my 
Saviour  loves,  and  He  will  guide  me  day 
by  day.' 

•I  trust  it  has  been  a  day  of  doing 
God's  will.  Each  moment  was  filled ;  and 
I  find  it  best  to  hare  a  plenty  to  do  and 
to  think  less  of  self.  Miss  Faringham's 
lecture  on  Modem  Women  had  many 
lessons  in  It  for  me.  There  is  work  for 
every  woman,  and  none  need  be  lonely. 
I  ^  want  to  be  a  true  woman  and  use 
all  my  powers  to  make  home  happy.  I 
will  tr>'  to  live  in  the  present,  and  re- 
member that  the  way  to  nobility  and 
honour  is  the  path  of  duty.* 

'  Sometimes  I  do  prove  that  <*  a  life  of 
aell-renouncing  lov«  is  a  life  of  liberty ;  ** 
and  these  last  few  days  my  greatest  help 
has  been  in  living  for  others,  having  every 
moment  filled  with  work.  But  how 
meagre  is  my  power  I  O,  I  have  tried  to 
do  my  work  well !  I  am  very  subdued, 
and  feel  utterly  weak.  God  is  leading 
me  nearer  to  Himself.  I  long  to  know 
His  will,  and  to  do  it.  After  all,  earth  is 
but  to  prepare  us  for  heaven ;  and  if  that 
is  accomplished,  what  does  it  matter  what 
wastes  we  have  to  pass  through  to  get 
there.' 

•  The  last  few  days  I  have  lived,  and 
«]q>erienoed  a  foretaste  of  a  new  life.    I 
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doing  *'  all  for  Jesus."*  * 

'Last  night,  almost  in  an  agony,  I 
besought  for  power  to  cast  all  at  Jesus' 
feet.  Perhaps  I  have  been  looking  too 
»aGh  to  feeling;  and  cm  my  knees  this 
morning  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
Bible  at  its  word.  I  mean  that  there  I 
read  so  much  of  having  the  Divine  nature 
g^ven  to  us,  and 'our  old  selves  taken 
away.  I  win  trust  without  the  feeling ; 
and  I  know  the  love  and  fulness  will 
come.  If  I  make  it  my  cme  aim  to  live 
for  God,  all  desires  will  be  satisfied ;  and 
to-day,  though  weakly  and  faintly,  I  try 
to  lean  on  Jesus.    O,  may  Be  be  my  all ' 

'IfeelJeeosismine.  He  is  alll  want.' 
My  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  when  1 
think  of  all  the  mercies  and  forbearance 
God  has  shown  me  this  year.  If  then 
is  trial  in  store  for  me.  He  knows  Who 
cannot  err  the  why  and  the  whemoie  of 
it.  This  year  I  have  been  led  through  a 
diflicult  path,  and  have  often  murmured; 
but  now  I  feel  Jesus  is  everything  to  me^ 
and  I  have  indeed  found  the  fresh  springs 
in  Him,  and  the  gentle  flow  has  been 
purer  and  deeper  than  the  old  tooent 
could  ever  be,' 

*  My  birthday '  (her  last)  '  has  again 
come  round.  This  morning  I  felt  so  i 
trustful  and  ha^^y.  I  feel  that  Jeses 
has  forgiven  all  my  badcslidiqgB,  and  a 
better  life  is  in  store  for  me.  I  want  to 
have  more  love  to  my  Saviour,  that  He 
maybe  supreme  in  my  heart.  I  want 
Him  to  take  possession  of  me.  As  to 
getting  more  olever,  there  seona  vexy 
little  chance  of  that ;  but  if  it  is  the  will 
of  God,  I  will  try  to  use  every  opportunity 
of  gaining  knowledge.  It  seems  veiy  i 
old  to  be  twenty-four.'  ' 

*  I  often  read  what  I  wrote  %  year  ago 
Twelve  months  ago  to<lay  I  wrote  that  I 
God  knew  what  path  was  best  for  me  to  | 
tread,  and  I  see  it  more  than  ever  novr. 

I  see  more  than  ever  that  I  ought  to  use 
all  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge. 
I  was  wonderfoUy  bleat  lastnigtit  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Sunday-lesson.* 

'  The  life  of  faith  seems  so  much  more 
real  and  beautiful.  I  have  been  so  happy ! 
There  is  a  difference,  I  oaimot  ecplain 
what,  but  O I  it  is  a  blessed  eacporience. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  have  been  entirely 
given  up.  Whether  it  will  last  or  not  I 
can't  teU,  but  Jesus  wished  our  joy  to  be 
full.' 

'  I  have  had  pleasant  xeoognition  from 
friends.  But  have  I  gained  afaritnally  I 
Am  I  nearer  God,  more  given  up  to  Him  ? ' 

*I  read  Miss  Havergal  on  Our  U}ts 
kept  only  for  Ckritt.  How  seldom  I 
speak  for  Him.    At  Class  this  evening  I 
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was  able  to  speak  of  God's  giacions  deal- 
infls,  and  to  aaj  that  tlK>ii^  I  had  been 
led  a  way  I  should  not  ba¥e  Qbo^en,  I 
feU  it  was  the  right  way;  that  Cbxist 
folly-  satisfied  all  my  longings.' 

'Sin  Is  more  hatefid  than  ever.  I 
ptove  how  weak  I  am  often ;  bat  instead 
of  being  my  nature,  it  is  the  thing  I 
would  not  do.  I  iook  forward  to  when 
it  will  be  entirely  conquered.  I  think  my 
lesson  is  nearly  learnt,  and  that  Jesos 
wiU  give  me  seme  life-work;  bat 
kave  I  not  a  miasion  now  in  doing  all  for 
Him?' 

*  Mr.  B.  met  ns  for  tickets.  I  was  able 
to  tell  my  precious  experience,  for  it  has 
been  so.  Mr.  B.  said  Ood  was  making 
roomfor  Himself  in  my  heart.  It  makes 
any  trial  and  giring  up  for  Je«as  so  much 
sweeter.  This  moniing  I  prayed  very 
much  that  all  that  is  despicable  in  me 
may  be  taken  away ;  that  I  may  be  true, 
bonoazable  and  pure,  and  ay  character 
foimed  alight.  Liring  seems  so  awfully 
responsible.' 

*  I  feel  rather  cast  down,  not  entirely 
with  my  own  burden.  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  a  lot  thece  \b  in  life  we  cannot 
understand.  So  much  seems  out  of  order 
and  wrong.  It  is  sooh  continuous  labour 
and  disappointment;  so  much  that  we 
would  have  different.  "Thou  knowest. 
Lord,  the  weariness  and  sorrow.**  Then 
what  good  am  I,  or  can  I  do  in  the  future  ? 
1  can  only  trust  in  ny  Heaven^  Father ; 
and  iwfff^ni^  of  giving  way  to  sad  and 
bitter  thoughts,  do  just  what  seems  right 
this  afternoon,  and  feel  that  Ood  will 
give  irtrength  saffiolent  for  the  day/ 

'It  is  like  excusing  myself,  but  I 
believe  part  of  my  failure  yesterday  was 
owing  to  t^ysical  weakness.  I  never  felt 
so  near  fainting  a&  once  or  twice  during 
the  service  last  evening,  and  I  was  so 
tired.  I  wanted  my  last  Sunday  in 
Barnstaple  to  be  one  of  special  blessing, 
h«t  I  fait  aU  QDSIrw.  Xtwedtehea 
seaie  of  the  evil  one  tor  bm,  ttet  srhen  I 
was  weary  and  ill  in  body,  I  put  it  all 
down  to  q^rfxttnal  derleasif^  and  it  has 
sften  led  me  into  distmat  aad  tka.  This 
^^»^rg  I  leel  a  Ireeh  teadamees  and 
loaging  to  be  entirely  in  Jeaos.  His  love 
has  oooM  with  renewed  sweetness,  and 
1  foel  He  will  give  me  strength  entirely 
to  overoome  sin.' 

*  It  has  beenaveiy  busy  day,  so  much 
Co  settle,  and  little  things  to  see  4K>;  and 
now  I  iHMne  oome  up  to  write  ih/e  last 
time  before  I  go  away.  I  do  feel  very 
thankfial  for  the  way  I  have  been  led. 
I  think,  too,  of  the  time  these  months 
past  when  I  lelt  so  wonderfully  happy 
aad  satislKed,  though  I  could  not  under- 


stand a  good  deal  in  life.  Then  sin  has 
not  the  power  over  me  it  had.  n^ough 
I  know  changes  will  come,  I  can  go  for- 
ward trusting  in  Jesus.' 

It  seems  to  have  given  a  complete- 
ness to  Mary^s  life,  that  during  hw 
last  year  on  earth  she  spent  some 
tune  in  vifiLting  loving  friends  in 
London  and  in  SomerseUhire;  thus 
deepening  and  renewing  friendaAups 
and  leaving  impressions  which,  from 
the  testimony  of  numerous  letters 
received  since  her  death,  are  now 
embalmed  as  sacred  memories.  Dur- 
ing these  visits  she  wrote  to  a 
friend: 

'  I  feel  such  confidence  in  the  guiding 
hand  of  God.  If  we  place  our  hands  in 
His,  He  will  lead  us. 

<  I  see  more  than  ever  that  €k>d's  way 
is  best.  My  experience  lately  has 
been  very  precious,  and  although,  alas  1 1 
am  far  from  what  I  ought  to  be,  I  feel 
Jesus  is  all  I  want.  He  satisfies  me 
entir^y. 

'I  try  to  live  in  the  present.  I  see 
more  than  ever  that  nothing  really  satis- 
fies but  Christ.  I  have  felt  the  infijoite 
love  of  God  drawing  me.  I  have  an 
.  overpowering  sense  of  my  sin — and  that 
He  should  bear  with  me  stiU  i 

*  I  do  want  to  overoome  a  spirit  which 
I  despise  in  others :  a  love  of  approba- 
tion, and  thinking  so  much  of  attention. 
How  despicable  it  is  !    Yet  It  is  the  same 

'Spirit  in  me. 

*  We  came  home  yesterday.  Dire^y  I 
got  into  the  house  I  felt  an  earnest 
strengthening  feeling  that  this  was  my 
place  and  work.  I  want  to  leave  all  the 
past,  and  learn  God's  will  only.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for 
some  months  before  her  death  in- 
sidious disease  was  at  work.    During 

these  last  few  weeks  she  writes : 

<I  feel  only  half  liring;  everything 
seams  so  colourless;  yet  I  want  more 
than  all  to  conquer  myself,  to  be  true  and 
pure.  All  these  nothings  in  Ufe  must  be 
my  Heavenly  Father's  appointment.  I 
wUl  oome  to  Him  in  my  weakness,  but  I 
have  no  strength  .  .  . 

*  I  long  to  live  a  purer,  truer  life;  and  I 
feel  very  thankful  that  the  life  of  conse- 
cration seems  more  practicable.  So  now 
I  will  trust  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
ask  Him  to  do  to  me  what  He  pleases. 
All  I  want  is  to  love  and  serve  Him ;  but 
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O  1  the  days  are  very  weary  and  long 
sometimes,  and  at  three  and  twenty  it 
seems  long  to  look  for  the  end  of  life.' 

The  following  was  written  the  day 
after  the  last  opportunity  she  had  A 
taking  the  Lord  s  Supper : 

'I  have  sem  that  there  is  a  hleewd  ex- 
perience to  be  had,  and  sometimes  a  fore- 
taste has  been  given  me.  A  new  strength 
of  sonl,  power  to  rise  above  all  earthly 
things.  I  scaroely  know  how  to  describe 
it.  I  have  felt  a  fortitude  and  entire 
trust  in  God,  which  has  been  very  pre- 
dons ;  also  a  more  absolute  power  to  re- 
sist sin.  It  is  not  that  earthly  Joys  have 
lost  their  charm,  but  God  has  given 
special  strength.  The  Bacrament  last 
night  was  a  time  of  renewed  consecra- 
tion. I  felt  aU  I  wanted  was  6hd,  It 
was  a  deeper  soul-stirring  yearning 
than  I  ever  knew ;  and  to-day  I  feel  the 
things  of  earth  are  secondary  if  I  may 
but  Hve  for  Him. 

•My  mind  is  stayed  on  God.  Ifeelthat 
He  is  portioning  out  my  life  for  me.  It 
is  not  that  I  have  any  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  have  a  deep  trust  in  and  love 
to  God,  and  I  know  He  will  order  all.' 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  last  of  her 
earthly  life,  she  attended  the  usual 
services,  including  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  evening  Society-meet- 
ing. After  her  deaUi  some  memo- 
randa of  questions  put  by herscholars 
were  found,  which  she  intended 
answering  on  the  following  Sabbath. 


At  home  she  played  and  sung  ber 
favourite  hymn  (842  in  our  Hymn- 
Book).  All  she  wrote  on  this  day 
was :  '  I  long  so  mudi  for  purity  of 
heart,  and  to  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  sin.' 

Easter  Monday  was  her  last  day 
of  active  life.  '  I  can  come  afrash 
to-day  to  my  infinite,  loving  Saviour. 

0  to  be  pure  and  true,  and  to 
feel  He  is  choosing  my  life !     Can 

1  ever  praise  Him  for  His  long- 
suffering? 

These  are  probably  the  last  words 
she  ever  wrote.  After  tea  she  read 
for  some  time  to  the  old  servant  who 
had  nursed  ber  in  infancy ;  then  she 
took  a  solitary  walk,  returning  in 
very  good  spirits,  and  fillod  up  the 
last*  hour  of  apparent  health  in  some 
table  games,  thinking  that  it  bad 
been  a  dull  Bank  Holiday  for  an 
inmate  of  the  house  who  had  been 
neoessarily  detained  at  home.  While 
thus  engaged,  she  was  seized  with 
pain  and  obliged  to  retire  to  tbs 
sofa.  She  spent  a  sleepless  night  in 
much  pain.  Early  on  the  Wednet- 
day,  she  slept  away  without  a 
struggla  Her  Saviour  willed  that 
she  should  be  with  Him  to  behold 
His  glory. 


MBS.  Mary  A»n  Lbadlat,  late  of  Fala- 
graye,  Scarborough,  and  formerly  of 
Stainton  Dale.  feU  asleep  in  Jesus,  Janu- 
Bxy  18th,  1879.  aged  seventy-one  years 
Her  early  Uffe  was  spent  at  Barugh,  near 
Rckenng.  where,  with  her  parents,  she 
attended  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church.  While  she  was  young,  the 
ramily  removed  to  Cloughton,  near  Scar- 
.f?^?'  ?^^  ^®  became  acquainted 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  in 
her  sixteenth  year  yielded  to  the  striv- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  and  obtained  a  sense  of 
pardon  tlm)ugh  faith  in  her  Redeemer 
tiS^  "^1  united  herself  to  the  people 
of  God,  and  from  the  commencement  to 
J?L  -f®*""?  ^®'  ChristUn lifeshe adorned 
l^^Jf^?^^  oS®  ""^  ^^  ^®'  Saviour  in  aU 
thmgs/     She  greatly  prized  the  CW 
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meeting,  and  found  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship much  comfort  and  help.  Her  ex- 
perience was  often  of  very  great  sendee 
to  her  Class-mates.  Devotion  was  the 
habit  of  her  life.  Foar  or  five  times 
during  the  day  she  would  retire  for  com- 
munion with  Him  Who  *  seeth  in  secret,' 
and  ber  reward  was  open.  In  the  Prayer- 
meetings,  when  she  prayed  the  whole 
assembly  felt  that  one  who  had  '  power 
with  God '  was  interceding  on  their  be- 
half. No  visit  of  friends  was  ever  allowed 
to  prevent  her  from  appearing  in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord. 

At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  tfr- 
Thomas  Leadlay,  a  consistent  m^nber  of 
the  Society  in  the  same  place.  Here  they 
remained  about  eleven  years,  and  then 
removed  to   Stainton  Dale.    With  new 
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oppcnrtonities,  she  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  fnither  the  spiritaal  well-being 
of  the  people.  Her  house  was  always 
open  to  the  messengers  of  salvation,  all 
alike  being  welcomed   in  the   Siaster's 


When  her  hnsband  retired  from  busi- 
ness they  removed  to  Scarborough,  where 
they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
In  1864  her  hnsband  died  in  Christ.  She 
gave  herself  afresh  to  Ood.  Clonghton, 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  days, 
needed  a  more  convenient  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  she  determined  to  promote  its 
erection.  She  had  the  joy  also  of  laying 
one  of  the  corner-stones,  and  seeing  a 
neat  little  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God. 

Being  on  a  visit  to  her  niece  at  Nor- 
manbj,  in  the  Kirby-moorside  Circuit, 
at  the  Christmas  of  1878,  she  noted  the 
want  of  a  better  chi^  there,  and  started 
the  project  by  a  sabscripUon.  A  beauti- 
ful new  chapel  now  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  one. 

On  January  17th,  while  at  tea,  she 
complained  of  illness,  but  decided  to 
attend  the  evening  service.  When  she 
returned  she  was  seized  with  violent 
pain,  accompanied  with  great  difficulty 
in  breathing.  Five  or  six  times  she  re- 
peated, •  Lord,  help  me  I  *  She  became 
insensible.  After  a  few  hours  conscious- 
ness was  restored.  During  the  night  she 
frequently  said,  'Christ  is  the  Head 
Physician,  and  I  am  in  His  hands.  His 
will  be  done.*  Then  she  prayed  for  His 
presence,  and  expressed  unbounded  trust 
in  her  Saviour,  repeating  the  words : 

'  I  the  chief  of  sizmers  am. 
Bat  Jesus  died  for  me.' 

Just  before  midnight  she  passed  away  to 
her  eternal  home. 

J.N. 

Ms.  JoHV  NoBTOK  died  at  Lucton,  in  the 
Leominster  Circuit,  on  March  2nd,  1880. 
He  was  bom  at  Bishop's  Castle,  Shrop- 
shire, in  1820,  his  parents  being  members 
of  the  Kstablished  Church.  He  was  the 
subject  of  the  striving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  early  childhood,  and  of  a  deepening 
conviction  of  his  need  of  something  which 
be  did  not  yet  possess.  About  his  twentieth 
year  these  gracious  impressions  were  in- 
tensified ;  Ids  anxiety  about  his  spiritual 
(State  became  so  great  that  his  health 
gave  way.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends 
he  tried  change  of  air  and  scenery,  but 
returned  to  his  home  having  failed  to 
obtain  improvement  either  in  bodily 
health  or  peace  of  mind.  His  desire  was 
to  meet  with  some  who  could  open  clearly 


to  him  the  way  to  peace  with  God. 
Shortly  afterwards  this  desire  was  met 
by  his  introduction  to  one  who  was  pre- 
pared by  a  persona]  experience  of  saving 
grace  to  impart  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement required,  and  Mr.  Norton 
was  soon  made  happy  in  the  love  of 
God.  The  evidence  of  acceptance  with 
God  which  he  then  received  he  was  en- 
abled to  hold  fast  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  joined  a  small  Methodist  So-  ' 
dety  whose  members  held  their  Class- 
meeting  in  a  cottage  at  the  village  near 
to  his  home.  Of  tluit  Class  he  was  soon 
appointed  the  Leader,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  fill  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  fle  manifested  a  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-men  by  much 
labour  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and 
in  tract-distribution  over  a  wide  and 
thinly-peopled  district.  Many  can  bear 
testimony  that  through  his  instrumen- 
tality they  were  led  to  seek  the  mercy  of 
God.  Mr.  Norton  sought  to  introduce 
Methodism  into  his  native  town,  but 
through  determined  opposition  without 
success,  until  in  the  providence  of  God  a 
devoted  Wesleyan  family  came  to  reside 
at  Bishop's  Castle,  through  whose  in- 
fluence ground  upon  which  to  build  a 
chapel  was  secured,  and  in  1866  he  had 
the  happiness  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  sanctuary  he  had  so  much 
desired  to  see.  In  the  transactions  of 
business  and  the  ordering  of  his  house- 
hold, Mr.  Norton  always  showed  the 
influence  of  Christian  principle.  Worldly 
men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
would  often  seem  restrained  when  in  his 
presence. 

His  last  illness  was  sudden  and  brief. 
After  eveniDg  family  worship  on  February 
26th,  he  complained  of  great  weariness, 
and  retired  early  to  rest.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  death  was  at  hand.  Observ- 
ing one  of  his  sons  weeping  at  his  bed- 
side, he  addressed  him  very  solemnly, 
urging  him  to  give  himself  to  God  at 
once.  During  his  illness  he  was  con- 
stantly repeating  texts  of  Scripture  and 
verses  of  Wesley's  hymns,  especially  the 
verse,  *  With  me  in  the  fire  remain,  etc.' 
He  frequently  said  that  he  had  peace. 
A  friend  going  to  the  bedside  and  notic- 
ing an  upward  look,  said  to  him,  *  There 
is  joy  up  there,'  to  which  he  immediately 
replied,  *  I  am  trying  to  realize  it.'  Kven 
when  he  became  unconscious,  occasional 
words  showed  that  his  mind  was  goin? 
out  to  spiritual  things.  Sentences  coula 
now  and  then  be  caught,  such  as,  *  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.' 

One  of  our  Ministers,  whose  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Norton  dates    from   an  earlier 
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period  of  his  ChrUtUn  coane,  writes: 
His  transparency,  strong  common  sense, 
high  principle  and  sterBng  worth,  with 
the  genial  hospitality  of  his  home,  and 
the  strong  and  intelligent  attachment  to 
Methodism,  live  in  n^  memory.' 

For  forty  years  he  adorned  his  Christian 
profession  by  a  godly  life,  zealously  work- 
ing for  and  generously  sustaining  the 
interests  of  tlukt  section  of  Qod*s  people 
into  connection  with  which  be  baci  beim 
early  led.  J.  Dahkb. 

Catalika  Gamukdi  t  Bipoll  was  the 
daughter  of  Siigael  and  liaria,  farm 
labourers.  She  was  born  at  Daya,  in 
Mallorca,  in  1803.  From  early  youth 
she  was  a  servant,  and  for  thirteen  years 
served  in  the  house  of  the  Marquess  de 
Vivot,  until  1839,  when  she  married 
Manuel  Garcia.  Her  religion  had  been 
always  the  Roman  Catholic.  She  lived 
in  the  holy  fear  of  God,  and  towards  her 
husband  manifested  admirable  love,  affec- 
tion and  obedience.  She  had  no  children. 
Zn  1879,  there  came  to  the  house  in  which 
she  lived  Don  Juan  Castell,  who  was  well 
known  to  her,  seeking  the  present  writer, 
and  spoke  to  him  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  she  as  a  good  Catholic  lis- 
tened ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  through  the  influence  of  the 
present  writer,  the  conversation  of  her 
husband,  and  information  from  Senor 
Castell,  we  went,  accompanied  by  her 
beloved  husband,  to  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  Palma,  and  heard  there  the  Divine 
Word  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  from  Don 
Joaquin  £>Toa.  Our  sister  Gamundi  in 
a  little  while  abandoned  idolatrj' ;  and 
frequently  afterwards  we  went  to  hear 
the  Word  of  the  I-ord  Jesus,  untU  at 
length,  through  hearing  the  Holy  Bible 
read  by  the  present  writer,  she  abandoned 
altogether  the  false  religion,  and  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  Methodist  church. 
At  the  end  of  some  months  she  was  in- 
duced by  the  present  writer,  who  loved 
her  as  a  son,  to  remove  to  Cap  de  Pera, 
<and  immediately  on  her  arrival  die 
<60ught  entrance  into  the  Methodist 
Church  there,  and  after  a  short  time  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
having  experienced  a  complete  conversion 
to  Christ ;  and  while  yet  in  Palma  having 
led  many  friends  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
One  mark  of  the  love  she  had  to  God  was 
that  she  always  defended  the  holy  cause 
with  whomsoever  she  might  speak.  She 
was  always  amiable  tows^  all ;  follow- 
ing, as  a  true  believer,  the  Lord,  and  her 
husband  as  he  followed  Christ. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1880,  she  was  taken 
111.    After  praying  to  God,  we  went  to 


seek  the  doctor,  who  at  the  end  of  three 
days  told  us  that  God  was  her  Fhysidac, 
that  science  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
We  consoled  her  with  confidence  in  God. 
telling  her  that  here  was  a  land  of  suilei- 
ings,  and  that  a  better  land  awaited  the 
true  believer.  She  was  conformed  to  tb« 
will  of  God,  and  passed  days  in  prayer. 

About  half-an-hour  before  her  deati 
she  gave  her  hands  to  Manuel,  her 
husband,  and  to  me,  and  took  leave 
of  us,  saying : '  Jesus,  Manuel,  Bartolomc 

[the  present  writer],  Don  GuiUaimj 
Brownl  and  Madalenci  [my  mother,  who 
attended  upon  her].'  She  had  no  fear,  but 
died  happy,  April  the  22nd.  She  wa» 
buried  the  following  day,  aooording  to 
the  rites  of  the  Methodist  CSmrch.  A  brief 
discourse  was  made  to  remind  us  of  what 
we  are.  About  one  thousand  persocj 
attended. 

Dox  Babtoloms  Alvu. 

Mr.  John  Tresiss,  of  Hayle,  was  born 
in  1810.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  converted  to  God,  and  joined  the 
Wesleyan- Methodist  Society,  meeting  ic 
his  father's  Class.  To  that  Church  he 
never  wavered  in  his  all^^ianoe,  support- 
ing it  with  liberality,  and  labouring  ic 
its  various  fields  of  operation  with  grear 
diligence.  For  about  thirty  years  hl> 
name  was  on  the  Circuit-Plan,  and  i^ 
long  as  health  permitted  he  &ithfiilly 
fulfilled  his  appointments.  As  a  Cl^ 
Leader  he  was  veiy  much  and  jastiy 
appreciated.  He  was  Society  Steward 
for  many  years.  Chapel  Steward  for 
twelve  years,  and  a  trustee  of  rarioas 
chapels.  Deeply  interested  also  in  the 
young,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
erection  of  the  day-aohools  at  Copper- 
house,  and  was  an  energetic  member  of  I 
the  committee.  During  a  month  of 
great  suffering,  borne  with  Christlsii| 
patience  and  cheerfulness,  he  frequentlj  I 
spoke  vrith  confidence  of  his  acc^tanoe  j 
with  €k>d  through  the  merits  of  Hls  Sou. 
Some  of  his  ;iast  utterances  were  '  Halle- 1 
lujah ;'  *  I  am  coming.'  He  died  in  great  I 
peace.  May  the  7th,  1880.  | 

Joseph  R.  Wabbubtok. 

Mb.  Joseph  Atkiksoit  was  bom  in 
Hull,  in  January,  1823.  His  pious  narents 
had  been  connected  with  Metnodism 
from  their  early  days,  and  had  heard  iU 
Founder  preach.  As  the  result  of  theit 
training  and  earnest  prayers  on  his  be- 
half ,  he  was  converted  to  God  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  immediately  became  a 
member  of  the  Society.  He  early  cobh 
menced  work  for  the  Master,  and  found 
great  delight  therein ;  to  the  end  of  li£tt 
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be  ued  to  speak  of  tl^  Band»H<1  FeUow- 
flhip  Maetiags  held  in  tu0  early  days  in 
Old  Geozge  Yard  Chapel.  Here»8eafaring 
men  were  frequently  present,  and  with 
great  mannth  and  maay  qoaint  ezpres- 
fiioos  told  of  the  power  and  sraoe  of 
God. 

In  1847  Mr.  Atkinson  lenuyved  to  Maa- 
chester,  where  for  some  yeats  he  was  veiy 
active  in  the  Ghuroh,  especially  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Chancery  Lane  Sunday- 
schools.  Iieavinjgf  Ifanchester,  he  spent  a 
few  months  in  liondon,  which  were 
memorable  to  him,  because  they  gave  him 
the  privil^e  of  worshipping  in  &ty-road 
Chapel,  and  hearing  the  great  Preachers 
of  oar  Connexion.  Some  years  were 
again  spent  in  Manchester ;  and  aboat  the 
year  1853,  being  then  married,  he  moved 
to  Earlestown,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  most  nsefnlly  spent.  When 
he  settled  in  Earlestown,  there  was  no 
Methodism  in  the  village :  now  it  has  a 
Society  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
bers; a  oongregatioa  of  four  hundred; 
Wesl^an  day-schools  with  five  hundred 
children;  the  chapel*  a  vexy  beautiful 
one,  is  the  second  which  it  has  been 
neoessary  to  build;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  bringiug  all  this 
about.  Here  he  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Church ;  no  one  could  point  to  inconsist- 
eodes  in  his  life ;  he  was  careful  also  to 
train  his  family  for  God,  and  his  sons  are 
walking  in  his  footst^.  He  was  pru- 
dent in  ail  matters,  ana  very  zealous  for 
the  proqiority  of  the  cause  of  God. 

In  Kay,  1880,  he  was  very  unwell.  He 
Uft  homeon  the  3rdof  June  for  Southport, 
hoping  that  a  few  weeks*  residence  there 
woald  restore  hiuL  But  his  death  was 
very  sudden:  while  he  was  waiting  for 
the  Soothpoct  train,  the  summons  came ; 
he  fell  down  and  died  immediately.  All 
fait  that  whilst  they  wocdd  have  been 
gladotf  a  dying  testimony  fr(»n  him,  yet 
it  was  not  needed.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  be  was  a  Glass  Leader,  Society 
Stewaxd,  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  and 
indeed  snstained  nearly  every  ofBce  open 
to  him.  Mr.  Atkinson,  by  taking  the 
voik  neacest  his  hand,  1^  patient  perse- 
vetaaoe  therein,  by  great  prayerf  ulness 
and  devotedness  to  Qod,  lived  to  good 
and  ueefid  purpose.  >B.  C. 

Ha.  Thoiub  Whitb,  of  the  Ki|K>n 
Ciicait,  for  many  years  sastained  with 
great  ahilitj  the  ofBoe  of  Iiocal  Preacher 
and  Class  lleader.  He  gave  his  heart  to 
God  in  early  life,  and  having  improved 
Idi  mind  by  careful  reading  and  study,  he 
•oon  hecame  an  efficient  worker  for 
Christ.    He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the 


Class-meeting,  and  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  cultured  and  holy  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Preachers  who,  in  former  days, 
travelled  at  |Iewcastle  and  othw  im- 
portant Northern  towns,  where  Mr.  White 
was  located.  As  a  Local  Preac^r  he 
excelled  f^m  the  first,  and  for  many 
years  was  csJled  upon  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  our  largest  chapels.  He  was 
also  in  great  demand  for  Anniversary 
Services.  He  wa«  a  wiUis^  worker.  He 
gloried  in  preachis^  the  Gospel,  and  in 
hearing  it  preached  by  others. 

As  long  as  he  had  ax^  strength  to  work 
his  services  were  at  the  disposal  ol  the 
Ministers.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  thousands  of  miles  ho 
has  travelled  in  aU  weathers,  to  proclaim 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  a  Minister  had  his  health  been  more 
vigorous.  As  it  was,  he  combined  business 
with  an  amount  of  work  for  God  which 
must  have  rendered  his  life  one  of  con- 
tinuous and  abounding  usefulness.  Mr. 
White  was  an  efficient  platform  speaker, 
and  a  vexy  prolific  and  useful  writer; 
contributions  from  his  pen  having  often 
enriched  the  pages  of  current  literature. 
He  has  left  two  worthy  sons  to  carry  on 
the  work  he  Idved  so  well*— the  one 
a  devoted  Wesleyan  Minister,  and  the 
other  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Brother  White  to  the  last  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  Methodism;  the  continued  advance- 
ment of  which,  together  with  sunny 
memories  of  the  past,  greatly  cheered 
his  days  of  declining  health.  Among 
his  last  words  was  the  verse : 

*  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme. 

Who  shall  a  helpleffs  worm  redeem  ?  etc.* 

He  fell  asle^  in  Jesus  very  peacefully, 
June  the  lOth,  1880,  aged  seventy-four. 

F.  M.  L. 

On  July  29th,  1880,  Mb.  Thomas  Mob- 
COM,  ibrmerly  of  Mabe,  recently  of  Pen- 
ryn,  in  the  Falmouth  Circuit,  father-in- 
law  of  the  Bev.  Anthony  Tavlor,  was 
suddenly  summoned  away  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  Of  the  eighty-two  years 
that  he  lived,  threescore  and  six  were 
spent  in  the  service  of  God.  He  was  con- 
verted during  that  memorable  visitation 
still  known  in  Cornwall  as  the  Oreat  Be- 
vival.  Fearing  the  Lord  from  his  youth, 
he  feared  the  Lord  greatly.  He  was  of 
an  excellent  spirit;  mild  yet  firm,  out- 
spoken but  not  offensively  so,  frank, 
genial,  and  fervent  in  spirit.    He  was  an 
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aooeptable  Local  Preacher  for  many 
years,  and  a  faithful  Class  Leader  fall 
half  a  century,  meeting  his  Class  in  his 
own  house  when  too  infirm  to  reach  the 
vestry.  He  served  the  Church  also  as 
Circuit  Steward,  and  in  almost  every 
office  open  to  Methodist  laymen.  In  the 
time  of  our  sore  Connezional  trial,  Mr. 
Morcom  was  loyal  to  Wesleyan-Meth- 
odism,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  Min- 
isters of  his  CHrcuit  under  the  anxieties 
of  that  crisis.  Mrs.  Morcom  was  conver- 
ted about  the  same  time  as  her  husband. 
For  fifty-six  years  they  were  helpers 
of  each  other's  faith.  Protracted  and  very 
painful  was  the  affliction  which  termi- 
nated her  life  only  three  months  before 
her  husband's  death ;  but  while  he  sym- 
pathised most  tenderly  with  the  beloved 
sufferer,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  to  com- 
plain. Warned  of  his  approaching  end 
he  seems  to  have  been ;  but  the  messen- 
ger was  love.  To  a  friend  he  said,  but  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death :  *  I  am  going 
down  to  Penryn  to  set  my  house  in 
order ;  I  cannot  be  here  long  now.  I  am 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  when  all  my 
matters  are  set  right,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
go  any  time.'  On  the  28th  of  July  he  re- 
tired to  rest  as  cheerful  as  usual ;  at  four 
the  following  morning  he  was  found  sit- 
ting on  his  bedside,  breathing  with  great 
difficulty.  *Can  this  be  dyingf*  he 
asked ;  and  then,  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
on  his  lips,  and  his  feet  upon  the  Bock  of 
Ages,  he  passed  away.  T.  Habdt. 

Mb.  Joseph  THACKBATwas  converted  to 
God  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  for  sixty- 
four  succeeding  years  witnessed  a  good 
confession  as  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  first  years  of  his  career  as 
a  Christian  worker  were  devoted  to  the 
Sunday-school.  He  ixistituted  Teachers* 
Preparation  Classes ;  built  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  room  for  the  bi-weekly  meetings, 
fitted  it  with  a  suitable  library ;  and  with 
wise  counsels  and  deep  searchhigs  of  the 
Scripture,  assisted  the  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  their  difficult  work.  The 
name  of  our  venerable  friend  should  be 
held  in  great  respect,  if  this  had  been 
the  only  public  act  of  his  life. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Mr.  Thackray 
loved  publicity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
loved  retirement.  Duty  was  the  law  of 
his  life ;  and  although  the  offices  to  which 
the  Church  appointed  him  often  involved 
grave  responsibility,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  burden.  As  Cirpuit  Steward, 
and  as  Treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  Fund 
for  the  Leeds  District,  Mr.  Thackray  was 
always  at  his  post,  doing  his  work  with  the 
thoroughness  and  the  courtesy  of  a  Chris- 


tian gentleman.  When  the  Centenixy 
Fund  made  its  appeal  in  Leeds,  he  entered 
with  great  heartiness  and  eneigy  into  the 
scheme,  and  held  the  offices  of  Secretair 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Leeds  West  Ca- 
cuit 

The  Cfledkm  BreaJ^aH,  eo  wdl  kncvn 
in  connection  with  Uie  Leeds  Foreigc 
Missionazy  Anniversaiy  was  first  sugges- 
ted by  him,  and  held  at  his  house.  For 
several  years  past,  one  of  the  plessast 
sights  of  the  October  Annivenaiy  wa$ 
his  appearance  at  the  Breakfast  and  on 
the  platform  of  the  public  meeting. 

Mr.  Thackray  was  a  man  of  devout 
.^irit.  He  loved  to  meditate  upon  the 
word  of  Qod.  rhe  Bible  and  the  Hymn- 
Book  were  his  books  of  devotion.  Each 
evening  on  retiring  t»  rest  he  would  re- 
peat the  hymn : 

*  How  do  Thy  mercies  close  me  round; 
etc. 

Like  most  men  of  great  energy,  ^r. 
Thackray  was  of  a  somewhat  impatient 
disposition,  but  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  saw  a  great  diange  in  him.  The 
fruitage  of  his  old  age  was  mellow.  Eu 
eneigetic  spirit  softened  into  a  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  the  wiU  of  God.  The 
liveliness  of  his  disposition  never  forsook 
him ;  to  the  last  he  would  often  amuse 
and  surprise  his  visitors  with  bis  sallies. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  was  singularlr 
straightforward  and  honourable ;  and  he 
was  an  example  of  Christian  activity  and 
zeal,  ffis  death  was  some^Hiat  unex- 
pected, both  by  himself  and  his  children. 
But  he  was  found  quietly  waiting,  read? 
to  respond  to  the  summons  to  enter  into 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  His  end  was  eminently  peaoefol. 
T.  Taplst  Shobt. 

Mbs.  GOBLB,  late  of  Droitwich,  was  born 
at  Poirick,  Worcestershire,  about  the 
year  1809.  When  about  four  years  old. 
she  was  taken  to  Droitwich  to  reside 
with  an  uncle  and  aunt.  In  tiieir  house- 
hold she  was  brought  up  *  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  Both  her 
uncle  and  aunt  were  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Droit- 
wich, and  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour  Under  such  influences  she 
was  from  childhood  the  subject  of  deep 
convictioos.  She  records  in  her  journal 
that  when  she  was  about  ten  years  old 
there  was  a  revival  of  religion,  and  some 
of  the  new  converts  met  at  the  house  of 
her  uncle,  and  were  formed  into  a  Class, 
which  she  joined;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  effectual  change 
wrought  in  her  soul  at  ^at  time,  as  she 
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states  she  wotit  on  *  sinning  and  repent- 
ing/ giving  much  uneasiness  to  her 
friends,  till  in  1823  she  determined  to  be 
the  Lord's  fully.  One  morning,  in  her 
own  room,  she  earnestly  besought  pardon 
and  peace.  The  passage,  *  For  by  grace 
aie  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  Grod,'  was 
applied  pow^folly  to  her  mind ;  onbelief 
vanished,  and  the  longing  of  the  new-bom 
Mol  was  shown  by  a  &aire  to  be  with 
Christ.  This  blessed  state  lasted  for 
some  time ;  bat  doubts  and  fears  crept  in, 
and  for  a  while  there  were  clouds  in  the 
experience  of  the  young  convert.  About 
this  time,  under  a  discourse  by  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Entwisle,  she  was  led  to  see  the 
necessity  of  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will ;  and  there  are  firequent  references  in 
her  diary  during  this  year  to  sermons  she 
heard,  and  a  resolve  she  made,  and  to 
increased  confidence  in  Ctod.  In  1825,  the 
first  Missionaiy  meeting  in  Droitwich  was 
held.  The  speakers  were  the  Reverend 
Siesars.  Stanley.  Entwisle,  Reynolds,  Wil- 
son, Close  and  Lord.  She  became  a  col- 
lector, and  diligently  attended  to  her 
duties  for  many  years. 

The  failing  health  of  her  aunt  for 
some  yurs  kept  her  fully  employed,  often 
preventing  her  attendance  at  the  means 
of  grace.  Daring  these  years  her  ex- 
perience greatly  varied.  In  1832  her 
aont  passed  into  eternity. 

The  love  of  Mrs.  Gorle  for  the  House 
of  God  continually  comes  out  in  refer- 
ences to  the  blessedness  of  her  Sabbaths. 

In  1834  her  uncle  entered  into  rest. 
For  some  three  years  he  had  been  in 
faUing  health,  and  his  niece  had  been  won- 
derfully upheld  during  that  trying  time. 

In  December,  1834,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  late  llr.  Thomas  Gorle, 
who  for  thirty-nine  years  was  her 
sttsch^  husband. 

In  1836,  Mrs.  Gorle  records  the  happy 
death  of  her  mother. 

In  1845  the  family  removed  to  London, 
and  the  period  of  their  short  residence 
there  was  one  of  great  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment. The  next  year  the  family  returned 
to  Droitwich. 

For  some  years,  as  appears  from  her 
journal,  she  went  on  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way  towards  the  heavenly  city,  her 
Uait  often  overflowing  with  gratitude 
to  God ;  but  at  other  times  somewhat 
depressed,  always  however  expressing  a 
tktermination  to  be  the  Lord's, '  spirit, 
iooL  and  body.'  In  1850  she  was  ap- 
poiated  to  lead  a  Class,  and  entered  on 
this  responsible  duty  in  the  spirit  of 
payer. 

In  her  journal,  references  to  her  chil* 


dren  abound,  showing  her  solicitude  for 
their  salvation ;  and  her  gratitude  to  God, 
when  she  had  reason  to  believe  they  had 
given  their  hearts  to  Him,  was  unbounded. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  each  year  it 
was  her  custom  to  pen  some  reflections 
and  determinations.  Year  after  year, 
there  are  the  same  desires  expressed 
to  be  useful,  more  like  Jesus,  meet  for 
heaven.  The  Christian  life  was  developed 
day  by  day. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  entries  in  her 
journal  be^une  fewer,  till  in  1873  there 
is  one  relating  to  the  death  of  the  faith- 
ful helpmate  who  for  so  many  years  had 
been  by  her  side.  By  the  death  of  her 
husband  her  heart  was  rent  and  her 
spirits  crushed,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after it  was  hard  to  see  the  hand  of  Love 
therein;  but  at  length  she  could  say, 
■  Blessed  be  God,  I  do  not  sorrow  as  one 
without  hope.*  For  seven  years  and  a 
half  her  pilgrimage  was  prolonged,  but 
often  she  longed  to  be  at  rest. 

During  those  years  she  still  was  active 
in  every  way  as  her  strength  permitted, 
although  not  exempt  from  trial. 

The  last  entry  in  her  journal  is  at  the 
conmiencement  of  1879,  in  which  she 
thus  records  the  loving-kindness  and  care 
of  her  Saviour:  *I  have  much  cause 
for  humiliation  before  God,  but  He 
bears  with  my  unfaithfulness,  and  'gives 
me  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  I  feel 
my  need  of  constantly  hanging  by  simple 
faith  on  Christ  as  my  perfect  Saviour. 
What  a  fulness  I  see  in  Him,  and  how  He 
opens  His  Word  to  my  mind  I  O,  that  I 
may  give  Him  my  all !  * 

Her  last  affliction  developed  so  quickly, 
and  caused  such  prostration  and  weak- 
ness, that  very  little  can  be  said  about 
the  last  fortnight  of  her  life  on  earth : 
occasionally,  when  waking  out  of  her 
dosing  state,  she  was  heard  to  say, '  My 
Jesus  to  know.  And  feel  His  blood  flow,' 
thus  showing  that  her  thoughts  tended 
heavenward.  On  her  birthday,  the  2l8t 
of  August,  1880,  she  literally  fell  asleep ; 
the  exact  moment  of  her  departure  could 
not  be  noted.  She  rests  from  her  labours 
and  her  works  follow  her. 

The  Bev.  J.  Fellow  writes  to  the 
bereaved  family:  *I  truly  sympathize 
with  the  little  Church  at  Droitwich  in  the 
great  loss  it  has  been  called  to  sustain. 
I  am  sure  that  your  dear  mother  will  be 
missed  greatly  by  the  Preachers  and  by 
the  members  of  the  Society.  She  was 
always  so  regular  in  her  attendance  at 
all  the  services,  so  devoted  to  the  cause, 
so  earnest  in  seeking  in  various  ways  to 
promote  its  prosperity.  There  will  be  a 
great  gap  in  your  raxiks.' 
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Mas.  BftAXFOBD.  wife  of  th«  Rev.  B. 
Bramf  ord,  passed  to  her  rest  September 
the  20th,  1880,  after  a  long  illness,  borne 
with  Christian  patienoe  and  resignation. 
In  1832  she  obtained  peace  through  be- 
lieving, being  then  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Though  by  no  means  possessed  of 
vigorous  health,  she  at  once  began,  in  her 
native  place.  Castle  Donington,  to  work 
for  God,  as  a  Smiday-school  teacher  and 
sick  visitor.  It  was  not  long  before  her 
talents  were  Ascovered  to  be  of  a  superior 
order,  and  a  Society-class  was  committed 
to  her  care ;  the  wisdom  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  justified  by  her  success. 

After  her  nnion  with  Mr.  Bramford,  she 
was  made  a  blessing  in  every  Circuit  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  In  most  places 
she  sustained  tne  oiBce  of  Class  Leader, 
and  with  uncommon  success.  One  of 
her  favourite  methods  of  usefulness  was 
that  of  a  female  Bible-class  which  she 
conducted  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
She  was  an  intelligent  Christian  lady, 
devoted  to  God  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church. 

As  a  Minister^  wife  her  conduct  was 
exemplary  and  judicious,  with  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge.  From  some 
Circuits  the  assur&nce  nas  been  received 
that  her  usefulness  had  never  been 
equalled  by  any  one  in  her  position,  and 
on  several  occasions  it  was  acknowledged 
by  the  thanks  of  the  Quarterly  MeetSig. 
During  the  last  five  years  of  her  life  she 
resided  in  Shrewsbury,  where  she  had  the 
growing  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

For  the  last  year  or  more  she  was  the 
subject  of  affliction.  Ministers  of  the 
Circuit  felt  a  visit  to  her  a  means  of 
grace  to  Hiemselves.  Her  suiferings  were 
most  intense,  yet  she  was  always  calm 
and  tranquil.  She  often  said  her  faath  was 
unwavering  and  her  peace  perfect.  She 
passed  away  in  great  peace,  September 
the  20th,  1880.  When  her  funeral  sermon 
was  preached,  the  beautiful  chapel,  in  the 
erection  of  which  she  had,  with  her  hus- 
band, taken  so  deep  an  interest,  was 
crowded. 

T.  H.  P. 

The  removal  of  Mb.  Heitby  Fabb  from 
the  town  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  after 
more  than  fifty-five  years  of  residence, 
will  long  be  deplored  by  the  Church 
among  \^om  he  so  beautifully  illustrated 
the  piety  of  the  past  generation  of  Meth- 
odists. 

He  was  bom  at  Kenley,  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  1795.  His  parents,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  were  strangers  to 
personal  religion;  and  their  son  mani- 
fested no  concern  about  spiritual  things, 


till  on  his  removing  to  Coventry,  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  tlds  state 
of  mind  was  so  far  changed  that 
his  worldly  companions  taunted  him  with 
his  Methodist  proclivities.  He  often 
referred  to  the  storm  of  anger  with  which 
he  repelled  this  charge,  whilst  inwardly 
conscious  of  its  correctness.  Pnrsuisg 
his  worldly  calling  next  at  Lichfield,  he 
was  induced  by  the  foreman  in  his  place 
of  business,  who  was  a  deacon  at  the 
Congregational  chapeL  to  attend  that 
place  of  worship.  Blis  convictions  of 
sin  were  at  this  time  greatly  intensified ; 
but  he  resisted  the  strivings  of  God's 
Spirit,  endeavouring  to  put  off  decision 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  ■  O  !  what 
a  guilty  conscience  I  had,'  he  writes  in 
an  interesting  manuscript  which  he  has 
left  behind;  *I  was  miserable  beyond 
description,  and  yet  plunged  fauther  into 
sin.'  In  this  mental  condition  be  re- 
moved to  Birmingham,  where,  knowing 
no  one,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  live  a 
better  life,  and  for  some  years  attended 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Angell 
James ;  *  still,'  he  writes,  *  carrying  the 
burden  of  sin '  wherever  he  went. 

At  length  he  took  lodgings  at  the  house 
of  an  old  Wesleyan  Eady .  '  I  was  still  with- 
out God,'  he  says,  *  and  without  hope,  and 
completely  miserable.  I  felt  I  must  be 
lost  for  ever  if  I  did  not  give  up  my  sins, 
so  I  set  about  it  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord.  I  had  tried  my  own  strength  times 
without  number,  and  always  failed ;  the 
first  temptation  would  cany  me  off.  So 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  evexy  sin  that  did  so 
easily  beset  me.  I  attended  all  the 
means,  but  thought  I  got  worse  instead 
of  better.  I  could  not  get  the  burden  off 
my  shoulders,  but  the  more  I  knew  of 
myself,  the  more  miserable  I  was.  I 
could  not  eat  nor  sleep.  My  strength 
seemed  to  be  Mllng  me.  The  old  Metho- 
dist lady  appeared  to  understand  what 
was  the  matter  with  me,  though  I  bad 
never  told  her.  She  said,  '*  Mr.  Farr,  jou 
should  go  to  Class."  I  went  to  one  in 
Livery-street,  ^^en  the  Leader  came  to 
speak  to  me,  I  told  him  what  a  miserable 
sinner  I  was,  and  I  believed  there  was  a 
religion  that  made  neople  happy,  and  I 
wanted  to  find  it.  He  said,  if  that  was 
the  case,  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  gave 
me  suitable  advice.  I  then  made  up  my 
mind  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  His  service.  I  was  not 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price ;  but  I  kept  on  looking  to  Jesus,  and 
I  soon  found  the  blessedness  the  Palmist 
speaks  of :  *'  Blessed  is  he  whose  trans* 
gresBion  is  fbrgiven,  and  whose  sin  is 
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covered."  I  could  then  say  Crod  made  me 
truly  happy  all  the  day  long*  *  v 

The  honesty  of  purpose  manifestly  per- 
vading the  lengthened  and  sorrowful 
conflict  thus  happily  terminated,  gave 
promise  of  solid /md  consistent  subsequent 
Qsefolness.  Mr.  Fair  soon  began  to  do 
!;omething  for  Grod.  The  first  step  was  to 
V>e  placed  on  the  Prayer-Leaders'  Plan,  and 
to  go  round  the  town  inviting  people  to 
t  he  Prayer-meetings.  A  large  adult  class 
was  also  assigned  him  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  he  became  a  visitor  for  the 
Fienevolent  Society.  Nor  was  it  long  ere 
be  was  made  the  Leader  of  a  Society- 
class. 

At  this  time  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
cue  who  for  many  years  walked  with  him 
in  the  way  to  heaven,  and  whose  menK>ry 
in  the  town  of  Kewcastle-under-Lyme  is 
still  as  ■  ointment  poured  forth/  Having 
heard  that  his  old  employer's  business  in 
this  town  was  for  sale,  he  finally  left 
Birmingham,  settling  at  Kewcastle  in 
1830.  From  the  oonmiencement,  by  in- 
corruptible integrity  and  persevering  as- 
siduity, he  made  his  mark  in  business ; 
lot  he  used  often  gratefully  to  refer  to 
one  of  Yds  earlier  experiences,  at  a  time 
^hen  the  young  tradesman's  capital  was 
necessarily  limited,  and  he  yet  had  to 
give  long  credit.  One  evening  he  left  his 
Louse  in  much  depression,  for  a  solitary 
walk,  during  which  he  cast  his  whole  care 
on  his  Heavenly  Father.  Li  an  instant, 
£5  though  uttered  from  above,  the  words 
came  home  to  him,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  yerily  thou  ibalt  be  fed.'  He 
returned  home  with  buoyant  spirits,  satis- 
tied  that  all  would  be  well ;  nor  was  his 
confidence  ever  disappointed  during  half 
a  century  of  honourable  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

when  Hr.  Fair  arrived  in  the  town, 
the  Wesleyan  Society  was  in  a  verj  low 
condition,  but  he  threw  himself  into  a 
vigorous  support  of  the  comparatively 
infant  cause,  alxkeby  liberal  contributions 
and  by  perscmal  service,  especially  in  Sun- 
4ay-sdiool  work,  sick  vimtation,  and  as 
the  Leader  for  half  a  century  of  an  im- 
pc^ant  Class.  It  was  one  of  the  hap- 
pen moments  of  his  life  when  the 
present  commodious  and  elegant  chapel 
^if  Gpmed.  In  its  erection  he  had 
taken  great  interest,  and  he  gave  part  of 
Us  own  gronnd  for  its  site. 

It  was  affcer  a  protracted  career  of 
earnest,  unostentatious  toil  and  devo- 
ticc,  which  presented  but  little  of 
-trikin§:  variation,  that  about  six  months 
before  his  death  the  attack  of  sickness 
cTertook  him  from  which  he  never  fully 


recovered.  He  suffered  much  pain  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  was  uniformly  happy 
and  trustful,  his  old  playful  humour 
frequently  re-asserting  itself.  He  took  to 
his  bed  on  the  20th  of  August,  1880. 
To  one  of  his  children  he  thus  expressed 
himself:  'Well,  here  I  am,  without  an 
ache  or  a  pain,  with  everything  to  make 
me  comfortable.  The  Bible  says,  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  That  is 
just  what  Gk)d  is  doing  with  me,  making 
me  lie  here,  so  that  I  may  meditate  on 
His  love  and  goodness  toward  me.* 

On  September  4th,  feeling  a  little 
better,  he  thought  he  would  rise,  and 
walking  to  an  adjacent  couch,  he  lay 
down  again,  seeming  quite  comfortable, 
and,  as  always,  most  thankful  for  the 
least  attention.  Then,  tears  of^  joy 
rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he  exclaimed 
several  times  that  he  was  so  happy ;  God 
was  so  very  good  to  him,  and  Jesus  Was 
so  precious  t  One  of  his  friends,  coming 
to  see  him,  and  wishing  him  good-bye, 
said,  *  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again,'  to 
which  he  replied, '  If  not  here,  you  will 
in  the  better  land.'  He  looked  radiant 
that  morning,  as  though  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  coming  glory.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  pain  returned  with 
great  violence,  and  lasted  till  about  nine 
o*clock  at  night,  when,  feeling  a  little 
easier,  he  said  to  his  children,  as  they 
stood  by  his  bedside,  *  I  am  almost  come 
to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Tou  must  be 
sure  and  ah  meet  me  in  Heaven.  O, 
praise  the  Lord  !  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd.'   One  of  them  quoted  the  verse : 

*When  I  walk  through  the  shades  of 
death 
Thy  presence  is  my  stay : 
A  word  of  Thy  supporting  breath 
Drives  all  my  fears  away.' 

Instantly  the  dying  saint  exclaimed, 
'  No  fear,  no  fear  t  Jesus  takes  away  all 
fear ;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.'  Sensible  to  the  last  he  thus  re- 
mained, reoognising  all,  till,  just  as  if 
falling  asleep,  he  passed  away  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

W.  B. 

William  MACKiNNdN  was  bom  at 
Carlton,  near  Helmsley,  in  1794.  His 
parents  were  pious.  His  mother,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society  for  sixty  years,  led  him  to  the 
house  of  God  when  very  young.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  fully  gave  his  heart  to  G<3, 
and  began  to  meet  in  Glass ;  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
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seventy  years,  he  was  a  devout  and  con- 
sistent member  of  Society.  He  especially 
prized  the  Claes-meoting.  During  a  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  on  the  Middleton 
Wolds,  and  there  gathered  a  Class  to- 
gether, which  he  conducted  for  ten  years. 
His  religion  was  not  of  the  kind  that  can 
content  itself  with  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace  to  the  neglect  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  He  was  a 
libenl  contributor  to  the  cause  of  God, 
and  his  house  was  a  home  for  both  Minis- 
ters and  Local  Preachers.  In  1863  he 
went  to  live  at  Cla}'worth,  near  Betford, 
where  his  faith  was  severely  tried  by 
several  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  which  he 
bore  with  exemplary  patience.  The 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  East- 
moors,  near  Helmsley.  He  quietly  waited 
the  summons  that  should  call  hun  to  his 
.  eternal  rest.  To  bis  friends  that  summons 
came  very  unexpectedly.  He  left  home 
to  visit  a  nephew.  The  fint  Sabbath 
he  was  there  he  was  twice  at  chapel, 
and  on  his  return  from  the  evening 
service  remarked  how  very  happy  he 
felt.  On  the  following  Thursday  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  gradu^y  sank.  During 
his  last  sickness  he  was  very  cheerful. 
He  often  repeated : 

*  Other  refuge  have  I  none. 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee.' 

With  the  words,  'I  am  happy,  happy, 
happy,'  he  fell  on  sleep,  September  21st, 
1880,  aged  eighty-six. 

R.  B.  N. 

Mbs.  Hoskinos,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Berriman,  of  Penzance,  was  bom  in  1818. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  her  father  con- 
ducted a  Glass  which  had  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  Brought  up  amid 
gracious  influences,  his  daughter  was  led 
to  Christ  at  the  age  of  twelve.  It  was 
love  that  won  her  heart.  She  determined 
to  avoid  everything  which  might  mar  her 
peace.  To  companions  whom  she  specially 
loved  she  said  that  she  must  give  up  some  of 
her  old  amusements,  and  affectionately 
urged  them  to  renounce  them  too  and  join 
her  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Her  own  gladness 
moved  her  to  effort  for  others.  The  Sab- 
bath-school gave  her  a  field  of  service. 
As  teacher,  tract-distributer,  and  visitor 
of  the  sick  she  devoted  herself  to  Christ. 
After  her  marriage  she  removed  to 
Hayle,  where  she  resided  until  the  year 
1859.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was 
spent    in    the    Hungerford,    Kensing- 


ton, Lambeth,  and  Lewlsham  Cucoits. 
She  retained  her  solicitude  for  the  sal\ii- 
Hon  of  others.  God  had  given  her  a 
husband  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  made  him  a  successful  worker  in 
many  spheres,  and  she  taught  her  chil- 
dren to  walk  In  the  same  path.  As  they 
went  and  returned  from  the  House  of  God, 
the  children  were  often  sent  to  distribute 
leaflets  to  the  idlers  round  the  public- 
house,  and  the  child's « Please  accept  this,* 
was  never  spoken  in  vain.  Her  character 
and  work  bore  its  noblest  fruit  in  her  own 
home.  Her  anxiety  to  please  God  and 
to  work  for  Him  were  manifest  to  every 
one  who  knew  her,  and  all  her  children 
are  watting  in  the  truth — members  and 
workers  in  the  Church  she  loved. 

The  sufferings  of  her  last  illness  never 
rufiied  her  confidence  in  Christ.  The  jo; 
of  the  Lord  was  her  strength.  The 
doctor  who  attended  her,  whose  practioe 
hadextended  over  forty  years,  said  that '  in 
all  his  experience  he  had  never  met  with 
such  a  patient  patient,  or  one  so  resigned 
in  sickness  and  in  meeting  death.' 

When  her  husband  told  her  that  she 
was  not  tas  from  heaven,  she  said  she  had 
no  fear,  and  calmly  mentioned  what  she 
wished  to  be  done  when  she  was  gone. 
She  longed  to  be  with  Christ ;  and  when, 
a  few  days  before  the  end,  there  was 
some  hope  that  she  would  regain  her 
strength,  she  said  it  seemed  hard  to  be 
brought  back  again  from  the  gates  of 
heaven.  Throu^out  life  she  had  found 
much  comfort  in  a  few  lines  written  by 
a  lady  in  Penzance,  describing  heaven, 
and  ahe  longed  to  prove  them  true : 

*  All  peace,  beyond  distrust  or  snare. 

That  blessed  state  shall  be, 
No  shadow  on  the  sunshine  there. 

Or  on  the  glassy  sea ; 
And  no  good  thing  sh^  plant  a  sting 

To  racicle  in  the  breast. 
Nor  joys  that  bless,  by  their  excess. 

Bring  trouble  and  unrest.' 

The  night  before  her  death,  when  utter- 
ance was  failing,  her  friends  sang  two 
verses  of  the  hymn,  *  Jesu,  Lover  of  my 
Soul.'  During  a  little  pause  they  heard 
her  murmur,  'All  my  tnist.'  And  as  the 
night  wore  on  they  caught  words  of  other 
favourite  hymns,  the  last  being,  'Give 
me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise.'  Without 
a  murmur  or  a  sigh  she  entered  into  rest 
on  December  3(Rh,  1880,  in  her  sixty- 
third  year. 

J.  T. 
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MARY    CALVERT. 

BY   THE    REV.    G.    STRINGER    ROWE. 

If  a  habit  of  cheerful  self-sacrifice^  a  frequent  Qzposuie  to  hardship,  and 
«ometimeB  to  deadly  peril,  for  the  fiake  of  others,  make  good  the  claim  to 
true  heroism,  M^s.  Calybet's  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  heroic  life.  It 
was  far  more.  The  simple  unoonsciousi^ess  of  her  nobility,  the  gentle 
tenderness  and  modesty  which  dotted  her.  bravest  courage,  the  untiring 
and  unfaltering  instinct  whereby  she  discovered,  ppportutdties  of  giving 
help  and  benefit  to  those  around  her,  at  the  cost  of  her  .own  i^Tiap<i.ring 
toil,  and  often  of  her  own  suffering, — these  fine  features  reached  in  her  an 
excellence  which  no  endowment  or  development  of  merely  human  qualities 
<:&n  explain.  All  that,  in  her  course  and  character,  jested  the  admiring 
wonder  of  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  wa^  to  hot  the  cheerful 
service  of  religious  devotion,  whereby,  for  much  lovers  sake,  she  acknow- 
kdged  God  in  all  her  ways^  and  rendered  all  *prais&  to  Him  with  this 
witixesB,  By  the  grace  of  God  I  ank  what  I  a|».  .,  .    i    ,      . 

When  the  history  of  that  grace  began  in  her  life^it.is  impossible  to 
determine.  We  know,  it  is  true,  the  exact  time  of  ,tiie  crisis  when  she 
beraelf  wholly  submitted  to  the  grace  of  God;,  but  long  before  this,  both 
bj  natural  gifts  and  the  imperceptible  training  of  early  circumstances,  as 
well  as  by  benignant  influences,  which,  without  her  knowledge,  were 
fashioning  her  temperament  and  character,  God  was  preparing  her  for  the 
important  work  to  which  she  was  to  be  called. 

It  was  in  the  year  1814,  in  the  village  of  Aston  Clinton,  in  Buckingham- 
^hire,  that  Mary  Fowler  was  bom,  the  last  child,  and  of  course  the  pet,  of 
the  family.  Doubtless  the  little  one  received  a  laiger  share  of  loving 
tenderness  because  her  young  life  was  overcast  by  the  shadow  of  disease, 
causing  her  much  shaxp  suffering,  and  demanding  the  most  assiduous 
noTJ^ng  care  which  the  mother  could  bestow,  a  care  which  in  itself  involved 
the  infliction  of  pain,  to  the  sore  trial  of  the  mother's  heart.  Already,  in 
those  early  days  of  distress,  so  hard  for  a  young  child  to  bear,  there  gleams 
the  spirit  of  brave  unselfishness  which  in  after  years  shone  out  with  a 
heautifnl  and  all-pervading  lustre. 

*  Don't  cry,  mother,'  said  the  brave  little  sufferer  many  a  time;  *  I  will 
^r  it  if  it  will  make  me  better.' 
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And  it  did  make  her  better ;  for  skilful  treatment,  and  the  mother*8 
imtiring  love,  succeeded  in  mastering  the  trouble;  and  Mary  came  to  enjoy, 
after  all,  a  healthy,  vigorous  and  bright  childhood. 

AH  that  was  strong  in  her  nature  was  fostered  by  the  bracing  influences 
of  her  country  home,  amidst  which  she  seemed  to  grow  up  without  the 
sense  of  fear,  and  would  express  her  surprise  when  less  courageous  members 
of  the  family  betrayed  a  timidity  which  she  evidently  was  unable  to  undei^ 
stand.  Her  enjoyment  of  horse^xercise  was  unbounded,  and  continued 
throughout  life.* 

She  cared  little  how  mettlesome  or  unruly  the  steed,  if  it  would  only  go 
freely.  Once  at  least  her  nerve  was  severely  tested,  when  a  spirited  horse 
which  she  was  riding  refused  the  control  of  her  childish  arm,  and  went 
away  at  full  speed  towards  a  long,  low  shed.  She  saw  the  danger,  dropped 
the  bridle,  got  her  feet  clear,  and,  as  the  horse  darted  from  under  her  into 
the  shed,  caught  the  eaves  with  her  hands,  and  dropped  to  the  ground,  some- 
what shaken  and  bruised,  but  not  seriously  hurt.  Many  another  adventure 
befell  the  child  in  the  pursuit  of  her  favourite  ontof-door  pleasures ;  but 
they  impressed  her  as  so  little  extraordinary,  that  they  passed  from  her 
own  memory,  though  some  of  them  are  well  remembered  by  her  friends  to 
this  day. 

All  these  things  would  be  of  too  trifling  importance  to  be  recorded  here, 
if  looked  at  only  by  themselves.  But  when  regarded  in  their  relation  to 
her  after-life,  they  are  seen  to  fulfil  their  purpose  as  parts  of  a  most  valuable 
training  for  the  exacting  and  often  dangerous  service  in  which  many 
following  years  were  to  be  spent.  But  little  thought  the  boys  in  that 
country  home,  when  they  saw  themselves  rivalled,  if  not  outdone,  in  daring 
by  their  young  sister ;  and  little  thought  the  merry  maiden  herself,  that  she 
was  being  made  ready  for  the  Master's  use  in  high  enterprise,  which  would 
tax  her  endurance  and  her  courage  to  the  utmost.  Before  her  conversioD, 
and  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  spend  her  life,  as  her  parents  had 
done  before  her,  within  the  narrow  village  limits,  her  spirit  fretted  at  the 
prospect.  In  those  days  emigration  almost  belonged  to  the  region  of  wild 
romance,  and  voyages  to  fa]M>ff  lands  were  matters  of  desperate  adventure 

*  Many  years  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Calvert  was  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  she  found,  on 
visiting  one  of  the  stations,  some  horses.  Unbroken  as  they  were,  the  rare  chance  of 
a  good  ride  could  not  be  foregone ;  and,  to  the  terrified  astonishment  of  the  natives, 
the  white  lady  sped  away  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  evident  delight.  And  after 
many  years  more,  far  away  at  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields,  when  a  dear  friend 
placed  at  her  disposal  a  noble  black  horse,  her  waning  strength  seemed  to  be  nerved 
afresh  by  the  favourite  exercise.  At  Kimberley,  people  know  what  riding  means,  and 
many  there  learned  to  admire  the  firm  seat,  and  light,  steady  hand  of  the  Missionary's 
wife,  as  she  hastened  here  and  there  on  '  Blackey,'  visiting  the  sick  and  other  friends. 
Even  then  she  was  little  dependent  upon  others'  help  in  mounting  or  alighting. 

Still  a  few  years  more,  and  our  dear  friend  lay  dying  in  her  last  earthly  restisg- 
place — ^in  England  once  more.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  end,  in  extreme  weakness, 
she  whispered  to  her  son,  <  Blackey  would  be  of  no  use  to  me  now/ 
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for  ftll  bat  seafaring  folk ;  yet  she  used  to  say,  'If  I  were  a  man,  England 
shoold  never  keep  me.  I  would  go  abroad.'  Thus  again  the  training  for 
her  life's  service,  all  unknown  to  her,  was  going  on  and  completing  itself, 
watched  and  ordered  by  Him  Whose  love  was  yet  to  waken  her  to  new 
thoog^ts,  and  open  before  her  a  new  course,  wherein  she  was  to  loyally 
follow  Him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Bat,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  better  Uf e,  we  must  go  back  to  Mary 
Fowler's  child-days.  When  she  was  about  seven  years  old,  her  father  died. 
Two  yearn  before  this,  her  mother  became  a  Christian.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  then  heard  a  Methodist  Preacher;  and  by  him  there 
came  to  her  a  message  of  such  divine  authority  and  evidence,  that  she 
said,  'This  is  the  truth.  I  feel  this  is  the  truth.  It  is  what  I  have  been 
long  seeking.'  And  before  that  simple  service  closed,  her  mind  was  made 
ap  to  abide  in  the  fellowship  wherein  the  word  of  the  Gospel  had  first  been 
to  her  a  word  of  power.  To  cany  out  this  decision  required  no  little 
oounge.  In  a  matter  which  had  now  become  to  her  of  vast  importance, 
she  blew  that,  even  within  her  own  house,  she  must  stand  alone.  Reli- 
gion, as  taught  in  the  parish,  was  the  one  thing  about  which  people  need 
not  disturb  themselves,  whatever  else  might  excite  their  emotion  or  make 
demands  upon  their  earnestness.  No  wonder  that  the  parish  resented  a- 
new  order  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  affirmed  in  strong  terms  that 
men  and  women  were  in  terrible  need  of  it,  and  set  forth  its  claims  as  of 
immediate  and  supreme  importance :  and  thus  these  Methodist  intruders 
came  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against,  except  by  those  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  trath  of  their  message. 

Among  these  was  Mrs.  Fowler :  and  her  acceptance  and  confession  of  the 
troth  were  without  reserve  or  faltering,  notwithstanding  the  reproach  of 
her  neighboors,  and,  for  a  time,  the  strong  opposition  of  her  husband. 
Bot  her  consistent  fidelity,  and  the  manifest  happiness  with  which  her 
nligion  brightened  her  life,  told  at  last,  and  compelled  the  admiration  of 
many  who  had  visited  her  first  Christian  decision  with  rebuke. 

Nothing  in  her  religious  character  was  more  marked  than  this  happy 
lirightQesB,  which  delighted  to  find  expression  in  frequent  song.  All  her 
children  inherited  her  love  of  singing,  and  were  encouraged  by  her  to 
cultivate  the  knowledge  of  music.  They  learned,  amongst  them,  to  play 
several  musical  instruments;  and  many  a  happy  evening  was  spent  in 
hjmn-«nging  thus  accompanied,  and  now  and  then,  in  somewhat  more 
advanced  performances.  The  music  done,  one,  whose  turn  it  was,  read 
&om  the  Word  of  God,  and  then,  with  her  children  kneeling  round  her, 
^e  widowed  mother  poured  out  her  full  heart  in  prayer.  But  for  her  the 
^i^onhip  was  not  then  ended.  When  all  but  herself  were  asleep,  many  a 
^i  found  her  watching  hour  after  hour,  while  she  pleaded  with  her  God 
onhehalf  of  her  children.  It  was  often  the  burden  of  those  prolonged  inter- 
'^ons,  that  she  might  be  spared  to  see  all  her  children  brought  to  God, 
^d  settled  in  life.    She  lived  to  see  this  desire  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  one 
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after  another ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  complete  answer  of  her  prayer, 
she  enteiQed  into  rest 

The  decisive  change  in  Mary  Fowler^s  religious  life  did  not  take  pkoe 
until  she  was  twenty  years  of  age.  The  Idstoiy  of  this  great  erisis  whidiis 
here  given  is  of  the  greater  interest,  as  coining  from  the  pen  of  the  veneraUe 
Minister  who  was  permitted  to  take  an  important  part  in  it,  and  still  Hves 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  faithful  service. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  scourge  of  cholera  fell  upon  the  land,  and  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Backinghamshire  were  smitten.  Tlie  Ben. 
George  Warren  and  John  Sollick  were  then  the  Ministers  stationed  in  tiie 
Aylesbury  Circuit;  and  they,  hearing  in  this  visitation  a  call  to  the  people 
to  repent,  held  special  services  in  various  places,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
at  Buckland.    Of  these  Mr.  KiUick  writes  as  foUows  : 

•On  the  8th  of  October,  1834, 1  went  to  tea  with  the  kind  and  hoipitable  funily  at 
ABton  (Mrs.  Fowler's),  which  was  my  usual  pzactice  before  preaching  at  Bnckliaid. 
I  f onnd  that  the  cholera  had  removed  aevmX  in  the  neighbourhood*  after  a  few 
hours'  suffering.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  we  reached  the  chapel,  we  found  it 
filled  with  people  in  a  very  excited  state.  I  preached  that  night  from  Isaiah  It.  7, 8, 
thinking  it  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  assembled.  I  went 
again  the  next  night,  and  preached  from  Amos  iv.  12 :  **  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  A 
Prayer-meeting  was  held  after  each  service,  when  in  every  pert  of  the  chapel  there 
were  strong  cryings,  tears  and  prayers,  to  Him  Who  was  able  to  save.  I  distinctly 
remember  the  then  Mary  Fowler  as  one  of  the  earnest  suppliants  for  mercy.  She 
particularly  requested  her  brother  to  come  and  pray  with  her.  I  believe  she  found 
peace  with  God  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  that  second  night.' 

She  forthwith  joined  herself  in  Church-fellowship  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  she  had  found  her  new  life,  and  at  once  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God  all  the  resources  of  her  strong,  bright  nature,  now  hallowed  by  His 
saving  grace.  This  devotion  was  carried  out  from  the  beginning  in  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  spirit  of  sacrifice.  While  the  young  convert's  new- 
bom  joy  was  still  fresh,  this  was  written  with  deep  impression  on  her 
heart,  *If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him :  if  we  deny  Him,  He 
also  wiU  deny  us.'  For  a  time,  that  word  never  left  her.  Neither  did  she 
seek  to  escape  from  it.  To  her  great  love,  the  thought  of  suffering  for  tiie 
Saviour  and  of  confession  of  Him  brought  no  fear  or  chill ;  but,  with 
reverent  thankfulness,  she  put  in  her  claim  for  her  share  in  the  reproach 
and  toil  of  her  Lord.  In  the  uneventful  life  of  her  country  home,  she 
found  no  opportunities  for  eminent  service  or  great  self-denial.  Not 
waiting  for  these,  she  straightway  began  to  do  what  she  could;  and  thus, 
when  more  momentous  claims  were  afterwards  made  upon  her  Christian 
fidelity,  it  was  found  disciplined  and  ready. 

Mr.  KiUick  further  writes:  'One  instance  of  her  courageous  zeal  for 
God's  cause  I  cannot  forget.  Just  at  that  time  it  was  necessarjr  that  a  new 
chapel  should  be  built  at  Buckland.  She  set  herself  vigorously  to  work, 
and  collected  a  large  portion  of  the  money  required.' 
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It  \a  still  remembered  that  in  those  days,  when  the  road  from  Aston  to 
BttcUaiMi  was  so  bad  as  to  be  all  but  impassable,  Maiy,  on  her  way  to  the 
chapely  used  to  take  the  meadow  alongside  of  the  road,  and  then,  by 
getting  tiirongh  a  hedge,  and  jumping  a  somewhat  formidable  ditch,  gain  a 
finn  and  smoother  path  at  last.  Through  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  dis- 
heartened by  no  difficulty,  she  made  that  journey  in  time  to  attend  the 
Prayer-meeting  each  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'dock,  though  she  knew — 
as  sometimes  really  happened — she  might  have  to  'lead'  the  meeting 
beraelf,  in  addition  to  the  lighter  and  more  frequent  task  of  setting  the 
tones  for  the  singing.  As  soon  as  the  Prayer-meeting  was  done,  the 
Sunday-school  began ;'  and  in  this  she  remained  until  eleven.  Then  came 
the  walk  home,  and  back  to  the  public  service  in  the  afternoon,  and  again 
in  the  evening.  This  was  her  regular  Sunday  work,  and  her  place  at  other 
serrioes  during  the  week  was  very  rarely  empty.  With  a  modest,  cheerful 
fidelity,  she  lived  in  accord  with  the  praise  which  her  sweet  voice  often 
sang: 

<  Too  much  to  Thee  I  cannot  give ; 
Too  much  I  cannot  do  for  Thee.' 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  her  character  throughout  her  life, 
was  a  fulness  of  tender  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  snaring.  Nor  was 
this  a  mars  warmth  of  sentiment,  but  it  always  meant  on  her  part  a 
readiness  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  help  and  benefit  of  others;  and  in  those 
days  of  her  early  discipleship,  she  sought  out  the  afflicted  poor,  going  some- 
times to  the  most  godless  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
farooght  low  with  trouble;  and  when  she  found  distress  that  overtaxed  her 
own  resources  of  relief,  making  applications  to  others  for  means  to  carry 
out  her  work  of  mercy. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Master  is  of  universal  application :  '  He  that 
is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  Wthful  also  in  much/  Compared  with 
the  service  which  she  afterwards  rendered,  these  doings  of  Mary  Fowler's 
life,  in  its  quiet  round  of  homely  circumstances,  seem  to  be  but  little.  But 
in  that  ready  fulfilment  of  such  measure  of  opportunity  as  came  to  her,,. 
^  was  gaining  fitness  for  larger  and  higher  work.  Alas  for  it  I  How 
often  the  nvuch  comes  to  be  ill-done,  because  the  Utile  has  been  unfaithfully 
neglected! 

So  £ur,  we  have  traced  the  quiet  current  of  this  life  in  the  retired  scenea 
thnmgh  which  it  first  flowed.  We  have  now  to  watch  it  pass  out  into  a 
Ivoader  channel,  and  run  sometimes  over  rough  places,  amidst  strange  and 
wild  surroundings ;  but  evermore,  through  all  and  in  spite  of  all,  hastening 
on  its  i^ypointed  way  to  a  divinely  blessed  end. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  James  Calvert,  a  young  Local  Preacher  who 
^  just  oflfored  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Missionary  service^  visited  the 
Aston  home,  as  the  friend  of  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  himself  looking 
forward  to  work  in  the  Christian  Ministry.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
^  visit  was  repeated,  Mr.  Calvert  being  now  a  student  in  the  Theological 
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Institation  at  Hozton.  Early  in  1838  it  was  resolved  to  send  men  to 
reinforae  the  MiBaion  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  Missionaiy  CommiUee, 
unexpectedly  finding  themselves  able  to  send  three  instead  of  two,  called 
upon  Mr.  Calvert  to  go.  Forthwith  he  consented,  and  went  down  into 
Buckinghamshire  and  asked  Miss  Fowler  to  share  his  lot.  The  proposal 
was  sudden,  but  probably  not  altogether  unexpected.  There  was  little  time 
for  delay,  as  the  Mission  party  was  to  sail  in  ApriL  The  cost — and  it  was 
very  heavy — ^was  deliberately  counted,  and  the  life  of  danger  and  saciinoe 
was  accepted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  were  married  in  March,  and  in  aboat 
a  month  afterwards,  accompanied  by  John  Hunt  and  his  wife,  set  sail  on  a 
four  months'  voyage  to  New  South  Wales. 

They  reached  Sydney  in  August,  1838,  and  immediately  found  abundant 
employment,  as  the  young  Missionaries  were  in  great  request  for  preaching 
and  attending  meetings.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Calvert  had  to  take  an 
outdoors'  service  one  Sunday  morning  near  the  Haymarket.  'With  a  littk 
impatience  of  zeal,  as  it  seemed  to  some,  he  began  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  found  no  congregation.  His  young  wife  accompanied  him,  and, 
as  she  had  often  done  at  home,  started  the  tune  of  the  opening  hymn.  Yet; 
soon  the  people  gathered  to  the  sound,  and  the  Preacher  went  on  with  his 
work,  his  faithful  companion  standing  by  and  handing  tracts  to  those  wk 
would  take  them.  The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  a  gentleman,  telling  a 
strange  story.  On  the  Saturday  he  had  landed  from  Tasmania,  where  he 
had  been  living  a  godless  life  for  many  years.  At  his  lodgings,  when 
night  came,  he  made  the  discovery  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and 
about  forty  pounds  stolen.  The  shock  of  finding  himself  thus  peoniles 
and  friendless  in  a  strange  land  excited  and  aggravated  the  misery  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  he  fell  into  utter  despair;  insomuch  that^  in  the 
course  of  a  restless  night,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  the 
morning  he  sharpened  his  penknife,  and  went  out  towards  the  churchjvd, 
intending  there  to  open  an  artery  in  his  neck.  On  his  way  the  clear,  sweet 
voice  of  a  singer  broke  in  upon  his  dark  mood  like  a  holy  spell,  and  he 
must  needs  turn  aside  to  listen ;  and  the  thought  formed  itself,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  join  in  one  act  of  worship  before  he  died.  As  he  heard 
song  and  prayer  and  exhortation,  long-forgotten  good  came  crowding  bad 
into  his  mind-^the  thought  of  a  Methodist  home  far  away  in  London,  and 
his  mother,  a  good  Class  Leader,  who  died  when  he  was  a  boy;  and 
receiving  a  tract,  as  he  said,  *  from  the  young  lady,'  he  turned  away  to  face 
life  once  more.  The  reading  of  the  tract  completed  his  decision  to  asek  af te 
God.  When  told  afterwards  that  the  Preacher — ^he  knew  not  why— had 
begun  the  service  too  soon,  he  wept,  and  said,  '  If  you  had  not,  I  should 
have  been  a  dead  man.' 

This  incident  is  told  here  at  length  because  it  had  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  young  Missionary  pair  just  on  the  threshold  of  their 
great  work.  With  grateful  hearts  they  accepted  it  as  an  earnest  of  hope. 
It  stands  also,  just  at  this  particular  point,  as  a  beautiful  picture^  exactly 
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foreshowing  all  that  was  to  follow,  without  a  single  break,  of  the  young 
bride's  wedded  consecration  to  her  husband's  work.  In  moments  of  great 
need,  and  at  times  of  great  peril,  she  was  never  absent  from  his  side :  and, 
tracing  back  the  course  of  that  fellowship  now,  though  it  sometimes  passes 
into  great  gloom  and  distress,  her  part  all  through  seems  to  be  set  to  the 
cheerful  music  of  unfailing  song. 

On  October  25th  the  Mission  band  left  Sydney,  and  after  an  uncomfort- 
able voyage,  in  a  small,  ill-found  schooner,  reached  Fiji  on  December 
22nd,  a  Saturday  evening,  having  called  at  the  Friendly  Islands  on  their 
way.  The  next  day  they  landed  on  Lakemba,  welcomed  by  one  of  the  two 
Missionaries  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  group,  and  glad  to  spend 
their  first  Sunday  in  their  new  home ;  for  home  it  was  to  be  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oalvert  for  nearly  ten  years. 

If  we  could  recover  the  record  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  English 
girl  on  coming  to  live  among  the  cannibal  savages  of  Lakemba,  we  should 
find  matter  of  intense  interest.  But  it  was  so  characteristic  of  her  to  put 
all  personal  considerations  into  the  background,  that  she  actually  herself 
almost  forgot  the  shocks  and  surprises,  the  privations  and  discomforts,  of 
those  early  days.  In  after  years,  when,  in  talks  of  loving  friendship,  she 
was  questioned  about  some  of  these  times,  she  would  speak  of  her  own  part 
therein  with  almost  sportive  indifference. 

She  at  once  found  her  work,  and  set  herself  to  do  it.  Without  any 
formal  study,  she  rapidly  got  hold  of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  before 
veiy  long  began  to  teach  in  the  schools  and  to  meet  Classes.  She  delighted 
iH  giving  the  natives  instruction  in  singing,  as  they  also  greatly  enjoyed 
being  taught;  and  soon  familiar  tunes,  which  she  had  often '  set'  in  Buckland 
Prayer-meetings,  were  being  sung  by  these  her  dark  fellow- worshippers  to 
words  of  their  own  beautiful  Fijian  tongue. 

While  her  husband  was  gaining  the  power  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  in  their  own  language,  and,  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries already  on  the  ground,  was  working  hard  at  the  printing-press 
which  had  been  sent  out  with  him,  Mrs.  Calvert  proved  herself  a  help  most 
meet  for  him,  in  that  her  life  was  a  daily  revelation  of  Christianity,  long 
before  her  lips  could  frame  words  whidi  the  natives  could  understand. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the' two  noble  women  of  the  Mission  who  had  pre- 
<^^^ed  her,  womanhood  was  displayed  to  them  in  an  altogether  new  phase, 
and  adorned  with  attributes  which  they  had  never  imagined.  Here  was 
one  who  tried  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  their  domestic  life,  darkened  as 
t^y  were  and  robbed  of  love  by  cruel  customs,  and  put  herself  alongside 
their  troubles  that  she  might  comfort  them.  Here  was  distinctly  a  woman's 
work  which  no  other  hand  'could  do ;  and  every  act  in  it,  as  the  people 
6oon  got  to  see,  pointed  them  to  Jesus  Christ  as  its  only  explanation.  No 
mere  sentimental  affection  could  have  carried  her  through  this  service, 
wherein  she  fulfilled  the  offices  of  a  loving  fellowship  with  the  sick  and  the 
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eafbnng,  amidrt  drcumstaxices  which  at  each  step  outraged  her  feelings 
and  ahocked  every  sense. 

Daring  those  years  in  liikemha  four  children  were  bom  at  the  MisBion 
House,  and  once  Mis.  Calvert  was  brought  vary  low  in  severe  illx&efls,  with 
no  help  at  hand  but  such  as  was  furnished  by  her  husband's  simple,  rodi- 
mentary  knowledge  of  medicine.  Afterwards  she  went  thronj^  a  period 
of  acute  suffering,  when  attacked  by  the  prevalent  disease  of  ophthalmia. 
During  all  these  events  she  maintained  a  wonderful  patience,  of  which 
there  were  many  things  well  worth  the  telling,  if  they  could  only  be  told. 
Let  this,  at  least,  be  recorded  here,  for  the  praise  of  Ood's  grace  in  her^ 
that  with  an  unfailing  self Hsacrifice  she  made  it  her  study  that  no  pain  nor 
care,  no  danger  nor  need  of  hers,  should  hinder  the  Mission  work ;  and 
when  distant  places  had  to  be  visited  by  dangerous  canoe  journeys,  she 
would  not  suffer  her  loneliness  to  be  any  argument  against  Mr.  Oalvert'& 
leaving  her.  During  four  years  of  this  period  he  also  was  veiy  ill ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  her  untiring  and  cheerful  ministiy  of  love,  his  service 
would  very  likely  have  been  altogether  interrupted. 

Mrs.  Cidvert  did  not  write  much,  and  seemed  to  be  specially  unwillmg 
to  put  any  thing  on  paper  concerning  her  own  doings.  This  makes  such  a 
letter  as  is  here  given  in  part  the  more  precious.  It  was  written  to  her 
brother,  the  Bev.  Philip  Fowler,  and  affords  us,  in  its  own  simple  fashion, 
much  insight  into  what  the  life  of  a  Missionary's  wife  was  in  thoee 
Lakemban  days,  not  four  years  after  her  first  arrival.  Its  date  is  August 
11th,  1842. 

*  The  THton,  arrived  here  the  first  of  this  month,  landed  a  few  of  our  goods,  and  set 
off  for  Somosomo  the  same  day,  with  my  beloved  and  Mr.  Williams  on  board.  I 
^appose  from  there  she  wonld  go  to  Bewa  and  Yiwa  to  fetch  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Jaggv, 
and  return  to  Somosomo,  where  they  would  hold  the  District  Meeting. 

*  I  feel  veiy  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  vessel ;  and  every  little  noise  I  hear,  I 
think  and  hope  that  she  has  come.  It  is  customary  here  for  the  natives  to  set  up 
tremendous  shouting  at  the  sight  of  a  vessel  or  canoe ;  and  the  morning  the  TriUn 
arrived,  three  other  vessels  were  in  sight  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  thing  was  never 
seen  in  Lakemba  before,  I  should  think :  and  really  the  poor  fellows  did  not  know 
how  to  shout  loud  enough,  nor  when  to  cease.  The  other  vessels  were  in  search  of 
sandal-wood,  and  called  at  Lakemba  for  provisions,  and  some  men  to  help  them.  We 
have  very  few  vessels  touch  here.    The  anchorage  is  not  at  all  good.' 

After  speaking  of  certain  difficulties  which  would  greatly  perplex  ^e 
counsels  of  the  District  Meeting,  she  goes  on : 

«I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "  Maiy,  have  faith  in  God."  May  the  Lord  increase  our 
faith  I  We  know  nothing  is  too  hard  for  Him.  He  has  greatly  prospered  the  work 
of  our  hands,  and  I  feel  quite  enoouraged  to  believe  He  wiU  cany  on  His  own 
blessed  work  in  these  lands.  Yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  the  Boman  CathoUcs  would 
keep  away,  and  not  come  to  make  a  great  stir  about  their  new  religion ;  for  it  is  quite 
new  to  the  natives. 

*  Last  Jtme  a  French  vessel  called  here,  having  on  board  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop 
and  priest.  She  was  at  anchor  several  days,  and  we  had  the  bishop  and  priest  to  tea 
with  us  twice.    They  left  a  native  teacher,  and  said  they  should  be  back  in  about 
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four  monthi  to  know  the  result  of  lus  labours.  The  poor  fellow  is  still  alone,  and  no 
one  wiahes  to  join  him.  Mr.  CalTert  has  had  some  very  long  conversations  with  him» 
and  has  given  him  a  Tongan  book,  for  which  he  seems  very  grateful.  He  is  a  Tongan. 
I  think  he  is  halting  *<  between  two  opinions."  The  bishop  left  Lakemba  for  Tonga» 
and  there  left  a  priest  on  one  of  the  islands. 

*The  king's  &vonrite  daughter  [abont  twenty  years  of  age]  has  been  very  ill 
indeed.  No  one  thonght  she  could  live.  But  day  after  day  she  held  out  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  old  king  had  the  [heathen]  priest  to  offer  riches  to  his  gods,  till 
be  was  tired.  There  is  now  only  one  priest  at  Lakemba,  so  the  king  sent  off  to  an 
outer  island  to  fetch  two  others ;  and,  of  course,  they  obeyed  the  king's  orders,  and 
came.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that  they  could  possibly  do ;  and  yet  they  could  not 
get  the  gods  to  "  be  of  a  good  mind,"  and  save  the  young  lady.  At  length  they  found 
that  all  their  offerings  were  in  vain ;  and  a  Tongan  chief  who  has  embraced  religion^ 
and  is  veiy  anxious  that  the  king  and  his  people  should  do  the  same,  said,  "  Why  do 
yon  not  let  her  embrace  religion,  and  serve  the  true  Qod  ? "  The  king  said  to  her,. 
"  Tangithi,  will  you  lotu  ?  "  She  assented ;  and  Mr.  Calvert  was  sent  for.  He  went, 
sang  and  prayed,  and  conversed  with  her ;  and  the  next  day  she  s^it,  saying  she 
wished  to  oome  to  our  house  and  remain  with  us  for  a  time.  Bevesal  men  brought 
her  on  some  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  for  the  purpose,  and  she  was  put  into 
OUT  stody.  She  began  to  recover  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
eat  her  food  with  her  attendants,  who  were  not  a  few.  The  young  princess  said,  **  I 
<mlj  hated  religion,  and  am  now  greatly  ashamed  of  my  past  conduct.  I  was  extra- 
ordinaiy  in  telling  lies ;  and  if  I  had  died  in  my  illness,  I  should  not  have  known 
anything  about  religion.'*  She  soon  learned  the  alphabet,  and  is  getting  on  well 
▼ith  her  book.  She  left  us  last  Tuesday,  strong  and  well.  It  is  about  six  weeks 
Hnce  she  first  came.  The  king  said  afterwards,  <*  There  is  a  famine  of  whales'  teeth 
[in  consequence  of  the  laige  offerings  made  to  the  gods],  yang-gona  (an  intoxicating 
root  of  which  the  king  is  very  fond),  and  of  food.  Yet,  after  all,  Tangithi  would 
haTc  died  if  she  had  not  served  the  true  Gk)d." 

'Aboat  three  weeks  since,  one  of  the  king's  little  children  was  taken  ill,  and  he 
wished  its  mother  to  bring  it  to  our  house,  that  it  might  have  medicine  and  be  under 
Mr.  GBlverf  s  care.  The  dear  baby  soon  got  worse,  and  the  mother  said  it  was  to 
^u-  They  went  to  ask  the  king  if  the  child  might  embrace  religion.  The  king 
«aid, «  Yes."  We  told  the  mother  that  the  child  did  not  know  anything  about  reli- 
?ion,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  pray  to  the  true  God,  and  endeavour  to  feel 
"signed  to  His  will.  However,  in  two  or  three  days  the  baby  died,  and  of  all  the 
noises  I  ever  heard,  theirs  was  the  worst.  It  died  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
thej  called  Mr.  Calvert  to  inform  him.  He  got  up,  and  had  one  of  our  boxes  pre- 
pared for  burying  it.  I  kept  in  bed  with  the  children.  The  child's  name  was 
Mata-ika,  and  the  mother  kept  crying, "  Where  are  you  going,  Mata-ika?"  And 
nailj  if  shouting,  screaming,  pulling  the  poor  child's  eyes  open,  oiling  its  body,  and 
tombUng  it  about,  could  have  fetched  the  babe  to  life  again,  they  could  not  have 
^e  more  for  it  than  they  did.  They  kept  up  this  awful  noise  for  about  six  hours 
in  oar  house.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  We  were  quite  afraid  the  mother  would  go 
uui  bum  her  body,  and  shave  her  head,  or  something  of  this  sort,  as  is  customary 
with  the  natives.  She  made  her  hands  tamfm,  sacred ;  so  that  when  she  ate,  some 
penooB  fed  her ;  and  the  same  when  she  smoked.  The  natives  are  sad  smokers,  and 
grow  their  own  tobacco. 

'  I  fear  I  shall  tire  you  with  what,  perhaps,  will  not  be  interesting.  Please  forgive 
oe.  I  afaonld  have  said  that  in  a  few  days  the  mother  returned  to  our  house,  said 
ber  child  had  died  in  the  religion,  and  she  herself  should  follow  it.  She  attends  the 
^^)el  on  the  Sabbath*  and  comes  to  the  female  school  on  the  week-days.  What  a 
^^eisiig  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  her  conversion  t    God  grant  it  may ! ' 
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After  speaking  of  the  news,  recently  received,  of  her  own  mother's 
death,  and  sending  various  messages  to  friends,  Mrs.  Calvert  closes  the  long 
letter  with  the  words,  •  My  birthday.     Twenty-eight  years  old.' 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  she  one  day  acknowledged,  with 
distress  and  self-reproach,  that  she  had  neglected  to  pray  for  her  mother, 
and  for  several  months  it  was  a  source  of  great  grief  to  her  that  gIm  found 
herself  falling  into  the  same  neglect*  News  at  last  reached  her  th&t 
during  this  veiy  period  her  mother  was  already  dead. 

{Thhe  ooneluded.) 


THE  PUBLIC  WORSBOLP  AND  RELATED  PROBLEMS. 
BY  THK  RKV.  J.  W.  BURN. 


That  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people  habitually  neglect  the  house 
of  God  is  a  fact  that  is  patent  to  all. 
Sanguine  religious  optimists  may 
minimize  its  significance,  but  they 
cannot  deny  it.  The  recent  statis- 
tics have  not  uncovered  the  evil; 
they  have  simply  emphasized  it  and 
given  it  form.  In  some  cases  the 
returns  are  undoubtedly  defective, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  are  hasty  and  grossly  exagge- 
rated. But  the  fact  is  beyond  all 
question,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  feUow-countrymen  stand  ^oof 
from  Christianity  and  its  ordi- 
nances. The  corollary,  too,  is 
equally  patent,  namely,  that  the 
Church  is  not  doing  all  the  work 
that  its  Divine  Author  has  given  it 
to  do. 

That  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  is  as  clear  as  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause.  That  it  ought  to 
be  accounted  for  is  as  manifest  as 
that  the  Church's  mission  is  to  evan- 
gelize the  world.  That  it  will  have 
to  be  accounted  for  is  as  certain  as 
that  we  must  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  world 
has  set  the  Church  this  problem, 
and  has  challenged  it  to  find  a  solu- 
tion; and  if  that  solution  is  not 
forthcoming,  if  Christian  men  are 
disposed  to  fold  their  hands  and 
throw  the  responsibility  on  the  ab- 


sentees, we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
God  wiU  have  a  controversy  vith 
His  Church,  and  punish  its  wilful 
blindness  or  incapacity  with  the 
withdrawal  of  its  privileges  and  thtf 
extinction  of  its  light. 

While  the  Church  is  pondering 
the  question,  the  world  is  answerii^: 
it  in  its  own  way.  Gibbon  attri- 
buted the  early  success  of  ChrL- 
tianity  to  the  operation  of  certain 
secondary  causes.  Certain  secondary 
causes  are  now  alleged  to  explain  it> 
later  failure.  In  neither  case  L; 
what  the  Church  would  consider  the 
primary  cause  even  distantly  re-i 
f erred  to,  simply  because  the  bis^j 
torian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
newspaper  critics  on  the  other,  I 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
power  which,  when  active,  explaini 
the  most  splendid  triumphs,  and  of 
which  the  dormancy  or  withdrawal 
entails  disaster,  impotence,  or  death 
How  the  machinery  works  at  all,  ol 
comes  to  a  standstill,  is  not  taked 
into  consideration;  ih»  machinery 
itself  is  the  sole  object  of  attack,  am 
is  accused  of  defectiveness,  incom 
petence,  or  of  being  injured  beyoni 
repair. 

An  analysis  of  the  chaiges  witi 
which  the  Church  has  been  reoenUl 
assailed  would  yield  a  curious  resuH 
The  indictment  covers  a  vastarenj 
and,  from  various  directions,  touchU 
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our  eodesiafltical  systems  at  every 
conodTable  external  point.  Edi- 
fioesy  fumitaiey  servioes,  preachers, 
and  oongr^gatioiis  are  each  in  turn, 
and  for  di&rent  and  opposite  rea- 
sonsy  according  to  the  standpoint  of 
the  critic^  made  chargeable  with  the 
ftlienation  of  the  masses  from  the 
religion  of  Christ.  We  are  told,  0.^., 
that  our  Church  buildings  are  so 
ornate  that  the  common  pe(^le  can- 
not feel  at  home  within  their  gor- 
geous precincts.  Side  by  side  with 
this  is  the  averment  that  they  are  so 
bald  and  unaesthetic  as  to  render 
competition  for  popular  patronage 
between  them  and  places  of  pubUc 
resort  and  amusement  altogether 
Tain.  We  are  next  informed  that 
the  interior  appointments  of  our 
churches,  the  elegant  decorations, 
the  cofihioned  pews,  the  carpeted 
floors,  have  a  deterrent  influence, 
while  less  pretentious  and  more 
homely  provision  would  present 
more  powerful  attractions.  In  the 
same  newspaper  column  it  is  the 
general  air  of  discomfort,  the  bare 
boards,  the  naked  walls,  the  hard 
benches,  that  are  said  to  repel  those 
who  are  so  differently  provided  for 
at  the  public-house. 

If,  however,  by  any  chance  the 
working  man  ^ould  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  enter  a  place  of  wor^ 
ship,  his  feelings,  say  some,  would  be 
immediately  wounded  by  the  require- 
ment to  take  a  pew,  for  which  he  can- 
not afford  to  pay.  Others  affirm  that 
bis  selfH'espect  would  be  hurt,  and 
bis  manly  independence  affronted,  by 
the  practical  insinuation  of  his  pau- 
perism in  the  offer  of  a  free  seat.  To 
the  character  of  the  service,  also,  to 
too  much  ritual  or  too  little ;  to 
pi^yen  read  from  a  book  or  prayers 
Mvered  without  a  book ;  to  organs 
^d  choirs  which  discourage  congre- 
gational flinging,  or  congregational 
waging  which  drowns  or  dispenses 
^th  the  classical  performances  of 
the  orchestra,  we  are  assured  may 


be  attributed,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  the  disinclination  to 
attend  public  worship. 

Of  course  the  preacher  comes  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  blame.  Hismanner 
is  too  stately  or  too  familiar.  His 
sermons  are  too  exhaustive  or  too 
fragmentary;  too  flowery  or  too 
theological;  too  dogmatic  or  not 
sufficiently  authoritative;  too  nar- 
row or  too  broad;  mere  moral 
essays,  or  dry  doctrinal  exerdtations; 
profound  philosophical  treatises,  or 
shallow  rhetorical  declamations ;  so 
full  of  learning  as  to  'shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,'  or  so  full  of 
clap-trap  as  to  be  beneath  their  con- 
tempt; too  full  of  '  other-worldli- 
ness'  for  this  world's  struggling 
millions,  or  not  spiritual  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  hope 
for  rest  beyond  the  grave.  The 
preacher's  time,  too,  is  so  consxmied 
in  making  sermons  that  he  has  none 
left  for  the  every-day  wants  of  the 
people,  or  else  he  does  so  much  pas- 
toral visitation  that  when  Sunday 
comes,  having  nothing  to  say,  he  is  mi- 
nus a  congregation  anxious  to  hear. 

After  aJl  this,  it  is  consoling  to 
know  that  there  is  any  attendance 
at  the  house  of  God  at  all.  Of  this 
we  are  assured,  however,  because 
our  congregations  are  accused  on 
the  one  hand  of  respectability,  of 
frigidity,  and  of  keeping  at  a  proud 
distance  their  poorer  brethren ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  obtrusive  and  imper- 
tinent vulgarity;  their  unwar^ 
rantable  freedom  in  inviting,  and 
shaking  hands  with,  unintroduced 
strangers,  bringing,  so  it  is  said,  the 
whole  thing  into  contempt. 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of 
the  charges  which  for  some  time 
past  have  been  preferred,  in  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers,  against 
the  Christian  Church,  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  accounting  for  her  failure. 
It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to 
state  these  charges  to  show  what 
they  are  worth.      They   illustrate 
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that  kind  of  logic  which  ptOTos  too 
much.  They  neutrali»  ciadi  othar, 
and  demonstrate,  if  anything  at  all, 
the  exact  reverae  of  what  was  in- 
tended, namely,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
actiyely  alive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  people.  An  ezoeUent  case 
mighty  indeed,  be  made  out  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  by  simply  setting 
these  diversified  objections  over 
against  each  other.  They  do  not 
touch  even  the  fringes  of  the  pro- 
blem. They  only  show  that  with 
architecture,  accommodation,  ser- 
vices, preaching,  and  all  the  rest, 
adapted  to  the  varied  tastes  and 
eccentricities  of  the  people;  that 
with  serious  and  earnest  efforts  to 
save  the  fallen  and  the  depraved, 
efforts  some  of  which  are  not  un- 
attended with  peril  to  the  proper 
dignity  of  the  Church,  the  masses 
are  not  reached,  and  the  question 
still  remains  unanswered,  Why  do 
they  not  come  to  the  house  of  God  ? 
The  first  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  to  our  mind,  is  to 
face  squarely  the  fact  that  ths  people 
do  not  care  to  come.  The  propor- 
tion which  is  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  any  possible  adjustment  of 
secondaiy  considerations,  such  as 
are  enumerated  above,  is  insignifi- 
cant The  great  mass  evince  a  dis- 
inclination for  Divine  worship,  and 
for  sacred  things  altogether.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  disinclination  ? 
Thespread  of  infidelity,  say  some.  We 
have  been  told,  to  satiety,  that  the 
people  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  exploded thedogmasof  theology, 
and  that  the  light  of  education  has 
been  poured  upon  the  supernatural, 
and  revealed  its  abysmal  nothing- 
ness. As  in  Bishop  Butler's  days, 
by  a  party  whose  vehemence  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  in- 
fluence and  its  numbers,  <it  has 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  subject 


for  enquiry,  bat  that  it  is  now  al 
length  discovered  to  be  fiditi0Q&' 
And  this  assumption  is  assigned  as 
a  reason  why  the  masses  stand  aloof 
from  religious  institutions. 

But  where  is  the  proof?  If  it  were 
true,  then  it  follows  that  the  thiongs 
wMch  absent  themselves  from  our 
pkces  of  worship  should  be  found  in 
our  Halls  of  Science;  the  masses i^ 
have  been  elevated  by  education  out 
of  Christianity,  should  be  enga^ 
during  their  leisure  Sunday  hours 
in  the  perusal  of  cheap  popular 
editions  of  the  works  of  Darwin  and 
Herbert  Spencer;  the  time  saved 
from  useless  meditations  on  the  non- 
existent supernatural,  the  deniaens 
of  the  Seven-dials  and  B^hnal 
green  should  employ  in  the  sanituy 
improvement  and  the  artistic  em- 
bellishment of  the  hovels  which,  by 
courtesy,  are  termed  their  homes: 
in  the  time  of  sickness  and  the  hour 
of  death,  instead  of  enlisting  the 
services  ci  the  Christian  minister,  a 
deputation  should  be  invited  fromj 
the  nearest  secular  dub.  But  ^i 
truth  is,  the  people  caxe  less  for 
infidelity,  and  for  that  which  ]$ 
supposed  to  make  infidels,  than  th^ 
do  for  religion,  and  the  atheisti^ 
propagandist  has  a  far  more 
choly  tale  to  tell  than  the  " 
evangelist  Mr.  H<^yoake  sajti 
'  When  I  go  to  Glasgow,  to  Huddi 
field,  to  Liverpool,  to  Man<' 
I  find  the  Secularists  unadvani 
in  position.  In  Northampton 
found  them  meeting  in  the 
floor  of  a  public-house,  where 
found  them  twenty  or  twenty-fi 

years  ago Any  party  in  the 

sent  state  of  opinion  in  the  woi 
could  with  thought  have  done  moi 
. . .  .All  that  London  can  do  is 
put  up  this  kind  of  place  (in  01 
street)  in  which  we  now  meet  op[ 
site  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  peoph 
so  the  enemy  says,  naturally  expel 
to  find  us.' 

The  masses    are    found   neitfaf 
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to  BBcnlar  lectures  nor 
reading  aoteiitifie  books,  nor  ei^ 
gaged  in  elevating  ot  useful 
occapations ;  they  are  found  loung- 
ing in  our  streets,  swarming  in  our 
^-palaoes,  promenading  our  parks, 
and  making  ezcursions  into  the 
country.  The  curse  of  our  lower 
orders  is  not  infidelity,  but  practical 
nngodlinesB ;  and  their  aversion  to 
reHgion  is  based  not  upon  its  tenets, 
or  its  ceremonies,  or  its  treatment  of 
themselves,  but  upon  its  obligations 
and  commands.  They  know  that  our 
chorches  are  founded  for  the  incul- 
cation of  obnoxious  duties,  and  they 
keep  away  because  of  the  enmity  of 
the  carnal  mind  to  God  and  holiness, 
and  because  they  are  Covers  of  plea- 
fwm  more  than  lovers  of  €k)d.' 

How,  then,  is  the  fact  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  this  mass  of  ungodliness 
has  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Ohnrdi,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  influenoes  ?  Is  it  that  the 
Charch  has  been  indifferent  or 
negligent?  Candid  friends  are  not 
dow  to  inform  us  that  the  effort  of 
the  Church  has  been  directed  to  the 
upper  and  middle  daases  of  society, 
^i  that  having  gathered  a  con- 
aderable  proportion  of  these  classes 
into  its  fellowship,  it  has  been  con- 
tent to  confine  its  ministrations  to 
them.  But  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  facts.  The 
gnat  movements  inaugurated  by  the 
reli^on  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  from 
^t  which  b^ran  with  its  Foundear's 
^flieat  utterance  till  now,  have  iwt 
had  the 'mighty 'and  the  'noble'as 
their  objects,  bu^t  the  weak  and  the 
•depraved.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
J^mre  much  effort  to  show  that  out 
•Tf  the  lower,  including  the  very 
lowest,  strata  of  society,  Christianity 
"M  created  the  godly  middle-class  of 
this  country.  That  the  Church  is 
not  utterly  neglecting  the  *  lower 
«4«8  *  now,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
multiplication    of    Mission    Halls, 


sqiarate  from  or  aJQSHated  with  our 
various  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
and  the  many  ameliorating  agencies 
which  every  Church  has  at  work. 
What  are  special  services,  mothers' 
meetings,  temperance  societies,  and 
working  and  distributing  charities, 
but  so  many  manifestations  of  the 
Church's  endeavour  to  reach  the 
masses?  In  fact,  one  danger  is 
lest  the  Churoh  should  make  too 
much  of  them  as  such,  give  them  a 
factitious  importance,  and  pauperize 
them  whole^e.  And  it  is  rather 
hard,  by  the  way,  after  all  the  Church 
has  done  as  the  patron  of  the  poor 
and  the  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
that  she  should  be  charged  with  their 
neglect. 

Others,  in  not  exactly  the  Calvin- 
istic  sense,  attribute  the  failure  to 
the  sovereign  purposes  and  acts  of 
Qod.  As  a  succession  of  bad  seasons 
causes  agricultural  depression,  so, 
we  axe  told,  the  Church  suffers 
because  the  showers  of  blessing  have 
been  withheld.  When  in  His  own 
good  time  Qod  chooses,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  open  the  heavens  and  pour 
out  EQs  Spirit,  then  vast  multitudes, 
now  untouched  by  spiritual  influ- 
ences, will  be  visited  with  reviving 
grace,  and  our  sanctuaries  will  be 
crowded  by  men  enquiring  the  way 
to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward. 
That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  no 
student  of  Church  history  can  deny. 
From  the  day  of  Pentecost  down- 
wards, copious  baptisms  of  the  Spirit 
have  been  vouchsafed  at  irregular 
intervals.  A  wave  of  revival  has 
flooded  a  Church  or  a  land  'sud- 
denly,'—often  when  least  expected, 
and  in  a  way  that  has  baffled  all 
calculation, — ^and  a  vast  ingathering 
of  souls  has  been  the  result. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is 
only  half  the  truth,  and  if  accepted 
as  the  whole  truth  it  will  land  us 
in  conclusions  dishonouring  to  God 
and  paralyzing  to  the  best  energies 
of  the  Church.     Gnuted  that  *  the 
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wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth/  and 
that  there  are  times  and  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  appointed  by 
His  own  authority,  and  for  the  dis- 
closure and  use  of  which  He  is  not 
responsible  to  man;  granted  that 
revivals  of  spiritual  life  have  oc- 
curred in  cycles  the  movements  of 
which  we  cannot  understand^  yet 
when  the  cycle  has  tumed,  when 
the  heavenly  shower  has  ceased, 
when  the  Pentecostal  hurricane  no 
longer  shakes  the  place  in  which 
God's]  praying  people  are  assembled, 
is  there  no  residual  blessing  left? 
When  a  revival,  as  such,  has  spent 
itself,  is  the  reviving  Spirit  with- 
drawn ?  Not  at  all.  In  all  ages  of 
the  Church  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  blessed  be 
God  !  there  still  is,  spiritual  energy 
left  sufficient  for  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  Church  and  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  we 
are  fully  assured,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  failure  of  the  Church,  more  or 
less,  to  VM  the  power  she  has.  With 
this  n^lect,  tiie  notion  that  she 
must  wait  for  special  visitations  of 
heavenly  blessing  has  much  to  do. 
The  Church  is  not  God-forsaken 
because  she  is  not  convulsed  with 
'  power  from  on  high.'  Her  King, 
Who  declared,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,'  is  still  in  the  midst  of  her. 
The  failure  of  the  Church  is  her 
failure  to  realize  that  practical  truth, 
and  to  push  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusions. When  she  awakes  to  a 
sense  of  her  privilege  and  to  the  use 
of  her  power,  then  her  Lord  will 
make  'bare  His  holy  arm  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  nations ;  and  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  our  God.' 

But  what  is  the  Church  ?  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  definition  we 
give.  The  true  answer  is  the  whole 
company  of  Hve  faithfvl  in  Christ, 
The  Church  has  been  too  long  con- 


founded with  its  offiioers,  and  con- 
sequently  its  work  and  warfare  hare 
been  lai^y  left  to  those  who  are 
only  too  weak  and  too  few  for  tiie 
disdiarge  of  their  proper  functions 
to  lead,  direct  and  guide.      Deny  it 
who  will,  rank-and-file  work  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
their  strength  is  assigned  to  be  done 
by  the  Christian  clergy,or  left  undone 
altogether.    But  whenever  large  sac- 
cesses    have  been    achieved,    select 
what  epoch  we  may  for  illustration, 
it  has  been  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church,  ministerial  and  lay,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  their  individual 
and  joint    responsibility.      It  was 
the     newly-incorporated      disdples 
who,  eighteen  hundred  yeazs  ago, 
went    everywhere     preaching    the 
Word.     It  was  the  same  united  and 
aggressive  spirit — each  at  it  and  all 
at  it — ^that  won    the  victories   of 
early  Methodism.     It  was  the  noble 
band    of    voluntary    workers   that 
insured  against  failure  the  mission 
of  the  American  evangelists  a  few 
years  back,  and  it  is  <£e  same  that 
is  yielding  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Salvation  Army  to-day.     And 
if  there  is  to  be  a  time,  as  there  as- 
suredly is,  when  ^  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighboor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord,  for  they  shall  all  know ' 
Him,  '  fiom  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,'  that  day  will 
dawn  as  the  result  of  every  man 
proclaiming  to  his  neighbour  and 
his  brother,  '  know  the  Lord '  now ; 
and  until   the  teacher's  occupation 
shall  be  gone,  through  the  universal 
acceptance  of  his  teaching  and  the 
general  diffusion  of    the  practical 
knowledge  of  God.   Till  then,  and  in 
order  to  that,  the  invitation  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  must  be  echoed 
by  every  individual  hearer  of  the  in- 
vitation, in  the  full  assurance  that  the 
time  will  come  when  every  one  will 
partake  of  '  the  water  of  life  freely/ 
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In  fine,  if  the  Church  would  go 
back  to  this  and  the  other  parables  of 
the  Master  as  interpreted  by  the 
life  and  practioe  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, realizing  its  Master^s  perpetual 
presence  and  undying  power,  each 
individual  membcnr  acting  his  part 
and  influencing  that  portion  of  the 
community  that  lies  nezt^  doing  the 


work  that  is  nearest  to  hand,  each 
unit  multiplying  itself  by  adding  to 
itself  other  units,  the  problem 
would  be  solved,  our  sanctuaries 
would  soon  be  too  strait  and  too 
few  for  the  ever-increasing  throngs 
of  those  turned  by  individual  effort 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 


BISHOP  JANES,  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKOH.* 


'  Mt  boyhood  was  spent  in  work ; 
my  numhood  has  been  spent  in 
labour,  responsible,  difficult,  anz- 
iouB,  labour.'  So  wrote  Bishop 
Janes  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  But 
even  then  he  could  not  add,  '  the 
eYening  of  my  life  will  pass  in  well- 
earned  repose.'  Five  years  more 
of  happy  but  exhausting  toil  were 
spent  in  the  harvest-field  before  the 
laboTuer  was  called  to  his  reward. 

Bishop  Janes  was  enthusiastically 
beloved  in  his  own  country  as  a 
genial  and  faithful  father  to  his 
people ;  he  was  held  in  high  honour, 
too,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  a  thoroughly  good  speaker  and 
preacher,  and  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Christian  Minister ;  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  for  the  steady  diligence 
of  his  faithful  labours. 

Edkohb  Stober  Janes  was  bom 
in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  County, 
Kassachusette,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1807.  His  father,  Benjamin  Janes, 
had  been  thrown  on  his  own 
reaouroes  in  early  life,  and  had 
acquired  habits  of  steady,  vigorous 
industry.  He  combined  the  occu- 
pations of  a  farmer  and  carpenter ; 
And  while  the  family  were  above 
vant,  they  were  under  the  salutary 
neoeasity  of  working  for  themselves. 
The  lad  received  the  best,  indeed 
the  only  education  that  the  neigh- 


bourhood affi)rded,  at  the  district 
schoolj  where  children  of  both  sexes 
and  all  classes  were  gathered  for 
instruction  during  the  winter  months. 
The  school  was  dissolved  for  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  and  young 
Edmond  spent  his  time,  as  did  most 
of  the  country  lads,  in  vigorous  out- 
door work.  How  much  the  even, 
healthy  balance  of  his  mind  was  due 
to  this  happy  alternation  of  physical 
and  mental  training  we  can  only 
guess.  In  later  years,  when  the 
Bishop  revisited  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  he  referred  with  honest  pride 
not  only  to  the  school  where  his 
first  effi>rt8  at  teaching  had  been 
made,  but  to  '  the  stone  wall  which 
I  helped  to  build  when  I  was  a  boy.' 

But  the  bent  of  the  lad's  mind 
was  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him, 
to  adopt  the  American  phrase, 
'  teaching  school '  himself.  Several 
years  passed  in  teaching  and  hard 
study ;  he  had  chosen  the  law  as  his 
profession,  but  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar 
without  the  advantage  of  college  or 
tutor. 

At  this  time  the  young  man's 
religious  views  were  very  hazy  and 
unsettled ;  for  some  years  he  was  an 
avowed  unbeliever.  The  exact  time 
and  manner  of  the  change  from  the 
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darkneBB  and  nstlesBiieflsof  unbelief 
to  'the  peace  and  joy  of  &ith'  is  not 
known.  The  sadden  death  of  a 
friend  with  whom  he  had  intended 
to  enter  into  partnerahip^  aroused 
him  to  deeper  thought  upon  the  life 
to  coma  But  long  after  his  heart 
was  right,  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
troubled  him.  He  did  not  at  once 
feel  free  to  join  the  Church;  gra- 
dually, however,  the  mists  cleared 
away,  and  the  light  of  his  earnest, 
happy  Christian  life  shone  before 
men.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtvbh  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  was  at  that 
time  employed  in  the  district  schooL 
The  Pastor  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  gifts  which  marked  him  out  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  young  convert 
himself  felt  God's  call  to  &e  work. 
At  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the 
Eelleville  Circuit,  in  April,  1830, 
young  Janes  was  licensed  as  a  Local  ^ 
IVeacher,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
fully  accredited  Minister  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry 
Mr.  Janes  is  described  as  '  a  short 
inreacher,  seldom  exceeding  forty- 
five  minute&'  English  patience 
would  hardly  take  the  same  view  of 
a  sermon  of  such  proportions.  His 
prayers  however,  which  often  con- 
tinued for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes,  were  not  judged  by  such  a 
lenient  standard.  One  of  his  bre- 
thren at  length  ventured  to  ask, 
'  Brother  Janes,  why  do  you  pray  so 
long  f '  The  reply  was,  *  Because  I 
love  to  pray.'  After  eleven  years 
of  suoceesf  ul  labour  as  an  itinerant 
Preacher,  Mr.  Janes  was  set  apart 
as  secretary  to  the  Methodist  branch 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
cause  was  entirely  congenial  with  his 
feelings.  The  thought  of  giving  to 
all  people  the  sacred  Scriptures 
aroufied  his  whole  nature,  and  set 
him  all  aglow  with  holy  zeal,  and  he 
rushed  from  place  to  place  throaghout 


the  land,  setting  hearts  on  fire  vitk 
zeal  for  tiie  drcnlation  of  the  Bibk 

At  the  Baltimore  ConleEeDce  of 
1844  he  was  elected  to  a  hi^ 
form  of  service.  It  was  a  time  d 
difficulty  and  trial  for  the  Ghmdi 
as  well  as  for  the  country.  Hk 
national  conscience  had  heeaaroosed, 
but  not  thoroughly  enlightened,  on 
the  subject  of  davery.  The  Mciho- 
dist  ministry  was  not  entirely  free 
from  this  teirible  blot  The  case  of 
a  Bishop  who  owned  slaves  was 
brought  up  for  trial,  and  a  lesidii- 
tion  passed  declaring  this  pnctiee 
incompatible  with  the  position  d 
an  overseer  of  Christ's  flock.  Bot 
while  the  majority  of  thebrethreii 
saw  it  to  be  a  clear  duty  to  deH^ 
their  own  consciences  by  this  step, 
a  laxge  minority  felt  tbat  the  tine 
for  action  had  not  come,  and  thst 
what  was  suffered  in  ChurdHnein- 
bers  could  not  be  consistentlj  cod- 
demned  in  Ministers.  A  divisioii 
was  inevitable ;  but  the  case,  it  wg^ 
hoped,  would  be  partially  met  fay 
the  election  of  two  new  Biceps.  Dr. 
Hamline  had  spoken  out  boldly  in 
condemnation  of  the  slaveholdiDg 
Bishop,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
North  looked  to  him  as  <Mr  repre- 
sentative. The  choice  of  the  Scatiwn 
Ministers  fell  upon  Dr.  Janes. 

From  all  that  we  can 
though  the  biographer  is  not  veiy 
clear  on  the  point.  Bishop  Jases 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  hor* 
rible  system  of  slavery,  but  at  the 
same  time  strongly  sympathized  -m^ 
the  difficulties  of  the  Soutfaem 
brethren.  And  while  we  who  read 
of  the  sufferings  of  slaves  wonder 
how  such  an  iniquitous  state  conld 
for  a  moment  have  been  toI»ated 
by  Christian  people,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  to  those  who  had 
grown  fatally  accustomed  to  it  from 
childhood,  the  matter  looked  v^ 
different.  The  recollection  of  Esg* 
lish  tardiness  in  wiping  off  this 
stain  from  our  own  national  charac- 
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ter,  as  well  as  the  condderatioin  of 
the  sad  blots  that  still  remain,  ought 
to  check  harsh  jadgments  of  those 
who  could  not  free  themselves  from 
this  carse  without  bitter  strife. 
Then,  too^  it  is  quite  possible  for 
good  men  to  be  agreed  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  evil,  and  yet  to 
differ  widely  as  to  the  best  means  of 
remedying  it. 

The  new  Bishop  endeavoured  to 
earn  the  blessLng  of  the  peaoe- 
makers — a  difficult  attainment  in 
those  troublous  times.  But  he  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  securing  the 
goodwill  of  the  Southerners,  who 
had  very  real  grievances,  but  in 
rigorously  wminfnjniTig  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  own  Chun^  by  firmly 
refusing,  under  great  pressure,  to 
allow  any  slaveholders  to  be  re- 
commended for  the  ministry,  or 
even  s^pdnted  Local  Preachers. 

Among  the  many  duties  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  not  the  least 
important  is  that  of  presiding  over 
minor  Gonferenoes,  answering  in 
some  sort  to  our  District  Meetings, 
though  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
stationing  of  the  Ministers  is,  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  difficult 
and  exciting  task.  BL^op  Janes 
won  the  grateful  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  brethren  for  the 
wisdom  and  patience  he  always  dis- 
played in  the  direction  of  this  im- 
portant matter.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  bring  about  that  happy 
Int  almost  Utopian  conjunction — 
the  right  men  in  the  right  places. 
Often,  we  are  assured,  he  would  sit 
up  a  whole  night  with  *  the  Cabinet,' 
as  the  Stationing  Committee  was 
designated,  discussing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  Prec^her.  '  Never 
loind  your  sleep,'  he  would  say  at 
such  times;  'you  can  lose  that, 
better  than  this  brother  can  endure 
a  mistake  for  a  year  or  longer.' 

At  one  Conference,  after  a  day  of 
dose,  exhausting  work,  the  Bishop 
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was  urged  to  seek  rest^  but  replied 
at  once, '  No,  I  will  throw  myself  on 
the  lounge  here;  some  of  the 
brethren  may  feel  aggrieved  with 
their  appointments,  and  may  wish 
to  see  me ;  I  want  to  be  convenient 
for  them.' 

Official  business  frequently  neces- 
sitated long  journeys  and  protracted 
absence  from  home.  The  pain  of 
separation  was  very  keenly  felt  by 
both  husband  and  wife,  for  their 
union  was  singularly  complete. 
From  the  copious  extracts  whidh  are 
given  from  the  home-letters,  we  get 
pleasing  glimpses  of  the  warm, 
loving  heart  of  the  husband  and 
father,  combined  with  a  true  Chris- 
tian soldier's  loyalty  to  duty  and  to 
Christ. 

Once  when  Bishop  Janes  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  his  wife  in 
extreme  weakness  and  sufiering,  he 
wrote  to  her :  '  I  am  at  my  post  of 
duty.  You  have  never  prevented 
me  from  going  to  my  work.  Whether 
sick  or  well,  you  have  always  told 
me  to  go ;  sometimes  when  I  knew 
it  subjected  you  to  cares  and  dis- 
comforts of  a  serious  character.  I 
can  also  testify  that  in  all  possible 
ways  you  have  aided  me  in  my  public 
duties,  and  added  much  to  my 
efficiency  as  a  Minister  and  Bishop 
of  the  Church.  Qod  knows  it  all, 
and  will  understand  whom  to  re- 
compense.' Such  a  testimony  must 
have  had  a  wonderfully  cheering 
effect  on  the  tried  spirit  of  the  noble 
and  patient  wife. 

FEt>m  one  of  the  numerous  letters 
to  his  son  we  select  the  following  : 
*  My  life  here  is  a  very  busy  one ; 
my  mind  and  time  are  constantly 
taxed.  But  I  am  not  sorry.  I  love 
to  work  ;  I  feel  so  much  brighter  and 
happier  than  I  do  when  I  indulge  in 
sluggishness.' 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  each  of  the  children 
was  regularly  remembered,  and  sel- 
dom were  any  of  them  disappointed 
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of  receiving  in  their  torn  the  eagerly 
looked-for  *  letter  from  papa.'  To 
one  of  his  daughters  who  was  an 
invalid  he  writes  the  following  cheery 
notes; 

<  By-the-by,  jon  have  not  reported  to 
me  any  new  invention  to  amuse  yonrself 
or  any  other  sick  person.  Yon  know 
there  axe  a  great  many  invalids ;  some 
made  by  caBoalties,  some  by  diseases*  and 
some  by  morbid  imagination.  Now,  to 
bless  all  these  classes  and  oases  by  tar- 
nishing them  something  to  make  them 
laugh;  or,  in  the  cases  of  those  that 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  even  to  enable 
them  to  smile,  would  be  a  wonderful 
kindness  to  poor,  suffering  humanity.* 

And  again  : 

*  With  two  loTing  fathers,  one  of  them 
always  wiUing  to  do  you  all  the  good  you 
need,  and  the  other  both  able  and  willing, 
why  should  you  not  be  happy?  I  re- 
member the  first  year  I  was  in  the 
ministry,  I  visited  an  aged  and  poor 
coloured  woman.  I  found  her  very  happy, 
notwithstanding  her  many  infirmities.  I 
asked  her,  **  Are  you  always  so  happy  ?  ** 
She  replied,  "  Yes,  always  happy."  "  But 
are  you  never  unhappy  7  **  Sne  replied, 
with  great  earnestness,  *<No;  Iicon*tbs 
unhappy.**  I  am  persuaded  the  will  has 
much  to  do  with  our  happiness.  We 
may  be  determined  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
alway,  and  by  grace  be  able  to  keep  the 
purpose  of  our  heart.' 

We  may  quote  one  of  the  letters 
to  the  very  little  ones,  as  showing 
the  beautiful  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  the  Bishop's  nature : 

'Your  pretty  letter  with  its  twenty 
sweet  kisses  was  received  on  Saturday. 
I  thank  you  for  the  kisses.  I  still  con- 
sider you  my  pet,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  always  be  so  good  that  I  shall  always 
be  happy  to  call  you  my  pet.  I  would 
put  some  kisses  into  this  letter  for  you, 
only  I  am  in  the  chair  of  the  Conference, 
and  I  cannot  kiss  it  without  having  the 
whole  Conference  see  me.  I  don't  know 
but  they  would  laugh  at  me  if  they  saw 
me  packing  up  kisses  in  a  letter.  80  you 
must  let  me  keep  them,  and  bring  them 
when  I  come.' 

At  an  early  age  this  beloved 
daughter  was  called  to  a  happier 
home,  and    the   bereaved    parent's 


feelings  found  vent  in  the  fbllowiiig 
singukr  but  most  touching  leto 
' To  Tillie  in  heaven:' 

*  This  will  not  be  the  first  letter  I  erer 
wrote  you  which  I  did  not  expect  ^cm 
would  read.    I  wrote  yon  many  in  your 
early  childhood,  which  dear  mother  had 
to  read:  to  you.... I  cannot  expect  joa 
will  answer  this  letter  with  pen  and  ink 
That  beautiful  hand--it  will  not  make 
you  vain  to  say  there  never  was  a  more 
beautiful  one— will  never  write  "Dear 
Papa"  again... I  am  not  sure  I  have  any 
news  to  tell  you.    Have  you  not  been 
oognizant  of  all  my  doings  since  you  left 
me  ?. .  .1  do  not  think  you  Imow  bow  lonely 
and  sad  we  felt  after  yon  left  us.    While 
we  had  your  precious  body  with  us  our 
loss  was  but  partial.    But  when  in  the 
most  delicate,  religious  manner  possible 
we  had  laid  that  out  of  our  sight,  and  j 
realised  that  its  eyes  would  no  longer 
beam  on  us,  its  lips  no  more  address  us. 
its  face  no  more  smile  on  us,  until  the  1 
Resurrection  morning,  we  felt  very  de- 
solate. ...  You  also  know  how   frequent 
our  recollections   of   you  are.    I   have 
allowed  myself  to  imagine  how  things- 
occurred  with  you,  and  how  they  seemed 
to  you  as  you  entered  the  realm  of  glon' 
Tillie,  I  know  where  you  are ;  you  arc  not 
lost.    I  am  willing  you  should  be  there. 
I  had  rather  pass  tlurough  what  remains 
to  me  of  Ufie  without  the  cheer  of  your 
presence,  than  interrupt  your  enjoyment 
of  your  Saviour  or  divert  you  from  His 
praise.    Have  you  not  seen  grandpapa 
and  grandmamma  ?    You  did  not  know 
them  in  this  world.    I  judge  they  have 
found  you,  and  rejoiced  with  you  ere 
this.... Let  me  assure  you  we  are  coming 
to  see  you;  we  shall  let  our  Heavenly 
Father  set  the  time,  but  we  are  all  com- 
ing.   The  time  may  seem  long  to  us,  but 
it  will  not  seem  long  to  you.    We  are 
all  coming — we  are  even  going  to  bring 
little  Guy  [his  grandson^  with  us.    Till 
we  meet   thus,  I  remain,  your   loving 
Father.' 

Though  so  many  spheres  of  labour 
demanded  the  Bishop's  time  and 
thought,  in  the  midst  of  the  care  of 
all  the  diurches  in  his  wide  diocese, 
the  little  cause  with  which  his  wife 
and  children  ware  identified  was 
never  forgotten.  The  Pastor  of  the 
church  in  which  Bishop  Janes  woi^ 
shipped  when  at  home,  had  felt  con- 
siderably embarrassed  when  he  first 
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heard  that  the  Bishop  would  be  a 
member  of  his  oongregatioiiy  but  was 
not  a  little  relieved  when  he  found 
'that  the  great  Bishop  would  so 
oompletelj  STmpathize  with  his 
position,  and  be  so  tenderly  and 
thoroughly  fraternal/ 

Very  practical  proofs  of  his  sym- 
pathy were  often  ajQforded.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Bishop  had  just 
retamed  from  an  official  tour,  he 
found  the  Pastor  in  great  perplexity 
about  the  building  of  a  new  diurch. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
the  expenses  with^i  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  that  some  of  the  stones  for 
building  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
spot  by  the  members  themselves. 
But  though  this  plan  had  been  agreed 
upon,  no  one  was  found  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  cause  to  volunteer 
for  this  service.  When  the  Bishop 
heard  his  friend's  discouraging  state- 
ment, he  cheerfully  replied,  'I  will 
help  you  to-morrow.'  The  Minister 
little  guessed  what  form  the  help 
would  take,  but  on  looking  out  of 
his  window  at  an  early  hour  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  was  astonished 
to  see  his  venerated  friend  driving 
a  double  team  of  oxen,  which  were 
TOked  to  a  cart  laden  with  stones 
which  his  own  hands  had  gathered 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  more 
than  a  mile  away.  The  Pastor  was 
summoned  to  aid  in  the  work,  and 
for  three  days  they  laboured  dili- 
gently at  this  novel,  but  not  distaste- 
ful, employment.  *Why,  Bishop 
Janes,  what  does  this  mean?'  en- 
quired a  wealthy  farmer  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  bun  on  the  road.  The 
man  himself  had  stood  coldly  aloof 
from  the  building  scheme,  and  felt 
somewhat  abashed  by  the  answer: 
'It  means  that  the  church  has  got  to 
he  ImUt/  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  after  this  example  there  was  no 
lack  of  volunteer  workers,  and'  the 
diurdi  was  built. 

This  singular  proceeding  of  the 
Kshop  called  forth  a  very  significant 
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testimony  to  his  character  from  one 
of  the  foremost  gentlemen  of  the 
place,  who,  while  declining  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  any  Churdi,  had 
leisure  closely  to  scrutinize  Chris- 
tian professors.  Hie  said  to  the 
Minister: 

'  I  have  studied  the  life  and  character 
of  Bishop  Janes  for  ten  years.  He  is  the 
best  and  greatest  man  I  have  ever  Imown ; 
but  the  best  thing  he  has  done  for  this 
community  was  the  drawing  stones  for  the 
church ;  for  this  reason,  all  through,  the 
men  have  thought  in  driving  oxen  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  great  noise,  and  that 
they  must  swear  sometimes.  But  the 
Bishop  drove  a  double  team,  and  drove 
them  well,  for  three  days  up  and  down 
the  mountain,  only  spealdng  in  low  and 
gentle  tones.  I  want  you  to  tell  him  that 
by  this  he  has  done  more  good  than  he 
ever  did  in  preaching  ten  of  his  greatest 
sermons.' 

Bishop  Janes  visited  England 
several  times  as  the  Delegate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  on 
each  visit  wrote  warmly  of  his  hearty 
reception  by  British  Methodists. 
Names  very  familiar  to  our  readeiis 
occur  in  his  home  letters.  In  1865 
the  Bishop  came  over  to  London 
to  attend  the  May  Meetings,  as  the 
Bepresentative  of  the  American  Bible 
Society :  '  I  have  my  London  home,' 
he  writes,  'with  the  same  family 
that  I  stayed  with  when  here  be- 
fore, Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Francis) 
Lycett.  I  am  to  dine  to-night  with 
Mr.  M' Arthur.  I  breakfasted  this 
morning  with  ^Dr.  Jobson.  I  have 
abundance  of  invitations,  but  intend 
to  accept  only  a  few.  It  is  very 
exhausting  to  be  frequently  a  guest 
on  public  occasions.' 

The  Bishop  had  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  Ireland,  too,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Dr.  Bobinson  Scott. 

In  1876  a  great  shadow  fell  over 
the  Bishop's  life.  His  devoted  wife 
had  long  been  a  sufferer,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  end  of 
her  suffering  was  near.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  her  husband  left 
the  sick  chamber  at  the  call  of  duty, 
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to  attend  the  Delaware  Conference,  cal  sa£Rning;  bat  nature  was  too 
He  was  himself  suffering  from  a  strong  for  him.  His  last  senmm 
painful  disease,  the  serious  nature  of  was  preached  in  his  son's  churdi,  on 
which  was  not  then  fully  realized,  a  passage  which  might  have  formed 
This  was  his  last  Conference.  A  an  appropriate  motto  for  his  own 
Minister  who  was  present  says  that  life — 2  Cor.  t.  14,  15.  Shortly  after 
'  he  attended  to  all  his  duties  with  his  return  home  he  became  alarm- 
the  same  patience  and  cheerfulness  ingly  ilL  The  agonizing  pain  made 
as  ever,  and  very  few  suspected  him  connected  speech  impossible,  but  be 
to  be  in  physical  distress  till  just  responded  to  the  voice  of  prayer.  A 
before  the  dose.'  Very  shortly  after  few  hours  before  his  death,  his  son- 
he  reached  home  Mra.  Janes  was  in-law,  anxious  for  some  dying  testi- 
summoned  to  the  Father's  House,  mony,  bent  over  him  and  asked, 
The  parting  would  have  been  far  less  '  Bieiiop,  say  something  to  ua — some 
painful  had  they  known  how  near  parting  words.'  The  brief,  empYot 
was  the  reunion.  Before  the  fol-  tic  reply  was,  *I  am  noi  disap- 
lowing  month  had  passed,  the  potrUedJ  A  significant  and  predons 
Master's  home-call  came  for  His  testimony  from  one  who  had  spent 
faithful  servant.  a  long  life  in  toilsome  bat  most 
Bishop  Janes  tried  withastrenuous  blessed  service  for  Christ's  sake  and 
will  to  continue  his  work  exactly  as  the  Grospel's.  'O,  Lord,  in  Thee  hsTel 
before,  in  spite  of  mental  and  physi-  trusted,  let  me  never  be  confounded.' 

S.  E.  G. 


GROTIUS  IN  THE  CHEST. 
BY  WILLIAM  NICHOLS. 


Gbotius,  having  been  doomed  by  his  enemies  to  imprisonment  for  life,  was  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  Loevenstein,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas  and  the  Waal ;  bott 
after  nearly  two  years'  durance,  effected  his  escape,  through  the  ingenuity  of  hi^ 
devoted  wife,  who  packed  him  in  a  chest  which  was  used  to  convey  his  books  and 
linen  to  and  from  the  mainland. 

Limbs  cramped,  lungs  stifled,  eyes  in  darkness  grim. 

Pent  up  I  lie,  helpless,  to  sink  or  swim. 

The  crazy  vessel  creaks  and  strains  and  groans, 

And  I—  Ah,  madman  I— sigh  with  aching  bones, 

Packed  in  a  chest,  smothered  in  box  of  oak. 

Whose  crabbed  sides  make  me  regret  the  yoke 

Of  prison  walls  that  seemed  too  hard  to  bear — 

Like  all  life*s  ills— too  hard  while  I  was  there. 

O  for  a  breath  of  the  breeze  that  blows, 

O  for  a  spray  from  the  tide  that  flows 

Bright  and  steady  full  up  from  the  sea  ! 

O  to  stand  upright  and  feel  myself  free  I 

Down  is  my  heart,  as  my  body  lies  low, 

Captive  I  moan  in  the  grasp  of  my  foe ; 

While,  with  lap,  lap,  lap,  the  merry  waves  beat 

On  the  sides  oi  the  boat,  and  I  count  the  feet. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  overhead,  of  the  ward. 

As  he  paces  the  deck,  stem  man  of  the  sword, 

And  wots  not  the  head  that  throbs  here  full  of  care. 

Nor  the  heart  feebly  beating  in  half  despair 

At  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  scarceness  of  air. 

Away,  covrard  fears  I  for  life  still  is  sweet. 

And  though  here  now  I'm  laid,  yet  surely  well  meet. 

My  brave  wife  and  I,  in  the  sweet  fresh  air. 

And  the  pen  and  the  press  my  words  shall  bear 
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Over  the  face  of  the  land  and  the  aea. 
To  hasten  the  days  when  thought  shall  be  free, 
When  the  tmth  shall  triumph,  and  men  of  blood 
Shall  sink,  like  the  Pharaoh  of  old,  in  the  flood. 

So,  let  the  waves  lap,  and  let  the  guard  tramp : 

Throagh  the  serried  lines  of  the  enemy's  camp 

My  LOTd  and  Captain  shall  clear  my  way : 

Ah  I  blight  to  my  faith  shines  the  sunlight  ray 

On  the  coming  triumph ;  distrust  and  doubt 

Fade  in  the  splendour  that  blazes  out 

Through  the  cleft  in  the  cloud ;  while  heaven's  pure  breath 

Cools  the  heat  of  my  brain,  and  quells  the  death 

That  dwelt  in  the  dungeon  and  lurks  in  the  chest: 

For  all  things  shall  work  for  the  unalloyed  best 

To  him  whose  love  on  his  Lord  doth  rest ; 

And  the  lap,  lap,  lap,  of  the  stream  shall  cease. 

But  onward  shall  flow  the  good  man's  peace. 


MAGYARLAND:* 
BY  THE  REV.  B.  BURROWS. 


HusGABT  is  among  the  least-fre- 
quented parts  of  Europe.  It  lies 
eastward  of  the  ordinary  route  of  the 
tourist;  it  affords  few  fadlities  for 
locomotion;  its  inhabitants  are  so 
polyglot  in  language,  that  even  a 
Mezzofanti  might  find  himself  per- 
plexed ;  and  henoe  it  is  less  known 
than  even  the  frozen  borders  of  the 
White  Sea.  The  authoress  of  these 
volmoes,  enthusiastic  as  she  is,  can 
hardly  have  been  surprised  when  she 
beard  a  lady  ezclaun:  'Magyars! 
Magyars!  A  very  interesting  people, 
1  daresay;  but  as  to  myself,  I  never 
could  feel  interested  in  those  poor 
savage  blacks!'  Probably  the  general 
level  of  information  does  not  rise 
above  a  few  vague  historical  facts. 
That  Peat  was  the  seat  of  a  Eoman 
camp  whence  the  stately  rulers  of 
men  overawed  the  barbarians  on  the 
Danube;  that  from  these  vast  plains 
Attila  led  his  gigantic  Huns  to  the 
conquest  of  the  civilized  world;  that 
the  injured  Maria  Theresa  was  here 
saluted  by  the  cry,  '  Let  us  die  for 
our  king';  and  that  Kossuth  was, 
some  four  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
romantic  leader  of  an  unfortunate 
iasunection,  is  perhaps  all  that  is 


known  of  this  interesting  land  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  British  public. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  even  this 
meagre  information  has  been  acquired 
not  so  much  from  any  interest  in 
Hungary  itself,  as  from  the  fact  that^ 
on  the  above-mentioned  occasions, 
the  history  of  this  land  has  happened 
to  coincide  with  events  of  European 
importance.  Altering  our  Macaulay, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  one  who  has 
mastered  the  history  of  the  Magyars, 
there  are  hundreds  that  can  tell  who 
conquered  the  Incas. 

The  volumes  before  us  attempt  to 
make  more  widely  known  the  beau- 
ties and  the  peculiarities  of  this 
strange  land.  Yet,  amid  much  that 
is  both  new  and  instructive,  we  can 
hardly  fancy  that  our  authoress  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  popular 
book.  There  is  too  much  mere  chit- 
chat, and  too  little  arrangement. 
The  style  itself  is  far  from  perfect. 

That  the  language  of  the  Magyar 
is  difficult  is  made  abundantly  dear. 
Our  Greek  Lexicon  contains  one 
word  of  over  thirty  letters,  and  a 
celebrated  scholar  constructed  a  Ger- 
man word  of  still  more  elephantine 
dimensions;    but  both  these  were 
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probably  mere  toun-d^foree^  and  no 
doubt  Arifltophanes  himself  would 
have  been  amazed  to  bear  a  lady,  in 
ordinary  conversation,  lisp  out  one 
word  of  nearly  forty  letters,     lliis, 
too,  appears  to  have  been  a  proper 
word,  bearing  no  relation  to  Madaine 
d'Arblay's  composition:  'The-sudden- 
at-the-moment-though-from-various- 
causes-long-expected    decease,    etc/ 
Then  again,  the  Magyar  tongue  has 
an  Oriental  peculiarity  that  must  be 
singularly    irritating    to    Western 
scholars.     The  possessive  pronouns 
and  the  prepositions  are  msule  affixes 
to  the  noun.     Thus  *haz'  means 
house;    but    'haz-am'    means    my 
house;  and  'hazamba'  stands   for 
in  my  hoiLse,    It  seems  only  natural 
that  they  should  reverse  the  order  of 
our  names,  and  that  John  Bull  should 
figure  as  '  Buval  Janko.'     Yet  even 
if  Magyar  were  mastered,  there  would 
still  remain  races  of  other  tongues. 
Hungary  is  the  modern  Babel.     It  is 
a '  Mosaic  of  nations.'    The  traveller 
is    jostled    by    Magyars,    SlovaJ^ 
Wallacks,  Croatians,  and  almost  a 
score  of  other  races.    As  the  vast 
waves  of  humanity  have  swept  to  and 
fro  across  Europe,  each  seems  to 
have  left  some  sediment    on   this 
borderland. 

To  those  who  have  time  and  money 
at  command,  Pest  alone  is  worth  a 
journey.  Like  St  Petersburg,  it  is 
built  on  artificial  foundations;  and 
with  its  noble  palaces,  its  stately 
public  buildings,  and  its  black-and- 
gold  cupolas,  may  rank  among  the 
fairest  capitals  of  Europe.  Across 
the  mighty  Danube,  and  united  by  a 
splendid  bridge,  lies  the  rock-built 
dty  of  Buda ;  while  in  the  background 
blue  porphyry  hills  pierce  the  radiant 
sky.  *  Walk  along  the  terrace  of  the 
embankment  on  an  evening  in  early 
summer,  when  the  robinias  are  in 
bloom  I  The  ;  odour  of  the  flowers, 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  from  the  river;  the 
noble  mountain  buttresses  opposite, 


rising  out  of  the  water  a  sheer  pred- 
pice  of  eight  hundred  feet ;  the  settiDg 
sun  illuminating  the  bladc-and-gold 
cupolas  above  the  houses,  and  snffiis- 
ing  the  waves  of  the  Danube  with  a 
crimson  dye— all  form  as  perfect  a 
whole  as  can  be  imagined  on  the 
earth  on  this  side  of  Paradise.'  (Vol. 
L,  p.  124.)     But  at  the  close  of  a 
long  winter^s  frost  the  beauty  of  the 
river  is  transformed  into  sublimity. 
When  a  rapid  thaw  occurs  higher 
up  the  country,  the  pent-up  waters, 
suddenly  let  loose,   pour  down  en 
masae^  and,  bursting  the  ice,  hurl 
huge  blocks  many  tons  in  weight  up 
into  the  air,  not  unf requently  throw 
them  onto  Uie  land,  and  wreck  many 
a  small  bark  moored  to  the  river's 
bank.     *  Only  three  years  ago  an  in- 
undation occurred  which  tJirew  the 
citizens  on  both  sides  the  river  into 
greatconstemation.  The  snow,  which 
had  melted  unusually  early  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  caused  the 
Danube  to  rise  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  the  ice  getting  jammed  a  few 
miles  below  Pest,  the  blocks  which 
the  waters  gathered  in  their  prpgres 
heaped  themselves  one  upon  another, 
and  formed  a  complete  hairier  to  all 
outlet.' 

Pest  seems  doomed  to  misfortune. 
Five  times  she  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turk ;  and  though  her  political 
horizon  is  now  tolerably  dear,  yet 
two  opposing  climatic  evils  con- 
stantly overhang  her — inundation 
and  drought.  She  is  alternately 
drowned  and  parched.  Strange  to 
say,  the  city  prospers,  and  is  likely 
to  rival  Vienna  in  population  and 
wealth,  as  she  undoubtedly  does  in 
splendour  of  site.  Pest,  which  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Kossuth  and  the  rising  of 
1848,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  again  the 
centre  of  a  revolution.  It  is  now  so 
completely  dominated  by  the  Aus- 
trian fortress  on  the  Blodksberg,  that 
a  few  hours'  cannonading  would 
reduce  it  to  ruins.     Possibly,  too,  as 
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the  mien  follow  the  milder  and 
more  generous  policy  which  marks 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
old  antipathy  may  expire,  and  the 
Magyar  heoome  identified  with  his 
German  neighbour. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  Hungary  is 
encompassed  by  the  CarpathianMoun- 
tains,  which  form  a  kind  of  stony 
girdle.  At  the  foot  of  the  highest 
group  lies  the  camiUU  of  Gomor,  a 
districtof  singnUr  beauty  and  variety. 
Here  are  mountains  on  the  summits 
of  which  grow  the  Alpine  lichen  and 
the  pine,  while  at  their  base  flourish 
tobacco,  melons,  and  Indian  com ; 
and  here,  also,  have  been  recently 
discovered  some  remarkable  caves. 
For  many  yean  a  strange  fissure  had 
been  noticed  in  the  mountain  side, 
which,  even  in  the  hottest  summer, 
was  always  blocked  up  with  ice. 
Though  at  an  elevation  of  only  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and 
therefore  far  below  the  level  of 
perpetual  snow,  even  in  latitudes 
much  further  north,  it  was  yet  noted 
that  the  ioe  never  melted. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  Hungarian 
of  unwonted  courage  and  enterprise 
determined  to  explore  the  unknown 
caverns.  Armed  with  ropes  and  a 
miner^B  lamp,  working  his  way  over 
blocks  of  ioe,  sliding  down  sHppery 
iodines,  and,  assisted  by  his  rope, 
plunging  into  yawning  gulfs,  he  at 
length  found  himself  in  a  vaulted 
chamber  by  the  side  of  a  frozen  lake. 
Our  ancestors  might  have  said  that 
he  had  pierced  to  the  very  throne  of 
the  ice-king.  Gould  the  explorer 
have  tunnelled  a  pathway  to  the 
mountain  side,  a  few  yards  comparsr 
tively  would  have  brought  him  to  a 
thicket  of  vines,  or  a  fi^d  of  maize 
ripening  beneath  a  burning  sky,  and 
vet  the  cave  itself  might  almost  have 
been  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Amid  nearly  tropical  heat,  our  au- 
thoress climbed  up  to  the  cavern's 
mouth,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the 
g^m.  Vast  corridors,  seven  hundred 


feet  long,  lead  to  *  grand  saloons,' 
some  of  which  are  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet  square,  and  are  completely 
cased  with  ice.  'The  walls  of  the 
vast  hall  are  studded  with  thousands 
of  ioe-structuies,  varying  from  a  half 
to  one  inch  in  diameter,  which, 
thickly  set  together,  resemble  clusters 
of  anemones  and  other  flowers,  whose 
imprisoned  colours  scintillate  like 
diamonds,  and  glow  with  unnatural 
splendour  in  the  brightness  of  the 
magnesium  light/  The  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  which 
is  usually  o£fered  is  simple  and  yet 
plausible.  The  caverns  slope  through- 
outina  downward  direction,  but  have 
no  outlet  except  at  the  top.  Since, 
then,  cold  air  is  always  heavier  than 
warm,  the  winter  atmosphere  presses 
down  into  the  caves,  and  not  only 
hardens  the  ice  already  existing,  but 
favours  the  creation  of  more.  When, 
however,  the  summer  returns,  the 
sun  has  no  direct  power  over  these 
icy  labyrinths,  hence  the  cold  air 
cannot  escape  upward,  and  of  course 
the  lighter  external  atmosphere 
cannot  press  inward.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  more  ice  is  formed  in 
the  winter  than  can  be  melted  in  the 
hottest  summer;  and  we  presume 
that  in  the  end  the  caverns  will 
become  vast  rocks  of  frozen  water. 
Theobjection  to  this  theory  is,  that, 
considering  how  long  the  process  has 
been  carried  on,  tibe  caves  ought 
already  to  have  been  filled  with  ice. 
Possibly  these  caverns,  like  the 
scratched  rocks  of  Wales  and  York- 
shire, are  merely  vestiges  from  some 
long  past  glacial  period.  In  the 
clefts  of  the  rock  have  been  found 
the  bones  of  the  wild  bear,  a  few 
butterflies  have  been  seen  frozen  to 
the  icy  walls  near  the  entrance, 
and,  to  perpetrate  an  Irishism,  these 
dead  relics  are  the  only  signs  of  life 
that  have  anywhere  been  discovered 
in  these  singular  caverns.  The  whole 
of  this  r^on  of  the  Carpathians 
abounds  in  cavities  formed  by  the 
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constant  dripping  of  wftter  contain- 
ing carbonic  add  on  the  limestone 
ro^[but  these  are  the  only  cayes  that 
possess  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  ice. 

From  the  ice-caves  of  Gomor,  it 
is,  intellectoally  at  least,  an  eaay 
transition  to  the  vast  salt  mines  of 
Wieliczka,  in  the  plains  of  Galida. 
As  it  is  said  that  the  silyer  deposits 
of  Potosi  were  discovered  by  the 
accidental  uprooting  of  a  shrub,  so 
tradition  reportsthatthesalt  minesof 
Wieliczka  were  first  revealed  during 
the  vigilant  search  for  a  lost  wedding- 
ring.  The  ring  dropped  from  the 
unaccustomed  fingerof  the  bride,  and 
alighted  on  the  one  spot  where  the 
white  salt  protruded  through  the  soil. 
Here  the  lost  jewel  was  discovered  by 
the  happy  couple,  and  with  it  a  bless- 
ingfordl  Europe.  The  mines  extend 
to  a  breadth  of  more  then  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  are  seventeen  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  have  now  been  worked 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

As  the  Lady  of  Shalott  was  clad  in 
white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful ;  so 
our  traveller  was  clothed  in  white 
as  she  descended  into  the  topmost 
story  of  these  excavations.  Led  by 
boyish  guides,  who  waved  above 
them  torches  of  burning  broom, 
making  the  corridors  sparkle  as 
though  set  with  myriads  of  gems, 
they  at  length  reached  a  sQent  lake 
where  a  fiat-bottomed  boat  was  ready 
to  take  them  across.  '  As  we  stept 
into  it,  clad  in  our  white,  sepulchnil 
vestments,  and  assisted  by  a  dark 
and  muscular  Charon,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  were  not  about 
to  cross  a  veritable  Styx :  the  black 
waters  in  which  the  torches  were 
reflected,  the  curious  dress  of  our 
attendants,  with  their  singular  Slav 
physiognomies,  together  with  our 
own  ghost-like  garments,  all  favoured 
the  illusion.  The  salt  is  exceedingly 
compact,  and,  as  a  rule,  unmixed, 
except  near  the  surface,  with  any 
extraneous  matter. . .  .Some  of  the 


chambers  have  attained  the  sue  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
width,  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
height  Numerous  fossils  are  oon- 
tinually  being  found  in  the  nx^ 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  a  tertiary 
formation/ 

Almost  due  south  of  Wielicila, 
forming  the  border-line  between 
Galida  and  Hungary,  rises  the  Titra 
chain  of  mountaina  Of  less  eleva- 
tion than  the  peaks  of  Switanknd, 
these  mountains  rise  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  perpetual 
snow.  But  the  spectator  is  less  im- 
pressed by  their  elevation  than  bj 
their  shape  and  position.  'In 
Switzerland,  if  I  may  so  express  it» 
the  mountains  are  more  civilized. 
In  the  Titra  they  are  wild,  barren, 
savage;  there  is  leas  of  gradoos 
beauty  in  their  formation,  but  more 
of  ruggedness.  It  is  as  thongh 
nature  had  worked  herself  into  a 
state  of  frenzy,  and  created  them 
without  either  forethought  or  ai^ 
rangement.'  These  barren  summits 
appear  to  be  devoid  of  vegetation. 
No  Alpine  flower  lifts  up  its  dehcate 
petals  to  the  light.  All  is  desolaie, 
as  if  smitten  with  a  curse. 

Apparently  our  authoress  has  in- 
vented a  superstition  of  her  own,  for 
her  volumes  are  dedicated '  To  alLi?ho 
love  mountains,  by  one  who  woi^ 
ships  them.'  Hence  it  was  inevit- 
able that  she  should  dimb  upwards 
to  the  *  Frozen  Lake.'  This  scene 
of  desolation  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  six  thousand  feet.  '  A  short 
but  steep  dimb  over  large  boulders  of 
granite  brings  to  a  small  plateau, 
whence  we  look  upon  it,  lying  in  its 
snow-girt  cradle;  and  here  again  the 
scene  is  one  of  a  grandeur  and  deso- 
lation impossible  to  describe.  Sa^ 
rounded  by  gigantic  rock  bastions, 
whose  ravines  and  gullies  are  filled 
with  colossal  fields  of  snow  extend- 
ing to  the  lake  itself,  it  seems  laid 
in  their  icy  grip;  silent,  inunovable, 
the  most  dreary  and  desolate  but 
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impieseive  thing  in  nature 

Throughout  th^  rocky  labyrinth 
the  eye  searches  long  for  an  outlet. 
We  seem  shut  in  as  by  lofty  battle- 
ments and  prison  walls,  but  yonder, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  narrow  gorge 
through  which  we  make  our  exit.' 

The  most  impressive  features  of 
Hongary  must  be  its  vast  plains  and 
its  mighty  rivers.  These  mighty 
European  praiiies  cover  an  area  of 
over  thirty-seven  thousand  English 
square  miles,  level  as  a  summer 
lake.  Some  of  these  plains  are  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation ;  some  are 
mere  swamps ;  and  others  are  only 
sandy  wastes.  The  Alf  old,  which  is, 
when  interpreted,  Hhe  low-lands,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Felf  old, 
or  the  *  high-lands,'  is  the  name  of 
the  portion  of  the  country  lying 
east  of  the  Danube.  Here  stands 
Szegedin,  the  capital  of  the  Alf  old, 
a  name  with  which  all  Europe  is 
unhappily  familiar,  and  of  which  we 
purpose  tospeak  again.  '  In  winter 
these  plains  are  like  a  frozen  sea — 
one  great  and  boundless  wilderness 
of  white.  The  flocks  that  roam 
these  rich  prairies,  free  and  un- 
fettered, in  the  summer-time,  are 
gone,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  beUs 
is  heard  no  longer.  It  is  at  this 
season  that  the  stranger  is  impressed 
with  the  awful  stillness  and  loneli- 
oesB  of  his  surroundings,  together 
with  the  profound  majesty  and 
immensity  of  nature,  as  his  eye, 
wandering  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
white,  traces  no  boundary,  and  his 
€ar  detects  the  sound  of  no  living 
thing.'  Here  in  summer  wanders 
the  shepherd,  in  his  coat  of  shaggy 
^heepslon,  playing  on  his  pipes,  and 
followed  by  his  flock. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  our 
traveller  saw  that  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon— ^the  after-glow.  '  As  the 
$3n  leaves  the  earth  which  it  has 
giaddened  with  its  smiles,  and  the 
>ast  crimson  streak  fades  slowly  into 
the  west^  twilight's  shadows  gather 


over  the  warm  bosom  of  the  plains, 
and  a  cold,  white  vapour  begins  to 
rise  from  the  marshes ;  the  shadow 
lingers  for  awhile,  till  suddenly,  as 
if  by  the  agency  of  a  magician's 
wand,  there  comes  a  wondrous  flush 
of  glory — ^whence  none  can  tell — 
that  once  more  bathes  both  earth 
and  heaven  in  a  flood  of  gold  and 
amber.  But  soon,  fainter  grow  the 
colours  in  the  west,  colder  and  more 
tangible  the  snake-like  vapours 
ascending  from  the  hollows,  deeper 
the  transparent  arc  above,  till  even- 
ing at  length  sinks  in  the  embrace 
of  night.' 

These  wide,  treeless  plains,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  disturbed  by  a  sun 
that  glows  with  almost  tropical  heat, 
are  also  the  home  of  the  mirage. 
D^li-b4b — daugJUer  of  ths  plains — 
is  the  poetical  name  invented  by  the 
Magyar.  When  a  light  wind  fans 
the  quivering  haze,  it  is  barely 
possible  for  a  traveller  to  miss  this 
lovely  apparition.  Often  he  is 
pursued  by  it  for  days  together,  and 
occasionally  it  encircles  the  whole 
horizon.  *  Now  it  simulates  a  steeple 
and  houses  poised  in  mid-air ;  now  a 
river  or  a  lake;  but  generally  a 
broad  expanse  of  ocean,  with  long 
stretches  of  sandy  beach,  and  narrow 
promontories  of  marshy  shore,  near 
which  are  masts  of  vessels,  with  tall 
trees  and  copses  and  stones  reflected 
in  the  water.' 

Though,  as  a  rule,  almost  perfectly 
level,  the  aspect  of  the  Alf  old  varies 
considerably;  and  it  is  often  mar- 
vellously fertile.  Apparently  the 
soil  is  alluvial,  and  shafts  Ave 
hundred  feet  deep  have  failed  to 
pierce  through  the  immense  deposit. 
Stone  is  akaost  as  rare  as  gold; 
and  there  is  a  report  that  chance 
pebbles  are  treasured  up  as  heir- 
looms from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  wheat,  poppies,  flax, 
maize,  and  other  products,  ripen  to 
harvests  that  an  English  farmer 
would  deem  fabulous.     These  crops, 
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moreoyer,  are  produced  in  spite  of 
summer  droughts  and  winter  inun- 
dations. The  droughts  are  partly 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  trees ; 
and  if  so,  a  few  years  may  witness 
an  alteration.  But  the  other  evil  is 
less  easy  to  cure.  Year  by  year  the 
beds  of  the  river  silt  up,  and  the 
artificial  embankments  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  larger  proportions. 
Then  comes  a  sudden  thaw  on  the 
higher  Carpathians,  and  no  barrier 
can  resist  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
The  dykes  burst,  and  the  Alfold 
becomes  a  vast  inland  sea. 

'  There  is  also  another  phenomenon 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
agriculturists.  The  rivers  flow  sub> 
terraneously.  In  dry  seasons  they 
drain  the  soil  by  drawing  down  its 
moisture  to  themselves;  while  in 
rainy  seasons  the  water  of  the  over- 
full rivers,  welling  up  through  the 
light  alluvial  soil,  converts  the  plain 
into  a  gigantic  swamp.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  Danube  is  continually 
changing  its  course;  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  left  towns  and  villages 
miles  distant  which  were  once 
situated  on  its  banks ;  while  it  now 
flows  dose  to  others  that  at  one 
time  were  far  away.'  Such  is  this 
land  of  paradox. 

Bailways  and  other  modem  con- 
veniences are  here  almost  unknown, 
so  the  traveller  is  reduced  to  the 
most  primitive  style  of  conveyance. 
Day  after  day  he  passes  dreamily 
along,  and  finds  eadi  village  to  be 
only  a  counterpart  of  its  predecessor. 
'On  through  the  same  kind  of 
pasture;  the  same  waving  corn- 
fields ;  the  same  villages  with  their 
twin  churches,  Boman  Catholic  and 
Calvinist,  standing  peaceably  side 
by  side;  the  same  vague  roads  which 
might  as  well  be  sheep-tracks;  the 
same  dust;  the  same  birds  teeing 
their  evening  bath  in  the  white 
sand ;  the  same  sun,  the  same  sky ; 
the  same  everything.  Yes!  and 
the  same  melancholy  iron  crudfiz, 


all  on  one  side,  just  as  we  left  them 
honrsago.'  ClearlythisdullmonotoBy 
fully  counterbalances  the  magniti- 
cence  of    the  T&fcra,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  passing  through  the  Iron 
Qates.     It  seems  natural  that  tbe 
inhabitants  should  have  a  touch  of 
Orientalism,  which  oonesponds  ad- 
mirably with  the  drowsy  plains.   In 
their    costume,    their    manner  of 
cooking,  and  in  many  other  domestic 
customs,  they  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  their  Turanian  ancaston. 
Then  the  deep  wells,  out  of  which 
the  water  is  raised  by  a  rope  aDd 
bucket  attached    to    a  long    pole, 
which  is  worked  by  a  cross-beam  of 
equal  length,  form  an  exact  ooubte^ 
part  of  the  wells  seen  in  the  plains 
of  India ;  and  it  is  strange  if,  while 
you  dric^  of  the  well,  some  gipsv 
does  not  make  a  profound  obeisance, 
and  salute  you  with  a  truly  Oriental 
•Salaam.'       Within    quite    recent 
years,  during  in  fact  the  last  twenty, 
the  Alfold  was  infested   by  wan- 
derers of  a  different  daas.    Mnlti 
tudes    of    'poor    lads,'    who    were 
originally  fugitives  horn,   the  Im- 
perial conscription,  found   in  theee 
thinly-peopled  pla^  an   Eldorado 
for  brigands,  with  the  one  trifling 
exception  that  there  were  not  many 
travellers    to    attack.       Still    tbej 
existed  by  levying  a  blackmail  upon 
the  moro  orderly  inhabitants,  who 
yet  sympathized  with  them ;  and  at 
times  they  became  so  daring  as  to 
attack  caravans  of  merohants.   Only 
eleven    years  ago,  no    fewer    than 
twelve    hundred  of    these    robber- 
criminals    wero    confined    in    the 
fortress  of  Szegedin.    It6ma  S^dor, 
whose  particular  form  of  the  pro- 
fession was  cattle-lifting,  attacked  a 
train  on  its  way  through  the  plains, 
and  in  his  '  brilliant  career'  is  said 
to  have  killed  more  than  a  hundred 
victims  with  his  own  hand.     Wh^ 
this  dashing  hero  was  captured  by 
the  police,  he  was  pelted  with  flowers 
by  tiie  peasant  girls.    As  the  Alf6l> 
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den  aie  evidently  a  quiet,  moral, 
kw-abtding  people,  the  explanation 
of  this  strange  fact  probably  is  that 
centories  of  foreign  goyemment, 
and  often  of  oppression,  have  taught 
the  peasants  to  consider  a  law- 
breabsr  as  identical  with  a  patriot 
Unhappily  we  see  the  same  disloca- 
tion of  moral  instinctsin  a  race  within 
a  few  hours'  sail  of  our  own  ports. 

There  have  been  few  more  terrible 
catastrophes  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  destruction  of  Szegedin 
in  the  spring  of  1879.  This  city, 
fonnerly  known  as  the  'Queen  of 
the  Alfold,'  and  containing  some 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
virtdally  passed  away.  It  was  here 
that  in  1848  Kossuth  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  and  with 
unnsnal  profanity  declared,  '  And  I 
say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art 
Saegedin,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  A 
few  months  invalidated  the  profane 
boast,  and  the  Szegedin  he  was 
acquainted  with  is  gone  for  ever. 
Its  one-storied  houses,  white  gables 
and  long,  wide  streets — 'built,  one 
would  think,  on  the  model  of  the 
camp  of  the  Magyars'  warlike 
uioestors' — have  all  sunk  beneath 
the  flood.  This  dty  had  long 
occupied  a  most  perilous  position, 
and  any  ordinary  foresight  might 
have  predicted    its  terrible  doom. 

The  rivers  of  the  Alfold,  first 
rushing  from  the  mountains,  and 
then  wandering  vaguely  over  the 
plains,  gradually  fill  up  their  beds 
^th  silty  and  tend  to  rise  above 
the  sorrounding  country.  Obviously, 
]mle8B  the  land  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  wide  swamp,  one  of  two 
courses  must  be  adopted:  either 
the  bed  of  the  river  must  be  kept 
^Mged,  or  the  sides  of  the  river 
must  be  embanked.  Unhappily  the 
letter  was  the  course  adopted,  and 
^  last  the  path  of  the  river  had 
Wmie  entirely  artificial,  and  was 


above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  river  Theiss,  a  broad 
and  navigable  stream,  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
when  the  snow  melts  in  spring, 
always  inundates  the  surrounding 
country.  The  river  Maros,  the 
principal  watercourse  in  Transyl- 
vania, empties  itself  into  the  Theiss 
at  right  angles.  Apparently  the 
city  stood  on  the  triangular  space 
produced  by  the  junction  of  the 
streams.  The  danger  was  first  seen 
on  the  fourth  of  March.  The 
waters,  which  had  already  inundated 
the  surrounding  countiy,  made  a 
wide  breach  in  the  river  dyke,  and 
from  that  moment  the  peril  of  the 
city  was  imminent.  Every  man 
worked  day  and  night  to  barricade 
the  dams ;  but  after  eight  days,  in 
which  the  water,  like  a  greedy 
monster,  continued  to  rise  and 
swallow  up  the  land,  there  was  a 
fearful  tempest  of  wind  and  rain. 
Then  followed  the  inundation  of  the 
town  itself.  The  waters  burst  upon 
it  with  a  roar  like  that  of  artillery. 
Thousands  of  the  half-naked  in- 
habitants were  ferried  over  the 
river  in  j^rudely-built  pontoons,  to 
the  new  town  on  the  opposite  bank; 
yet  multitudes  dung  to  their  houses 
expecting  the  waters  to  subside. 
But  the  raging  current,  acting  on 
the  light  alluvial  soil,  sapped  the 
foundations,  and  one  by  one  the 
houses  fell  with  a  dull  crash. 

One  terrible  story  has  an  unspeak- 
able pathos.  Our  authoress  met  a 
native  of  Szegedin  who  looked  pre- 
maturely old.  '  He  had  a  kind  of 
scared  look,  and  as  the  memory  of 
those  long  days  and  nights  came 
over  him,  his  face  grew  inexpressibly 
sad.'  The  first  night  of  the  flood  he 
had  been  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  form  relief  parties,  which,  in 
boats  or  hasty  rafts,  floated  down 
the  streets,  and  sought  to  rescue  the 
drowning.     '  Hearing  the  following 
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morning  from  the  crew  of  a  paaring 
boat  that  numbens  of  persons  had 
fled  to  the  woods  on  the  previous 
day,  and  knowing  what  their  fate 
must  be,  we  hastened  to  their  rescue. 
As  the  waters  rose  they  had  climbed 
the  trees,  where,  ^chausted  by 
fatigue  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
they  were  dropping  off  the  branches 
one  by  onOi  like  flies.  Some  few 
poor  creatures,  with  a  harrowing 
ficream  appealed  to  throw  themselves 
in  voluntarily  to  put  an  end  to  their 
misery,  while  others  fell  quietly,  with 
no  sound  beyond  a  dull,  dull  'Splosh," 
which  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying 
day.  We  had  managed  to  save 
several,  and  were  just  pushing  off 
with  our  human  freight,  when  a 
woman  floating  in  the  water  clutched 
violently  at  the  boat.  In  an  instant 
I  realized  the  danger.  She  would 
drown  us  all,  for  we  were  so 
heavily  laden  that  the  boat  was 
scarce  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Stooping,  I  seized  her 
hands,  and  wrenching  them  off  the 
boat,  I  pushed  her  back  with  all  my 
strength.  She  recognised  me,  and 
called  me  by  my  name,  but  it  was 
loo  IcUej  and  was — may  heaven  for- 
give me ! — my  wife.^  From  the  days 
of  CEdipus,  how  many  have  found 
themselves  ignorantly  involved  by 
their  own  act  in  overwhelming 
sorrow  I 

We  have  to  thank  our  unknown 
authoress  for  these  pleasant  volumes. 
Though    far  from  perfect  from  a 


literary  standpoint,  they  have  yet  a 
human    interest      The    lady   tor 
veiled  with  her  eyes  open.    Two 
features  are  especisilj  admirabk»-> 
her  humanity,  and  her  reverence  for 
religion.  Unlike  too  many  travelleis, 
she  assumes  no  supercilious  contempt 
f  or  thesimplepeasantry  among  whom 
she  moved ;  and,  unlike  many  more, 
she  watches  withsympathy  everyreH- 
gious  manifestation.    Here  Roman 
Catholic  and  Oalvinist  exist  side  by 
side;    and  apparently    the   former 
has  only  a  nominal  connection  with 
Rome.  Weaietoldofanintena^in 
the  prayers  of  the  one,  that  was  not 
found  in  the  sermons  of  the  other. 
Ordinary  immorality,  intemperance, 
and  violent  crime  appear  to  be  rare ; 
and  even  in  the  lonely  houses  on  the 
Alfold,  or  away  among  ihB  Carpa- 
thians, English  literature,  in  trans- 
lations at  least,  is  eagerly  studied. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  still  a  future  before  the  statelj 
race  of  the  Magyar.     That  nation 
which  has  more  than  onoe  been  the 
bulwark   of  Central    Europe,    and 
which,  in  its  noble    physical  ocm- 
formation,  in  its  keen  intellect  and 
its  lofty  spirit,   bears  the  seal  of 
almost    royal    descent,    cannot   be 
doomed    to    perish.      As    the  old 
political  animosities  expire,  and  a<; 
the  rulers  recognise  no  distinction 
between  Tynan  and    Trojan,    the 
Magyar  may  yet  become  the  ruling 
power  in  the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual spheres  of  Central  Europe. 


THE    TWENTY-THREE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  CONFER- 

ENCES  HELD  AT  LEEDS. 

BY    THB    REV.    JOHN    NAYLER. 

FIFTH  PAFEB:   1812-1830. 

The  Conference  of  1812  met  at 
Leeds,  on  Monday,  July  the  27th. 
Joseph  Entwisle  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Coke  received  his  sev- 
enteenth appointment  as  Secretary. 


This  choice  could  not  but  be  most 
satisfactory  to  the  Leeds  people. 
Twenty  years  before  Mr.  Entwisle 
had  laboured  in  Leeds  as  a  young 
man,  and  God  had  blessed  him  in 
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his  ministry  there  with  remarkable 
popularity  and  success.  Since  that, 
his  ahnost  angelic  face  had  been 
seen  at  every  Leeds  Conference. 
Bating  from  Woodhouse  Grove, 
Saturday,  Jtdy  24th,  the  good  man 
wrote:  'There  is  talk  of  putting 
me  into  the  Chair.  Should  it  be  so, 
0  may  I  be  fitted  for  my  work,  and 
assisted  in  it !  .  .  .  God  has  given 
me  influfiooe  and  respectability  in 
the  Connexion.  O  may  I  improve 
this  talent  to  His  glory ! ' 

A^im  th&usamdfive  hundred  cmd  ten 
memben  had  been  added  to  the  Society 
duringthe  year.  On  Thursday  the  30th 
of  July,  an  announcement  appeared 
in  the  papers  which  filled  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Conference  and  of  the 
Methodist  Society  generally  with  live- 
ly satisfoction.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  had  received  the  royal 
assent  Six  months  before,  surprise 
and  alarm  had  been  created  in  Leeds 
and  throughout  the  Connexion,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Justices  at  the  Leeds 
Sessions  to  grant  to  several  Metho- 
dist Preadiers  licenses  to  preach,  be- 
cause they  were  not  attached  to  separ- 
ate congregations.  The  injustice  and 
misehievonB  tendency  of  this  deci- 
non  were  at  once  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  grievance  speedily  redressed . 

On  Sunday,  August  2nd,  the  Bev. 
Joeeph  Benson,  now  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  jn^eached  in  the  forenoon 
at  Holbeck,  in  the  evening  at  Albion 
Street  Chapel ;  and  although  he  got 
there  an  hour  before  ihe  time,  *  such 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  multitudes 
to  hear  him,  that  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  pressing  through  the  crowd 
to  get  into  the  pulpit.'  One  of  the 
fifty-nine  young  men  admitted  into 
Fall  Connexion  at  this  Conference 
was  Ridiard  Watson.  Two  services 
for  the  Public  Examination  of  the 
Candidates  were  held  this  year:  one 
on  Monday  evening,  August  3rd, 
the  other  on  the  next  day. 


The  President  writes:  'lamamased, 
when  I  consider  the  great  variety  of 
engagements  in  public  and  private 
which  have  necessarily  occupied 
my  time,  that  I  am  so  well  and  so 
free  from  fatigue.  .  .  .  There  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  Preachers 
at  the  Conference,  and  sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  in  perfect  good 
order  so  many  persons.  However, 
it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  we  have 
not,  in  any  one  instance,  had  a  bad 
temper  manifested.  Great  affidra 
have  been  discussed  at  this  Confer^ 
ence,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Connexion  and  to  the  country.' 

In  the  evening  of  August  the 
6th,  Mr.  Benson  again  preached  in 
the  Old  Chapel.  Jab^  Bunting 
preached  before  the  Conference  hie 
great  sermon  on  JuatificcUion  by 
Faith.  He  had  been  requested  to 
preach  on  this  subject  owing  to 
the  unsettlement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  retire  at  the 
last  Leeds  Conference.  On  August 
12th,  Mr.  Entwisle wrote:  'We shall 
conclude,  please  God,  to-morrow 
evening.  Most  of  the  brethren  are 
gone;  I  suppose  not  more  than 
ninety  are  left,  but  I  must  stay 
until  all  the  minutes  are  entered 
and  the  journal  signed.  My  soul  is 
humbled  before  God  at  the  idea  of 
having  my  insignificant  name  regis- 
tered in  a  book  in  which  are  the 
signatures  of  many  worthy  brethren 
and  fathers,  and  that  of  our  venera- 
ble Founder.' 

The  Conference  for  1818  was 
held  in  Leeds.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  Ministers  were  present.  One  of 
the  Preachers  on  Sunday,  July  26th, 
was  the  venerable  Joseph  Benson, 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  He 
preached  at  Wesley  Chapel  to  a 
crowded  congregation.  ThePreachers 
ranged  themselves  in  the  front  of 
the  gallery.  The  Conference  com- 
menced on  Monday,  July  27th,  at 
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six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Bev.  Jonathan  Edmondson,  aman  of 
sound  judgment  and  ripe  scholarship 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Missionary 
Secretaries,  was  chosen  President, 
and  Jabez  Bunting  was  for  the 
fifth  time  elected  Secretary.  An 
unprecedented  number  of  deaths 
had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  More  than  one  of  the 
Preachers  who  listened  in  sad  and 
solemn  silence  to  the  reading  of  the 
death-roll,  were  ere  many  days  had 
passed  to  join  the  'faithful  dead/ 
The  proper  status  of  the  Methodist 
Preacher  was  officially  recognised 
for  the  first  time.  Hitherto  his 
position  had  been  often  a  very 
ambiguous  one.  This  state  of 
things  the  Leeds  Conference  of 
1818,  led  mainly  by  Jabez  Bunting, 
Richard  Watson  and  George  Mars- 
den,  brought  to  an  end.  Among 
other  important  regulations,  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  of  1793, 
that  the  title  'Beverend'  should 
not  be  applied  to  Preachers,  was 
abrogated.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  this  Conference  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Grove  boys,  who  came 
in  a  barge  on  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  by  far  the  cheapest  and 
most  pleasant  mode  of  conveyance 
then  available.  At  Leeds  many 
lads  hoped  to  meet  with  fathers 
whom  they  had  not  seen  for  many 
months,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  not 
for  years.  For  the  homes  of  some 
of  them  were  so  distant,  and 
the  means  of  travelling  so  limited, 
that  many  boys  had  to  remain 
at  the  school  from  the  time  of 
their  entrance  to  the  time  of 
their  final  departure.  On  leaving 
the  boat  the  boys  were  marched 
through  the  town  to  the  Old  Chapel- 
yard,  TheGovemor*s  inspection  was, 
as  the  boys  well  knew,  no  mere  show. 


On  this  occasion  all  was  weil,  and 
after  a  few  words  of  timely  caution 
as  to  behaviour,  'Father  Mardn- 
dale,'not  without  a  pardonable  pide, 
led  his  lads  to  the  front  pews  in  the 
gallery  of  the  chapel ;  and  if  one  or 
two  of  the  older  boys  looked  some- 
what less  cheerful  than  the  rest,  it 
was  because  they  felt  the  burden  d 
the  work  they  had  to  do,  namely,  to 
deliver  before  that  great  audieDce 
the  speeches  they  had  prepared  a£ 
the  spokesmen  of  the  schooL 

The  President,  having  addressed  a 
few  words  of  kindly  welcome  to  the 
visitors,  then  called  upon  *  Master 
John  Hare '  to  speak.  All  eyes  were 
now  fixed  upon  the  pale,  intelligent- 
looking  lad  who  rose  in  answer  to 
the  President's  call.  He  bore  an 
honoured  name.  His  father,  Edward 
Hare,  had  often  stood  up  in  that 
same  chapel  and  delighted  the 
Methodists  of  Leeds  with  his  cogent 
reasoning,  clear  doctrinal  statementi» 
and  forcible  appeals.  Master  Hare 
astonished  his  auditory  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  Latin  oration  which 
began  *  Patres  Beverendissimi.' 

Then  Master  James  Brownell, 
who  became  a  tutor  at  the  Grove  and 
then  a  Methodist  Preacher,  addressed 
the  Conference  in  English.  His 
address  was  adorned  by  numerous 
classical  and  poetical  quotations, 
while  such  names  as  Aristotle^ 
Cicero,  Cceear  and  Alexander  were 
introduced  most  freely  and  familiar- 
ly. The  address  concluded  thus: 
'And  we  pray  that  you  may  go 
on  from  victory  to  victory,  not 
merely  as  Moses,  who  was  only 
from  Pisgah's  top  sufiered  to  see 
the  land  afar  off,  but  rather,  like 
another  Joshua,  may  the  Methodist 
name  and  the  Methodist  zeal  con- 
tinue unabated  till  you  see  the 
triumphant  sign  of  His  appearing, 
and  are,  together  with  all  the  trihes 


*  See  Smithes  Hutory  tf  We»leyan  MethedUm,  to  which  we  must  refer  onr  readers 
for  an  account  of  farther  changes  in  the  same  direction. 
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that  diversify  the  Christian  Church, 
transported  to  the  undistinguished 
blaze  of  Gospel  day.' 

After  the  delivery  of  these  ora- 
tions, the  venerahle  Joseph  Benson 
addressed  the  boys  on  the  importance 
of  true  religion  and  diUgent  atten- 
tion to  their  studies. 

The  Conference  Sunday  was  'a 
high  day'  for  the  Methodist  people  of 
Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood.  <  The 
population  of  the  town,'  says  a  con- 
temporary record,  *  was  very  visibly 
increased  by  the  influx  of  thousands 
of  strangers,  and  the  three  spacious 
chapels  of  this  community,  at  each 
of  which  there  were  three  services, 
aided  by  the  neighbouring  chapels  of 
Hunslet,  Holbeck  and  Woodhouse, 
Mere  found  insufficient  to  contain 
the  immense  congregations  that 
pressed  for  admission.  To  supply 
tlus  deficiency  of  accommodation, 
services  were  performed  in  several 
ptirts  of  the  town  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  weather  being  highly 
auspicious,  the  canopy  of  heaven  was 
perhaps  the  most  grateful  covering 
that  could  present  itself.' 

The  LecMls  Methodists  had  made 
great  progress  in  chapel-building 
during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1801  there  was  only  one  Methodist 
chapel  in  Leeds,  and  all  the  Con- 
ference services  had  then  to  be 
held  either  in  that  chapel  or  in 
the  open  air.  In  1802  a  noble 
chapel  was  opened  in  Albion-street, 
and  in  1816  the  spacious  edifice  in 
Meadow-lane,  known  as  Wesley 
Chapel,  was  completed ;  while  about 
the  same  time  the  zealous  friends  at 
Holbeck  rose  up  to  build  a  sanctuary 
for  public  worship. 

On  the  C<nrfere7ice  Sunday  the 
pulpits  of  the  various  Dissenting 
hodies  were  also  occupied  by  Metho- 
dic Preachers. 

'In  addition  to  these  services,' 
»ay8  another  account,  it  is  supposed 
tluit  there  were  upwards  of  twenty 
^congregations  out  of  doors  in  various 


parts  of  the  town.  Even  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Old 
Chapel  so  overflowed  that  there  were 
two  large  congregations  out  of  doors.' 

On  August  drd,  at  the  public  exam- 
ination of  the  thirty-five  young  men 
who  hadfinished  the  term  of  their  pro- 
bation, the  multitude  who  attempted 
to  gain  admission  was  so  great,  that 
there  were  three  congregations  out- 
side. On  the  following  evening  the 
youngmen  were  solemnly  set  apart  for 
their  work  by  prayer,  and  suitable 
advice  given  to  them  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others.  The  name  of  one 
of  these  young  men  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  of  David  Stoner, 

The  Conference  concluded  its  sit- 
tings kte  on  Wednesday  night, 
August  12th.  The  work  had  been  im- 
usually  heavy,  and  the  sessions  very 
protracted,  and  owing  partly  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  chapel,  partly 
to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past  few 
days,  many  of  the  Preachers  were 
unwell.  Those  who  lingered  to 
witness  the  solemn  signing  of  the 
Conference  Journal  and  to  join  in 
the  concluding  prayers,  were  con- 
scious of  some  strange  presentiment 
of  coming  sorrow.  Joseph  Entwisle 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  closing 
scene :  *  About  half -past  ten  o'clock 
our  Conference  concluded  its  deli- 
berations. Mr.  James  Wood,  Mr. 
Gaulter,  the  President,  and  I  prayed. 
It  was  a  solemn  time.  My  mind 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  some  of  us  being  called  hence 
before  another  Conference.' 

Impressed  with  this  solemn  scene, 
we  quit  the  chapel,  glad  to  escape 
from  its  impure  atmosphere  into  the 
cool  night  air.  The  light  of  the  long 
sultry  August  day  has  faded,  and  all 
is  shrouded  in  silence  and  darkness. 
No  bright  gas-lights  illuminate  the 
narrow  and  uneven  streets;  only 
here  and  there  twinkles  a  dim  oil 
lamp,  perhaps  revealing  the  figure 
of  a  stout  night-watchman  as  he 
strides    solemnly    along    his    beat. 
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Hurrying  up  Lady-lane  and  Lower- 
head-row  and  passing  the  old  Moot 
Hall,afiwecro68th6top  of  Briggate, 
we  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.     Turning  out  of  Upper- 
head-row  into  Woodhouse-lane — not 
as  now  a  paved,  busy  thoroughfare, 
crowded  with  houses  and  buildings 
on  every  hand,  but  still  a  quiet  lane, 
with  hedgerows  and  trees  on  either 
side — we  seem  to  be  almost  in  the 
oountzy.      Where  now  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Mechanics^  Institute,  the 
New    Connexion    Chapel,  and  St. 
Columba's  Church  are  seen  rearing 
their  stately  proportions  on  the  leftof 
Woodhouse-lane,  we  could  then  disr 
cem  nothing  but  fields  and  gardens, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  cottages  or 
a  gentleman's  residence.    Passing  up 
the  lane,  if  we    turned  along  the 
by-path  where  Coburg-street  now 
runs,  we  should  find  cattle  quietly 
sleeping  in  the  fields  where  Bruns- 
wick Chapel  is  in  a  few  years  to  be 
built ;  but  after  following  the  bend 
in  the  lane  opposite  what  is  now  the 
top  of  Cookridge-street,  we  reach  a 
long,   somewhcUi  low,  but  spacious 
house     known    as     Mr.    Sigston's 
Academy.     Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  saintly  and 
venerable  William  BramwelL     He 
has  waited  up  to  hear  about  the 
closing  events  of  the  Conference. 
The  mention  of  the  feeling  of  awe 
which  rested  upon  the  Ministers  as 
they  separated,  causes  him  to  revert 
to  a  theme  which  has  been  much 
on    his    mind     and     on     his    Hps 
during     the     past     few     days — 
the  nearness  of  death  and  Heaven. 
During  the  Conference  he  has  been 
reappointed  to  Salford,  and  made 
Chairman  of  the  Mandiester  District, 
but  when  this  was  done  he  said:  'My 
brethren  have  appointed  me  to  return 
to  Salford.     But  I  tell  them  they 
will  never  have  another  opportunity 
to  give  me  an  earthly  station,  for  it 
is  my  intention  to  be  in  Heaven 
before  next  Conference.' 


On  the  evening  of  the  Conference 
Sunday,  Bramwell  had  preedBed  witii 
great  power  at  Woodhouse^  and  when 
in  the  exposition  of  his  text  he  came 
to  Bpwk  of  'the  day  (^  Christ,'  1^ 
cried  with  great  fervency* '  My  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  I 
may  meet  all  my  Yorkdiiie  friends 
in  glory.'    During  the  whote  Con- 
ference those  Tiho  were  privileged 
to  converse  with  this  man  of  God 
were   conscious   that    his     conver- 
sation was  in  Heaven.    Whenasked 
whether    the  time  had   not   coioe 
when  the  Conference  could  appoint 
him  to  Leeds  for  a  second  term,  he 
lulled, '  Yes,  but  I  feel  as  if  my  next 
appointment  would  be  to  Heaven.' 
On    the    evening    of    August   the 
tenth,  he  had  preached  at  Holbeck, 
from  Isaiah  xliii.  1-3.     Though  his 
hearers    little  thought    they   were 
listming  to  his  last  sermon,  they 
felt  that  he  spoke  <as  dying  man 
to  dying  men.'     An  extraoidinaiy 
unction  attended  the  word  and  his 
fervent    concluding  prayer.      Still 
to  all  appearance  he  was  in  good 
health,  although  he  left  the  Con- 
ference before    its  dose.      As  he 
had  to   rise    about   half-past  two 
the    following    morning    to    catch 
the    first    coach    for     Manchesie', 
he  was  inclined  to  remain  on  the 
coudi  all  night)   but   Mr.    Sigston 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed.    And 
so,  taking  his  candle,  after  affection- 
ately commending  his  hoet  to  God,: 
Bramwell  retired. 


to  engage  in  fervent  prayer,  repeatan^ 
several  times  the  petition,  <0  Lcxrd^l 
prepare  me  for  Thy  kingdom,  and 
take  me  to  Thyself  r  At  two  o'clock 
an  occupant  of  the  adjoining  room 
was  awakened  by  hearing  BramweU 
earnestly  praying:  *0  Lord,  blees 
my  soul,  and  make  me  ready ! '  At 
half-past  two,  Bramwell  rose  and 
partook  of  the  breakfast  which  the 
servant  who  had  remained  up  had! 
prepared  for  him.     The  early  meal 
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was  like  a  sacrament;  again  and 
again  he  exclaimed,  'Praise  the 
Lord!"GlorybetoGod!'  He  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed  With  the 
servant,  pleading  that  she  and  the 
family  and  himself  might  all  be 
meetened  for  heaven.  At  the  yard- 
door  he  shook  hands  with  the  servant, 
saying,  'The  Lord  bless  you,  Alice;' 
and  then  passed  into  the  semi-dark- 
ness of  the  early  dawn.  But  the 
(iawn  of  another  day  was  near.  He 
W  not  gone  many  steps  down 
Woo(Miouse-lane  before  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  him.  Two 
watchmen  saw  him  stagger  forward, 
and  when  they  reached  him,  they 
found  him  bending  down,  and  sup- 
porting himself  with  his  hands  upon 
his  knees.  In  a  few  moments  the 
spirit  of  William  Bramwell  was 
with  God. 

Many  of  the  Preachers  were  still 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  at 
onoe  arranged  to  pay  every  possible 
respect  to  the  remains  of  their  de- 
parted friend.  Weetgate  Hill  Chapel 
Borial-Ground,  near  Bradford,  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  interment, 
and  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  August 
14th.  No  official  notice  of  the  time 
was  given  to  anybody  except  the 
Preachers  who  remained  to  represent 
the  Conference,  but  so  widespread 
was  the  feeling  of  respect  for  Bram- 
welFs  memory,  that  some  time  before 
the  hearse  left  Mr.  Sigston's  house, 
WoodhoQse-lane  was  crowded  with 
an  immense  multitude,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  different  denomi- 
nations. When  the  hearse  b^gan 
to  move,  a  procession  was  formed ; 
the  Preachers  walked  first,  the 
more  aged  of  Bramwell's  fellow- 
lahourers  being  followed  by  his 
Toonger  brethren.  After  these  came 
Local  Preachers  and  office  bearers, 
uid  behind  them  a  countless 
Qtunherof  private  Christians.  Few 
such  funemls  have  been  witnessed 


in  Leeds.  When  the  remains  of 
thd  great  and  good  John  Nelson 
were  borne  from  Leeds  to  Birstal, 
we  are  told  '  thousands '  attended, 
*  singing  and  weeping.'  But  pro- 
bably a  much  larger  number  fol- 
lowed William  Bramwell.  For  a 
time  the  streets  were  impassable, 
and  business  seemed  to  be  suspended. 
A  multitude  of  awed  and  reverent 
onlookers  lined  both  sides  of  the 
road.  It  was  as  if  some  king  or 
warrior  was  being  borne  to  his 
burial. 

On  Sunday,  September  14th,  in 
the  area  in  front  of  Mr.  Sigston's 
School,  near  the  place  where  Bram- 
well died,  William  Dawson  preached 
a  funeral  sermon  to  a  congregation 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  persons. 
The  sermon  is  preserved  in  Mr. 
Sigston's  Memoir  of  Bramwell. 
Just  about  the  hour  that  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  was  communicating  the  fact  of 
Bramwell's  death  to  the  boys  at  the 
Grove  in  the  mellow  twilight  of  an 
August  evening,*  another  eminent 
Methodist  Preacher  was  being  called 
to  his  rest  with  equal  suddenness. 
Samuel  Bardsley  set  out  from  Leeds 
for  Manchester.  He  was  the  spirit- 
ual father  of  Samuel  Bradbum.  He 
and  Francis  Wrigley,  who  accom- 
panied him,  were  the  oldest  Metho- 
dist Preachers  then  living.  That 
evening  they  reached  Delph,  Sad- 
dleworth,  where  they  put  up  for  the 
night.  After  taking  tea,  they  sat 
in  the  doorway  watching  the  depar- 
ting light.  The  autumn  evening, 
the  harvest  gathered  in  by  the  tired 
labourers,  and  the  welcome  rest  at 
hand,  must  have  reminded  them  of 
the  repose  so  needed  and  so  near. 
Bardsley  felt  ill,  and  proposed  to 
retire  for  th^  night.  His  friend 
went  with  him  towards  his  bedroom* 
Bardsley's  Strength  failed,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  topmost  step,  then 
threw  his    arms    round  Wrigley's 


*  For  an  account  of  the  effect  prodaced  upon  the  Grove  lads  by  this  announcement, 
«e  the  Citf-JRoad  MagminB  lor  November,  1873,  p.  499. 
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neck,  s&ying, '  My  dear,  I  must  die ;' 
*  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.* 

In  1824  the  Methodist  Conference 
once  more  held  its  sittings  in  Leeds. 
As  early  as  July  1 7th,  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury informed  its  readers  that '  pre- 
parations were  now  making  for  the 
approaching  Methodist  Conference ;' 
and  on  the  following  Saturday 
stated;  'The  Methodist  Preachers 
axe  beginning  to  congregate  in  this 
place  for  the  approaching  Conference, 
which  commences  next  Wednesday  ; 
...and  for  the  next  fortnight  we 
shall  have  more  priests  in  Leeds  than 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent.'  The 
Leeds  IrUellufenoer  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  comparison  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  to  the '  priests ' 
of 'the  Council  of  Trent.'  This  drew 
from  the  Mercury  a  spirited  explana- 
tion to  the  effect,  'We  made  no 
comparison,  except  in  numbers, 
between  the  Methodist  Conference 
and  the  Popish  members  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.'  The  fact  that 
both  papers  adopted  a  friendly  tone 
towaxrls  Methodism,  was  significant 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  those 
times. 

The  day  had  now  come  when  the 
great  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
Wesleys  could  no  longer  be  inter- 
fered with  with  impunity.  The 
Methodist  people  now  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community, 
especially  so  in  the  Northern  and 
Midland  Counties.  Yorkshire  was 
the  stronghold  of  Methodism.  The 
population  of  Yorkshire  about  this 
time  was  estimated  at  one  million 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
and  in  this  shire  alone  Methodism 
had  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-six  members.  This  was 
the  highest  percentage  in  the  king- 
dom; but  other  counties  followed 
very  close  behind :  Lincoln  had  one 
Methodist  "in  twenty-four  of*  its 
population,  Cornwall  one  in  twenty- 


seven,  Durham  and  Derby  one  in 
thirty-four. 

The  Conference  commenced  its 
sittings  in  the  Old  Chapel,  Leeds, 
July  28th.  R(^rt  NewUm.  was 
chosen  President.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  Ministers  were  present; 
and  during  the  Conference  an 
immense  number  of  Methodists 
came  into  the  town,  some  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  interest 
in  the  public  services  is  described  as 
'  intense.'  The  chapels  were  crowded 
to  excess;  even  the  morning  ser- 
vice at  five  o'clock.  On  one  occasion 
the  large  chapel  in  Albion-stroet 
was  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  a  service  in  the  open  air. 

The  Leeds  Mercury^  under  date 
August  7th,  said:  'The  influx  of 
strangers  into  the  town  on  Sunday 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
Conference.  At  the  early  hour  of 
7  a.m.  the  chapels  overflowed,  and 
there  were  several  congregations 
collected  and  addressed  in  the  open 
air.  The  same  occurred  at  all  the 
subsequent  services  of  the  day,  and 
the  weather  being  propitious,  the 
times  of  Paulinus,  the  first  Chris- 
tian teacher  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  congregated  twenty 
thousand  converts  on  the  banksof  the 
Swale,  seem  to  have  returned,  the 
scene  being  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Aire.' 

On  Monday  evening,  although 
the  chapel  in  Albion-street  and 
Wesley  Chapel  were  both  occupied, 
yet  the  Old  Chapel  could  not  con- 
tain the  multitudes  which  crowded 
to  hear  the  examination  of  the 
Ministers  who  were  to  be  received 
into  full  connexion.  This  service 
was  concluded  on  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing. The  annual  returns  showed 
an  increase  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-one  members. 
No  fewer  than  sixty-three  young  men 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Meetings  as  candidates  for  the 
Ministry,  but  the  Conference  was 
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only  able,  for  prudential  reasons  of 
a  financial  kind,  to  accept  about  two- 
thirds  of  them.  On  August  4th  the 
Conference  held  an  open  session, 
and  invited  all  those  persons  who 
had  been  kind  enough  to  entertain 
the  Preachers  and  visitors.  On  this 
occasion  Richard  Eeece  and  John 
Hannah,  who  had  just  returned 
from  America,  whither  thej  had 
gone  as  Kepresentatives  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  gave  an 
account  of  their  travels  and  impres- 
sioDfi,  their  narrative  producing  in 
the  auditory  a  powerful  emotion  of 
devotional  gratitude.  After  dinner, 
the  sons  of  the  Preachers  from 
Woodhouse  Grove  School  were 
admitted,  and  some  of  them  de- 
livered addresses  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, to  the  gratification  if  not  to 
the  profit  of  the  assembly. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this 
Conference  led  the  Mercury  to  give 
a  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  Me> 
xhodLsm  in  the  town  of  Leedls,  which 
although  not  strictly  accurate — ^it 
omits  all  mention  of  John  Nelson, 
the  real  founder  of  Leeds  Method- 
ism— is  worthy  of  perusal.  *  The 
history  of  Methodism  abounds  with 
8triking  and  interesting  incidents. 
Its  introduction  into  this  large  and 
opulent  town  was  somewhat  un- 
promising. About  seventy-five  years 
ago,  Christopher  Hopper,  invited  by 
jui  inhabitant  in  humble  circum- 
stances, preached  here,  the  meeting- 
house being  the  poor  man's  shop. 
It  was  thus  that  the  career  of 
Methodism  opened  in  Leeds.  Now 
there  are  three  large  chapels  in  the 
town,  with  another  still  more  ample 
erection  nsing  in  Brunswick-street, 
and  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Leeds  Circuit  alone  is  five  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  sixty.'  This 
^vias  indeed  f<lorious  progress,  yet  in 
the  next  fifteen  years  the  chapel 
accommodation  in  Leeds  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  number  of 
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members  rose  to  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand. The  debates  of  this  Confer- 
ence were  conducted  in  great  friend- 
liness of  spirit,  though  the  Preachers 
did  not  always  see  •  eye  to  eye.' 

Daniel  Isaac,  for  instance,  through 
his  connection  with  what  was  con- 
sidered a  rival  magazine  published 
at  York,  had  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Book  Committee.  The  Conference 
had  to  consider  a  charge  which  the 
Committee  brought  against  Mr.  Isaac. 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  Conference  expressing 
its  disapproval  of  Mr.  Isaac's  literary 
connections. 

A  very  long  and  earnest  discus- 
sion took  pkoe  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  the  eminent  reviv- 
alist— David  Stoner.  Some  con- 
tended for  his  appointment  to  York, 
while  others  deprecated  his  removal 
from  Bii'stal,  where  he  had  been  very 
useful.  Stoner  was  present  during 
the  discussion,  and  the  personal 
nature  of  it  was  to  him  deeply 
embarrassing.  No  agreement  being 
arrived  at,  a  vote  had  to  be  taken 
in  the  Conference,  and  it  was 
decided  that  Mr.  Stoner  should  go 
to  York.  The  close  confinement 
and  sultry  weather  of  this  Confer- 
ence was  very  injurious  to  Stoner's 
health,  and  the  day  after  his  return 
to  Birstal  he  was  seized  with  Eng- 
lish cholera,  which  was  then  fatally 
prevalent. 

The  most  solemn  event  of  this  Con- 
ference was  the  death  of  Miles  Mar- 
tindaJe,  of  Woodhouse-Grove  School. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  August  the 
9th.  The  business  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  suspended,  and  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  departed  veteran  were 
borne  into  the  chapel  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  communion  rail,  the 
whole  of  the  Ministers  simulta- 
neously rose  and  stood  like  fellow- 
soldiers  doing  silent  homage  to  the 
worth  of  their  fallen  comrade.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  the 
President,  after  which  the  Preachers, 
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by  two  and  two,  preceded  the  corpse 
to  the  grave  in  the  Old  Chapel  Yard, 
around  which  they  formed  a  lai^ 
circle,  behind  them  standing  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  silent  and  sor- 
rowfuL  Immediately  behind  the 
coffin  walked  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  followed  by  the  boys  from 
Woodhouse-Grove  School.  They 
wept  around  the  open  grave  of  him 
who  had  been  to  them  as  a  father 
and  a  friend.  So  Miles  Martindale 
was  buried  in  the  Chapel  Yard  in 
which  he  had  lived  some  years 
before,  and  where  he  had  often 
read  over  the  open  graves  of  others 
the  precious  declaration,  'Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.' 

The  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  Leeds  Conferences  of  1824  and 
1830  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
in  the  history  of  Leeds  Methodism. 
The  noble  chapel  in  Brunswick- 
street  had  been  opened  in  1825,  and 
in  1827  the  determination  of  the 
Brunswick  Trustees  to  erect  an 
organ  in  the  chapel  was  met  by  the 
strongest  protests.  Party  feeling 
ran  very  high,  and  grew  stronger 
week  by  week,  being  embittered  by 
the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  the 
personalities  indulged  in  at  public 
and  private  meetings.  Very  soon 
the  whole  Connexion  rang  with  the 
dispute.  The  Conference  had  to 
interpose ;  but  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  was  that  a  large  number  of 
members  withdrew  from  the  Metho- 
dist Society  in  Leeds,  and  formed 
themselves  into  the  Protestant  Me- 
thodist Association, 

Amongst  those  who  entered  the 
arena  of  this  unhappy  dispute,  no 
one  dealt  more  trenchant  and  suc- 
cessful blows  to  the  cause  of  the 
Dissentients  than  Daniel  Isaac.  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
objections  of  some  of  the  Brunswick 
people  to  the  introduction  of  an 
organ  were  not  unreasonable,  but 
when  stationed  in  Leeds,  and  made 
aware  of    the    proceedings   which 


some  of  the  Separatists  were  adop- 
ting, he  at  once  became  their  most 
determined  opponent.  In  a  series 
of  Letters  he  so  exposed  the  folly  and 
the  mischievous  nature  of  the  sepa- 
ration as  to  put  a  great  check  on 
further  secession.  Some  v/ho  had 
left  were  won  back,  and  -wavepers 
were  established. 

When,  therefore,  the  Leeds  Con- 
ference of   1830  drew  near,  there 
was  a  widespread  feeling   that   it 
would  be  a  fitting  thing  to  honour 
Mr.  Isaac  by  putting  him  into  the 
Chair.     In  a  preliminary  notice  of 
the    forthcoming    Conference    the 
Leeds  Mercury  informed  its  readers 
that  Daniel  Ifaac  was  spoken  of  as 
likely  for   the  Presidency,  as   was 
alsotbe  Rev.  Geoi^  Morley.  When, 
however,  the  election  came  on«  Isaac 
stood  up   in  the  Conference,   and 
begged  that  no  one  would  waste  a 
single  vote  upon  him,  as  he   had  a 
strong    repugnance    to    office,    for 
which  he  gave  reasons.     The  Bev. 
George   Morley  was  elected.     Mr. 
Morley    was     widely    and     justly 
esteemed.     His  election   would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the   Methodist 
people  of  Leeds,   he   having  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Cir- 
cuit in  1813,  when  the  first  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  was  held,  and  the 
success  of  that  inaugural  gathering 
being  in  no  small  degree  due  to  him. 
Since  that  time  he  had   rendered 
effective  service  as  one  of  the  Mis- 
sionary    Secretaries.       The    Bev. 
Richard  Watson  said  that  'he  re- 
garded Mr.  Morley  as  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men,  for  ho  had  a  good 
name,  good  health,  a  good  temper 
and  a  good  conscience.' 

In  1830,  Brunswick  Chapel  be- 
came, and  has  ever  since  remained,  the 
Conference  Chapel  in  Leeds.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  Ministers 
present.  On  the  spacious  new  plat- 
form sat  the  leaders  of  what  we  may 
call  the  middle  age  of  Methodism. 
Dr.  Townley  vacated  the  Chair,  and 
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handed  the  aeals  of  office  to  Oeorge 
Morley.  The  Preacher  on  the 
President's  left  who  next  rose  and 
acknow^ledged  with  graceful  bearing 
and  commanding  voice  the  honour 
which  the  Conference  had  for  the 
sixth  time  done  him  in  electing  him 
its  Secretary,  was  Robert  Newton  ; 
near  him  sat  his  assistants,  Edmund 
Grindrod  and  John  Andeison.  Be- 
sides  these  there  were  many  dis- 
tingaished  and  familiar  forms: 
'good  old  Henry  Moore;'  Richard 
Beeoe,  now  a  patriarch  of  princely 
presence;  Dr.  Bunting  and  Dr. 
fieecham ;  Jonathan  Edmondson  and 
Geox^  Marsden;  Richard  Treffiry, 
Sen.  aod  John  Stephens ;  and  there 
too  sat  Richard  Watson,  John  James 
and  Adam  Clarke ;  the  three  last- 
named  destined  to  live  less  than  three 
years  longer,  and  to  be  called  to 
their  rest  within  a  very  short  time 
of  each  other.  Behind  the  l^resident 
was  seen  the  beautiful  mahogany 
pulpit,  while  behind  this  again 
n^ethe  new  organ,  an  instrument 
which  when  it  first  came  into  ex- 
istence made  more  noise  and  pro- 
duced more  discord  than  almost  any 
other  oi^gan  in  the  land,  but  which 
has  dnoe  subdued  and  tuned  the 
hearts  and  led  the  devotions  of  sue- 
oeesiye  generations  of  worshippers. 

This  Leeds  Conference  met  in 
stirring  times.  A  month  before  the 
Conference  met,  George  IV.  had 
died,  and  been  succeeded  by  William 
IV. ;  and  the  Preachers  who  came 
to  Conference  found  Leeds  and 
all  the  towns  they  passed  through 
labouring  under  the  most  intense 
excitement  over  the  Ceneral  Elec- 
tion which  was  to  settle  the  fate  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  It  has  never  been 
customary  for  Methodist  Ministers 
to  take  any  prominent  part  in  politics, 
but  there  was  at  that  time  one 
question  in  which  they  were  deeply 
and  intensely  interested — that  of 
iiatery.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and 
Richard  Watson  were  unwearying  in 


their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  slavery 
in  the  Colonies,and  led  by  them  the 
Leeds  Conference  readily  passed  some 
most  stringent  resolutions  on  the 
subject.  In  reference  to  this  matter 
Adam  Clarke,  dating  from  '  Leeds, 
August,  1830,'  wrote  to  a  friend: 
*You  will  see  from  the  preceding 
resolutions  what  the  Methodist 
Ministers  have  done  as  a  body,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  petitions  from 
every  Society  and  congregation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  separately 
signed . .  I  send  one  of  these  (copies 
of  resolutions)  to-night  to  Mr.  Wilber^ 
force.' 

In  acknowledgment,  Wilberforce 
wrote  to  Clarke :  '  I  return  you 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
highly  gratifying  communication. 
The  "Resolutions"  are  truly  ex- 
cellent; and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the 
cause  of  the  poor  slaves  will  be  so 
zealously  pleaded  for  by  your  numer- 
ous congregations.' 

The  deliberations  of  this  Confer- 
ence were  distinguished  by  the  great 
unanimity  and  affection  which  pre- 
vBiled  throughout.  It  began  July 
28th,  and  concluded  August  9th, 
at  nine  o'clock  p.m.  The  public 
religious  services  were  unusually 
numerous,  but,  as  usual,  they  were 
attended  by  eager  crowds.  The 
Albion-street  Chapel  Stewards'  Book 
gives  the  names  of  the  Preachers  at 
AlbiouHStreet  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  Conference,  with  the  amount 
and  details  of  the  collections:  the 
particulars  are  remarkable.  In  the 
morning  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson 
preached,  and  the  collection  amount- 
ed to  £22  5«.  bid.,  £11  in  gold  and 
£9  16«.  6d.  in  efiver.  The  afternoon 
preacher  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Wood, 
then  very  popular  in  Leeds,  and  the 
collection  was  the  largest  in  the  day, 
amounting  to  £26  lis,  5d,,  being 
made  up  of  one  £5  note,  £16  in 
gold,  £3  13$,  in  silver, and  £1  IBs.  M. 
in  copper.  Dr.  Townley,  the  Presi- 
dent,  preached  at  night,  and    the 
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collection  was  £12  19*.  ^d.,  £7  lOs. 
in  gold,  and  £i  U.  6d,  in  silver.  The 
congregations  at  Brunswick  and 
Wesley  must  have  given  with  even 
greater  liberality,  for  the  collections 
made  in  the  three  chapels  that  day 
amounted  to  X240.  The  Conference 
Flan  announced  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  services  witliin  doors,  and 
eleven  in  the  open  air.  A  very  gra- 
cious influeDce  attended  these  ser- 
vices, and  there  were  numerous  cases 
of  conversion  to  God. 

As  to  the  Conference  Sunday,  our 
information  concerning  the  services 
at  Albion-street  Chapel  is  most  com- 
plete.    The  morning  Preacher  was 
Theophilus  Lessey,  and  the   collec- 
tion  amounted   to   £12    12«.    7Jrf. 
In   the  afternoon  the  Rev.   John 
Smith,  the  gi*eat  revivalist,  preached, 
the  collection  being  £6   lls.'^d  ; 
in   the   evening   the    Rev.   Robert 
Newton,  when  the  collection  amount- 
ed to  £15  11«.  2d.  The  Rev.  Valen- 
tine Ward  preached  in  Upper  Albion- 
street,  and  a  collection  was  taken  of 
£1  1 4«.  ^d.   The  Rev.  Robert  Filter 
preached  in  the    *  Coloured    Cloth 
Hall  Yard,'  the  collection  amounting 
to  12«.  Q^d.   It  is  noticeable,  in  con- 
trast with  the  collections  taken  the 
previous   Sunday    for    the    Chapel 
trusts,  that  no  gold  whatever  was 
found  in  any  of  the  collections  just 
referred  to.     The  Rev.  John  Smith 
conducted   several   most    successful 
services  during  the  Conference.     To 
one  of  these  occasions  he  thus  refers 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

•  At  the  Conference,  one  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  floods  came  down.  Many  were 
pardoned ;  many  were  cleansed.  At  the 
glorious  coming  down  of  Jehovah,  the 
noise  of  the  people  was  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters.  It  required  strong  measures 
to  get  order,  but  it  was  secured,  and 
God  stayed  and  worked  signally  and 
clearly.  His  hand  was  seen  and  adored. 
He  will  stand  by  His  own  plan.  His 
good  pleasure  is  to  save.' 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
'.mer  Mr.  Bunting  had  been  dis- 


abled by  an  accident,  Dr.  Clarke  had 
been  constrained  to  take  a  large 
share  of  his  public  duties,  and  in 
this  way  his  time  and  energies  wwe 
so  fuUy  engaged  that  when  Daniel 
Isaac  wrote  to  urge  him  to  attend 
the  Leeds  Conference  and  preach  in 
some  of  the  chapels,  he  replied  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  able 
to  acoepl^the  invitation.     The  letter 
concludes:  « I  feel  that  I  have  no  call 
to  Conference ;  but  I  have  several 
and    loud    ones    to    other    places. 
Should  anything  arise  in  the  Welsh 
matters  that  may  oblige  me,  as  the 
loQumrtenens  of    Mr.   Bunting,    to 
attend  the  Conference,  then  duty 
would  make  it  imperious;    but  I 
think  this  is  not  likely.'   Eventually 
Dr.  Clarke  came  to  Conference  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations  and 
services.     He  preached  to  a  very 
large    congregation    in    Brunswick 
Chapel,  but  after  the  service  he  re- 
marked :  *  I  am  torn  all  to  pieces  by 
this  day's  work.' 

An  extract  from  the  RecoUecHons  d 
Thomas  Jackson  introduces  us  to  a 
highly  characteristic  and  interesting 
scene  which  took  place  in  Brunswick 
CbapeL  Just  before  Conference, 
Thomas  Jackson  had  published  in 
the  Magazine  a  review  of  Adam 
Clarke's  sermons,  and  had  entered  a 
decided  protest  against  his  peculiar 
opinions  concerning  the  Sonshipof 
Christ.  'The  Doctor,  however,' 
says  Thomas  Jackson,  *  was  so  far 
from  resenting  this,  that  be  showed 
me  more  marked  kindness  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  One  day  while 
I  was  sitting  in  the  Conference,  he 
came  into  the*  pew  where  I  was,  and 
knelt,  on  the  floor  that  he  might  not 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  assem- 
bly by  a  private  conversation,  nor  he 
observed  by  the  President.  I  said : 
"  Doctor,  I  cannot  sit  while  you  are 
upon  your  knees."  "  Then,*'  said  he 
"  I  will  go  away;  otherwise  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  some  things  which 
I  received   from   Mr.  WcSley,  and 
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which  I  should  like  you  to  know, 
believing  that  you  are  likely  to 
nmke  a  good   use  of   them."    On 


hearing  this,  I  answered :  "  Say  on, 
Sir,  and  put  yourself  just  in  the  atti- 
tude that  will  please  you  best."' 


SKETCHES    FROM    LIFE: 
SIMON  JASPER. 
BY  THE  RBV.  MARK  GUY  PKARSB. 
CHAPTER   IX. — HE   BEOINS  TO   PREACH. 


*  Well,  Maister,  it  was  about  three 
years  after  I  was  converted  that  I 
b^gan  to  preach — though,  there,  I 
never  called  it  preachin'  at  all.  I 
had  come  over  here  to  live,  and  by 
that  timo  I  had  begun  to  work  'pon 
my  own  account.  I  had  joined 
myself  heart  and  soul  'long  with  the 
Brianites  a«  they  was  called  then  ; 
and  that  is  what  I  call  faiun  still.  I 
don't  like  this  here  new  name,  like 
as  if  we  was  ashamed  of  dear  old 
Mr,  O'Brian.  But  there — whatever 
name  they  are  called  by,  there's 
thonsands  of  souls  that  will  have  to 
bless  Ood  for  what  He  hath  done 
throu:;h  them. 

*  We  used  to  walk  miles  to  the 
meetings  in  those  days,  and  the  Lord 
was  with  us,  and  gave  us  hundreds  of 
souls.  We  went  aboutholding  Prayer- 
meetings  and  preachings  wherever 
the  people  was  willing  to  let  us 
come  in  to  their  houses,  and  glorious 
times  we  had,  too.  The  labour- 
men  and  their  wives  would  come,  all 
in  their  working-clothes,  without 
feeling  theirselves  put  out  by  the 
sight  of  a  lot  of  fine-drest  folks.  I 
do  very  often  think  about  it,  turn- 
ing it  over  in  my  mind  when  I  am 
sitting  here  by  the  fire,  and  I  can 
«e  that  'tis  all  right,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other, — for  religion  to 
be  helping  people  up,  in  all  their 
ways.  The  Blessed  Lord  Himself 
We  laid  down  the  lines  for  His 
religion,  so  it  seem'th  to  me — from 


the  manger  to,  the  throne,  and  that 
is  the  way  His  people  must  go' for 
ever  and  ever.  But  however  near 
the  throne  we  do  get  we  must  mind 
and  leave  the  door  down  below  there 
open  for  them  that  is  outside  still, 
and  who  won  t  begin  at  all  if  they 
don't  begin  down  there.  There's 
hundreds  that  would  like  to  come 
in  a  smock-frock  to  a  kitchen  for  to 
worship  God  ;  but  they  wouldn't  go 
to  no  church  or  chapel  without  it  is 
in  a  black  coat  and  a  clean  pair  of 
shoes— and  if  they  haven't  got  that 
they  would  sooner  stay  away. 

*  I  don't  know  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  but  sometimes  it  look'th  to  me 
like  as  if  we  do  want  a  new  kind  of 
people  to  come  along  every  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  that  are  willing  to  ^ 
begin  down  among  the  lowest  where 
us  all  begun  to.  I  can't  abide  for  to 
hear  the  old  folks  a-crying  out 
against  the  young  ones  because  they 
want  for  to  worship  in  finer  chapels 
and  to  have  more  learned  preachers 
than  we  used  to  have.  I  say  'tis  a 
good  sign,  and  if  religion  isn't  going 
upward  it  isn't  going  at  alL  But  I 
do  want  the  young  ones  for  to  mind 
and  keep  a  few  back  doors  'pon  the 
latch  for  them  that  think  they  are 
not  gentle-folks  enough  to  come 
round  to  the  fore-door  and  up  the 
steps.  There's  scores  of  hungry  folks 
that  won't  come  for  any  victuals  at 
all  if  they  can't  stay  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  eat  it ;— ^so  I  don't  want 
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it  all  to  be  nothing  else  but  up  in 
the  parlour  with  the  Sunday  clothes 
and  the  best  cloanL* 

Then  old  Simon  laughed  merrily. 
'  There  wasn't  very  much  of  that  when 
I  began.  Many  a  Sunday  I  have 
walked  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  for 
to  preach,  and  found  that  though 
the  people  were  willing  enough  to 
come  and  hear  the  preacher  preach, 
they  didn't  always  remember  that 
he  wanted  something  to  eat,  like 
other  folks.  I  have  often  thanked 
God  for  a  good  crop  of  blackberries — 
like  I  have  heard  tell  of  Mr.  Wesley 
doing. 

'One  day,  soon  after  I  began  to 
preach,  I  met  Mr.  O'Brian— «  Well 
Richard,"  saith  he,  "  and  how  did 
the  people  receive  you  yesterday  ?  " 

'  '*  like  as  if  I  was  an  angel  from 
heaven.  Sir,"  I  said. 

<<*I  hope  you  are  not  growing 
vain,  young  man,"  saith  he,  looking 
very  grave. 

«  «  No,  Sir,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  not. 
I  do  mean  that  they  treated  me 
like  as  if  I  hadn't  got  any  stomach." 

'I  was  working  down  to  the 
squire's  then,  and  when  he  heard 
tell  about  my  going  out  preachin' 
he  come  round  one  day  to  where  I 
was.  "Well,  Jasper,"  daith  he, 
"what's  this  they  tell  me  about 
your  preaching?  It  isn't  true,  I 
hope." 

*"Why  not  then,  please  your 
honour?"  I  said.  "I'm  certain 
sure  that  your  honour  doth  hold 
with  anybody  trying  to  do  all  the 
good  they  can." 

*"Yes,  yes,  Jasper,  certoinly. 
But  every  man  in  his  own  place. 
Preaching  is  such  serious  work." 

*  "  So  it  be,  your  honour, — and  I 
do  hope  that  I  be  serious  about  it." 

*"But  you  know  a  man  ought 
not  to  venture  upon  such  a  work 
without  being  duly  educated  and 
qualified  for  it." 

'"Well,  your  honour?" 

' "  Well— of  course  I  need  not  tell 


you,    Jasper,    that   you   are   very 
ignorant." 

'  "i)r0a<(/uZignorant,  your  honour. 
I  know  I  be ;  and  I  do  wish  that  I 
wasn't." 

'"Well  then,  don't  you  think  it 
is  very  presumptuous  of  you  to  set 
up  as  a  teacher  of  other  people?  Yoo 
know  nothing  of  Hebrew  or  Greek." 

• "  No,  your  honour — and  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  the  great  long 
latin  names  of  the  flowers, — but 
for  all  that  I  can  plant  'teties,  and 
I  can  reap  the  corn  and  I  cui 
help  to  feed  the  hungry  folk& 
Bless  the  Lord,  Sir,  the  Gospel  is  'a 
poor  man's  Gospel '  so  well  as  a  rich 
man's  Gospel ;  and  though  there  be 
depths  that  a  learned  man  can't 
fathom,  there's  very  many  places 
where  a  wayfaring  man  ^ough  a 
fool  shall  not  err  therein.  They 
was  common  labourin'  men  that 
preached  it  to  the  beginnin',  your 
honour ;  and  things  are  not  so  very 
different  now,  I  expect." 

'  "  But  look  at  St.  Paul.  He  was 
a  very  learned  man." 

' "  Iss,  your  honour,  I'm  sure  he 
was,  and  the  Lord  can  do  with  the 
learned  men  still.  But,  bless  His 
name.  He  can  do  with  the  unlearned 
too.  I  was  thinking  the  other  day 
about  the  first  Gospel  preacher  and 
how  he  was  edycated  and  qualified 
for  the  work." 

'"Who  do  you  mean?"  saitii 
the  squire. 

'"Well,  I  can't  tell  his  name, 
your  honour,  only  I  be  quite  content 
to  be  like  him.  The  Lord  did  a 
great  work  for  him — castouta  swarm 
of  devils — and  then  sent  him  home 
to  his  neighbours  and  friends  to  tell 
them  whart  great  things  He  had 
done  for  him.  And  the  Blessed 
Lord,  your  honour,  hath  done  great 
things  for  me,  too.  He  hath  for- 
given my  sins  and  made  me  a  new 
creature,  and  now  I  can't  be  quiet 
about  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  if 
I  could." 
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« Bat  the  Squire  put  out  his  hand 
impatiently.  *'  Gome,  come,  Jasper, 
I  don't  like  such  stufil  You  can't 
improve  upon  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  the  ten  commandments. 
This  sinning  and  getting  forgiven 
as  often  as  you  like  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  my  mind.  This  do,  and 
thoushaUUvey  that  is  my  doctrine — 
the  good  old  church  pa^." 

' ''  So  it  be  mine,  too,  please  your 
honour.  And  I  don't  care  whether 
'tis  church  or  chapel  or  anything 
else,  so  long  as  a  man  will  go  along 
that  there  road." 

'"Why  do  you  preach  up  con- 
version, then,  and  all  that?  Stick 
to  the  commandments  and  do  your 
daty  like  the  church  catechism  says, 
and  what  more  does  anybody  want  ?  " 

*'' Exactly,  your  honour.  I  do 
hold  with  every  word  that  your 
honour  saith.  If  a  man  goeth  that 
road  all  the  way  he  don't  want  no 
converting  nor  anything  else." 

*  *'  Then  if  you  believe  that,  Jasper, 
you  ou^t  to  go  to  church,  and  be 
cjoiet — ^not  go  about  the  country 
turning  people's  heads  with  these 
nev'fangled  notions." 

* "  Well,  your  honour,  I  tried  fine 
and  hard  for  to  go  along  that  road 
to  heaven,  and  I  couldn't  anyhow  do 
it.  I  found  that  I  needed  to  be 
converted  that  I  might  go  that  way." 

' ''  Fiddlesticks,"  cri^  the  squire, 
as  he  cut  down  a  thistle  with  his 
riding-whip. 

'''Well,  I  be  fine  and  glad  to 
know  that  your  honour  can  go  along 
that  road  and  doth  find  it  so  easy." 

'''Of  course  I  can,"  said  the 
bquire,  flushing  up  and  looking  like 
34  if  I  said  he  couldn't 

' ''I  do  wish  I  could.  Sir.  There's 
^he  first  and  great  commandment, 
I  do  very  often  think  about  it: 
Tkou  thaU  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
*ruh  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all 
f^iy90ul,and  with  cUl  thy  mind,  and 
v^all  thy  strength.  To  wake  up 
in  the  morning  thinkin'  about  God 


and  longin'  for  Him  ; — ^to  go  forth 
into  the  day  a-tryin'  to  please  Him 
in  everything ; — to  be  willin'  to  bear 
anything  for  £[im,  and  to  give  up 
anything  for  Him ; — to  be  so  glad  </ 
that  'tis  like  heaven  if  he  saith  His 
'well  done,'  and  'tis  like  hell  to 
think  that  we  should  ever  have 
grieved  Him  !  I  dew  wish  I  did, 
your  honour." 

' "  Tat,  tut,"  said  the  squire,  turn-* 
ing  away;  ''these  things  are  not 
meant  to  be  taken  literally  like  that," 
and  the  squire  went  off;  but  he  often 
came  round  for  a  talk  with  me  after 
that. 

'  Sometimes  when  it  was  a  very 
long  way,  I  used  to  hire  a  donkey 
for  to  ride  to  the  preachin'  place, 
and  then  the  turnpike  woman  come 
out  for  the  toll.  So  I  said  to  the 
woman,  "  I'm  goin'  talkin'." 

' "  Aw,"  her  saith,  "you  must 
pay  for  talkin' ;  that  ben't  enough 
to  let  'e  go  free." 

'  Then  the  woman's  husband  come 
out  and  he  knew  me,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  go  through.  The  next 
time  I  went,  I  said  tbatt  I  was  going 
preachin'.  "Aw,"  her  saith,  "so 
you'm  got  forth  to  be  a  preacher 
now,  be'e?" 

'  But  for  all  that  I  don't  know 
that  mine  was  ever  what  you  do  call 
preachin'  exactly,  Maister.  I  never 
had  no  firstlies  nor  seoondlies,  but 
I  used  to  tell  the  people  about  the 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  me. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  been  more  clever 
I  shouldn't  have  done  half  so  much 
good.  I  expect  I  should  have  gone 
away  Uyin'  to  explain  all  kind  of 
mysterious  things,  like  the  clever 
ones  do— a-tryin' tofly  because  walkin' 
is  so  common.  Seemin'  to  me  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  chose  fishermen  and 
poor  folks  for  preachers  because  they 
had  to  preach  to  folks  like  their  own 
selves.  He  had  the  Apostle  Paul 
and  Apollos  for  to  go  amongst  the 
learned  people,  and  to  argue  with 
them  when  it  was  wanted, — and  yet 
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they  too  Iiad  to  go  like  the  rest  into 
Christ's  College  and  learn  what  the 
graee  of  God  can  do  for  them  that 
are  in  aU  kinds  of  troubles  and 
worries.  I  have  heard  tell  about 
preachin'  as  dying  man  to  dying 
men.  Well  that  may  be  all  very 
well,  but  8eemin'  to  me  that  there 
be  one  thing  a  deal  better  than  that : 
Prea>ch  as  living  man  to  living  wwn. 
Learned  folks  that  do  shut  theirselves 
up  for  to  read  and  think  about  these 
things  do  get  out  of  range  sometimes, 
Maister,  I  do  reckon,  and  they  don't 
hit  the  life  exactly.  But  when  a 
man  have  got  to  live  *pon  eight 
shilling  a  week  and  there*8  nine  or 
ten  children  for  to  share  it  amongst, 
he  haven'tgot  very  much  time  perhaps 
for  to  think  about  religion,  but  he 
':have  got  lots  of  opportunities  of 
eujoyin'  it.  A  man  can  tell  folks 
then,  like  one  having  authority,  what 
the  grace  of  God  can  do  for  him — 
how  it  can  cure  his  care,  and  how  it 
doth  sweeten  life ;  and  what  blessed 
hopes  it  doth  bring,  and  what  luxuries 
of  peace  and  joy  it  doth  give  him,  and 
how  it  doth  make  anybody  more  than 
a  gentleman— putting  him  upamongst 
the  Lords  Kings  and  Priests.' 

Again  the  old  man's  face  was  lit 
up  with  a  smile. 

*  If  I  ben't  very  learned,  Maister, 
for  all  that  I  do  count  myself  a 
gifted  preacher  one  way.  IVe  had 
so  many  chances  as  anybody  of 
puttin'  the  grace  of  God  to  the 
proof,  and  finding  out  what  it  can 
V.  do ;  and  that's  grand  leamin^r,  after 
all  is  said  and  done.  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  about  the  Blessed 
Lord  there  to  the  wedding,  and  I 
says  to  myself,  "  Ah,  Simon,  you've 
very  often  found  out  what  they  did 
that  day  !  Our  tvants  is  the  Lord's 
chance  of  showin'  forth  His  glory, 
and  of  fillin'  us  with  His  good 
things.  The  best  thing  there  was 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  that  day  was 
them  four  empty  waterpots  of  stone. 
Now  I  have  always  been  giving  the 


Lord  chances  like  that  I'll  telle 
about  some  of  them,  Maister,  some 
day,  if  I  do  live  and  all  be  veil 
But  there — ^that  kind  of  experit^nce 
do  make  a  man  a  gifted  kind  of 
preacher,  I  do  count.  He  is  able 
to  talk  better  than  a  good  many  can 
to  them  that  have  got  a  hard  fight 
of  it  for  to  get  their  bread  down 
here  upon  earth,  so  well  aa»  to  get  to 
heaven ;  and  he  can  make  religion 
come  right  home  to  every-day  life, 
and  not  leave  it  going  about  with 
nothing  but  the  Sunday  clothes  and 
a  hymn-book  under  its  arm.  There's 
one  bit  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
that  David  never  would  have  put  in 
if  he  had  always  been  a  great  king 
instead  of  b^innin'  as  a  pocH- 
hungry  shepherd  lad ;  and  be  had  & 
brave  deal  of  sense,  too,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  put  it  in  for  all  that 
He  is  got  down  in  the  dark  "  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death :  "  ''  /  will 
/ear  no  evil^  /or  T/hOu  art  toith  fM ; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort 
meS*  Now  I  never  knew  anybodv 
else  that  wouldn't  have  stopped 
there.  But  David  didn't.  He  said 
to  himself,  '<  I  do  want  the  Lord  to 
help  me  to  live  so  well  as  to  help 
me  to  die."  I'm  going  home  to 
supper  now,  and  I  do  want  a  crost 
of  bread  and  a  bit  of  meat ;  and  the 
good  Lord  has  got  every  bit  so  much 
to  do  with  that  as  with  taking  care 
of  me  in  the  dark  valley.  "  Thou 
preparest  a  table  before  me  in  ihe 
presence  o/  mine  enemies ;  Thou 
anointest  my  head  toith  oil ;  my  cup 
runneth  over"  David  was  a  better 
preacher  and  a  sweeter  singer  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  poor  labouriii' 
man.  It  have  helped  and  oom- 
f  oi*ted  me  many  times  to  read  them 
words,  "  He  chose  David  also  Hl^ 
servant,  and  took  Him  from  the 
sheepfolds ;  from  following  the  ewe;' 
great  with  young  He  brought  bim 
to  feed  Jacob  His  people,  and  Israel 
His  inheritance."  And  though  I 
ben't  clever  like  David  was,  I  have 
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got  David's  Master  to  teach  me,  and 
I  have  been  to  the  same  school  and 
learnt  the  same  lessons,  and  the 
same  Lord  have  took  me  from  the 
tumip  fields,  and  from  the  cabbages 
to  try  and  do  His  people  good. 
What  a  mercy  it  is  for  thousands 
that  David  was  nothing  bat  a  poor 
shepherd  to  begin ;  for  the  bits  of 
his  singing  that  do  anybody  the 
most  good  are  what  he  learned  from 
being  out  with  the  sheep,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  being  a  great- 
king.  Ah,  it  is  jast  like  the  Blessed 
Lord, — He  is  so  kind  and  so  good, 
and  I  do  lovB  Him  for  it,  bless  His 
dear  name!  When  the  people  of 
Israel  was  harvesting.  He  told  them 
that  they  was  to  leave  the  corners 
of  the  field  and  a  few  of  the  grapes 
for  the  poor  and  the  stranger ;  and 
seemin'  to  me  like  as  if  He  doth 
leave  little  bits  of  work  for  the  poor 
and  ignorant  to  do  for  Him,  so  well 
as  anybody  else.' 

But  of  all  that  talk  of  old  Simon's 
about  his  early  preaching,  nothing 
has  left  so  vivid  an  impressiou  upon 
my  mind  as  that  of  'one  Sunday 
oat  'pon  the  moors,'  as  he  vaguely 
called  it.  The  neighbourhood  hap- 
pened to  be  thoroughly  familiar  to 
me,  and  I  ootild  follow  his  account 
of  it  across  that  lonely  stretch  of 
marsh  and  furze  and  heather, 
tnbcked  here  and  there  by  faint 
footpaths;  the  whole  shut  in  by 
the  rugged  outline  of  the  granite 
tors. 

'  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
a  dreadful  close,  hot  Sunday  it  was, 
too.  I  had  started  early  in  the 
morning  00  as  to  come  along  slowly 
and  to  catch  the  cool  of  the  day, 
hut  there  was  no  cool  in  it.  There 
vrasn't  so  much  as  a  breath  of  air 
Erring,  and  the  very  leaves  hung 
heavy  with  the  heat.  A  kind  of 
dry  haze  was  over  all  the  moors, 
making  them  look  so  strange  that  I 
w  quite  puzzled  for  to  make  out 


my  way.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the 
place  where  I  was  to  preach  to,  I 
was  tired  enough  to  drop,  for  I  had 
gone  twelve  miles  in  that  blazing 
sun.  There  was  hardly  anybody 
there  either,  for  it  was  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  the  preaching  had 
only  just  been  put  on.  When  the 
service  was  done,  a  man  asked  me 
home  to  dinner  with  him,  but  it  was 
two  miles  further  on  and  the  heat 
was  worse  than  ever,  so  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  getting  across  the 
moors  for  my  evening  appointment. 
I  had  put  a  bit  or  two  of  bread  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  sat  down  under 
the  shade  of  a  granite  rock  by  a 
little  brook,  thinking  I  could  eat 
something.  I  found  that  I  was  all 
faint  and  dizzy,  and  could  only 
drink  a  drop  of  water,  and  then  I 
s'pose  I  must  have  gone  right  off  to 
sleep.' 

And  now,  good  reader,  whilst  our 
friend  Simon  sleeps,  it  is  worth 
while  to  rest  here  too,  under  the 
shade  of  the  granite  rock,  where  the 
tall  bracken  yield  their  pleasant 
fragrance.  About  us  is  a  stretch 
of  unbroken  moor,  its  loneliness  and 
stillness  only  made  more  impressive 
by  the  trickling  of  the  little  brook. 
There  are  times  when  the  plovers 
would  wheel  about  us  with  their 
plaintive  cries,  or  the  hoarse  croak 
of  the  raven  would  sound  from 
amongst  the  rocks,  or  the  more 
friendly  greeting  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  that  are  sent  here  by  hundreds 
for  the  summer  grazing.  But  to-day 
over  everything  there  has  fallen  a 
dreadful  awe  and  stillness.  Away  on 
every  side  is  the  stretch  of  scorched 
brown  grass,  broken  by  masses  of 
rock,  or  lit  up  with  the  green  and 
gold  of  the  furze  and  by  the  bud- 
ding of  the  purple  heather.  Lower 
down  are  black  swamps  edged  by 
the  tall  growth  of  rush  and  sedge, 
from  which  gleams  here  and  there 
a  little  pool  of  water.  Then  the 
moor  goes  down  suddenly  with  a 
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great  dip,  and  the  eye  rests  on  the 
wooded  valleys  where  the  farm- 
steads nestle,  and  the  corn-tented 
fields  show  already  signs  of  harvest. 
Further  off  some  town  sleeps  under 
its  veil  of  smoke ;  then  the  valley 
broadens  for  the  shining  estuaxy; 
and  beyond  that  is  the  silver  sea. 
The  air  about  iis  grows  yet  more 
oppressive,  scorching  like  the  breath 
of  a  furnace.  Now  slowly  up  from 
behind  the  granite  heights  the 
thunder-cloud  climbs  the  heavens, 
dense  black,  creeping  without  a 
breath  of  wind  or  any  sound,  like 
an  enemy  that  steals  upon  its  prey, 
so  up  the  sky  until  it  blots  out  the 
sun,  and  casts  a  gloom  like  night 
itself  over  all  the  place — exoept  that 
down  in  the  valley  and  far  off  on 
the  sea  the  sun  shines  still.  And 
now  come  the  great  drops,  vety  few 
and  far  between,  that  splash  upon 
the  rocks  and  seem  to  hiss  on  the 
hot  ground;  and  now  out  of  the 
black  depthis  leaps  the  lightning 
flash,  and  as  if  awaking  slowly  to 
its  work  the  sullen  thunder  mutters 
in  the  distant  hollows  behind  us. 
Then  all  is  still  again,  and  the  rain 
has  ceased — and  a  patch  of  sky,  the 
deepest  blue,  looks  down  upon  us 
and  makes  us  hope  the  storm  nmy 
pass  away ;  and  we  listen  for  the 
thunder  till  it  is  almost  foigotten. 
Then  comes  a  flash  that  seems  to 
hiss  and  strike  the  earth  at  our  very 
feet,  and  leaves  us  blinded  for  a 
moment,  and  instantly  the  roar  of 
the  thunder  crashes  'like  a  whole 
sea  overhead ' — deep  booming  in  the 
hollows,  and  tumbling  in  the  hills 
and  rattling  sharply  overhead.  Ah, 
the  downpour  now!  Not  rain — 
that  comes  in  drops — this  is  a  clear 
sheet  of  water.  At  once  the  little 
brook  is  not  only  filled,  but  receives 
and  pours  forth  again  a  host  of 
rivulets,  until  the  rock  where  Simon 
sleeps  through  it  all  is  mid-stream, 
and  from  behind  and  welling  up 
from  beneath  and  through  cracks 


and  crannies  there  sweeps  this  tarn- 
bUng,  raging  flood. 

'  AH  I  know,'  said  old  Simon,  '  is 
that  when  I  woke  up  and  shook 
myself  together  a  bit,  I  were  drenched 
to  the  skm,  and  every  limb  was  stiff 
and  cramped.' 

Poor  Simon.  We  see  him  still- 
looking  forth  from  his  treacherous 
shelter,  upon  the  deluge  of  the  rain. 
trying  to  get  up  as  well  as  he  can 
out  of  the  swollen  streams  that 
rush  around,  startled  as  again  the 
fierce  lightning  flashes  in  upon  his 
gloom,  and  the  thunder  seems  to 
shake  the  ground.  Faint  and  hungrv 
too,  as  he  was,  and  in  that  drearr 
loneliness,  it  is  little  wonder  that  be 
should  henceforth  think  of  it  as  the 
chosen  haunt  of  the  tempter. 

'  Iss,'  said  the  old  man  as  he  went 
on  with  his  story,  '  the  old  coward 
that  he  is — ^the  devil  I  du  mean— he 
found  me  out,  and  a  terrible  bout  1 
had  with  en,  tew,  up  there  in  the 
wilderness.  "This  is  what  oomU 
of  your  preachin',  Simon,"  hebeg^an. 
"  Better  stay  home  and  rest  yooiself 
Sundays,  a  tine  deal — hard  at  work 
as  yew  be  all  the  week  droo.  If  the 
Lord  had  ever  meant  yew  for  to  go 
about  preachin'  like  this,  why  depend 
'pon  it  He  would  have  raised  up 
somebody  for  to  give  'e  a  bit  of 
something,  and  not  let  'e  go  about  all 
hungry  an'  wet  Stay  home.  Yew'm 
only  tiUin'  up  the  room  of  some 
body  better ;  and  it  be  nothing  but 
your  ghastly  ould  conceit  that  ever 
made  'e  come  forth  to  preach !  *" 

'I  sat  there  listenin'  to  en  like 
anybody  mazed,  looking  out  'pon  the 
storm,  but  not  like  as  if  I  was  seeiu' 
it  at  all,  when  there  come  a  flash  of 
lightning  nearer  and  dreadfuller 
than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I 
thought  that  I  was  strick  blind,  and 
it  was  minutes  before  I  could  see 
again.  Then  I  turned  right  round 
and  tookt  hold  of  my  Blessed  Master. 
"  My  dear  Lord,"  I  said,  •*  I  don't 
believe  Thou  art  angry  with  me ;  not 
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bit.  I  do  know  that  Thou  art 
■f  glorious  Saviour,  and  Thou 
owest  that  I  am  Thy  little  child, 
d  I  do  only  want  for  to  get  every- 
dy  to  love  Thee,  my  Lord,  and  to 
)nfy  Thee.  Fm  sure  I  don't 
int  nothing  else.  And  Lord,  if 
lou  hast  not  sent  me,  tell  me  so, 
:  I  be  wanting  to  learn,  and  Thou 
^  willing  to  teach/  I  do  only 
int  to  do  Thy  will.  And  if  Thou 
si  sent  me  forth,  wilt  Thou  please 
show  me  a  token  for  good.  Amen." 
'  Well,  while  I  was  talking  with 
e  Lord  like  that,  the  rain  had 
)pped  and  the  sun  began  to  shine 
ain,  and  the  thunder  was  mutter- 
l  away  out  over  the  sea,  further 


oflf  every  minute.  And  the  air  was 
all  so  fresh  and  delicious,  that  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  there 
had  been  the  storm  and  the  fire  and 
the  thunder — and  now  I  said,  I 
be  waiting  for  the  still  small  voice. 
Ah,  bless  the  Lord !  He  did  pass 
by.  He  filled  my  heart  all  full 
of  peace  and  blessedness,  so  that  I 
cried  aloud  for  very  gladness. 
Whether  He  did  speak  the  words  in 
my  ears  or  not  I  can't  tell — it  was  like 
as  if  He  did — but  I  know  He  did 
to  my  heart,  and  they  came  with 
such  a  mighty  power  and  blessedness 
— *^Go  in  thi9  My  might, .  .Have  not  I 
sent  thee  ?  " ' 
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'  Well,  I  got  up  then  and  went  on 
y  way  rejoidng.  my  heart  >vas  full 
gladness,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
r.  The  air  was  all  fresh  and  deli-  > 
3us,and  every  bush  was  hung  with 
arkling  diamonds,  and  from  the 
rth  there  come  a  sweet  smell  as  of 
field  that  the  Lord  had  blest — like 
if  the  dumb  earth  was  trying  to 
ank  Him.  And  overhead  the  great 
londer-clouds  was  all  tipped  with 
»ld,  and  the  sunlight  was  stream- 
g  through  them  with  long  lines  of 
ory,  and  all  the  little  brooks  was 
Dgingso  merrily,  and  the  frightened 
rds  come  out  and  was -trying  who 
mid  make  most  music.  I  couldn't 
)lp  tbinkin'  about  the  words  of  the 
nophet— "  0,  Lord,  I  will  praise 
he :  though  Thou  toast  angry  vnth 
«,  Thhie  anger  is  turned  away,  and 
W  com/ortedst  ww." 
'I  harried  along  to  the  hoiise 
here  I  had  to  preach  in  the  even- 
ig,  and  though  I  wasn't  sure  of  the 
)&d  I  hit  upon  it  at  once.  And 
le  good  folks  was  in  a  pretty  way 
\mi  me,  tew,  and  couldn't  make 
aoQgh  of  me.     They  knew  I  should 


be  drenched  through  and  through, 
and  was  only  afraid  lest  I  was 
drowned  or  lost  in  the  ma'sh.  They 
had  got  a  change  all  waiting  for  me, 
and  a  great  fire  of  peat  and  furze 
ready  to  dry  my  wet  things.  And 
there,  when  they  heard  that  I  hadn't 
had  any  dinner  they  piled  up  the 
table  with  so  many  good  things  that 
they  might  have  thought  that  I  was 
never  going  to  get  another.  I  kept 
on  saying — "Bless  the  Lord!  yere 
be  tokens  for  good— one  on  top  of 
another — what  dost  thou  say  to  this, 
ould  enemy ! " 

*  Well,  then  the  people  began  to 
come  in  for  the  service.  I  gave  out 
the  hymn,  and  then  I  began  to  pray. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
place  like  we  do  read  of  in  the  New/ 
Testament — ^you  couldn't  help  asking, 
and  expecting — iss,  and  receiving, 
too.  What  I  preached  about  T  don't 
know,  I'm  sure.  But  there — it  don't 
matter,  for  it  wasn't  my  preachin'. 
Like  in  the  old  time  when  Peter 
was  preachin'^  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
upon  the  people.  Men  and  women 
dropt  down  'pon  their  knees  and 
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began  to  cry  for  mercy,  until  every- 
body there  was  either  seeking  the 
Lord,  or  was  pointing  souls  to  the 
'Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
^  sin  of  the  world.  And  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal. 
That  night  more  than  twenty  souls 
found  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

<  My  heart  was  full  before — now 
it  was  overfiowin'.  I  could  only 
keep  on  saying,  "  Blessthe  Lord,  yere 
be  tokens  for  good  ! " 

'  Ah,  thou  old  enemy — what  dost 
thou  think  of  this,  then ! " 

'Ah,  Maister,  there  be  nothing 
'pon  earth  so  sweet  to  me  as  that 
— when  the  poor  prodigal  com'th  to 
himself  and  saith,  ''I  will  arise, and 
go  to  my  father/'  I  don't  wonder 
that  'tis  enough  for  to  fill  heaven 
with  a  new  joy  and  to  teach  the 
angels  their  sweetest  songs.  Once 
when  I  was  into  Plymouth  sitting 
'pon  the  rocks,  there  was  a  band  c^ 
music  playing  aboard  a  man-of-war, 
and  the  music  come  over  the  water 
so  lovely  that  the  tears  filled  my 
eyes,  and  I  wondered  whatever 
heaven  could  be  like  after  that. 
But  then  I  stopped  and  said  to  my- 
self, "  No,  Simon, — you  have  heard 
sweeter  music  than  that,  tew."  Iss, 
Maister:  and  that's  music  that 
heaven  itself  will  come  down  to 
earth  for  to  hear. 

'  Well,  you  can  fancy  how  I  came 
along  home  that  night,  and  how  all 
my  soul  was  delightin'  in  the  Lord 
and  thankin'  Him.  That  would  have 
made  it  a  lovely  night  if  it  had  been 
pitch  dark  and  floods  of  rain,  but  it 
was  all  so  beautiful  about  me  as  it 
was  in  my  soul.  I  can  mind  the 
stillness  of  the  evening,  and  the  cool 
freshness  was  perfect ;  and  how  the 
full  moon  was  just  coming  up  over 
the  woods.  I  stood  leaning  on  a  gate 
looking  at  it^  and  all  within  me 
blessing  the  Lord,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  there  come  a  voice  arsingin', 
and  I  could  hear  the  words  quite 
plain': 


♦•  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light : 
Keep  me,  O  keep  me,  King  of  kings. 
Beneath  Thine  own  Almighty  wings  \ " 

'  **  If  the  little  maid  is  upon  earth," 
I«aid  to  myself,  "that's  of  her. 
And  if  her  ben't  'fwn  earth,  that's 
of  her  all  the  same.  Nobody  else 
can  sing  like  that" 

'  Then  it  come  again,  further  off, 
like  as  if  her  was  gone  in  a  hollow 
between  the  hedges  and  under  the 
trees: 

"  Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done  : 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peaoe  may  be.** 

« "  Bless  her,"  I  says  to  myself, "  it 
be  the  little  maid,  for  certain."  Then 
her  voice  rung  out  so  loud  and  clear, 
I  could  tell  that  she  was  comin'  across 
the  field : 

**  Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 
Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Rise  glorious  at  the  awful  day.*' 

*  I  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge, 
knowing  that  her  must  come  out  at 
the  gate,  and  when  her  was  close  bv 
I  stood  out  in  the  light. 

*  "  Why,  my  dear,  I  be  cruel  glad 
to  see  'e.'' 

' "  Why,  Simon ! "  saith  the  little 
maid,  starting,  "  yew  did  frighten 
me.'" 

The  'old  dear'  sat  by  her  hus- 
band's side  as  he  told  his  story. 
She  looked  up  at  him  half  shyly. 
'Come,  Simon,  I'm  sure  Maister 
have  heard  enough  about  that.' 

'No,  no,'  said  I,  'indeed  we 
haven't.  It  would  be  dreadful  not  to 
finish  it  now.' 

'  Well,  iss,'  said  old  Simon  merrily, 
'  I  expect  I  was  a  great  stupid ;  but 
there,  it  was  your  fault,  yew  do 
know  it  was,  and  I  shall  tell  Mais- 
ter all  about  it.' 

The  'old  dear'  only  playfully  flung 
up  her  head.     '  How  yew  men  folks 
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do  love  your  own  way,  to  be  sure  !  * 
she  said  with  a  little  laugh,  and  then 
she  laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon  her 
husband*?. 

Then  the  old  man  went  on  again — 
* "  I  be  fine  and  glad  to  see  'e,  my 
dear — fine  and  glad,"  I  kept  sayin', 
holding  the  little  maid's  hand  all  the 
time,  with  a  nasty  uncomfortable 
kind  of  a  wonder  creepin'  about  me 
whether  her  was  married  or  no,  but 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  get  at 
it.  Then  the  little  maid  her  put  the 
other  hand  'pon  the  top  bar  of  the 
gate,  and  I  saw  that  there  wasn't 
smy  ring  upon  it.  "  Another  token 
for  good,"  I  says  to  myself,  trembling 
a  most  for  to  think  of  my  bein'  blest 
with  any  such  gift  as  this  here  little 
maid.  "  I  do  love  you,  my  dear,"  I 
fiays,  holding  ber  hand  still. 

'"Thank  you,"  her  saith,  all  so 
pretty  and  gentle,  I   can  hear  her 


now.  "You  was  always  very  kind  to 
— to  everybody,  Simon." 

'  "  But,  my  dear,  I  do  love  you  in 
particular — and  wull  'e  please  for  to 
marry  me,  if  'tis  the  Lord's  will; 
leastways  wull  'e  please  to  pray  about 
it?  I  be  nort  but  a  labour-man, 
my  dear;  but  if  I  was  a  duke  I 
couldn't  love  you  no  truer  nor  better. 
Wull 'e  pray  about  it?" 

*  Her  didn't  pay  a  word,  only  her 
didn't  take  her  hand  away  from 
mine,  and  I  took  that  for  to  be  a 
token  for  good. 

*  "  If  'tis  the  Lord's  will  us  '11  be 
married —and  if  'tisn't  His  will  us  '11 
say  good-bye." 

*  Well,  I  come  home  happier  than 
ever. 

*  In  a  couple  of  months  the  little 
maid  and  me  was  married. 

*  And  that  is  how  I  come  to  call 
her  my  dear  old  "  token  for  good  J** 
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THE   RELATION   BETWEEN   HOLINESS  AND   WORSHIP.* 

BY  THE  RBV.  W.  HENRY  THOMPSON. 

*  Holiness  becometh  Thine  House,  O  Lord,  for  ever/ — Psalm  xcili .  5. 
*  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  :   fear  before  Him,  all  the  earth.' — 

Psalm  xcvi.  9. 

A  GREAT  writer  in  some  recent  Letters  to  the  Clergy  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  the  pains  now  taken  to  get  wicked  poor  people  to  attend  places  of 
wonhip,  were  spent  rather  in  getting  wicked  rich  people  to  stay  away,  the 
state  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  prospects  of  religion  would  probably 
soon  everywhere  show  a  very  great  improvement.  On  the  first  blush 
this  seems  a  surprising  sentiment  and  quite  opposed  to  generally  accepted 
beliefs. 

For  usually  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  kind  of  life  men  are 
living,  it  most  be  better  for  them  to  attend  these  services  rather  than  neglect 
them ;  which,  nevertheless,  for  reasons  shortly  to  appear,  is  only  true  with 

•  The  Text  far  the  Timet  this  month  was  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  lamented 
Dr.  Appelbe,  whose  name  was  announced  in  our  prospectus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  We  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Thompson's  striking  and 
^u&ely  discourse,  which  was  preached  before  the  Hull  District  Committee,  and  sent 
{or  publication  in  this  Magazine  at  the  request  of  that  Committee 
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reservations.  Certainly  whether  poor  or  rich  (we  may  cast  that  out  of 
consideration — it  strengthens  the  antithesis,  hut  it  need  not  occupy  us  now), 
the  farther  men  have  strayed — ^the  more  lost  and  degraded  they  have 
heoome — ^the  greater  the  necessity  is  that  they  should  he  hrought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  We  know  Who  has  enjoined  us  to  go  out  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  into  the  highwa]^  and  hedges,  and 
J  compel  men  to  come  in  that  €^'s  house  may  he  filled.  This  ever  remains 
^  one  great  part  of  the  Church's  vocation. 

But  there  is  another  responsibility  of  quite  equal  moment,  which  demands 

a  much  more  frequent  and  serious  attention  than  it  usually  receives.     The 

supreme  concern  for  a  Christian  congregation,  far  more  vital  than  the  mere 

i  element  of  numbers,  is  to  see  to  it  in  every  possible  way  that  the  prevailing 

^spirit,   influence,  and   atmosphere  of   the  sanctuary   shall   be  Christian, 

and  not  worldly  or  unbelieving,  much  less  immoral, — ^to  see  to  it  that  what 

sacrifices  are  offered  shall  at  least  be  the  'sacrifices  of  righteousness,' 

acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  Grod  :  and  this  not  only  in  consideration  of 

what  is  due  to  Gk>d,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  vital  influence  it  will  hare 

/  upon  the  Church's  aggressive  and  evangelistic  work. 

Our  Lord  began  His  earthly  ministry — how  ?  By  cleansing  the  Temple 
—driving  from  it  those  whose  presence  was  in  His  sight  an  offence  and  an 
outrage.  Twice  He  did  this — at  the  outset  of  His  public  work,  and  at  the 
close  of  it.  On  both  occasions  the  requirements  of  the  Passover  season 
might  have  furnished  some  plausible  pretexts  for  what  had  become  cus- 
tomary ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  intrusion  was  not 
into  the  sanctuary  itself,  but  into  the  outer  court,  the  court  of  the  Grentile& 
Nevertheless,  looking  round  on  that  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers  who  had 
invaded  the  sacred  precincts^  did  our  Lord  sit  down  and  teach  them  ?  No ! 
He  taught  them  in  quite  another  way — He  drove  them  all  out.  That  stein 
purgation  was  symbolic  of  the  great  truth  that  to  be  there  at  all  otherwise 
than  as  suppliants  and  worshippers,  was  a  profanation  not  to  be  endured. 
Christ  began  His  mission  and  ended  it  by  claiming  for  His  Father's  house 
the  reverence  and  sanctity  which  beseem  it.  And  the  disciples  remembered 
that  it  was  written  :  '  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  Me  up.'  It  was 
an  impressive  testimony  to  the  importance  of  this  principle :  '  Holiness 
becometh  Thine  house,  O  Lord,  for  ever.' 

The  relation  of  this  last  clause  to  the  entire  Psalm  must  not  detain  us. 
For  the  Psalmist  himself,  as  for  every  thoughtful  mind,  its  lofty  celebration 
of  the  Divine  majesty,  sovereignty,  strength,  eternity,  His  mighty  works 
and  sure  testimonies  could  not  fail  to  emphasize  this  great  deduction  that 
is  drawn  therefrom. 

But  it  is  more  important  now  to  mark  the  consonance  of  the  text  with 
the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  teaching.  Whatever  place  this  truth  may 
hold  in  our  thoughts,  or  in  our  Church-standards  and  systems  of  theology, 
it  holds  an  impressively  large  place  in  our  Bibles.  The  earlier  law  recog- 
nised it :  *  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  Me,'  eaith  the  Lord, 
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'  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.'  Tbe  Psalmist  continually 
recognises  it :  '  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency ;  so  will  I  compass 
Thine  altar,  O  Lord.'  So  does  the  Christian  Apostle :  •  I  will  that  men 
pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting.'  And 
as  we  are  repeatedly  taught  what  pleasure  God  has  in  holy  worship,  so  also 
what  displecuure  in  things  that  are  done  here.  'The  sacrifice  of  the 
kicked ' — not  merely  the  bad,  vile,  hateful  things  done  in  the  scenes  of  his 
transgression,  but  his  coming  and  going  'from  the  place  of  the  holy,'  and 
the  ofiTering  he  would  there  make  to  God — '  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  His  de- 
light.' Isaiah  in  his  first  chapter  proclaims  the  same  truth  at  greater 
length  :  '  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me  ? 
saith  the  Lord. . .  .Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  Me  ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot 
away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons 
and  jour  appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth,'  etc.  In  his  last  chapter  are 
words  yet  more  scathing  :  '  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man ; 
he  that  sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck ;  he  that  offereth 
an  oblation,  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense,  as  if 
he  blessed  an  idol.'  An  incident  in  the  Maccabsean  revolt  may  enable  us 
partially  to  realize  how  such  a  saying  would  fall  on  the  ears  which  first 
heard  it.  When  the  tyrant  Antiochus  wished  to  offer  to  the  Jewish 
temple  and  worship  the  greatest  outrage  and  indignity  he  could  devise,  he 
ordered  a  huge  sow  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  bumtoffering,  emd  then 
sprinkled  the  broth  of  the  abominable  thing  all  over  the  holy  place.  The 
sacrilegious  act  set  the  nation  in  a  blaze !  This  was  the  '  abomination  of 
desolation ' — the  horror  which  made  the  whole  place  a  desert.  But  Isaiah  > 
says  that  in  God's  sight  the  Divinely-appointed  feasts  and  services  were 
become  as  hateful  as  that ! 

My  brethren,  can  terms  so  opprobrious  be  applied  to  any  worship  in 
Christian  sanctuaries?  to  the  solemnities  for  which  we  meet  together? 
The  answer  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  modes  of  worship  as  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  those  who  offer  it.  That  was  an  indisputable  argument 
of  tbe  blind  man  with  the  Pharisees :  '  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth 
not  sinners  j  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  His  will,  him 
He  heareth.'  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  sin  confessed  and  renounced 
thnii  US  out  from  the  mercy-seat,  or  who  of  us  could  have  hope  ?  But  if 
we  are  not  prepared  to  put  away  all  evil ;  if  some  wrong  habit  that  pleases 
OS  is  intended  still  to  be  indulged,  or  some  duty  that  crosses  us  is  intended 
•*till  to  be  neglected,  *  if  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  Iveart^  then  *  the  Ix>rd 
»iU  not  hear '  us. 

To  defend  this  truth  is  beyond  our  present  scope,  which  is  simply  to  set 
it  forth,  and  bring  it  home  to  your  thoughts  and  consciences  with  such 
power  and  demonstration  as  €k)d  may  give ;  and  especially  to  vindicate  for 
It  a  larger  attention  than  it  frequently  obtains.     It    lies   at    the  very 
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foundation  of  the  religious  life.     In  all  acts  of  worship  and  of  approach  to 
God  it  confronts  us  instant! j.     He  prefers 

'  Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure.* 

St.  Augustine  well  remarks,  '  Thou  must  thyself  be  an  offoing  before 
/any  meaner  thing  which  thou  bringest  can  be  welcome.'  Simplicity, 
spirituality,  purity  of  intention,  '  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  there  must 
be.  Christianity  knows  no  requirement  more  rudimentary  or  f&i 
reaching  than  this  of  the  text,  *  Holiness  becometh  Thine  house,  O  Lord, 
for  ever.' 

There  are  aspects  of  this  truth,  bearing  upon  the  Church's  aggressive  and 
evangelistic  work,  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  firmly  to  apprehend,  and  to 
have  always  in  remembrance. 

I.  It  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  essential  idea  of  a  religious  service. 

It  is  a  gathering  together  of  Christian  people  as  such  ;  not  of  '  a  church  and 

.  chapel-going  public  '  merely,  but  of  the   Church  of  the  Lord.     Thei/  mai. 

invite  otiiers  to  join  theni,  btU  their  prfisenoe  should  give  character  and  tofv  to 

the  service. 

The  supreme  object  is  not  the  assembling  of  '  a  mixed  multitude/  irre- 
spective of  their  purpose  in  coming  and  the  moval  effect  of  their  presence. 
'Krue,  the  house  of  God  is  for  the  sin-burdened  and  heavy-laden ;  for  the 
weary  prodigal  in  his  disappointment  and  distress.  Its  doors  are 
thrown  wide  open  to  all  comers ;  the  vilest  and  the  worst  are  welcome. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  bring  the  ignorant  and  the  sinful  under  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  to  see  whether  it  will  reach  them,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
j  have  the  settled  presence,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  usage,  of  those  upon 
whom  the  Gospel  has  been  tried  and  has  failed ;  tried  by  all  kinds  of 
ministries,  tried  for  years  ;  and  whose  regular  appearance  in  the  sanctuarv 
is  the  presence  not  only  of  an  element  of  chilling  death,  but  of  something 
worse — a  continual  desecration ;  men  living  in  habitual  transgression,  io 
hatred  or  oovetousness,  in  lying  or  dishonesty,  in  drunkenness  or 
debauchery,  or  in  some  other  foul  and  deadly  sin.  And  without  shame 
or  self-loathing  they  stand  in  the  congregation  to  offer  the  sacrifice  which, 
as  they  have  heard  a  thousand  times  out  of  the  Scriptures,  is  '  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord.'  Buskin  has  said  terribly — but  I  am  convinced  truly: 
'  In  the  ears  of  the  Most  High  the  oaths  of  the  thief  and  the  obecenities  of 
the  street- walker  are  less  offensive  than  are  the  responses  in  public  worship 
\  on  the  lips  of  the  usurer  or  the  adulterer,  who  have  destroyed  not  their  own 
souls  only,  but  the  souls  of  the  outcasts  whom  they  have  made  their 
victims.' 

Hence  a  congregation  may  be  too  mixed, — so  mix: J  as  that  the 
Christian  element  is  scarcely  discernible.  There  are  f  jw  things  in  respect 
of  which  that  saying  is  truer  than  of  what  sometimes  passes  for  public 
worship :  *  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God.'  The  infallible  test  here,  ds  eveiywhere  in  life,  is,  *  And 
Ck)d  saw  that  it  was  good.' 
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IL  Christians  are  responsible  for  the  presence  of  this  right  tone  and 
element  in  the  service  of  the  Lord's  house.  The  holiness  required  is  not  in 
the  place  itself— the  material  edifice— except  in  the  passive  sense  of  separa- 
tion to  Divine  uses.  The  holiness  must  therefore  be  found  in  the  wor- 
shippers, and  in  the  incense  of  a  pure  offering  rising  from  sincere  and  true 
hearts.  ^ 

Obviously  this  involves  a  solemn  obligation  to  he  present.  For  how  can 
we  contribute  to  a  service  what  is  due  from  us  of  truth  and  life,  if  we  are 
too  listless  to  be  there  at  all  ?  Unless  absence  is  unavoidable,  we  are  / 
responsible  to  the  congregation  and  to  God  for  the  vacant  place  that 
ought  to  have  been  filled.  If  only  in  this  one  matter  all  professors  of 
Christianity  were  to  be  relied  upon,  what  a  revival  of  religion  that  in  itself 
would  betoken  and  secure !  There  ought  to  be  such  an  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  resting  upon  all  our  assemblies;  such  life  and  power  in  the 
songs  and  prayers,  as  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  most  careless  and 
ignorant  who  might  enter  the  open  door. 

The  ideal  of  a  Christian  congregation  is  drawn  by  St.  Paul  thus:  *If 
there  should  come  in  one  unbelieving  or  unlearned' — an  heathen  on 
ignorant  man — what;  would  he  see  and  hear?  The  whole  influence 
and  atmosphere  of  the  place  would  be  so  different  from  the  outside 
world,  that  '  falling  down  on  his  face  he  will  worship  God,  and  con- 
fess that  God  is  amongst  you  of  a  truth.'  Such  a  result  is  quite  as  possiblej 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  first ! 

I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Miss  Hopkins'  suggestive  narrative  of  her 
work  in  Cambridge — a  young  lady  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  whose  com- 
passion for  souls  prompted  her  to  make  a  personal  trial  of  what  could  be 
done  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  town  amongst  a  population  sunk  into 
semi-heathezdsm.  She  began  to  address  them  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  in 
ashort  time  the  largest  available  building  would  not  contain  the  crowds 
that  flocked  together — drawn  without  any  sound  of  trumpet,  either  in  the 
sanctuary  or  in  the  streets,  and  without  any  appeal  to  morbid  or  vulgar 
taste:  drawn  solely  by  her  direct  dealing  with  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  80  that  large  numbere  were  brought  to  Jesus.  As  the  result  of  her 
ezpenence  in  that  work,  she  acknowledges  that  in  order  to  success,  she 
found  it  indispensable  to  have  the  presence  of  an  earnest  body  of  Christian  ^' 
helpers,  to  create  an  element  of  prayer  and  fervour. 

Oar  Methodist  fathere  acted  on  the  same  principle.  How  carefully  they 
trained  and  separated  those  who  believed!  John  Wesley  strenuously 
insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  strangere,  the  careless  and  unconverted,  from 
certain  services.  Why  ?  He  knew  that  the  interior  life  must  be  vigorous 
in  order  to  success  in  aggressive  and  external  warfare.  We  of  this  later 
generation  shall  do  well  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
things. 

The  greatest  want  of  the  age  is  that  relig-ion  should  be  seen  and  felt  to 
he  a  reality  in  those  who  profess  it;   especially  when  they  meet  to<f ether , 
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having  Christ  Himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  this  way  only  can  any 
impression  he  made  upon  that  rising  tide  of  indifferentism  and  unhelief  of 
which  the  recent  census  has  spoken  aloud,  and  upon  that  leaven  of  socialism 
and  atheism  in  many  forms  which  is  seeking  to  undermine  and  destroy, 
not  the  faith  alone,  hut  the  very  fabric  and  foundations  of  society.  Advertr 
ing  to  it  simply  as  an  example  of  what  exists  in  many  forms,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  take  the  dire  portent  of  Nihilism,  which  some  persons  regard 
as  little  more  than  an  extreme  protest  against  absolutism  in  Govern- 
,  ment,  whereas  it  is  an  execrable  conspiracy  against  all  religion  and 
^  morality.  One  of  its  acknowledged  leaders  has  publicly  avowed  its  true 
character  and  objects — '  The  movement  admits  of  no  half  measures  and  no 
hesitation.  The  old  world  must  be  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  lie  must  be  stamped  out  and  give  place  to  the  truth.  The  first  of  sU 
the  lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  God,  an 
invention  of  monarchs  and  priests.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  old  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  for  as  long  as  an  atom  of  that  silly  superstition 
remains,  you  will  never  know  what  freedom  is.  The  second  lie  is  right,  a 
fiction  before  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bow  your  heads  and  drop  your  arms. 
When  you  have  freed  your  minds  from  these  two  childish  notions  of  God  and 
right,  all  the  remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  dvib'za- 
tion,  property,  marriage,  morality,  justice,  will  snap  asunder  like  threada' 

Eeligion,  the  State,  the  family,  individual  rights,  laws,  morals,  all  are 
equally  odious  and  to  be  abolished.  This  id  communistic-atheism.  And 
if  it  can  have  free  course,  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  yet  be  ecHpsed  by  the  anarchy  and 
violence  amid  which  this  nineteenth  century  will  reach  its  lurid  close. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  is  abroad,  calling  sdoud  to  the  Church  of  God  to 
bestir  and  purify  herself,  and  to  show  by  the  sanctity  and  warmth  of  her 
public  worship,  and  in  every  other  way,  that  '  the  Lord  is  still  in  Zion,  and 
the  shout  of  a  king  in  the  midst  of  her.'  Let  the  last  clause  of  this  lofty 
psalm  find  its  due  recognition,  and  then  we  may  calmly  rest  in  the  sure 
confidence  of  its  prior  clauses.  '  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  The  floods  have 
lifted  up,  O  Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift 
up  their  waves.  Thy  throne  is  established  of  old  :  Thou  art  from  ever- 
lasting. The  Lord  is  clothed  with  strength,  wherewith  He  hath  girded 
Himself.     He  is  clothed  with  majesty.     The  Lord  reignbth.* 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS.* 

BY  AVILLUM  NICHOLS. 

Such  of  us  as  have  attained  to  the     from  fifty,  have  at  least  the  privi- 

years  of  discretion  which  number  on      lege  of  recalling  two  of  the  greatest 

*  Th^  Life  and  Timet  of  Frederick  Douglass,  from  1817  to  1882.  icritten  by  Himneif. 
Illustrated,  With  an  Introduction  by  the  liight  Hon,  John  Bright,  M.P,  Edited  k 
John  Lobb,  F.R,O.S.    London:  Christian  Age  (mce,    1882. 
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events  in  the  annals  of  humanity : 
the  one,  the  peaceable  annihilation 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  the 
mother-country ;  the  other,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  same  crying  evil,  amidst 
the  mightiest  throes,  in  the  domains 
of  the  fair,  aspiring  daughter-people 
of  the  West  Some  of  us  can 
revert  to  those  memorable  Sun- 
day evenings  in  City  Koad  Chapel, 
when  the  noble-minded  William 
M.  Banting,  after  delivering  dis- 
courses more  remarkable  for  wealth 
of  matter  than  for  brevity,  would 
detain  his  audience  yet  a  little 
longer,  io  order  to  impress  upon  them 
the  horrors  of  West  Indian  slavery, 
and  to  induce  them  to  aid  in  ac 
once  putting  an  end  to  that  abomina- 
tion. His  earnest  efforts  helped  to 
give  form  and  breadth  to  that  force 
of  public  opinion  which  soon  swept 
away  the  *  execrable  sum  of  all 
viUanies '  from  British  soil,  and  re- 
lieved the  national  conscience  from 
a  burden  of  wrong-doing.  They 
built  up,  also,  in  the  heart  of  many 
a  little  listener  a  wholesome  disgust 
for  the  mean  and  miserable  fraud  of 
siaveholding. 

In  the  anti-slavery  crusade  in 
both  countries,  a  notable  part  was 
borne  by  the  press.  Especially  in 
the  States,  the  incisive  pen  of  the 
leader-writer,  the  feathered  quill  of 
the  poet,  and  the  pictorial  pencil  of 
the  story-writer,  did  loyal  service. 
The  most  successful  book  of  the 
present  century  was  written  with  the 
set  purpose  of  fighting  and  crushing 
the  dragon  of  slavery;  and  Mrs. 
Stowe,  with  one  vigorous  draught  of 
her  bow,  lodged  in  the  nation's 
heart  a  shaft  which  rankled  there 
till  a  priceless  balsam  was  applied 
in  the  blood  of  its  dearest  sons. 

On  many  grounds,  the  book  before 
us  claims  attention.  Written  by  an 
ex-slave,  it  details  his  experiences 
with  effect  all  the  more  telling  from 
the  judicial  calmness  of  its  tone. 
Every    allowance    is    made  by   its 


author  for  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  chain  of  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  the  born  slaveholder; 
due  credit  is  given  to  those  who 
evinced  an  atom  of  human  feeling ; 
but  never  have  the  mental  agonies 
of  the  slave  been  so  vividly  pictured, 
or  his  mute  aspirations  set  forth  with 
such  exquisite  pathos.  Close  reason- 
ing, graphic  power,  neat  humour, 
and  eloquent  sadness,  combine  to 
mark  Mr.  Douglass  as  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  bom  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland.  He  warns 
his  reader  not  to  expect  him  to  say 
much  about  his  family.  'Genealo- 
gical trees  did  not  flourish  among 
slaves.'  Neither  is  he  quite  certain 
of  the  date  of  his  birth.  'Few 
[slaves]  at  that  time  knew  anything 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  or  of  the 
days  of  the  month.  They  measured 
the  ages  of  their  children  by  spring- 
time, winter-time,  harvest>-time, 
planting-time,  and  the  like.  Masters 
allowed  no  questions  to  be  put  to 
them  by  slaves  concerning  their 
ages.'  Still,  he  supposes  himself 
to  have  come  into  the  world  in 
February,  1817.  Hia  first  experience 
of  life  was  in  the  family  of  hk  grand- 
mother, who  dwelt  in  a  cabin  apart 
from  the  regular  quarters,  and  had 
charge  of  the  young  children  till 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  subjected 
to  the  activities  and  barbarities  of 
the  slave-f&ystem.  Of  his  mother  he 
had  but  few  glimpses,  caught  in  her 
hasty  visits  by  ni^ht,  when  she  had 
to  return  era  daybreak  many  weary 
mile<i  to  her  work  in  the  field :  but 
her  image  was  inefiaceably  impressed 
on  his  mind,  as  '  tall  and  finely  pro- 
portioned, of  dark  glossy  complexion, 
with  regular  features,  and  amongst 
the  slaves  remarkably  sedate  and 
dignified.'  Of  his  father  he  knew 
nothing ;  '  slavery  had  no  recogni- 
tion of  fathers,  as  none  of  families.' 
But  in  those  infantile  days  this  lack 
of  parentage  did  not  trouble  him 
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His  grandmother's  little  cabin  had 
for  him  the  attractions  of  a  palace. 
Its  fenoe>rail  floor  upstairs,  at  once 
floor  and  bedstead,  its  clay  floor 
downstairs,  its  primitive  chimney  of 
straw  and  dirt,  its  ladder  staircase, 
the  hole  for  potato  storage,  dug  in 
front  of  the  fireplace — ^the  old  well, 
with  its  nicely-balanced  beam,  which 
his  tiny  hand  could  move  and  so  get 
himself  a  drink — ^the  mill  with  its 
mighty  wheel,  and  its  pond  alive 
with  nibbling  fish  —  the  squirrels, 
skipping  the  fences,  climbing  the 
trees,  and  gathering  the  nuts — ^all 
these  marvels,  familiar  yet  ever  new, 
imprinted  themselves  on  his  memory 
and  his  heart. 

Everything  became  doubly  dear 
to  him  when  he  found  that  the  house 
of  his  childhood,  with  all  its  pleasant 
surroundings,  belonged  not  to  his 
grandmother,  but  to  a  mysterious 
personage  called '  Old  Master ; '  nay, 
worse  still,  that  the  old  lady  herself, 
and  all  the  little  ones  around  her, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  that  poten- 
tate, and  might  be  separated  at  any 
moment.  In  Frederick's  case  the 
day  of  doom  was  at  hand.  One  fine 
summer  morning,  when  barely  seven 
years  old,  his  wanderings  and  woes 
began  with  a  twelve  miles*  trip, 
partly  on  his  own  legs  and  partly 
on  his  grandmother's  shoulder,  to 
the  home  plantation  of  Colonel 
Lloyd,  whose  chief  clerk  and  butler 
was  Captain  Aaron  Anthony,  the 
redoubtable  '  Old  Master '  of  poor 
Fred  and  of  most  of  his  relatives. 
Here  he  found  himself  amid  a  group 
of  children  of  all  sizes  and  many 
colours:  'Black,  brown,  copper- 
coloured,  and  nearly  white,'  who 
laughed,  yelled,  played  wild  tricks, 
and  wanted  to  mi^e  acquaintance 
with  the  new-comer,  who  for  some 
time  resisted  their  overtures,  but  at 
length  yielded  eo  far  as  to  go  as  a 
spectator  to  their  games. 

"At    last,   while  standing  with    my 
back  against  the  wall,  one  of  the  children 


ran  up  to  me  in  a  sort  of  rogniBh  glee, 
exclaiming,  *Fed,  Fed,  grandmamma 
gone!'"  I  conld  not  believe  it.  Yet, 
fearing  the  worst,  I  ran  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  for  myself,  and  lo !  she  was  iodeel 
gone,  and  was  now  far  away,  and  '*  cleao " 
oat  of  sight.  I  need  not  tell  all  tba£ 
happened  now.  Almost  heart-broken  at 
the  discovery,  I  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
wept  a  boy's  bitter  tears,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  My  brother  gave  me  peaches 
and  pears  to  quiet  me,  but  I  prunptlj 
threw  them  on  the  ground.  I  had  never 
been  deceived  before,  and  something  of 
resentment  at  this  mingled  with  my  grief 
at  parting  with  my  grandmother.  It  wa.^ 
now  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  had 
been  an  exciting  and  wearisome  one,  and 
I  know  not  how,  but  I  suppose  I  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep,  and  its  l^m  was  never 
more  welcome  to  any  wounded  sonl  than 
to  mine.' 

The  incidents  of  that  day  were 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  even  in 
their  minutest  detail ;  for  it  was  the 
era  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  bitterness  of  slavery.  He  found 
himself  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
'  Aunt  Katy/  who,  a  slave  herself, 
enjoyed,  in  the  sole  management  of 
the  large  tribe  of  slave  children, 
abundant  scope  for  the  play  of  a 
naturally  cruel  disposition.  Seldom 
in  the  fi^X)d  books  of  this  harpy, 
Fred  suffered  brutal  beatings,  and 
yet  more  intolerable  stoppage  of 
food.  On  one  occasion,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  bread  all  day,  being 
too  hungzy  to  Sleep,  he  espied  an  ear 
of  Indian  com  on  an  upper  shelf, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
shelled  off  a  few  grains  and  put  them 
into  the  hot  ashes  to  roast,  at  the 
risk  of  severe  punishment  He  had 
pulled  his  com  out  of  the  fire,  placed 
it  on  a  stool  '  in  a  clever  little  pile,' 
and  was  about  to  stay  his  hungry 
cravings,  when  his  own  dear  mother 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

•  The  scene  which  followed  is  beyond 
my  power  to  describe.  The  friendless 
and  hungry  boy,  in  his  extremest  need, 
found  himself  in  the  strong  protecting 
arms  of  his  mother.  I  have  before 
spoken  of  my  mother's  dignified  and 
impressive  manner.    I  shall  n^ver  forget 
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the  indescribable  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance when  I  told  her  that  Annt  Katy 
had  said  she  would  starve  the  life  out  of 
me.  There  was  deep  and  tender  pity  in 
her  glance  at  me,  and  a  fiery  indi^fnation 
at  Aunt  Katy  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
while  she  took  the  com  from  me,  and 
gave  in  its  stead  a  large  ginger  cake,  she 
read  Aunt  Katy  a  lecture  which  was 
never  forgotten.  That  night  I  learned 
as  I  had  never  learned  before,  that  I  was 
not  only  a  child,  but  somebody's  child.  I 
was  grander  upon  my  mother's  knee  than 
a  king  upon  his  throne.  But  my  triumph 
was  short.  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and 
'naked  in  the  morning  to  find  my  mother 
p>ne,  and  myself  at  the  mercy  again  of 
the  virago  in  my  master's  kitchen,  whose 
riery  wrath  was  my  constant  dread. 

*  My  mother  had  walked  twelve  miles 
to  see  me,  and  had  the  same  distance  to 
travel  over  again  before  the  morning 
sunrise.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
her  again.  Her  death  soon  ended  the 
little  communication  that  had  existed 
between  as,  and  with  it,  I  believe,  a  life 
full  of  weariness  and  heart-felt  sorrow. 
Tome  it  has  ever  been  a  grief  that  I 
knew  my  mother  so  little,  and  have  so 
few  of  her  words  treasured  in  my  remem- 
brance. I  have  since  learned  that  she  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  coloured  people  of 
Tackahoe  who  could  read.  How  she  ac- 
c] aired  this  knowledge  I  know  not,  for 
Tackahoe  was  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  she  would  have  been  likely  to  find 
facilities  for  learning.  I  can  therefore 
fondly  and  proudly  ascribe  to  her  an 
earnest  love  of  knowledge.' 

On  the  shrewd  little  fellow,  with 
all  hia  faculties  wide  awake,  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  the  special 
anomalies  of  slave  life,  now  crowded 
in  he  wildering  succession.  He  found, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  great  house,  sur- 
rounded with  lawns,  gardens,  and 
parks,  and  fitted  up  with  luxurious 
extravagance ;  its  inmates  delicately 
nurtured,  daintily  fed,  and  constantly 
waited  on  by  fifteen  selected  slaves : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
poor  field-hands,  scantily  clothed, 
badly  fed,  hardly  worked,  and  merci- 
lessly flowed.  Slavery  was  supposed 
to  don  its  mildest  shape  in  Mary- 
land, as  being  contiguous  to  the  free 
States  of  the  Union  and  amenable 
to  their  bumaner  sentiments;  but 


Colonel  Lloyd's  plantation  was  in  a 
secluded  comer  of  the  State,  out  of 
the  way  of  all  better  influences,  with 
no  public  opinion  to  check  crime,  no 
school-house  or  town-hall  to  ad- 
minister education  or  justice.  The 
overseer  was  monarch  over  the  help- 
less slave.  *  He  was  generally  accuser, 
judge,  jury,  advocate  and  execu- 
tioner ; '  and  like  other  '  dark  places 
of  the  earth,'  the  estate  was  '  full 
of  cruelty.' 

Douglass  received  his  first  inkling 
of  learning  and  religion,  in  common 
with  twenty  or  thirty  other  chil- 
dren, from  '  Uncle '  Isaac  Copper, 
whose  office  it  was  to  instil  into  the 
little  fatherless  ones  the  words  of 
the  Lord*s  Prayer.  '  He  was  both 
our  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  our 
Doctor  of  Divinity... His  remedial 
prescriptions  embraced  four  articles: 
for  diseases  of  the  body,  Epsom  salts 
and  castor  oil ;  for  those  of  the  soul, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  few  stout 
hickory  switches.'  There  is,  happily, 
a  wondrous  adaptability  in  human 
nature,  and  little  Frederick,  the  ten- 
drils of  whose  affection  for  his  grand- 
mother and  his  birthplace  had  been 
so  rudely  snapped,  found  them  en- 
twining afresh  about  his  new  sur- 
roundings. Though  wretchedly  clad 
and  fed,  he  had  a  troop  of  children 
to  play  with,  and  plenty  of  pleasant 
outdoor  resorts ;  and  for  a  time  he 
found  life  not  absolutely  unbearable. 
But  as  he  grew  older  and  more 
thoughtful,  the  sense  of  his  wretched- 
ness sank  more  deeply  into  his  soul. 
His  own  sufferings  from  hunger 
and  cold  and  ill-treatment,  and  the 
outrages  witnessed  by  himself  or 
reported  to  him  by  others,  led  him  to 
wish  he  had  never  been  bom.  When 
nine  years  old,  he  had  already  as 
strong  a  perception  of  the  injustice 
and  unnaturalness  of  slavery  as  he 
ever  had  in  after  life.  It  required  no 
appeal  to  books,  or  laws,  or  authori- 
ties of  any  kind ;  the  simple  act  of 
regarding  God  as  '  Our  Father '  was 
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sufficient  to  convict  and  condemn 
slavery  as  a  crime. 

Just  when  these  thoughts  were 
surging  in  his  breast,  he  received  the 
joyful  news  that  he  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Baltimore,  to  live  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Auld,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Captain  Anthony's  daughter. 
Three  happy  days  were  spent  in  pre- 
paration, which  included  washing 
off  'the  plantation  scurf,'  getting 
the  dead  akin  from  his  feet  and 
knees,  and  donning,  for  the  first 
time,  a  pair  of  trousers.  His  new 
mistress  was  a  good,  kind  creature, 
as  yet  unspoilt  by  the  slave-possess- 
ing spirit;  and  Fredericks  special 
work  was  the  congenial  one  of  taking 
charge  of  her  little  son  '  Tommy.' 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  clover.  Decent 
food,  warm  and  clean  clothes,  a 
gentle  mistress,  light  employment : 
there  was  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Often  would  he  hear  the  lady  reading 
the  Bible  aloud  ;  and  this  roused  in 
him  curiosity  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  reading,  and  longing  to  acquire 
that  needful  art.  Mrs.  Auld,  new 
to  the  possession  of  a  slave  and  inno- 
cent of  the  instincts  and  traditions 
of  slaveholders,  graciously  acceded 
to  his  earnest  petition;  and  soon, 
under  her  teaching,  he  had  mastered 
the  alphabet  and  could  spell  short 
words.  But  on  her  telling  her 
husband,  ezultingly,  of  the  aptness 
of  her  pupil,  he  was  astounded,  and 
read  the  good  woman  a  lecture  on 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  servile 
system.  Unheeding  the  presence 
of  the  little  slave,  he  told  his  wife 
that  *  learning  will  spoil  the  best 
nigger  in  the  world.  If  he  learns 
to  read  the  Bible,  it  will  for  ever 
unfit  him  to  be  a  slave.  He  should 
know  nothing  but  the  will  of  his 
master,  and  learn  to  obey  it.  As  to 
himself,  learning  will  do  him  no 
good,  but  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
making  him  disconsolate  and  un- 
happy. If  you  teach  him  how  to 
read,  he'll  want  to  know  how    to 


write ;  and  this  accomplished,  hell 
be  running  away  with  himself.' 

His  coloured  hearer  drank  in  the 
heartless  words,  with  an  applic&tioD 
little  dreamt  of  by  the  utterer.    He- 
ceiving  with  ready  assent  the  axiom 
that  *  knowledge  unfits  a  child  to  be 
a  slave,'  Frederick  saw  that  the  one 
path  to  freedom  must  be  through 
the  gate  of    knowledge;    and   his 
master's  determination  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance  made  him  doubly  reso- 
lute to  seek  intelligence.     Debarred 
from  reading  by  his  mistress — now 
as  watchful  to  keep  him  ignorant  as 
she  had  been  solicitous  to  teach  him 
— ^he  made  good  use  of  his  white 
playmates  whom   he    met    in    the 
streets,  and,  carrying  in  his  pocket 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Spelling-book, 
would  step  aside  with   his  young 
friends  and  take  a  lesson  at  every 
fair  opportunity.     It  is  interesting 
to  know  that,  in  the  very  citadel  of 
slaveholders,  he  never  met  with  a  601/ 
who  defended  the  system ;  but  mAny 
times  his  sad  heart,  brooding  over 
the  mournful  burden,  '  I  am  a  slave 
for  life,'  was  soothed  and  cheered 
by  youthful  sympathy  and  words  of 
hope. 

Having  earned  a  little  money  by 
blacking  boots  for  some  gentlemen, 
he  spent  it  in  the  purchase  of  a 
popular  school-book.  The  Columbian 
Orator,  which  proved  a  rich  treasure- 
house  to  him.  In  addition  to  speeches 
by  Sheridan,  Lord  Chatham,  Pitt 
the  younger,  and  Fox,  it  contained 
a  short  dialogue  between  a  master 
and  his  slave,  in  which  the  latter, 
having  been  recaptured  after  a  second 
attempt  at  escape,  is  allowed  to  argue 
the  point ;  and  does  so  with  such 
effect  that  his  master  is  convinced, 
and,  like  a  man,  sets  him  free.  The 
noble  sentiments  sank  deep  in  the 
slave-boy's  soul,  and  the  eloquent 
language  and  imagery  doubtless  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  oratory  for 
which  Douglass  himself  became  re- 
nowned in  after  life.      Being  much 
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in  the  ship-yards,  he  noticed  that 
the  carpenters,  after  preparing  a 
piece  of  timber  for  use,  wrote  on  it 
the  initials  of  the  part  of  the  ship 
for  which  it  was  intended :  a  piece 
for  the  starboard  side  would  be 
marked  S ;  one  for  the  larboard,  L; 
and  po  forth.  These  lettei-s  he 
copied  when  in  charge  of  his  master's 
yard  at  dinner-time  ;  and  from  this 
beginning,  with  pla}inates  for  his 
teachers,  fences  and  pavement  for 
bis  copy-books,  and  chalk  vice  pen 
and  ink,  he  learnt  to  write. 

When  about  thirteen  years  of 
a^,  lon^ng,  in  utter  loneliness  of 
spirit,  for  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  unboffom  his  sorrows,  he  was 
led,  by  the  preaching  of  a  white 
Methodist  Minister  named  Hanson, 
and  by  the  counsel  of  an  old  coloured 
man  called  Lawson,  to  cast  all  his 
care  upon  God,  and  to  find  in  Him 
a  Father  and  a  Friend.  With  his 
harden  lightened  and  his  heart  re- 
lieved, he  for  a  time  *  loved  all 
mankind,  slaveholders  not  excepted : ' 
bat  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  be- 
came more  intense  than  ever,  and 
his  hunger  for  knowledge  correspon- 
dingly increased.  Especially  did  he 
covet  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
Book  <rf  books.  Picking  up  scat- 
tered leaves  of  the  Bible  from  filthy 
gatterSy  he  washed  and  dried  them, 
and  pored  over  the  precious  frag- 
ments at  each  moment  of  leisure. 
The  still  night  would  often  find  him 
in  the  kitchen-loft,  \vith  the  head  of 
a  flour-barrel  as  his  desk,  trying  to 
copy  from  Bible  or  H3rmn-book, 
while  the  family  were  eafe  asleep. 

The  death  of  his  *  old  master,'  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  hu- 
man property  accumulated,  brought 
to  the  aspiring  youth  various  vi- 
cissitudes, which  we  cannot  pursue 
in  detaiL  After  undergoing  much 
tiering  at  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
master,  he  found  himself  sent  to  a 
still  worse  man,  Edward  Covey,  *  to 
be  broken.'     Just  as  a  horsebreaker 


can  ride  or  drive,  on  his  own  busi- 
ness, the  best  horses  in  the  country 
free  of  expense  to  himself,  so  this 
man,  having  a  reputation  for  slave- 
taming,  got  his  farm  tilled  almost 
gratuitously,  by  having  slaves  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  to  undergo  the 
subduing  process.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  amongst  a  community  of 
barbarians  he  was  pre-eminently 
barbarous.  Under  his  care  Douglass 
drank  the  very  dregs  of  the  bitter 
cup  of  slavery.  Hard  work  in  the 
field  from  morning  to  night,  with 
frequent  and  severe  floggings,  soon 
crushed  all  his  natunil  elasticity, 
and  was  fast  reducing  him  to  the 
condition  of  the  more  favoured 
brute.  The  light  of  hope  died  out 
of  his  eye ;  his  ardour  for  reading 
left  him ;  his  intellect  seemed 
clouded  and  numbed ;  and  Sunday, 
his  only  leisure  time,  was  spent  in  a 
sort  of  torpor,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  under  some  laige  tree.  His 
master's  house  stood  close  by  the 
shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  as  he 
mused  sadly  and  despairingly,  he 
could  see  the  white  sails  crowding 
over  the  broad,  buoyant  waters ; 
and,  roused  to  intense  feeling,  he 
would,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  a 
summer  Sabbath,  apostrophise  the 
fleeting  vessels  in  this  style : 

*  You  are  loosed  from  yonr  moorings, 
and  are  free :  I  am  fast  in  my  chains, 
and  am  a  slave  I  Yon  move  merrily  be- 
fore the  g^entle  gale,  and  I  sadly  before 
the  bloody  whip.  Yoa  are  freedom*8 
swift-winged  angels,  that  fly  around  tlie 
world :  I  am  confined  in  bondd  of  iron. 
O  that  I  were  free !  0  that  I  were 
on  one  of  yonr  gallant  decks,  and  under 
your  protecting  wing!  Alas!  betwixt 
me  and  you  the  turbid  waters  roll.  Go 
on,  go  on :  O  that  I  could  also  go ! 
Ck>uld  I  but  swim  !  If  I  could  fly  !  O 
why  was  I  horn  a  man,  of  whom  to  make 
a  brute  7 — The  glad  ship  is  gone :  she 
hides  in  the  dim  distance.  I  am  left  in 
the  hell  of  unending  slavery.  O  God, 
save  me  !  Grod,  deliver  me  I  Let  me  be 
free!' 

For  six  weary  months  he  lived  on, 
a   miserable  existence:    but    there 
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came  at  last  a  crisis,  when,  after 
being  nearly  killed  by  Covey,  and 
after  appeeJing  in  vain  to  his  real 
master,  he  summoned  up  resolution, 
and,  as  there  could  be  no  higher  de- 
gree of  suffering,  determined  to  resist 
punishment  at  all  risks.  The  crucial 
hour  soon  arrived,  and  Mr.  Covey, 
to  his  surprise,  found  the  cowed, 
down-stricken  youth  transformed 
into  a  supple,  active  wrestler,  who, 
in  a  contest  lasting  for  two  hours, 
came  off  victor.  This  was  resistance 
even  'unto  blood,'  and  the  result 
was  the  resurrection  of  conscious 
manhood  and  self-respect  in  the 
young  slave,  and  a  cautious  absti- 
nence from  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  cowardly  tyrant  for  the  remaining 
six  months  of  the  hired  year. 

His  next  employer  was  of  a 
different  stamp,  a  well-bred  Southern 
gentleman,  who,  though  infected 
with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  slave- 
holding  clas9,  had  some  sense  of 
justice,  some  feeling  of  honour  and 
humanity.  Once  again  Douglass 
caught  glimpses  of  freedom.  His 
bosom,  relieved  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  physical  suffering, 
swelled  with  high  aspirations.  His 
brother  slaves  were  bright,  pleasant 
young  fellows,  and  in  their  congenial 
society  he  reverted  to  his  old  habit 
of  self-education  under  difficulties; 
brought  forth  once  more  his 
treasured  spelling-book  and  his 
Columbian  Orator;  showed  how  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  masters  to 
keep  the  men  in  ignorance;  and 
finally  established  a  Sunday-school, 
in  which  to  exercise  his  gifts,  and 
impart  what  little  knowledge  he 
possessed  to  his  darker  brethren. 
His  intimates  were  Henry  and  John 
Harris,  and  on  them  he  tried  the 
*  prentice  hand '  of  his  oratory,  dis- 
cussing the  vital  subject  of  slavery, 
and  'dashing  against  it  the  con- 
demning brand  of  God*s  eternal 
justice.'  At  length,  with  five  of 
his  comrades,  he  resolved  to  escape, 


on  the  eve  of  the  Easter  holidays: 
seiring  a  canoe,  they  were  to  cross 
the  bay,  land  near  Baltimore,  and^ 
bending  their  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  north  star,  make  for  a  free 
State.  We  can  readily  believe  *  the 
tempest  and  tumult'  of  Douglas's 
brain  when  the  eventful  moming 
dawned.  But  it  was  not  to  be:  their 
project  was  suspected  or  betrayed, 
and  the  five — for  one  had  already 
withdrawn  from  the  plot — instead 
of  starting  on  their  hazardous  voyage 
in  the  evening,  found  themselves 
safely  lodged  in  Easton  gaol.  Hei« 
they  were  fortunate  in  having  toler- 
able quarters ;  and  though  two  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
Douglass  might  have  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  rest,  and  the  society  of 
his  staunch  friends  Henry  and  John, 
but  for  the  bolts,  bars,  and  grated 
windows  which  emphasized  the 
oppressive  feeling  of  confinement 
and  defeat. 

Their  suspense  was  soon  over. 
At  the  end  of  the  Easter  holidays 
four  of  the  conspirators  were  fetched 
away  by  their  masters,  leaving  their 
leader  to  languish  alone.  Never  till 
now  had  he  touched  the  lowest 
depths  of  desolation  and  despon- 
dency. His  only  prospect  seemed 
to  be  a  long  future  of  the  detestable 
slave-life  on  the  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  of  the  more  southerly 
States:  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Alabama;  names  of  the  direst 
dread.  His  only  visitors  were  slave- 
traders  and  agents,  who  tantalized 
him  with  impudent  questions  and 
jeers.  But  this  period  of  despair 
came  to  an  end  in  a  few  days,  whicJi 
had  dragged  along  like  weeks:  his 
owner,  to  his  surprise  and  relief, 
took  him  out  of  gaol  and  ultimately 
sent  him  back .  to  Baltimore,  to  liv^e 
with  Mr.  Hugh  Auld,  his  former 
master,  who  now  hired  him  to  a 
large  ship-builder.  Here  he  got  his 
first  experience  of  the  enmity  of 
the    white    workman    against    the 
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blacky  which  was  then  a  distinguish- 
iDg  feature  of  city  life  in  the  slave 
States.  His  fellow-apprentices,  being 
of  a  lighter  hue,  felt  it  a  degrada- 
tion to  work  side  by  side  with  him. 
At  last,  from  hard  words  they  came 
to  bbws;  four  of  them  set  upon 
him  and  mauled  him  severely,  and 
be  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  His 
master,  indignant  that  a  bodf/  which 
was  his  property  had  been  ho  mal- 
treated and  rendered  for  a  time  so 
much  less  valuable,  took  him  before 
a  magistrate,  in  the  innocent  ex- 
pectation of  getting  a  warrant  issued 
against  the  rulBans.  The  magistrate, 
unmoved  by  his  wrath,  coolly  en- 
fjuired,  'Mr.  Auld,  who  saw  this 
assault  of  which  you  speak  ?  *  *  It 
was  done.  Sir,  in  the  presence  of  a 
shipyard  full  of  hands.'  *  Sir/  said 
the  magistrate,  *  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  move  in  this  matter  except 
on  the  oath  of  white  witnesses.'  The 
slave-owner  thought,  for  once,  that 
this  state  of  things  was  '  too  bad,' 
and  left  the  seat  of  justice  in  high 
«lisgust  Douglass  was  put  into 
another  yard,  and  soon  became  per- 
fect in  the  art  and  mystery  of  ship- 
caulking,  and  was  able  to  bring 
home  to  his  master  from  six  to  nine 
dollars  a  week. 

Still — and  all  the  more  from  mix- 
ing with  free  workmen — he  enter- 
tained the  longing  to  escape  from 
slavery.  Why,  reasoned  he,  should 
his  master  claim  all  his  earnings 
every  Saturday  night  ?  '  He  did  not 
earn  it ;  he  had  no  hand  in  earning 
it :  why,  then,  should  he  have  it  ?  I 
owed  him  nothing.  He  had  given 
me  no  schooling,  and  I  had  received 
from  him  only  my  food  and  raiment ; 
^d  for  these  my  services  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  from  the  first.  The 
nght  to  take  my  earnings  was  the 
ngfat  of  the  robber.  He  had  the 
power  to  compel  me  to  give  him  the 
fruits  of  my  labour,  and  this  poiuer 
Was  the  only  right  in  the  case.' 

As  Frederick's  discontent  grew, 


he  brooded  over  the  way  of  escape, 
and  at  last  his  opportunity  came — 
or  rather,  he  made  the  opportunity. 
A  sailor  friend  lent  him  his  '  pro- 
tection'— a  paper  which  described 
the  personal  appearance  of  the 
bearer,  and  certided  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  free  American  sailor. 
With  this  in  his  pocket,  and  dressed 
in  seaman  fashion,  he  one  Monday 
morning  jumped  on  a  train  as  it 
started  for  the  north,  travelled  to 
Wilmington  in  safety,  thence 
steamed  across  the  Delaware,  reached 
Philadelphia,  and  next  day  arrived 
in  New  York. 

Threading  the  busy  streets  of  the 
great  city  with  open  eyes,  he  was 
tor  a  time  bewildered  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  strange  situation. 
The  liberty  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
from  childhood,  and  which  he  had 
despaired  of  ever  attaining,  was  now 
his  own.  A  new  world  had  opened 
upon  him;  life  had  become  un- 
speakably precious  to  him ;  he  ^  felt 
as  one  might  feel  upon  escape  from 
a  den  of  hungry  lions.'  His  glad- 
ness, however,  was  but  short-lived, 
for  he  soon  learnt  that  in  the  city 
which  should  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  freedom,  there  were  men 
continually  on  the  look-out  for  the 
capture  of  fugitive  slaves.  His 
little  money,  too,  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  afraid  to  seek 
work  at  the  wharves  as  a  caulker, 
because  he  knew  that  his  ex  master 
would  be  sure  to  seek  him  there 
especially.  Wandering  about  the 
streets,  homeless  and  friendless, 
lodging  at  least  one  night  amongst 
the  barrels  on  the  quays,  he  '  was 
indeed  free  from  slavery,  but  free 
from  food  and  shelter  as  well.'  A 
warm-hearted  sailor  espied  him  stand- 
ing on  the  side-walk  opposite  his 
house,  and,  probably  gathering  from 
his  appearance  and  dejected  attitude 
his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  to 
share  the  shelter  of  his  humble 
home,  and  next  morning  introduced 
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him  to  tho  aecretaryand  members  of 
the  New  York  Yigilanoe  Committee, 
in  whose  hands  he  felt  comparatively 
safe. 

Douglass  thought  this  a  fitting 
time  to  get  wedded.  Accordingly 
his  intended  wife— a  free  woman — 
receiving  the  good  news  of  hin 
safety,  came  on  from  Baltimore  to 
New  York ;  and  they  were  married 
by  a  worthy  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Pennington, 
whose  name  deserves  special  record. 
'  I  had/  says  our  hero,  '  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  marriage  fee, 
but  he  seemed  well  pleased  with  our 
thanks.'  The  young  couple  started 
the  same  day  for  New  Bedford, 
where  Douglass  could  freely  pursue 
his  calling  without  dread  of 
recapture.  But  he  found  that  even 
here  his  colour  debarred  him  from 
working  at  his  trade  along  with 
whites,  who  would  have  *  struck '  im- 
mediately. So  for  a  time  he  was 
obliged  to  undertake  anything  that 
came  to  hand — rawing  wood,  shovel- 
ling coal,  digging  cellars,  removing 
rubbish,  loading  and  unloading 
vessels,  and  scouring  their  cabins. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1841 
that  he  made  his  fir^t  speech  in 
public.  An  anti-slavery  convention 
was  being  held  at  Nantucket,  uiiJer 
the  auspices  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  his  friends ;  and  Fred- 
erick was  called  out  from  the  crowd 
and  invited  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  large  audience.  Trembling  in 
every  limb,  he  gave  utterance  as 
best  he  could  to  the  feelings  ^-hich 
such  an  opportunity  inspired,  and 
related  the  reminis-cences  of  bis  slave 
life.  The  quiet,  decorous  throng 
was  roused  to  unwonted  excitement, 
and  the  result,  so  far  as  Douglas^^ 
was  concerned,  was  his  engagement 
that  very  day  as  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-SLivery  Society. 
His  qualifications  consisted  in  his 
thoroughly  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  evils  of  slavery, — he  was 
often  introduced  to  a  meeting  a^^ 
*a  graduate  from  the  peculiar 
institution,  with  his  diploma 
vrritten  on  his  back,'' — ^in  his  per- 
severing self-education,  and  above 
all,  in  that  noble  eloquence  with 
which  God  had  endowed  him. 


(To  U  concluded.) 
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BY    THE    RBV.    W.    L.    WATKINSOX. 

(  Ctmelnded  from  page  505 . ) 


Whilst  thus  distinguishing  the 
great  truths  of  Leopardi's  system, 
it  becomes  our  duty,  in  the  second 
place,  to  point  out  the  great  error 
of  the  sorrowful  philosopher.  His 
great  error,  we  must  submit,  was 
the  condemnation  of  life  in  itself : 
*that  existence  is  essentially,  in- 
evitably, incurably  vicious;  that 
happiness  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
an  impossibility.'  After  all  that  is 
sad,  illusive,  fleeting,  unspeakably 
disappointing  in  human  life,  we  feel 
ere  is  something  in  it  real,  noble, 


desirable,  and  this  feeling  is  well- 
nigh  inextinguishable.  Leopardi, 
with  his  thoroughgoing  despair,  is 
yet  sensible  of  the  secret  value  of 
life  and  its  belongings,  and  in  various 
ways  betrays  the  fact. 

He  vituperates  Nature  in  the 
abstract,  but  worships  her  in  the 
concrete.  In  one  of  his  poems  he 
gives  advice  thus : 

*  Henceforth  despise 
Thyself,  Nature,  the  foul 
Power  wbicb»  hidden,  rules  to  the  commoc 

bane. 
And  the  Infinite  vanity  of  the  whole.* 
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And  yet,  with  Byron,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  other  representative 
pe>siinist8,  Leopardi  was  filled  with 
ecstasy  in  contemplating  creation, 
and  celebrated  in  glowing  lines 
the  lovelineas  and  grandeur  of 
earth  and  sky.  He  felt  the  Nature 
so  abundantly  reproached  was  not 
altogether  base  and  revolting.  The 
vanity  of  the  world  is  not  infinite'; 
the  'whole'  is  not  vain.  I£  the 
condition  of  things  were  of  this 
awful  simplicity,  there  would  be  no 
more  philosophical  perplexity,  as 
there  would  be  no  more  hope;  but 
the  vanity  we  feel  is  bounded  by  a 
ring  of  glory,  and  in  the  whole  are 
elements  of  incontestable  preciou»- 
ness.  Nature  cannot  be  altogether 
despised;  her  sternest  censors  feel 
tlus.  They  feel  also  that  what  is 
best  in  nature  is  the  deepest  and 
most  essential.  In  the  cells  of  the 
Inquisition  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
found  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
was  in  reality  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. The  figure  was  elegantly 
<lraped,  the  brows  crowned,  the 
a.«pect  benign,  the  arms  outstretched 
as  if  to  welcome  the  distressed ;  but 
those  outstretched  arms  worked  by 
machinery  really  pressed  the  victim 
on  a  breast  planted  with  spikes :  all 
that  was  gracious  in  the  figure  was 
external;  the  design  was  cruel. 

Xow  it  is  true  that  a  few  modem 
thinkers  regard  this  image  as  a  true 
symbol  of  the  world.  Nature  is  richly 
robed,  crowned  with  glory,  and  she 
presents  to  the  unstudious  eye  an 
af^pect  most  bewitching;  but  really 
her  spirit  is  purely  maleficent;  and 
her  action  cruel  beyond  thought. 
The  grandeurs  of  creation  are  the 
loeretricious  and  deceptive  decora- 
tions of  a  system  whose  design  is 
amply  base  and  truculent;  if  you 
bave  the  courage  to  strip  away  the 
fineries  of  phenomena,  you  will  find 
neither  truth,  wisdom,  nor  mercy, 
'^metimes  Leopardi  argues  this 
▼ersicm  of   the  world :    the  sun  is 


blackness,  and  the  moon  blood.  But 
again,  and  with  equal  sincerity,  he 
extols  the  earth  and  sky.  As  a  lover 
writes  of  his  mistress,  he  writes  of 
that  sphered  light  and  beauty  and 
music  we  call  the  world.  He  felt 
there  was  a  something  in  nature 
which  corresponds  to  goodness  in 
man,  and  this  stole  away  his  heart 
and  refreshed  his  heart  whether  he 
would  or  no.  Some  of  the  greatest 
pessimists  have  feelingly  deplored  the 
disorders  and  miseries  of  nature,  and 
have  still  felt  the  spirit  and  design 
of  things  to  be  sublimely  kind  and 
noble.  That  man  in  contact  with 
nature  is  pierced  through  with  many 
sorrows  is  a  sorrowful  fact  at  which 
they  staggered,  but  they  could  not 
believe  the  world  an  artful  engine  of 
torture.  They  saw  good  and  evil, 
but  felt  that  the  truest  part  of  the 
world  is  the  best  part.  Byron  felt 
this;  80  did  Shelley;  and  Leopardi 
never  seems  more  sincere  and  enthu- 
siastic than  when  he  chequers  his 
sombre  pages  with  the  sweet  imagery 
of  nature.  He  was  constrained  to 
be  poet  as  well  as  philosopher ;  and 
he  was  as  sincere  in  the  poesy  which 
glorified  the  cosmos,  as  in  the  philo- 
sophy which  condemned  it. 

Again,  Leopardi  poured  on  life 
infinite  contempt — and  yet  clung  to 
it.  Schopenhauer,  with  all  his  dis- 
gust with  life,  did  not  recommend 
individual  suicide ;  if  the  race  had 
had  one  neck  he  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  placed  it  under  the 
guillotine;  but  the  suicide  of  the 
individual  was  a  mistake.  Leopardi 
held  the  contrary  view.  He  writes 
most  ingeniously  on  the  right  and 
merit  of  suicide,  and  at  one  period 
contemplated  thus  putting  a  period 
to  his  desolate  life.  '  A  great  desire 
comes  into  my  mind  to  terminate 
once  for  all  these  wretched  years  of 
mine,  and  to  make  myself  more 
completely  motionless.'  He  is  always 
longing  for  death.  *  I  am  weary  of 
life  and  weary  of  the  philosophy  of 
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indifference,  which  is  the  only  cure 
for  misfortune  and  ennui,  but  which 
at  length  becomes  an  ennui  itself. 
I  look  and  hope  for  nothing  but 
death/ 

Again  he  writes:  'When  death 
comes  to  me,  I  shall  die  as  peace- 
fullj  and  contentedly  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  for  which  I  had  ever 
wished  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
sole  prospect  that  reconciles  me  to 
Destiny.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
were  offered  the  fortune  and  fame 
of  Ciesar  or  Alexander,  free  from 
the  least  stain ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  death  to^y,  I  should  un- 
hesitatingly choose  to  die  to-day.' 
But  how  did  the  disdainful  philoso- 
pher behave  in  the  presence  of  death? 
His  biographer  tells  us  that  when 
the  cholera  appeared  in  Naples, 
Leopardi  was  extremely  terrified,  and 
to  escape  the  epidemic,  he  and  his 
devoted  friend  Ranieri  went  to  a 
country  house  of  the  latter's  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  Schopen- 
hauer acted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Grerman  denounced  activity  as 
vigorously  as  the  Italian  did,  but 
like  the  Italian,  when  the  cholera 
came  to  Berlin  he  packed  his  port- 
manteau and  removed  with  all 
alacrity  to  safer  quarters.  These 
unhappy  men  wrote  in  all  sincerity 
of  the  weariness  and  woe  of  life,  and 
yet  when  the  pestilence  walking  in 
darkness  passed  their  way  they  fled 
in  terror.  Their  instincts  contra- 
dicted their  philosophy,  and  pre- 
vailed against  it.  We  smile  at  the 
palpable  inconsistency  into  which 
they  were  betrayed,  but  everywhere 
we  behold  this  passionate  love  of  life. 
Not  only  do  the  rich  and  strong,  the 
young  and  hopeful,  hold  ardentiy  to 
life,  but  the  love  of  life  persists  even 
iu  the  midst  of  deepest  pain  and 
degradation.  The  old,  the  poor,  the 
suffering,  the  defeated,  the  hopeless, 
cling  to  the  thorn  which  pierces 
them ;  they  feel  the  ragged  robe 
preferable    to    a    shroud,  and    the 


meanest  lot  better  than  the  tombe 
of  kings.  The  love  of  life  is  profousi 
universal,  almost  invincible.  But 
if  our  instinct  contradicts  our  pliilo- 
sophy,  which  shall  we  trust?  Is  the 
deepest  truth  with  our  instinct? 
Happily  we  need  not  here  discusf^ 
this  point,  for  the  pessimistic  school 
contends  that  our  instincts  are  far 
more  worthy  of  being  trusted  than 
our  metaphysics.     Oowper  wrote : 

*  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads. 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way.' 

And  Leopardi,  in  common  with 
Schopenhauer,  is  never  weary  of  deri- 
ding the  lame  conclusions  of  human 
reason,  and  insisting  on  the  validitj 
of  the  instinctive  element  in  human 
nature.  Here,  then,  is  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  pessimist  finds  himself. 
Our  dialectics  prove  that  we  are  the 
victims  of  necessity,  but  our  con- 
sciousness assures  us  of  freedom 
and  responsibility;  so  our  undff- 
standing  infers  the  utter  uselessness 
of  life,  yet  our  consciousness  pro- 
tests the  profound  value  of  exist- 
ence. Leopardi  felt  and  expressed 
our  paradoxical  situation : 

*I  assure  you  that  neither  disgust  of 
life,  nor  despair,  nor  the  sense  of  the 
nullity  of  things,  the  vanity  of  all 
anxiety,  and  the  insignificance  of  man, 
nor  hatred  of  the  world  and  oneself,  are 
of  long  duration;  although  such  dispo- 
sitions of  mind  are  perfectly  reasonable, 

and  the  contrary  unreasonable ^'ew 

hopes  give  brightness  to  human  things. 
which  once  more  seem  worthy  of  some 
attention,  not  indeed  from  our  under- 
standing, but  from  what  may  be  termed 
the  higher  senses  of  the  intellect.  This 
is  why  each  of  us,  though  perfectly 
aware  of  the  truth,  continues  to  live  in 
spite  of  Reason,  and  conforms  to  the 
behaviour  of  others ;  for  our  life  is  con- 
trolled by  these  senses,  and  not  by  the 
understanding/ 

And  although  Leopardi  reckoned 
the  noble  things  of  human  life  as 
illusions,  he  yet  felt  the  reality  and 
incomparahle  importance  of  these 
things.     It  is  impossible  to  beUeve. 
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what  Leopardi  takes  80  much  pains 
to  teach,  that  all  life  is  built  on  a 
lie ;  that  all  the  things  which  ren- 
der life  precious,  men  illustrious, 
society  secure  and  progressive,  are 
built  on  a  concatenation  of  lies. 
And  if  we  must  judge  of  a  man's 
faith  by  his  works,  Leopardi  could 
not  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in 
his  own  creed.  Wisdom  was  a 
'  phantom,'  and  yet  with  quenchless 
zeal  he  gave  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  pursued  his 
quest  whilst  compassed  with  infirmi- 
ties. His  frame,  naturally  weak,  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  early  over- 
application  ;  his  eye-sight  was  ruined 
by  his  severe  devotion  to  his  studies; 
and  his  humpback  was  '  the  conse- 
rjaence  of  those  studies  which  simul- 
taneously ruined  him  and  made 
him  famous.'  No  scholar  ever  felt 
more  bitterly  than  he  that  the 
increase  of  knowledge  i»  the  increase 
of  sorrow,  and  yet  he  turned  from 
vulgar  sensual  delights,  to  cultivate, 
with  unremitting  assiduity  and 
rablime  enthusiasm,  knowledge, 
philoeophy  and  song.  What  he 
branded  as  a  phantom,  he  wooed 
with  sacrifices  and  tears,  and  he 
would  have  felt  it  infamy  to  have 
been  false  to  that  phantom. 

Patriotism  was  a  'phantom,' 
and  yet  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
patriot.  His  earliest  verse  is  per- 
vaded by  patriotism,  and  of  his  odes 
to  Italy,  Mr.  Edwardes  says:  'They 
are  the  expression  of  a  soul  fired 
with  its  own  flame,  which  serves  to 
illumine  and  vivify  a  theme  then 
only  too  real  in  his  country's  ex- 
perience,— the  sufferings  of  Italy. 
Full  of  fire  and  vigour,  his  odes 
reach  the  sublime  where  he  stimu- 
lates his  fellow-countrymen  to 
action,  and  urges  them  to  aspire  to 
a  freedom,  happily  now  obtained.' 
Whilst  he  denounces  nature,  and 
seeks  to  prove  the  whole  globe  a 
theatre  of  horrors,  it  is  strange  to 
read  his  glowing  praises  of  Italy. 


One  spot  is  beautiful ;  one  nation 
great  and  worthy ;  one  law  worth 
living  and  dying  for. 

*  O  my  country,  I  see  the  walls  and 
arches,  the  columns,  the  statues,  and  the 
deserted  towers  of  our  ancestors;  but 
their  glory  I  see  not,  nor  do  I  see  the 
laurel  and  the  iron  which  girt  our  fore- 
fathers. To-day,  unarmed,  thou  showest 
a  naked  brow  and  naked  breast.  Alas  I 
how  thou  art  wounded  !  How  pale  thou 
art,  and  bleeding !  That  I  should  see  thee 
thus  !  O  queen  of  beauty  I  I  call  on 
heaven  and  earth,  and  ask  who  thus  has 
humbled  thee.  And  as  a  crowning  ill, 
her  arms  are  weighed  with  chains ;  her 
hair  dishevelled  and  unveiled;  and  on 
the  ground  she  sits  disconsolate  an  i 
neglected,  her  face  hid  in  her  knees  and 

weeping.    Weep,  Italia  mine I  bum 

with  love  for  Italy,  and  thank  Heaven 
that  I  am  an  Italian.' 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  who, 
estimating  life  in  the  light  of  reason, 
sets  down  patriotism  as  an  illusion  ! 
As  a  thinker  Leopardi  was  most 
able,  and  unquestionably  his  moody 
moral  was  sincere,  but  the  citizen 
contradicted  the  philosopher,  and 
knew  the  reality  and  immense  sig- 
nificance of  that  freedom,  progress 
and  happiness  which  patriotism  so 
fervently  contemplatea 

Action  IB  also  a  '  phantom,'  for  it 
simply  serves  to  distract  attention 
from  the  awful  reality  of  things;' 
and  yet  Leopardi  insists  on  duty 
and  diligence,  setting  the  example. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says:  'I 
have  for  a  long  time  firmly  believed 
that  I  must  die  within  two  or  three 
years,  because  I  have  so  ruined 
myself  by  seven  years  of  immoderate 
and  incessant  study ....  I  am  con- 
scious that  my  life  cannot  be  other 
than  unhappy,  yet  I  am  not  fright- 
ened ;  and  if  I  could  in  any  way  be 
useful,  I  would  endeavour  to  bear 
my  condition  without  losing  heart.' 
And  far  from  living  a  life  of  in- 
dolence and  indulgence,  he  toiled 
constantly,  as  he  best  might,  to 
serve  his  generation.  His  words 
are:    'A  life  must  be  active  and 
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vigorous,  else  it  is  not  true  life,  and 
death  is  preferable  to  it.'  How  long 
the  world  would  have  any  heart  for 
action  after  it  had  once  fully  pei^ 
suaded  itself  of  the  truth  of  Leo- 
pardi's  cheerless  view  of  things,  may 
be  a  question ;  but  the  philosopher 
felt  the  real  and  vast  value  of  action, 
although  he  could  give  no  rational 
account  of  the  feeling. 

Love  is  also  a  'phantom,'  and 
yet  the  cynic  knew  love  as  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  and  joys  of  human 
life.  When  at  Borne,  isolated  from 
his  family,  he  wrote  to  his  brother : 
*  Love  me,  for  God's  sake !  I  need  love, 
love,  love,  fire,  enthusiasm,  life.'  He 
was  himself  capable  of  tender  fiiend- 
ship  and  profound  affection.  Through- 
out his  writings  he  dwells  most  pa- 
thetically on  the  delightsomeness  of 
love ;  it  is  a  thread  of  gold  running 
through  all  the  sackcloth,  and  he  is 
loth  to  confound  it  with  the  general 
falsity,  vulgarity  and  misery  of  the 
universe.  This  was  the  dilemma  of 
Leopardi :  his  reasonings  detected  the 
utter  vanity  of  human  life  without 
a  religious  interpretation;  but  he 
had  a  sane  soul  and  noble  instincts, 
and  felt  that  after  all  theie  was 
reality  and  preciousness  in  virtue, 
knowledge,  patriotism,  love  and 
glory,  although  he  failed  to  justify 
these  qualities  to  his  intellect. 

Here  we  feel,  then,  the  defective- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  Leopardi 
as  a  philosopher.  All  is  not  bad  ; 
life  is  not  originally  and  absolutely 
vicious  ;  there  is  something  in  the 
universe  we  must  admire,  something 
in  life  we  must  prize.  Leopardi 
finds  in  us '  a  primitive  natuie,'  and 
this  nature  still  persists.  '  Although 
we  are  greatly  changed,  and  the 
power  of  nature  within  us  is  much 
lessened,  we  are  not  so  altered  but 
that  much  of  oiu*  former  manhood 
remains,  and  our  primitive  nature 
is  not  quite  stifled  within  us.  In 
spite  of  all  our  folly,  it  will  never 
be  otherwise.'     At  the  hack  of  the 


bad  world  Leopardi  sees  a  good 
world ;  underneath  our  disordered 
nature,  he  sees  another  nature,  a 
primitive  and  better  nature;  and 
intermixed  with  the  dark  and  bitter 
elements  of  life,  he  finds  rich  and 
sublime  ingredients  which  make  us 
reluctant  to  put  the  mystic  cup 
from  our  lips.  Life  is  full  of  woe 
and  trial,  but  it  has  a  suppressed 
worth  still,  and  we  ding  to  it  not- 
withstanding all  its  bitterness.  'As 
the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster, 
and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a 
blessing  is  in  it.' 

We  will  conclude  by  remarking 
that  only  in  revelation  have  we  a 
full  and  consistent  philosophy  of 
life,  and  only  through  the  power  of 
revelation  can  life  be  redeemed  from 
its  disabilities.  Harmonies  of  uni- 
versal good,  and  harmonies  of  evil 
alike  fall  to  take  in  all  the  facts  of 
life  and  satisfy  the  reason,  and  ve 
are  compelled  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience to  find  another  philosophy. 
This  philosophy  revelation  f  umisnes. 
*  And  God  Kaw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good.'  '  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^ 
for  that  all  have  sinned. .  .  .For  the 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him 
who  hath  subjected  the  same  in 
hope.  Because  the  creature  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now ! '  No  more 
rational  account  of  the  complex 
state  of  things  about  us  has  yet  been 
given.  The  basis  of  all  Uiings  is 
good ;  the  primitive  and  essential 
arrangements  good;  the  ideal  and 
essence  of  life  good ;  but  the  race  has 
confounded  God's  order,  and  brought 
into  life  strange  sorrows  not  contem- 
plated in  the  Divine  programme. 
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And  only  through  the  power  of 
revelation  can  we  realize  the  felicity 
which  played  so  tantalizingly  be- 
fore the  soul  of  Leopardi,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  he  gave  up  in 
despair.  This  great  genius  failed 
to  appreciate  the  spiritual  end  of 
life;  failed  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  sufTering  to  the  perfecting 
of  character;  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  prevalence  of  pain  in  the 
physical  sphere  is  exactly  and 
directly  regulated  so  as  to  secure 
the  harmony  and  joy  of  higher 
spheres;  failed  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  with  its  grand 
atonements  and  compensations ;  and 
so  life  became  to  himan  insoluble  pro- 
blem, full  of  dreariness  and  despair. 

Revelation  assures  us  that  the 
universe  is  built  on  truth,  not  on  a 
lie,  and  that  the  instinct  which 
leads  us  to  regard  virtue,  friendship, 
wisdom,  duty,  happiness  as  realities 
is  profoundly  true.  Love,  righteous- 
ness, knowledge,  action,  sacrifice, 
hope,  are  not  'cunningly  devised 
fables,'  but  qualities,  inspirations 
and  attributes  most  real,  noble  and 
immortal.  Revelation  assures  us 
that  whatever  woes  human  sin  may 
have  introduced  into  the  world,  God 
loves  us  stilL  We  quoted  Leopardi's 
appeal  to  his  brother:  *  Love  me, 
for  God's  sake  !  I  need  love,  love, 
love.'  *  Far  GwTs  sake;'  this,  alas ! 
was  an  unmeaning  phrase  in  the 
lips  of  the  Italian  scholar ;  but  here 
he  unwittingly  touched  the  secret 
of  the  whole  matter.  Could  he  only 
have  realized  that  God  is,  that  <God 
U  love ' ;  and  that  whatever  black 
eclipses  have  fallen  on  the  fair  fields 
of  existence,  God  loves  us  still — 
that  very  love  for  which  he  yearned 
should  have  over-brimmed  his  heart, 
and  the  finite  woe  of  life  would 
have  been  foi^gotten  in  an  infinite 
love  and  joy.  One  who  realized  the 
keen  grief  of  life  and  the  chaos  and 
tribulation  of  things  as  vividly  as 
I^Bopardi  did,  yet  lived  in  the  power 
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of  an  infinite  joy,  because  he  saw 
and  •  held  the  love  of  Heaven  to  the 
bleeding  race,  wrote ;  *  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 
Revelation  assures  us  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  life  may  be  sanctified  to 
the  everlasting  strength  and  beauty 
of  our  spirit.  The  grand  lesson  of 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  is:  that 
'through  consecrated  pain'  we  may 
attain  the  most  royal  power  and 
purity  of  being.  So  far  from  life 
being  full  of  blind  woes,  purposeless 
suffering,  malign  torments,  unavail- 
ing cries  and  tears,  Christianity 
shows  that  all  these  things  work 
together  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
wise  sufferer.  Finally,  Revelation 
assures  us  of  immortality.  'I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall 
be  revealed  in  us.'  It  is  only  in  the 
light  of  Christian  truth  that  we  are 
reconciled  to  the  struggle  of  life,  to 
the  fierce  tyranny  of  things ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  that  we  find  genuine  and 
abiding  felicity.  Otherwise  we  must 
take  our  plaoe  with  Leopardi,  be- 
lieving that  the  universe  is  an 
elaborate  falsehood,  and  life  an 
awful  curse  with  a  tragic  ending. 

The  joyfulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  a  great  fact,  and  a 
fact  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect. 
The  bereaved  child  will  sport  on 
his  mother's  coffin;  the  lunatic 
will  crown  himself  king  with 
straws;  the  slave  will  dance  and 
sing  in  his  chains;  and  such  is  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  man — the  joy  of 
ignorance,  of  insensibility,  of  mad- 
ness. But  the  holy  gladness  of 
Christ's  people  cannot  be  thus 
scouted.     They  are  men  all  of  whose 
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faculties  have  been  aroused  and 
trained,  and  who  rejoice  with  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding  also. 
Goethe  set  himself  to  'solve  the  holy 
problem  of  the  universe.'  In  truth, 
the  problem  of  the  universe  is  not, 


as  Leopsurdi  concluded,  dark  and 
cursed,  but  as  the  German  poet 
held,  most  holy  and  bright ;  no  man, 
however,  can  solve  that  problem 
except  as  he  walks  in  the  truth  and 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE    IRISH   CONFERENCE,  BLLFAST,  1882. 
BY  THE   REV.  OLIVER  M*CUTCHEOX. 


The  history  of  Belfast  supplies  a 
forcible  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished,  even  in  Ireland,  by 
persistent  industry  and  well-directed 
enterprise.  In  Mc^rmiorCs  History 
of  the  Maritime  Forts,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  other  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  has  risen  so 
rapidly  from  comparative  insignifi- 
cance to  importance.  Just  a  century 
ago  it  contained  a  population  a  little 
over  thirteen  thousand.  Between 
the  years  1841  and  1871  the  popu- 
lation more  than  doubled,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  increased  in 
a  ratio  unparalleled  by  any  town  in 
Ireland. 

The  first  time  Belfast  appeaiied  on 
the  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference was  in  1778.  Yet  so  rapid 
was  the  growth  of  Belfast,  and  so 
well  did  the  increase  of  Methodism 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
town,  that  in  the  year  1826  it  was 
resolved  to  invite  the  Irish  Methodist 
Conference  to  hold  its  next  annual 
session  there ;  and  in  1827,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Conference  assembled 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Richard  Watson  was  the 
President,  and  there  were  associated 
with  him  as  representatives  of  the 
British  Conference,  Jabez  Bunting, 
John  Mason,  and  Thomas  Roberts. 

From  1827  until  recently  there  has 
been  a  quadrennial  session  of  the 
Conference  in  that  important  and 
prosperous  town.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  at  the  instance  of  the  official 


representati  vesof  the  Bel  fast  Circnit^ 
according  to  which  the  Conference 
will  meet  at  Belfast  more  frequently 
than  formerly.  By  virtue  of  this 
arrangement,  the  Conference  of  1882 
was  held  in  Belfast.  It  assembled 
in  Donegall  Square  Church,  at  t«n 
o'clock  a.m.,  on  Friday,  the  1 6th  of 
June ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  2dth 
of  the  same  month,  the  buaness  wft$ 
concluded.  There  was  a  larg^e 
attendance  of  Ministers  during  the 
Pastoral  session ;  but  the  Conference 
in  its  Representative  session  ^-a^ 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ministers,  and  an  equal  number  of 
lay  gentlemen.  It  was  presided 
over  bv  the  Rev.  George  Osboni. 
D.D.,  President  of  the  British  Con- 
ference, who  was  accompanied  br 
the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Ei 
President;  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope, 
D.D.;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton 
Young,  the  Secretary  of  the  Britibh 
Conference. 

For  many  reasons  this  Conference 
will  be  long  remembered  in  Irish 
Methodism.  For  the  first  time  for 
some  years,  the  annual  statistical  r^ 
turns  exhibited  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  in  the  Society. 
This  increase  was  spread  over  eight 
out  of  the  ten  districts;  and  it 
appeared  that  about  two  thousand 
new  members  had  been  gathered 
into  the  Societies  in  the  course  cf 
the  year.  The  returns  also  showed 
that  there  had  been  a  oonsiderable 
loss  of  members  by  emigration  and 
death  ;  but  as  notwithstanding  tbi^ 
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here  was  a  net  increase  in  the 
iumber  of  Church-members,  syn- 
hronizisg  with  an  increase  in  the 
lumber  of  persons  returning  them- 
^Ives  as  Methodists  in  the  Uovem- 
lent  Census,  it  was  felt  that  there 
ras  much  cause  for  gratitude  and 
Qcoaragement ;  and  the  conversa- 
lon  on  the  Work  of  God  which 
)lIow'ed  the  reading  of  the  returns 
ra.>  not  only  profitable,  but  bright- 
ned  with  hope  for  the  future  of 
rcland. 

The  supply  of  candidates  for  the 
[irjstry  continues  to  be  in  excess 
f  the  means  for  employing  them 
laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
rence.  This  subject  engaged  con- 
derable  attention ;  as  did  also  the 
ecessity  of  giving  to  all  accepted 
mdidates  for  the  ministry  a  suit- 
>le  training.  After  much  discua- 
DD  concerning  matters  of  detail, 
le  Conference  declared  it  to  be 
^ble  that  such  arrangements 
mid  be  made  in  connection  with 
le  Methodist  Collie,  Belfast,  as 
ill  secure  for  all  accepted  candi- 
ites  for  the  ministry,  a  training  in 
leolijgical  and  other  studies,  pre- 
iratory  to  their  entering  upon 
rcuit  work.  And  in  order  to 
ist  the  Managing  Committee  of 
e  College  has  been  directed  to  con- 
1^  several  specified  particulars 
wired  in  this  question,  and  to 
port  concerning  them,  through  a 
ecial  oonunittee,  to  the  next  Oon- 
f^noe.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
t*sare8  may  be  devised  for  giving 
^h  accepted  candidate  a  training 
at  least  two  years  in  the  College. 
^en  Ministers  retired  from  the 
tive  work  to  the  honourable  ranks 
tbe  Supernumeraries,  exclusive  of 
^  who  from  temporary  causes 
^  permitted  to  become  Super- 
uaeraries  for  one  year.  In  the 
fen  were  included  James  Tobias, 
to  entered  the  ministry  in  1829, 
j  ^ho  repeatedly  filled  the  highest 
^  in   the  Inah     Conference; 
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James  Griffin,  D.D.,  and  James 
Irwin,  who  entered  the  ministry  in 
1837  and  1848  respectively,  and 
both  of  whom  had  been  Presidents 
of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist  Conference.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  Conference  adopted  a 
suitable  record  for  publication  in 
the  Minutes. 

The  Conference  of  1882  will  be 
remarkable  in  our  annals  because  of 
the  mortality  among  our  Ministers 
during  its  session.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  John  Duncan  and  Gibson 
M'Millen,  both  faithful  and  hon- 
oured men,  had  crossed  the  Jordan 
into  the  promised  rest.  On  the  day 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference, William  Lutton,  after  a 
useful  ministry  of  twenty-five  years, 
was  interred  in  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  Belfast.  But  while  the 
Conference  was  in  session.  Dr. 
Appelbe,  the  venerable  John  Car- 
lisle, and  Thomas  Hickey,  were  all 
summoned  from  labour  to  reward. 
Dr.  Appelbe  was  present  in  the 
Conference  on  Tuesday  mornings 
and  after  a  brief  illness  entered  into 
rest  on  the  following  Thursday  even- 
ing. He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  for  forty-eight- 
years  ;  early  in  his  ministerial  life 
he  rose  to  eminence  among  his  bre- 
thren; and  for  several  years  past,, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  important 
Circuits,  he  efficiently  dischai^d 
the  duties  of  Theological  Tutor  in  the* 
Belfast  Methodist  College.  His  de- 
cease is  sincerely  mourned  through- 
out Irish  Methodism. 

The  political  condition  of  the 
country  unfavourably  affects  Me- 
thodism in  common  with  other  Pro- 
testant Churches;  but,  considering 
the  trying  ordeal  through  which  we 
are  passing,  the  various  Connexional 
Funds  have  been  well  sustained.  At 
present,  however,  the  annual  income 
of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  is  not 
equal  to  the  charges  upon  it ;  in  two- 
years  more  the  contributions  to  thu 
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Methodist  Union  Guarantee  Fund 
will  cease ;  and  owing  to  these  and 
other  exceptional  circumstances, 
there  must  be  a  speedy  and  thorough 
adjustment  of  expeaditureto  income, 
if  disastrous  embarrassment  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  Conference  has  directed 
the  General  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  consider  carefully  this  whole 
question  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Eecently  some  desire  has  been 
manifested  to  substitute  direct  Cir- 
cuit representation,  for  the  principle 
of  District  representation,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Representative 
Conference.  Such  a  change  would 
be  impracticable  in  Euglfiknd,  owing 
to  the  number  of  Circuits,  but  in 
Ireland  the  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  Conference  directed 
that  the  subject  should  be  considered 
during  the  year  by  a  special  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  Management. 

Last  year  one  District  Meeting 
recommended  t  >  the  Conference  the 
union  of  Lay  Representatives  with 
the  Ministers  in  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  all  business  except  that 
affecting  ministerial  character.  This 
year  a  few  Circuit  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings memorialized  the  Conference  to 
the  same  effect.  In  answer  to  these 
memorials,  the  Conference  in  its 
Pastoral  session  re-adopted  a  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  by  the  preceding 
Conference,  asserting  the  proposed 


change  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Deed 
Poll,  and  subversive  of  the  functions 
of  the  Pastoral  Conference  as  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution  agreed 
upon  when  Lay  Eepre6entative> 
were  admitted  to  an  equal  ^re  in 
the  iinandaJ  and  general  business  of 
the  Conference ;  and  therefore  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  subject  inadmissible 
for  discussion  either  in  the  DLstrict 
Meetings  or  the  Conference.  Sab- 
sequently  the  matter  was  introdacei] 
in  the  Bepresentative  Conferrace: 
but  the  President  ruled  that  it  was 
out  of  order.  Any  agitation  of  ^ 
grave  a  constitutional  question  \i 
much  to  be  deprecated.  Wb&t 
Methodism  in  Ireland  needs  most,  is 
not  constitutional  change,  bat  ear- 
nest, persevering,  self-denying  work 
for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Among  the  notable  inddents  of 
the  Conference  were  the  presence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.-  Warren,  of  Boston 
University,  as  a  fraternal  delegat«» 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chimi 
of  America;  the  report  of  the  de- 
putation appointed  last  year  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and 
the  brief  address  of  the  venerable 
President  on  the  subject  of  family 
religion.  All  the  public  services 
were  well-attended;  and  the  di: 
courses  delivered  were  able,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  present  needs  an< 
responsibilities  of  the  Church. 


THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST   CONFERENCE,  LEEDS,  1881 
BY  THB  BBV.  W.  L.  WATKINSON. 


The  Methodist  Council  just  termi- 
nated will  be  remembered  as  a  very 
happy  and  interesting  gathering. 
Happy  is  the  age  that  has  no  his- 
tory, and  with  equal  justice  it  may 
be  said,  happy  is  the  Church  whose 
councils  afford  small  scope  to  pic- 
turesque historians.  For  the  par^ 
liament  of  a  great  and  prospering 


Church,  the  commonplace  of  a<| 
ministration  is  more  desirable  thai 
exciting  controversies,  and  routiu 
better  than  dramatic  situationi 
More  sensational  Conferences  ma 
have  been  Jield  in  Leeds  than  tli 
Conference  of  1882,  but  none.  "* 
are  persuaded,  in  which  tliere  was 
more  manifest  unity  in  the  distlii^l 
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and  earnest  purpose  to  accomplish 
the  great  spiritual  end  for  which 
Methodism  exists. 

The  Ex-President — who  has  been 
niArvellously  sustained  through  his 
year  of  office,  and  who  retires  with 
theiocreased  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  his  brethren — gracefully 
btrodaced  the  new  President.  The 
election  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Garrett 
to  the  Presidential  Chair  has  been 
received  with  satisfaction  not  only 
by  the  Connexion  at  lai^e,  but  also 
by  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
general.  The  President  has  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  people— the  people 
with  whom  Methodism  chiefly  con- 
cerns itself.  He  has  also  great 
sympathy  with  the  people.  St. 
Augustine  gave  fine  sulvice  to 
Preachers :  '  Let  us  love  in  speaking, 
and  speak  in  love.  Let  there  be 
love  in  oar  remonstrances  .  .  .  love 
also  in  our  reproofs.  Let  the  mouth 
epeak,  but  let  the  heart  love.'  The 
President  has  long  addressed  the 
maases  in  tender  tones,  and  addressed 
tbezn  so  prevailingly  because  he  has 
iored  them  so  noiuch.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly fitting  that  a  Church  which 
seeks  its  triumphs  with  the  masses 
should  have  called  to  the  Chair  one 
who  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
multitude  both  as  Preacher  and 
philanthropist.  In  the  blessing  of 
^,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church,  we  may  confidently  predict 
for  the  President  a  year  of  great 
bappiness  and  success. 

The  death-roll  was  happily  much 
lighter  than  last  year;  yet  famous 
pt]eacher8,  earnest  pastoraand  heroic 
miRsionaries  have  passed  to  their 
reward.  Of  the  former,  Dr.  Gervase 
Smith  is  the  most  distinguished 
ttpresentative,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  robust  figure  and 
Qianly  eloquence  familiar  to  all 
Methodism  is  now  only  a  memory, 
^^i  a  grateful  memory  ;  Willson 
^Isford,  James  Osbom,  Thomas 
M.  Albrighton,  and  other  '  fellow- 


labourers,  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life,'  are  dear  to  many 
for  their  services  in  the  pastorate ; 
and  the  heroic  minsionary  has  gone 
in  Henry  Bleby.  The  last-named 
sufiTered  much  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  slave-holding  planters 
of  Jamaica.  He  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  in  that  condition 
would  have  been  burned  to  death 
but  for  the  courage  of  his  devoted 
wife,  who  snatched  the  brand  from 
the  hands  of  his  intending  assassin, 
and  extinguished  it.  We  look  into 
antiquity  for  heroes,  yet  magnificent 
examples  of  faith  and  devotion  are 
close  to  us. 

During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  twelve  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
in  the  number  of  members  in  our 
Societies,  and  a  further  increase  pf 
ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-six  in  the  number  of  young 
persons  in  Junior  Society-claRdes. 
This,  after  all  reductions,  is  a  very 
substantial  and  gratifying  gain,  and 
it  has  been  realized  very  equally 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  our 
operations.  This  marked  increase 
may  convince  us  that  there  is  no 
need  to  relax  our  Church  arrange- 
ments to  meet  some  supposed  change 
in  the  age.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  than  to  discount  creeds,  to  relax 
terms  of  communion,  and  lower 
standards  of  morality  with  a  view  to 
increased  popularity ;  the  true  course 
being  for  the  Church  to  become  more 
earnest  and  spiritual.  And  if  it  be 
an  error  to  overstep  the  modesty  of 
nature,  there  is  another  modesty 
more  delicate  and  significant  still 
which  we  must  not  violate  in 
the  Church  of  God.  A  patient, 
active,  painstaking  evangelism  does 
the  most  and  lasts  the  longest. 
Methodism  has  reaped  this  harvest 
because  over  the  wide  field  the 
labourers  have  been  alive;  and 
if  all  continue  at  it  and  always  at 
it,  we  shall,  without  bizarre  exne- 
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dients,  continue  the  ingatliering  of 
souls.  *  May  Qod  do  her  work/ 
cries  the  Spaniard,  on  beholding  a 
woman  who  has  fallen  asleep  at  her 
task.  But  God  does  not  do  the 
work  for  sleeping  workmen;  and 
the  idea  that  He  does  leaves  a  great 
nation  in  ever-deepening  abasement. 
Paul  plants,  Apollos  waters,  and 
God  gives  the  increase. 

The  Conversation  on  the  Work 
of  God  showed  that  the  Word  of 
God  has  not  lost  its  power  to  save 
the  lost,  and  that  Methodism  has 
not  lost  its  fitness  to  bear  the 
grand  message  to  those  who  need 
it  most.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkes 
gave  some  striking  testimonies  of 
the  power  of  God  in  the  Bolton 
(Farn worth)  Circuit. 

'  About  eighteen  months  ago  God  gave 
them  some  remarkable  cases  of  conversion 
from  amongst  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
the  people,  and  these  had  stood  fast  till 

now In  different  places  in  his  Circuit 

special  services  had  been  held,  and  always 
followed  by  most  blessed  results.  No 
one  at  those  services  preached  a  single 
Bermon;  no  one  spoke  more  than  ten 
minutes;  there  was  no  sensationalism 
and  no  noise.  The  cases  of  conversion 
were  as  veritable  miracles  as  any  seen  in 
the  Apostles'  days.  There  was  in  Fam- 
worth  a  band  of  habitual  drunkards, 
many  of  them  thieves,  gaol-birds,  wife* 
beaters, — men  of  the  lowest  type,  and 
their  homes  were  dens  full  of  dogs  and 
pigeons.  Open-air  services  were  held  in 
the  place  where  these  men  congregated — 
the  lowest  place  in  Famworth.  The  men 
converted  a  few  months  before  were  the 
men  who  were  appointed  to  take  the 
services,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had 
free  course,  and  was  glorified.  In  the 
Famworth  Circuit  they  had  had  an 
increase  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  members  during  the  last  three  years, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  their 
Junior  Society-classes.* 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A., 
from  a  very  dififerent  quarter,  bore  a 
similar  testimony  to  the  power  of 
God's  grace : 

'  He  might  say  that  their  Church  in 
Oxford  and  their  Ministers  received  the 
utmost   courtesy    from    the    University 


itself,  and  from  many  of  the  most  di5 
tinguished  members  of  that  UniversiTT 
Ritualism  was  not  the  mighty  power  u 
Oxford  that  it  once  was.  The  prevakc 
evil  now  in  the  University,  he  was  bou] 
to  say,  was  scepticism.  But  he  had  manj 
striking  proofs  that  the  main  reason  vbi 
so  many  of  the  young  men  of  culture  :i 
this  country  abandoned  all  taith,  w&- 
because  they  had  never  heard  suci 
stories  as  those  which  Mr.  Wilko  baci 
just  told  them.  Some  of  the  most  ei- 
quisite  and  brilliant  scholars  in  Osfori 
^ad  been  converted  under  the  preachir.; 
of  a  female  captain  of  the  Salvatioc 
Army,  and  for  this  reason,  that  for  th-j 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  leflri* 
that  it  was  their  privilege  as  Englishnicn 
to  enjoy  peace  with  God.  The  first  peni- 
tent in  their  enquiry-room  was  a  menibt: 
of  one  of  the  principal  colleges  of  xli 
University.  He  had  never  heard  ca:ii 
that  day  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  eEJyv 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Je>^? 
Christ.  If  one  thing  had  impressed  Li::' 
(Mr.  Hughes)  more  than  another,  it  was 
this,  that  they  had  nothing  tx>  fear  frca 
culture  if  they  were  only  thorough-goiik'. 
warm-hearted  Christians  themselves.' 

He  went  on  to  say  that  their 
Mission  work  in  Oxford  had  been 
most  successful.  *  But  the  Mission 
was  not  limited  to  Oxford,  where 
they  reaped  three  hundred  and  fift.^ 
souls  in  one  week.  They  heli 
Missiou-eervioes  in  nearly  eveiy 
village  on  the  Plan,  and  these  were 
everywhere  attended  with  the  m(^' 
blessed  results.'  Thus  the  Go^^i^t 
vindicates  itself,  and  Methodism  i^ 
doing  her  great  work  at  both  end? 
of  the  social  scale.  '  Now  thanks  be 
unto  Gk>d,  which  always  causeth  u^ 
to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  makethj 
manifest  the  savour  of  Hisknowledgl| 
by  us  in  every  place.'  | 

The  Committee  appointed  for  tfai 
Revision  of  the  Litui^  and  Bookd 
Offices  presented  to  the  Conferend 
an  Amended  Form  of  Admimsti«j 
tion  of  Baptism,  which  gave  rise 
an  animated  conversation.  Divei 
views  were  expressed  on  the  subj< 
but  the  best  feeling  prevails 
throughout.  Whilst  some  stronglj 
reprobated  what  they  considered  tl 
at  best,  equivocal  phraaeology  of  ti 
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part  of  the  old  form  the  emendation 
of  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mended, others  contended  that  the 
old  form,  properly  interpreted,  ex- 
pressed the  Soiptural  position.  The 
(juestion  mainly  turned  on  the  point 
whether  the  expressions  in  the  old 
form  which  were  objected  to,  were 
'  fiirly  susceptible  of '  (to  quote  the 
icstructions  given  by  the  Conference 
to  the  Committee)  a  sacramentarian 
interpretation,  and  the  large  majority 
held  that  such  was  the  natural  and 
historical  meaning  of  those  parts  of 
the  formulary.  By  the  emphatic 
adoption  of  the  Amended  Form  the 
Conference  re-affirmed  its  loyalty  to 
Evangelical  Protestant  truth.  Some 
think  the  opposition  to  the  old  form 
squeamish;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  sacer- 
dotal evil.  When  the  plague  is 
0  broad,  precautions  are  adopted  which 
to  some  appear  excessive  and  morbid; 
but  the  pail  excuses  the  scrupulosity; 
the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the 
sacramentarian  error  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  exacting  jealousy. 
*  Now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free,' 

writes  Milton.  After  several  expurga- 
tions, begun  by  Wesley  himself,  this 
p:irt  of  oar  Liturgy  has  at  last  been 
treed  from  expressions  which  the  very 
great  majority  of  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist  Ministers  regard  as  blemishes, 
and  now  the  tenderest  conscience  may 
he  at  rest.  Those  who  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  their  imagination  for 
their  views  of  Methodism,  imagine 
»here  is  little  individuality  of  view 
and  expression  in  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  This  discussion  dis- 
proves such  an  opinion.  Whilst 
the  validity  and  blessedness  of  bap- 
tLsm  were  unanimously  asserted,  very 
?reat  variety  of  view  obtained  as  to 
*  be  exact  nature  of  the  sacrament 
and  the  limits  of  its  efficiency.  May 
the  variety  which  signifies  life  ever 
abide  within  Scriptural  lines !  The 
^ta^8  of   the  sky   are  red,  yellow, 


blue,  green — indeed  almost  all  the 
gradations  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
yet  in  their  lofty  harmony  they 
shine  before  us  in  one  white  light ; 
so  the  stars  in  the  hand  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  with  the  indi- 
viduality and  play  of  rich  penon- 
altiee,  are  to  shine  as  the  body  of 
heaven  for  clearness. 

The  Conference  received  the 
customary  greetings  from  other 
Churches.  The  fraternal  and  hearty 
address  read  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  the 
name  of  thirty-eight  Nonconformist 
Ministers  gave  very  lively  satisfac- 
tion. As  Dr.  Conder  observed,  the 
brief  interview  between  this  depu- 
tation and  the  Conference  was  '  the 
manifestation  before  all  sections  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as 
before  the  outside  world,  of  the  real 
unity  of  all  bodies  of  Christians 
according  to  the  belief  and  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.'  The  address 
was  warmly  reciprocated  by  the 
whole  Conference.  The  President 
also  i^eceived  an  address  signed  by 
all  the  officials  of  the  Methodist  Free 
Church,  and  a  communication  from 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Ministers  of  Liverpool.  The  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  also  forwarded  his 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  spirit  of  the  Conference 
is  fraternal  and  catholic,  praying  for 
the  success  of  the  whole  Israel  of 
€k>d.  The  scientist  avers  that  more 
living  beings  can  be  supported  on 
the  same  area  the  more  they  diveige 
in  structure,  habits  and  constitution ; 
and  we  think  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  diversity  in  ecclesias- 
tical structure  and  constitution, 
method  and  expression,  is,  for  the 
present  at  least,  most  promotive  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 
'  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come 
unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree, 
and  the  box  together,  to  beautify 
the  place  of  My  sanctuary;  and  I 
will  make  the  place  of  My  feet 
glorious.' 
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'  German  Culture  and  Christianity,* 


The  Eepreeentative  SessioTi  of  the 
Conference,  though  not  called  to 
discuss  any  question  of  very  excep- 
tional interest,  yet  accomplished 
much  useful  work,  and  one  or  two 
matters  dealt  with  were  of  exceptional 
moment.  One  of  the  healthiest  and 
most  assuring  signs  in  Methodism 
is  the  deep  and  intelligent  interest 
taken  in  its  fortunes  hy  its  laymen. 
In  the  middle  ages,  kings  and  mighty 
men  of  the  time,  renowned  and 
wealthy  nobles  of  both  sexes,  stooped 
so  low  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  ropes 
attached  to  the  carts  laden  with 
provisions  and  materials  for  building 
churches,  and  to  drag  them  to  the 
house  of  God.  And  what  appeared 
most  astonishing  was,  that  although, 
owing  to  its  size  and  heavy  burden, 
the  cart  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
upwards  of  a  thousand  persons,  so 
profound  was  the  silence  maintained 
that  nobody*s  voice  was  heard  above 
a  whisper,  and  the  eye  alone  could 
recognise  particular  individuals  in 
that  vast  multitude.  We  cannot 
furnish  dramatic  spectacles  like  this 
now,  but  let  no  one  think  therefore 
that  in  modem  times  the  Church  of 
Christ  lacks  the  heroism  and  enthu- 
siasm of  other  ages;  for  hundreds  of 
men,  many  of  them  of  great  intellec- 
tual and  social  distinction,  sacri  ficing- 
ly  and  unobtrusively,  as  in  the  late 
Conference,  set  their  hands  to  the 
building  and  supplying  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  give 
some  of  its  candidates  the  option  of 
joining  the  New  South  Wales  Con- 
ference, remitting  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  expenses  of  their 
training  at  the  Institution.  The 
plethora   of    candidates    may   thus 


fall  out  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
GkNspel. 

The  scheme  for  a  South  African 
Conference,  which  has  long  been 
under  consideration,  has  during  the 
past  year  been  finally  matured,  and 
the  South  African  Conference  con- 
stituted, with  the  Rev.  J.  Walton, 
MA.,  as  its  first  President.  Who 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  this 
creation?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Warren, 
Principal  of  the  Boston  University, 
the  eloquent  Representative  of  the 
American  Church,  speaking  in  the 
open  Conference,  reminded  the 
assembly  that 

*  He  represented  two  millions  of  Metho- 
dists beyond  the  sea,  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  Methodists  of  Britain. 
They  will  never  forget  what  occurred  in 
Leeds  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
ago.  Wesley,  addressing  this  Conference, 
said,  "  We  have  a  pressing  call  from  New 
York  ;...who  is  willing  to  go  ? "  He  did 
not  then  ask  about  the  means.  The  call 
of  God  was  enough  for  him.  Two 
volunteered.  Wesley  then  asked,  "  What 
can  we  do  further  in  token  of  our  brotherly 
love  ?  **  Theanswer  was,  **  Let  us  now  make 
a  collection  among  ourselves."  j£70  was 
collected,  j£20  of  which  was  to  pay  the 
passage  of  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
I'ilmoor,  and  £30  was  to  go  towards  the 
debt  on  the  chapel  at  New  York.  That 
gift  America  never  will  forget.  He  visited 
the  tomb  of  Boardman  at  the  CathedTal 
of  St.  Fin  Bay,  in  Cork,  and  reflected 
there  that  Boardman  little  dreamed  of 
what  was  to  come  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labours.  We  see  it,  and  it  gives  us  an 
incentive  to  trust  in  Gkxi's  wonder-work- 
ing providence.' 

It  was  well  that  the  Conference 
which  establishes  a  South  African 
Conference  should  be  reminded  of 
the  great  things  which  have  sprung 
from  the  faint  b^nningsof  a  century 
ago.  So  Methodism  puts  for(^  its 
branches. 


'GERMAN    CULTURE    AND    CHRISTIANITY.'* 


Mr.  Gostwick  has  long  been  known  as 
an  earnest  student  of  German  literature. 


secular  and  religious,  and  his  labours  in 
translation  and  compilation  have  done 
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mach  towaidB  placing  the  English  reader 
^n  rapjpert  with  German  thought,  ancient 
aj:id  modem.  We  are  thankful  that  his 
researches  have  led  him  to  see  so  clearly, 
and  to  supply  so  ably,  a  desideratum 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  intelligent 
readers  of  (German  and  English  writings 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  its  con- 
nection— ^vital  as  some  maintain,  coinci- 
dental as  others  urge— with  practical 
morality.  A  certain  school  of  modem 
dtitractors  of  Christianity  has  long  been 
cx^cupied  in  rehabilitating  German 
thought  in  English  phraseology,  with  or 
without  acknowledgment.  But  the  con- 
viction forces  itself  upon  the  student  of 
Lessing,  Kant,  Fichte  and  Herder,  that 
la  the  process  of  presentment  to  English 
minds  the  bad  has  frequently  been 
gathered  into  vessels  and  the  good  cast 
away.  Mr.  Gk«twick  has  undertaken  to 
supply  the  hiatus  left  by  ingenious  but 
•scarcely  ingenuous  English  authors,  and 
to  show  what  were  in  truth  the  later  and 
established  theories  of  these  and  other 
leaders  of  German  thought  as  regards 
the  Christian  religion. 

But  Mr.  Gk>stwick*8  object  is  not  merely 
or  mainly  a  clear  exposition  of  the  views 
of  individual  writers.  He  has  carefully 
watched  and  succinctly  recorded  the 
general  tendency  of  German  philosophy 
and  speculation  concerning  revealed 
religion  during  eleven  most  notewor- 
thy decades  in  the  history  of  German 
culture.  That  tendency  he  regards  as 
distinctly  destructive;  nevertheless  he 
has  well  shown  that  Rationalism  nncon- 
M:ionsly  preaches  the  faith  it  would 
destroy,  and  that  to  that  faith  it  owes 
all  that  is  worth  preserving  in  its  own 
estimate  of  truth  and  morality.  Yet, 
having  themselves  drawn  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  its  ethics,  the  detractors  of 
Christianity  claim  for  their  system  of 
morals  an  absolute  independence,  and 
seek  to  vilify  the  source  of  all  that  is 
frtrong  and  noble  in  their  own  teaching. 
•  Perhaps,'  wrote  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
such  people  in  words  wisely  caustic, 
*you  are  indebted  to  your  religious 
education  for  the  habits  of  virtue  on 
which  you  now  justly  value  yourselves. 
Among  us  it  is  not  necessary— as  among 
the  Hottentots— that  a  youth  to  be  raised 
to  tbe  company  of  men,  should  prove  his 
manhood  bv  beating  his  mother;'  a  re- 
mark of  far-reaching  application  in  our 
own  day. 

Toming  from  these  subtle  yet  shallow 
opponents  of  Christianity,  we  follow  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  the  sincere 
and  profound  researches  of  Lessing,  with 
whom     originated    the    idea,    now    so 


familiar,  of  the  progressive  education  of 
the  human  race,  its  gradual  passage 
through  various  stages  of  religious  capa- 
city to  the  full  manifestation  of  God  in 
Cnnstianity.  Here  we  rest  satisfied,  but 
Lessing  gives  no  certain  answer  to  the 
question :  *  Will  Christianity  be  our  final 
religion  ? '  An  open  question  was  to  him 
a  greater  delight  than  a  sure  footing  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  truth.  Up  to  this  point, 
however,  he  rendered  invaluable  service 
by  exhibiting  the  relation,  and  the  vast 
superiority,  of  Christianity  to  the  pre- 
viously-received religions  of  mankind. 

In  his  Ideoi  an  the  Philosophy  of 
HUtoryt  Herder  continues  and  develops 
the  teaching  of  Lessing.  He  has  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Christian  religion 
must  for  ever  remain  the  religion  of 
humanity;  but  to  him  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  the  name  Christianity 
still  survives.  Taking  as  their  guide  this 
latter  element  in  Herder's  teaching, 
modem  writers  have  sought  to  popularize 
his  views,  yet  have  not  remained  faithful 
to  his  leading  tenet.  The  *  religion  of 
humanity,'  as  understood  in  England 
through  the  medium  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, differs  widely  from  the  conception 
of  Herder. 

Kant  and  Fichte,  in  their  earlier 
writings,  advocate  a  morality  entirely 
independent  of  revealed  religion ;  in 
later  years,  confessing  the  insufiiciency 
of  such  morality,  they  have  received  a 
similar  half-portraiture  at  the  hands 
of  Carlyle  and  others:  their  maturer 
teaching  being  conspicuously  suppressed. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  religious  con- 
troversy turned  upon  the  question:  Is 
morality  independent  of  religion  7 
Between  the  extremes  on  either  hand 
appears  a  school  of  thinkers,  represented 
by  Kant,  asserting  in  effect  that  morality, 
though  ideally  independent,  practically 
needs  the  aid  of  religion.  This  view 
contains  the  implication  of  an  error 
shadowed  forth  by  Lessing,  and  widely 
followed— that  the  faith  whose  fervour 
now  inspires  morality  may  die,  and  yet 
the  essence  of  the  latter  may  remain. 
*  The  system  of  man's  rational  and  moral 
autonomy  is  one  that  has  never  been 
tried  in  practice,'  says  Mr.  Gostwick.  *  It 
remains  to  this  day  as  a  theory  inextrica- 
bly mingled  with  ethical  vestiges  of  Chris- 
tian teaching.  The  morality  of  modem 
deism  is  in  fact  a  syncretism— a  mixture 
of  the  old  with  the  new,  made  up,  so  to 
speak,  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  were 
^ucated  as  Christians  Hence  has  arisen 
a  deceptive  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is 
mostly  taken  for  granted  that  certain 
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rudiments  of  morals—  such  as  are  a  bare 
Hne  qud  turn  of  society — ^maj  exist  among 
men  hardly  otherwise  made  distinct  from 
other  animal:^.  So  far  law  or  incipient 
morality  may  exist  without  the  aid  of 
religion.  Bat  that  Christian  morals  can 
still  remain  practical  when  separated 
from  the  faith  that  hitherto  has  given 
them  life  and  strength,  is  an  unhistorical 
notion,  however  widely  it  may  now  bo 
spread  abroad/ 

Bat,  though  Elant  held  that  morality 
might  be  possible  without  religion,  he 
showed  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
genuine  without  the  former.  Fichte, 
concurring  at  one  time  in  the  views  of 
Elant,  expresses  his  final  conclusion 
when  he  writes:  *  Religion  without 
morality  is  superstition,  betraying  the 
miserable  with  false  hopes ;  and  morality 
is  impossible  without  religion ;  for  man 
cannot  act  without  a  reason,  without  a 
rational  motive  or  end ;  and  this,  religious 
faith  alone  can  give :  the  faith  in  a 
principle  by  virtue  of  which  every  choice 
conformable  to  duty  has,  as  its  certain 
result,  the  furtherance  of  the  rational 
ends  of  the  moral  order  which  rules  the 
universe.' 

Kant,  whilst  admitting  the  expediency 
of  a  revelation,  bears  no  testimony  to  the 
historic  value  of  Christianity.  Fichte 
recognises  in  its  Founder  the  one  Way 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  where 
alone  true  freedom  reigns. 

Having  traced,  through  the  period 
under  review,  in  four  highly-instructive 


chapters,  the  powerful  though  indirect 
influence  of  poetry  on  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  Christian  religion,  its  tendency 
being  in  the  main  *  decidedly  non- 
Christian  though  not  Anti-Christian,'  we 
pass  to  the  second  period  of  the  great  con- 
troversy. 

Between  the  years  1805  and  1830. 
attempts  were  made,  with  something  like 
success,  to  reconcile  the  current  philo- 
sophy with  the  chief  tenets  of  practical 
religion.  The  ideas  of  atonement, 
mediation,  and  dependence  on  God  were 
no  longer  regarded  as  unphilosophical. 
Thus  the  way  was  gradually  opened  for 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  who,  leaving  specu- 
lating as  to  the  nature  of  religion,  sought 
to  trace  in  the  various  religions  of  man 
*the  meaning  and  mission,  the  reason 
and  right  of  religion  in  the  concrete*; 
and,  moreover,  the  preparation  for  and 
the  rai^on  d'etre  of  Christianity  the 
*  absolute '  or  final  religion. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Gostwick's  pages.  The  central 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity— 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church 
— is  presented  with  great  force  by 
Mr.  Gostwick  in  his  closing  chapter. 
We  lay  down  his  book  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  the  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Church  in  its  production.  The 
style  is  not  popular ;  here  and  again  are 
repetitions  which  border  on  the  tedious : 
nevertheless,  the  work  will  open  to  a  large 
class  of  intelligent  readers  regions  of 
thought  which  will  well  repay  exploration. 
M.  A.  G. 
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One  of  the  points  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
doctrines  of  Theology  concerning  the 
genesis  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants harmonized  with  the  facts  of 
nature,  is  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  in  time  of 
geological  and  archaeological  epochs. 
We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
the  sharp  delineation  of  epochs  as 
beginning  at  one  point  and  ending  at 
another  in  the  crust  of  the  eartb, 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  prolonged 
enquiry  and  research.  This  we  have 
had  occasion  to  show  to  be  true  even 
in  so  exceptionally  marked  a  'period' 
as  that    of  the    coal — certainly    a 


period  in  which  vegetation  reached 
a  point  of  exceptional  luxuriance 
and  abundance ;  but  that  terrestrial 
vegetation  began  at  the  lowest 
asoertainahle  point  of  the  coal  | 
measures  proper,  is  wholly  contra-  ! 
dieted  by  recent  discoveries.  Yeget-  | 
ables  are  discoverable  as  dry  land  | 
productions  at  points  as  remote  i 
from  the  present  ajs  the  earliest  . 
known  animal.  This  is,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  previously,  very  impor- 
tant to  those  who  desire  to  effect  an 
apparent  harmony  between  the  re- 
ceived cosmogony  and  the  facts  of 
science.  But  it  has  far  larger  appli- 
cation.    The  geological  fauna    are 
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constantly  being  carried  up  and  down 
into  newer  and  older  epochs  than 
they  were  previously  supposed  to 
belong  to.  The  actual  knowledge 
of  man  concerning  the  past  or  fosal 
fauna  of  the  world  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perfect,  and  therefore  a 
rigid  fixing  of  boundaries  and  epochs 
is  neither  wise  nor  safe.  The  same 
is  true  of  archieology.  Much  has  to 
be  learned  before  anything  final  can 
be  established.  The  rapidity  or 
slowness  with  which  certain  changes 
may  now  take  place  in  the  earth,  or 
in  living  species  or  genera  under 
altered  circumstances,  must  he/tUli/ 
stated  and  studied  before  final  con- 
clusions can  be  attained.  It  is 
worse  than  weakness,  it  is  immoral 
folly y  to  reject,  or  refuse  to  see,  an 
irreeistible  deduction  from  a  set  of 
facts,  whatever  its  apparent  bear- 
ing may  be.  But  this  applies  to 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  Years 
of  work  on  the  part  of  geologist  and 
arcbseologist  have  brought  facts 
together  that  have  been  disturbing 
and  seriously  destructive  in  their 
apparent  bearing.  But  a  calmer 
mood  is  upon  observers  everywhere, 
and  the  actual  value  of  certain  in- 
ferences and  assumptions  is  being 
steadily  gauged,  not  by  design  so 
much  as  by  the  necessary  or  lateral 
results  of  continued  research. 

The  inevitable  remoteness  of  theanti- 
quity  of  certain  human  remains,  for 
example^has  been  much  modified  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  So  with  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  extinction  of  certain 
extinct  animals ;  we  are  constantly 
obtaining  evidence  that  diminishes 
the  length  of  time  which  it  was  at 
first  inferred  these  animals  must 
have  ceased  to  be  living  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  The  Mastodon  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  It  has  several 
times  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  been  discovered  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  throw  great  doubt 
on  the  vast  length  of  time  during 
which   it  has  been  supposed,  from 


earlier  evidence,  to  be  extinct.  A 
discovery  has  just  been  made  in  New 
Jersey  which  adds  to  this  evidence, 
and  in  fact  indicates  the  survival 
of  the  mastodon  until  comparatively 
recent  time.  The  bones  of  the  huge 
beast  were  f6und  by  a  farmer  while 
digging  a  trench  for  draining  a 
swampy  meadow;  and  they  were 
fully  examined  and  verified  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Lock  wood.  The  tusks  of 
this  huge  mammal  were  nearly  eight 
feet  long,  but  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  softness  and  decay.  The 
bones  of  the  head  were  lying  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  and  were  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  spade : 
they  were  nearly  the  colour  of  black 
vegetable  mould — saturated,  indeed, 
with  the  colour  of  the  mould  of  the 
meadow.  All  the  characteristics  of 
the  mastodon  skull  were,  however, 
clearly  made  out;  and  the  great 
air-cells  revealed.  The  bone  of  the 
skull  was  of  immense  size  and  thick- 
ness, and  everywhere  honeycombed 
with  air-cells,  which  had  become 
filled  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  plants, 
which  extended  through  the  entire 
skull.  The  teeth  were  in  a  remark- 
ably fine  state  of  preservation,  and 
the  entire  body  was  laid  bare.  It 
rested  on  a  bed  of  sand,  where  it 
had  apparently  lain  down  to  die. 

Now  this  animal  was  so  placed 
that  all  the  geologists  who  have  seen 
it  readily  admit  that  the  vast  time 
that  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  niany  mastodons  could  not 
be  made  fairly  to  apply  to  this  one. 

In  the  same  way  the  ^kitchen 
refuse,'  amongst  other  things,  has 
been  taken  as  capable  of  contribu- 
ting evidence  of  "the  age  of  man  as 
dweller  in  a  given  place  for  certain 
approximate  time,  and  in  this,  therr 
can  be  no  doubt,  there  is  what  mu8t> 
ultimately  prove  a  valuable  factor 
for  such  inferences  :  but  a  Bussian 
savant — Ivan  Petroflf — has  been 
making  careful  practical  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  on  the  coast 
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of  Alaska,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
time  required  for  the  formation  of 
a  so-called  layer  of  *  kitchen  refuse ' 
is  much  less  than  many  calculations 
have  inferred.  He  says  that  any 
one  who  has  watched  a  healthy 
family  making  a  meal  on  the 
luscious  sesrurchin,  would  naturally 
imagine  that  in  the  course  of  a 
month  they  might  pile  up  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  spinous  debris. 
*  Both  hands  are  kept  busy  conveying 
the  sea-fruit  to  the  capacious  mouth ; 
and  with  a  skilful  combined  action 
of  teeth  and  tongue  the  shell  is 
cracked,  the  rich  contents  extracted, 
and  the  former  falls  rattling  to  the 
ground  in  a  continuous  shower  of 
fragments  until  the  meal  is  con- 
cluded.' A  family  of  three  or  four 
adults,  and  an  equal  number  of 
children,  will  leave  behind  them  a 
shell  monument  of  their  voracity,  'a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
after  a  single  meal.'  This  explorer 
had,  be  tells  us,  an  opportunity  in 
Prince  William  Sound  also  to 
examine  the  camp  sites  of  sea  otter 
hunters,  on  the  coast  contiguous  to 
their  hunting  grounds.  They  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  sea  urchins, 
clams  and  mussels,  which  are  con- 
sumed raw  in  order  to  avoid  build- 
ing fires  and  making  smoke,  and 
thereby  driving  away  the  sensitive 
sea  otter  from  the  vicinity.  The 
savant  says,  *■  The  heaps  of  refuse 
created  under  such  circumstances 
during  a  single  season  are  astonish- 
ing in  size.  They  will  truly  mislead 
the  ingenious  calculator  of  the  anti- 
quity of  shell  heaps  a  thousand  years 
hence.' 

The  same  writer  gives  an  instance 
of  the  rapid  covering  of  human 
work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenai 
River.  The  Bussians  built  a  log- 
hut  there  in  1789,  but  in  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  so  rapid  has 
been  the  local  geologic  action,  that 
this  hut  can  be  seen  protruding 
from  an  almost  perpendicular  river- 


bank  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the 
present  surface. 

But,  perhaps,  no  fact  given  by 
Petroff  is  more  valuable  than  one 
which  indicates  the  rapidity  with 
which  tidal  action  of  great  violeDoe 
may  sometimes  change  the  character 
of  a  coast.  The  observation  was 
made  during  a  stay  on  Nuchek  Is- 
land last  summer.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  settlement  there  wa^ 
a  large  cave  in  a  rocky  cliff,  situated 
about  three  or  four  feet  above  this 
high-water  mark.  He  knew  the 
place  well  from  constant  observation ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  June  last 
a  great  tide  caused  immense  com- 
motion on  the  coast  everywhere,  and 
special  violence  in  the  bay  in  which 
tlie  cave  was  situated.  'When/ 
sajrs  Petroff,  *  I  visited  my  cave  on 
the  day  following,  I  found  it  almost 
filled  with  shingles  and  debris/ 
Now  this  cave  was  situated  about 
the  same  height  above  the  water  as 
another  cave  at  Amaknak  from 
which  certain  geologists  had  drawn 
conclusions  about  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  strata  or  deposits  found  in  it 
But  it  is  manifest  that  great  caution 
is  needed  in  all  such  cases;  and 
whilst  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to 
make  large  inferences  from  the  nega- 
tive evidence  thus  afforded,  it  is 
quite  palpable  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  wholly  valid  which  does  not 
take  all  such  negative  evidence  into 
account.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  by  evidence  of  this  sort, 
the  real  value  of  both  geological  and 
archaeological  evidence  as  to  time 
will  be  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached. 

At  the  brilliant  opposition  of 
Mars  in  1877,  when  his  two  moons 
were  discovered,  certain  long,  narrow 
streaks  which  formed  a  kind  of  net- 
work on  his  surface,  were  for  the 
first  time  detected ;  but  their  nature 
was  not  understood.  In  1879-80 
there     was      another      opposition. 
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Schiaparelli,   the  Director    of    the 
Milan  Observatory,  found  the  same 
long,   narrow  streaks  crossing  the 
martial  disc  in  all  directions,  and  re- 
sembling canals  more  than  anything 
with  which  we  are  at  all  familiar  on 
earth.     He  made  drawings  and  maps 
of  this  remarkable  feature,  in  order 
to  secure  future    comparison    and 
verification.     At  the  opposition  in 
1881-82,  he  again  applied  himself 
to  the  curious  subject,  and  the  re- 
sults of   his  observations  were  re- 
markable indeed ;  for  he  saw  that 
where  he  before    had    seen    what 
seemed  a  single  line  or  streak  like  a 
canal  running  across  a  portion  of 
the  planet's  disc,  he  could  now  on 
closer  study  see  two  lines  running 
parallel  to  each  other ;  and  during 
the  present  year  he  has  actually  seen 
what  appealed  to  be  single  lines  open 
out  into  two — that  is,  parallel  lines 
— as  in  the  former  instance ;  only  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
opening  of   the  lines  was  actually 
observed — and  the  fact  that  they 
grew  longer  distinctly  seen. 

Schiaparelli  is  a  keen-eyed  and 
a  carefal  astronomer,  whose  scien- 
tific accuracy  is  well  known ;  but  it 
is  only  the  assurance  of  all  this  that 
will  enable  some  to  receive  without 
question  these  remarkable  records. 
But  verification  is  not  only  possible 
on  account  of  the  careful  drawings 


of  the  discoverer  of  these  curious 
features  on  Mars,  but  is  also  ear- 
nestly invited  by  him.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  his  observations  in- 
clude some  made  at  the  same  time 
on  a  variable  brightness  in  some 
great  regions  of  the  planet ;  and  a 
progressive  of  a  part  of  lus  surface 
known  as  the  '  Kaiser  Sea '  on  one 
side,  and  the  steady  brightening  of 
certain  continents  or  islands  towards 
the  limbs.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
may  be  connected  with  seasonal 
changes  in  the  planet;  but  Schia- 
parelli earnestly  hopes  that,  at  the 
opposition  of  1884,  observers  will 
compare  his  observations  and  draw- 
ings with  the  facts,  and  if  possible 
push  them  further. 

This  astronomer  has  secured  a 
place  amongst  the  foremost  students 
of  the  heavens  by  his  preceding  dis- 
coveries. He  made  the  brilliant 
discovery  that  the  August  meteor 
zone  is  made  up  of  a  swarm  of  par- 
ticles following  Templets  comet  and 
trailing  in  its  orbit.  When  Mars  is 
again  in  opposition,  some  of  the 
vast  telescopes  now  being  constructed 
will  be  doubtless  built  and  in  active 
use,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  their  powers,  directed  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth  by  com- 
petent observers,  will  go  far  to  verify 
and  perhaps  explain  this  strange 
and  remarkable  phenomena. 
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The  Btt.  Gertoie  Smith.,  JD.D,  A 
Mrmarial  Volwne.  Bdited  hy  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Owen  Smith,  B.A. 
London:  T.  Woolmer.—Thia  fitting 
^lemorial  Volume  contains  four  of  the 
Lectures  and  two  of  the  Speeches  with 
which  the  lamented  Dr.  Smith  delighted 
his  andiences.  These  are  followed  by  his 
Charge  to  newly -ordained  Ministers, 
delivered  at  the  Nottingham  Conference, 
and  then  six  of  his  sermons.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  Dedication 
and  the  Preface,  which  are  written  by  the 
loving  hand  of  the  Editor  in  excellent 
tapte ;  also  by  a  portrait  from  a  capital 
photograph  by  Turner ;  and  by  literary 


tributes.  Among  these  is  an  Historieal 
Shetch  of  Dr.  Smith,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lees;  Personal  Recollections  of  Dr. 
Smith,  by  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine ; 
and  The  Address  in  connection  with  the 
Funeral  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
E.  Jenkins,  M.A.  Such  a  volume  is  a 
not  unworthy  memorial  of  such  a  man. 
It  will  be,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  extensively 
and  profitably  read. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Smith,  at  once 
strong  and  tender,  which  made  him  the 
trusted  friend  of  good  and  ti*ue  men,  is 
well  drawn  in  the  Sketchy  Recollections,  and 
Address.  The  account  of  his  conversion, 
given  in  his  own  words,  is  very  character- 
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Istic.  Answers  to  the  prayer  that  he  might 
be  a  *  useful  preacher/  are  noted  in  numer- 
ous instances  of  conversion  which  at- 
tended his  ministry  recorded  in  his 
journal,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lees. 

The  sample  of  Dr.  Smith's  sermons 
given  in  this  volume,  furnish  evidence  of 
great  pulpit  ability.  They  may  not 
excel  in  expositions  of  Scripture,  but 
they  are  admirable  for  soundness  of 
doctrinal  statement,  for  vigour  of  ex- 
pression and  illustration,  and  for  g^eat 
practicalness.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  discourse  on  Truth,  The 
practical  points  in  that  discourse  are  many, 
and  they  are  given  with  great  felicity 
and  force,  illustrating  the  statement  in 
the  Reoolleoiions  :  *  He  was  a  sound  and 
earnest  Methodist  Preacher.  Whatever 
play  he  gave  to  his  fancy,  he  always 
aimed  at  edification  and  conviction.' 
But,  as  the  Jlecollecti<m»  add,  Gervase 
Smith  'specially  cultivated  platform 
oratory.*  His  power  is  best  seen  in  his 
Lecturei  and  Sjfeeches, 

In  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Smith  the 
portrait  of  Wycliffe  is  drawn  with 
admirable  strength  of  outline  and  warmth 
of  colouring.  The  times  before  the 
Beformation  live  again  upon  the  canvas 
of  the  artist— their  fashion  and  folly, 
and  their  superstitious  servitudes  to  the 
imperious  magnificence  of  the  Bibhop  of 
Bome.  The  begging  friars  pushing  their 
merchandise  in  souls,  and  inciting  to 
crime  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fines  and  pardons,  are  re-animated 
before  us.  7  he  holy  indignation  is  seen 
to  fire  the  righteous  soul  of  Wyclifl!e. 
The  passage  of  arms  between  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Bishop  Courtney,  in  the  Con- 
vocation before  which  the  Beformer  was 
cited  in  1377,  is  well  described.  The 
lecture  on  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish 
Armada  is  introduced  with  a  description 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  British  Empire 
under  Victoria.  This  is  to  contrast  the 
present  time  with  the  period  when  Eng- 
land was  but  a  third-rate  power,  and  to 
show  the  blessing  which  resides  in  the 
principles  of  Protestantism.  The  character 
of  Elizabeth  is  wittily  portrayed.  The 
fencing  of  the  Pope,  his  duplicity,  his 
insolence,  and  the  plotting^  of  his 
emissaries  against  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,  are  all  vividly  and  cleverly  de- 
picted. Philip  of  Spain  is  also  skilfully 
introduced.  The  story  of  the  Armada  is 
well  told.  The  Incomparable  oration  of 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort  has  its  proper 
place  of  honour ;  and  the  excitinjg^  story  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  'invincible 
armada '  is  worthily  narrated.  The  Lecture 
on  the  Seven  Bishops  is  not  inferior  to 


either  of  the  others;  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  series  is  the  last.  Theexdting 
scenes  of  the  siege  of  Derry  are  presented 
in  the  full  vigour  of  Dr.  Smith's  spirit- 
stirring  eloquence. 

The  Missionary  theme,  so  sublime  and 
far-reaching,  was  congenial  to  a  soal 
full  of  noble  emotion  as  that  of  Dr. 
Smith's.  The  speech  given  in  this  volume 
is  scarcely  a  fair  sample,  though  qq- 
doubtedly  very  characteristic,  for  it  fally 
displays  the  'impetuous  declamation 
which  was  at  once  his  forte  and  his  weak- 
ness. '  It  reads  best  when  memory  can  bring 
back  into  it  the  voice,  tone,  gesture  and 
living  heart  which  moved  the  multitude. 
The  speech  on  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  is  every  way  an 
admirable  composition.  The  volume  is 
altogether  a  very  suitable  Memorial  of  a 
very  remarkable  and  useful  man. 

Baptitm  and  the  Weslepan  Qmferewf. 
Ztmdon  :  EUiot  Stook.—  Tlh^  value  of  this 
pamphlet  has  not  ceased  with  the  decision 
of  the  question  which  occasioned  it. 
The  Conference  has  adopted  the  report 
of  the  Revision  Committee  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  the  controversy  is  so 
far  settled.  It  still,  however,  remains  a 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  what 
were  John  Wesley's  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  Baptism,  especially  as  set  forth 
in  the  standard  Sermoiu  and  the  Netei: 
and  it  is  still  beneficial  to  possess  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture    concerning    this    sacrament. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  pamphlet 
is  entitled  Words  of  Wesley,  The  writer 
contends  that '  though  Wesley  may  oc- 
casionally use  an  expression  which 
characterizes  the  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion School  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, the  general  drift  of  his  writings 
is  in  a  contrary  direction ' — ^a  conclusion 
in  itself  scarcely  questionable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  moot  point  what  weight  should 
be  allowed  to  these  '  high '  expressions, 
and  how  far  they  govern  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writings  as  a  whole.  The 
practical  upshot  is,  that  Wesleyan- Metho- 
dist Ministers  are  absolutely  unbound  by 
our  standards  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptism 
they  hold.  Our  '  standards '  are  elastic 
enough  to  contain  all  the  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  expressed  at  the 
last  Conference.  The  bulk  of  the  pam- 
phlet and  the  strength  of  the  author  are 
spent  upon  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
Baptism.  Naturally  the  investigation 
begins  with  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
'  words  of  institution,'  as  given  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  19, 20 :  *  Go  ye,  and  make  disciples, 
etc.'    It  is  argued  that  both  the  baptizing 
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and  the  teaching  must  follow  the  dis- 
ci pling,  and  that  therefore  our  Lord 
coold  not  have  intended  baptizing  as 
interpretative  of  discipling.  In  the  case 
of  vlalts,  r^eneiation,  as  a  rale,  precedes 
baptism,  and  cannot  be  contemporaneous 
with  it.  Keen  logic,  ez^getical  skill  and 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  original 
combine  to  produce  an  argument  which  in 
all  fairness  must  be  pronounced  con- 
vincing. 

The  next  chapter  examines  the  *  words 
and  acts  of  the  Apostles/  The  writer 
shows  that  not  once  did  the  Apostles 
60  connect  baptism  with  regenera- 
tion as  to  make  the  former  the  cause 
or  even  the  condition  of  the  latter. 
l>aptL«m  was  the  sign  of  a  faith  the  con- 
verts had  while  yet  unbaptized — the  seal 
of  a  solemn  covenant  with  God.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  examination  of  particular 
passages  in  the  Acts  and  the  UjHstUs. 
Certainly,  to  say  the  very  least,  he  does 
demonstrate  that  texts  most  confidently 
appesUnd  to  as  teaching  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  regene- 
rating grace  may,  without  strain,  be 
explained  on  very  different  principles. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  all  his  inter- 
pretations are  the  most  satisfactory  that 
could  be  adduced ;  e.g.f  the  treatment  of 
the  narrative  in  Acts  viii.  has  an  air  of 
hpecial  pleading  not  at  all  necessary  to 
tiie  cogency  of  the  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  little  light  is  thrown  upon 
several  passages  by  his  insistence  on  the 
exceptional  significance  which  baptism 
must  have  had  to  those  who  thereby 
pablicly  professed  a  change  of  religion 
and  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  chapter  in  the  book 
is  that  which  deals  with  'words  mis- 
applied.' Among  the  texts  considered 
under  this  head  is  John  iii  5  :  *  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water,  etc.'  The  reasons 
fnr  thinking  that  this  celebrated  passage 
does  not  xefer  to  Baptism,  are  marshalled 
with  much  freshness  and  force.  Parti- 
CQlar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
Nicodemus  could  not  possibly  have  under- 
stood this  saying  as  referring  to  Chris- 
tian Baptism ;  and  upon  the  universality 
of  the  statement,  '  Except  a  man  (r/t), 
be  bom  of  water,'  which,  if  interpreted 
of  baptism,  would  exclude  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  from  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
and  also  upon  the  true  translation,  <bom 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  instead  of  'born 
«>f  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;'  so  that  the 
two  nouns  represent  'one  complete  idea.' 
^>n  the  other  side,  of  course,  is  to  be 
placed  the  aptness  of  the  proleptical 
•Application  of  the   utterance,   ana  the 


difficulty  of  conceiving  that  our  Lord, 
Who  intended  to  institute  Christian  Bap- 
tism, could  have  helped  thinking  of  that 
sacrament  when  He  used  words  so  easily 
interpretable  of  it,  and  so  certain  to  be 
referred  to  it  by  many.  To  this  iustinct 
of  exegesis  the  pamphlet  does  not  allude. 
Nevertheless  its  putting  of  the  argument 
for  its  own  opinion  is  the  strongest  and 
most  nearly  irrefutable  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Concerning  Ephesians  v.  25,  26,  and 
Titus  iii.  5,  6,  a  distinct  point  is  made, 
when  we  are  reminded  that  \ovTp6p  could 
not  signify  the  baptismal  font,  as  no  such 
vessel  was  known  to  the  Apostles  or  the 
Church  of  their  times.  This  often-over- 
looked fact  appears  fatal  to  the  'high ' 
exegesis. 

The  most  noteworthy  statement  in  the 
concluding  chapter  on  Infant  Baptisffi  is, 
that  we  are  not  forbidden  'to  expect 
benefits  of  some  kind  to  accompany  the 
beautiful  rite,'  even  as  Jesus  blessed  the 
little  children — '  and  they  were  blessed — 
how  we  cannot  know.'  This  admission 
ought  to  satisfy  every  one.  Very  few 
indeed  would  contend  for  more.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  acknowledgment  is  made 
only  on  the  last  page  of  the  book.  In- 
deed, the  writer  does  not  seem  to  have 
quite  grasped  the  position  of  some  who 
differ  from  him— that  grace  not  only  may 
but  mtut  be  in  some  way  attached  to  the 
sign  when  rightly  observed,  because  our 
Lord  could  not  have  established  a  mere 
ceremony,  however  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant. All  the  ceremonies  of  our  religion 
are,  if  duly  observed,  means  of  grace,  at 
least  so  it  might  be  argued.  To  some  minds 
the  alternative  would  be  to  give  up 
Infant  Baptism  entirely.  On  this  matter 
the  writer  does  not  join  issue.  The 
pamphlet,  too,  we  think,  scarcely  dwells 
sufficiently  upon  Baptism  as  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  God  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
man. 

Whether  the  reader  accepts  the  doc- 
trine of  this  pamphlet  as  the  full  message 
of  the  truth  or  not,  he  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  able,  vigorous,  temperate,  logical 
and  scholarly.  No  one  can  peruse  it 
without  benefit  to  his  theology,  and  to 
many  it  will  carry  complete  conviction. 

Tfie  Revisers'  English:  A  Series  of 
Criti^Hsnu  Showing  the  Brvisers*  Viola- 
turns  of  the  Laws  of  the  Language.  By 
O.  Washington  Moon, FM.S.L.  London: 
Hatcliards. — This  is  a  re-publication  of  a 
series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  Public 
Opinion.  Mr.  Moon  is  well  known, 
through  his  Bean*s  English,  Bad  English 
Exposed,  etc.,  as  a  sharp  critic  of  written 
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English.  Such  authors  are  not 'without 
utility.  The  tendency  to  the  depravation  ol 
the  English  language  even  in  the  mouths 
and  by  the  pens  of  educated  people  ia  only 
too  obvious.  One  main  source  of  this  de- 
terioration is  the  loose,  conventional  chat 
of  fashionable  life,  the  slipshod  parlance 
of  the  dinner-party  and  the  drawing-room, 
betraying  a  want  of  clearness  and  con- 
nectedness in  thinking.  We  heartily 
thank  Mr.  Moon  for  undertaking  the  too 
thankless  task  of  trying  to  make  educated 
people  write  sensibly.  As  to  the  volume 
now  before  us,  although  Mr.  Moon 
does  indicate  some  unfortunate  blem- 
ishes in  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  yet  he  is 
far  from  establishing  his  own  infallibility 
as  a  critic  or  impeccability  as  a  writer  of 
English.  To  discuss  his  points  in  detail 
would  require  a  volume  larger  than  his 
own.  Some  of  his  criticisms  are  staringly 
superficial,  and  others  are  somewhat 
snappishly  captious.  The  fact  of  their 
having  appeared  at  first  as  Letters,  most 
of  them  replUSf  in  a  popular  journal,  may 
account  for,  though  it  cannot  altogether 
excuse,  an  occasional  asperity  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

As  an  example  of  superficial  objection  we 
may  notice  that  on  1  Corinthians  xiii.  13. 
The  Revisers  are  blamed  for  retaining  the 
rendering :  '  And  now  abid^A  faith,  hope, 
love,  these  three.'  Surely  an  intelligent 
pause  between  the  successive  substantives, 
in  reading  the  passage,  would  bring  out 
the  significance  of  the  singular,  as  making 
each  Grace  stand  forth  in  all  its  indivi- 
dual and  independent  beauty,  dignity 
and  permanence.  One  feels  more  force 
in  his  objection  to  the  change  from 
•hang'  (A.  V.),  Matthew  xxii.  40,  into 
hoDgeth  (R.  v.).  There  certainly  seems 
an  uncouthness  in  the  English  sentence  : 
'  On  these  two  commandments  h&Jigeth 
the  whole  law,  and  the  prophets.'  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  older  transla- 
tors displayed  in  this  instance,  as  in  some 
others,  more  tact,  more  taste,  more  judg- 
ment and  more  scholarship,  by  paying 
regard  in  such  cases  as  this  to  the  idioms 
of  the  language  i7itc  which  they  were 
translating.  To  sacrifice  the  idioms  of 
the  language  into  which  a  translation  is 
made  to  those  of  the  language  from 
which  it  is  made,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 


produce  on  the  reader  or  hearer  a  harsh 
and  grating  effect,  is  to  leave  a  phrase 
imperfectly  translated.  Standard  classic 
translations  of  secular  works  into  Eng- 
lish, whether  from  the  Greek  or  any  other 
tongue,  which  have  taken  a  place  in  the 
literature  of  this  country,  have  not  been 
executed  on  this  principle.  The  zninate 
and  rigid  literality  of  a  corrected  Greek 
exercise  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a 
Version  prepared  for  popular  use: 
•appointed  to  be  read  in  churekes,'  and 
accustomed  to  be  read  in  chapels.  As- 
suredly, the  Mhiglish  tongue  has  a  right  t^^ 
be  heard  on  the  question  of  the  Enyluii 
Bible.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  theGreciz- 
ing  of  the  Revised  Translation  has  been 
rather  overdone.  It  would  have  been  a 
much  wiser  utilisation  of  the  margin,  to 
give  there  the  exquisitely  literal  render- 
ings which  please  scholars,  but  disturb 
•  the  simple  folk,'  than  to  assign  a  plai^e 
there  to  the  conjectures  of  *  modem 
interpreters,'  and  to  alternate  readings 
which  can  only  puzzle  and  mislead, 
because  the'  flimsiness  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  most  important  of  them 
rest  is  kept  out  of  sight :  alternate  read- 
ings which  owe  their  place  in  the  Bevi>€vi 
Version  of  the  English  New  Testament 
to  an  unwarranted  and  unworthy  coDces- 
sion  to  a  self-asserting  minoritr-  ^^^ 
Revisers  themselves  admit  the  principle 
for  which  we  contend,  but,  we  think,  aro 
wrong  in  supposing  that  they  have  al- 
ways adhered  to  it.  They  say:  '^Ve 
have  not  attempted  to  violate  the  idiom 
of  our  language  by  forms  of  expression 
which  it  could  not  bear '  (PrefiEice).  Ve 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Moon  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  change  in  Luke  vii.  3r>. 
from  *  John  the  Baptist  came  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine '  (A.  V.\ 
into  *  John  the  Baptist  is  come  eating  »* 
bread  nor  drinking  wine.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Moons  strictures  on  *  There 
is  none  other  but  He*  (Mark  xii.  32),  on 
the  gpx>und  that  the  word  •  other  *  is  super- 
fluous, appear  to  us  quite  mistakes: 
although,  we  think,  •  beside  Him,'  woold 
have  been  a  better  tnuislationthaa '  but 
He.' 

When  the  Revisers  revise  their  ovn 
revision,  some  of  Mr.  Moon's  snggestioct' 
will  be  found  well  worth  looking  at. 


♦^*  We  have  to  make  the  following  correction  of  an  unfortunate  misprint.    In 
the  hymn  on  The  Ixfrd's  Day  in  our  last  issue,  in  the  third  line  of  the  third  verse,  (p- 
621)  for  *  Love  our  own  work,'  read  '  Leave  our  own  work ' : 
« Gladly  we  enter  into  His  design, 

Obey  His  voice  Whose  love  commands  our  rest ; 
Leave  our  own  work,  all  to  His  care  resign. 
Left  in  obedient  faith  'tis  served  the  best.' 
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MARY    CALVERT. 

BY   THB    RBV.    G.    8TRINGBR    ROWE. 

{Condvded  fxom  page  650.)  , 

t.    .    .  •  i^" 

T0WABD8  the  0nd  of  1848,  Mr.  CSalyert  .w^e^^t  U> ,  Viwa,  another  part  of 
the  group,  a  hondrad  and  fifty  miles  away.  Here,  ha  was  detained  hy  the 
latal  iilneBS  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunt..  It.  was'^^be^y  determined  that  he 
should  remove,  with  the  printing  estahlishment,  t><>,.that  island ;  hat  as  he 
oonld  not  leave  his  dying  friend,  and  the  John  WesUy.  was  waiting  to  carry 
oat  the  transfer,  he  was  compelled  to  Heave  Uie  whole  husiness  of  the 
removal  in  Mrs.  Calvert's  hands,  havmg  sent  a;  natite  to  help  her  in  the 
packing.  Thus  this  heave  wcmiaB, .  with*  her  four  little'  children;  was  left  to 
dimnantle  the  home,  which  had  become  dear  to  her  in  tho'^lasL'ten  years — 
the  scene  of  much  toil,  many  snffiarings,  an(i  also  of  mtey  joys.'  /The  work 
was  faithfully  done,<the  passage  safely  made,  and  the  family  r^taited  in  a 
new  home  at  Yiw%  On  which  lay. the  sacred  sbivddw  <^  Aohn  Hunt's 
recent  death.  .     ^  • 

Here  the  demands  of .  her  portion  beqame  greater  thaa/cfver;  and  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  hpusewif e  were  often  4di»ly  taxed  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  chiefe  and  others  frpih  iBau,  the  capital  »of  the  gtQup,  which  was 
very  near.  Their  neighbourhood  to.  thi^  great,  centra  also  brought  to  the 
Misdon  family  many  callers  from  other  islands.  To  all,  whatever  it  cost 
her,  Mrs.  Galvert  gave  a  bright,  cheery  welcome ;  and  all  these,  as  well  as 
the  people  who  came  to  barter  the  produce  of  their  gardens  and  nets  for 
English  goods,  learned  to  regard  with  grateful  afEection  the  lady,  the  fame  of 
vbose  generous  kindliness  was  thus  spread  far  and  wide.  On  one  memorable 
ocQBSion,  when  Mr.  Calvert,  at  a  distance  from  home,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
savages  in  time  of  war,  he  owed  his  escape  mainljr  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
leoQgnised  by  one  of  their  number  as  the  husband  of  the  lady  at  the 
wooden  house  at  Yiwa. 

Another  daim  upon  her  time  and  strength,  to  which  her  loving  sympathy 
yielded  hearty  response,  came  from  her  sisters  in  the  Mission,  who  at  times 
stood  in  sore  need  of  all  the  help  she  could  render.  Many  a  long  journey 
did  she  thus  take,  sometimes  carrying  her  own  young  baby ;  and  in  lone 
stations  her  happy  presence  and  warm  ministry  of  goodness  .were  prized, 
as  only  those  know  how  to  prize  such  help  who,  when  needing  it  most, 
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find  themse^veB  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fellowship  and  aid  thej  require. 
Perhaps  by  none  is  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Calvert  held  in  deeper  esteem  of 
grateful  love,  than  by  these  faithfully  devoted  women,  who,  like  herself, 
nobly  shared  the  burdens  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suoceas  of  the 
Mission-work. 

There  came  a  great  sorrow  during  the  seven  years'  residenoe  at  Yiwt. 
When  Mrs.  Hunt  with  her  two  children  left,  the  Galverts  entrusted  to  ber 
care  their  eldest  child,  Mary,  to  be  taken  home  for  education  in  England. 
A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  they  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  first  English 
news  of  their  little  girl.  The  Wesley  came,  and  the  first  news  was^  thit 
Mary  was  dead. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  stoxy  which  has  been  told  again  and  agsin, 
and  will  continue  to  be  told  as  long  as  men  have  in  remembranoe  the  way 
in  which  the  Lord  helped  His  servants  to  establish  in  Fiji  the  Christiaiiity 
which  has  utterly  overturned  its  ancient  heathenism  with  all  its  attendtnt 
horrors.  A  great  festival,  to  do  honour  to  some  important  TisitorB,  was 
being  held  at  Bau,  and,  that  everything  might  be  done  in  the  best  style, 
fourteen  persons  were  captured,  and  brought  to  be  cooked  for  the  feut. 
When  the  terrible  news  reached  Yiwa,  both  the  Missionaries  were  away  on 
a  distant  island.  Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs.  Calvert  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
go  among  the  cannibals  and  try  to  rescue  the  victims.  As  their  boat  neared 
Bau,  they  knew  by  the  sound  of  the  death-drum  and  the  firing  of  muskets, 
and  then  by  piercing  shrieks,  that  the  work  of  butchery  had  begfoo- 
Making  all  haste,  they  stepped  ashore,  and,  accompanied  by  a  lalu  chief, 
hurried  to  the  king's  house,  where  no  women  not  belonging  to  the  hoose- 
hold  were  allowed  to  enter.  But  heedless  of  all  but  their  urgent  ermad, 
they  passed  into  the  forbidden  place,  and,  with  an  oflbring  in  their  handF, 
pleaded  before  the  deaf  old  man  for  the  women's  lives.  Staggered  at  their 
heroic  daring,  he  gave  order  that  the  murders  should  be  stopped,  five  of 
the  wretched  women  were  saved.  All  the  rest  had  been  already  slaughtered 
for  the  ovena  I 

In  after  days  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  Mrs.  Oalvert  to  talk  aboat| 
this  terrible  adventure.  What  it  cost  her  and  her  noble  companion  can 
never  be  known ;  and  yet  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  deed,  was  the 
unconsdousness  which  belongs  to  all  true  courage.  She  could  never  ses 
that  she  had  done  anything  very  extraordinary ;  and  if  it  caoaed  her  any- 
thing like  fear,  it  was  afterwards,  when  she  was  able  to  look  well  at  the 
peril  to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  An  English  naval  ofiioer  visiting 
Eiji,  writes  about  this  act:  'If  anything  could  have  increased  our 
admiration  of  their  heroism,  it  was  the  unaffected  manner  in  which,  when 
pressed  by  us  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  their  awful  visit,  they  spoks 
of  it  as  the  simple  performance  of  an  ordinary  duty.'* 


•  Jtmmtd  of  a  OruUe  amtmg  the  lelands  of  the  Wertem  Paeifie,  in  B.MS.  AmwmJ^. 
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In  1S55,  after  seventeen  years'  service,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert  left  Fiji, 
and  having  called  at  Botumah  on  the  way,  reached  Sydney,  where  they 
stayed  long  enough  to  escape  the  English  winter.  Their  three  youngest 
children  were  left  in  the  colony  that  they  might  undergo  some  preparation 
for  further  change  of  climate  after  leaving  their  tropical  birthplace;  and 
the  parents,  with  two  of  the  elder  children  who  had  been  at  school  in  New 
Zealand,  arrived  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  settled  at  Wood- 
iMidge,  in  Suffolk,  where  Mr.  Calvert  was  to  assist  in  the  final  revision  of 
the  Iljian  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  concert  with  the  Hector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Woodbridge,  who  was  then  the  editorial  superintendent  of  the 
Bible  Society. 

Here  Mi«.  Calvert  found  herself  for  the  first  time  the  mistress  of  an 
English  home ;  and  it  was  a  charming  thing  to  see  how  she  began  by 
framing  everything  on  the  free  fashion  of  the  old  Mission-house  life.  The 
most  timid  forgot  their  fears  in  the  open  light  of  her  smile;  and  the 
suffering,  bowed  with  secret  trouble,  soon  learned  the  way  to  that  most 
onconventional  home,  where  they  could  always  command  ready  and  warm 
sympathy.  And  if  any  who  were  accustomed  to  trade  on  their  wants, 
found  how  liberally  kindness  was  dealt  out  there,  they  were  not  long  in 
discovering  also  that  it  was  administered  by  one  whose  natural  and  well- 
practised  shrewdness  disconcerted  their  most  plausible  inventions.  Those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  inner  love  of  that  household,  will  always 
reckon  the  privil^e  amongst  the  most  precious  of  their  lives. 

Before  things  were  well  settled  in  the  new  abode,  Mrs.  Calvert  freely  put 
her  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church,  and  worked  as  diligently  and  as 
lovingly  amongst  the  afflicted  and  the  poor  at  Woodbridge  as  she  had  done 
at  Lakemba  or  Viwa. 

Here  at  last  she  had  the  joy  of  gathering  all  her  children  around  her, 
the  little  ones  having  come  safely  from  Australia ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  her 
life  was  to  be  blessed  with  the  comparative  repose,  so  well  earned,  of  com- 
pleted home  happiness  in  her  own  land. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  more  quiet  period,  Mrs.  Calvert  was 
suddenly  laid  aside  by  an  accident^  in  which  she  suffered  a  compound 
fractmre  of  a  knee^iap.  Although  this  caused  her  very  little  pain,  it 
impoeed  the  unwelcome  necessity  of  absolute  rest.  She  was  attended  by  a 
<k)ctor  who  was  himself  already  stricken  by  a  fatal  disease,  but  had  no 
knowledge  of  personal  religion.  The  piety  which  he  saw  exhibited  in  his 
patient,  not  only  in  uncomplaining  endurance,  but  in  a  bright  serenity 
which  was  never  disturbed,  so  impressed  him,  that,  all  unknown  to  her,  he 
sought  for  himself  the  secret  of  her  courage  and  happiness.  After  her 
recovery,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  give  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  beautiful  example  which  kad  guided  him  to  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  about  four  years,  while  Mr.  Calvert  was  still  engaged  in  his  revision 
vork,  news  came  of  death  amongst  the  Missionaries  in  Fiji,  and  it  was 
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determiiMd  that  the  last  mnf oroements  which  wen  to  oonie  from  ISm^^ 
should  be  sent  oat  at  onoe ;  and  six  jomng  man  and  their  mvn^  togellM 
with  another  devoted  ooaple  for  the  Friendly  Tslands^  were  set  apart  f<i 
this  immediate  service. 

Those  who  witnessed   in  the  Woodbridge  home  the  debate  and  th 
dedaion  of  the  question  that  then  arose,  can  never  forget  it.    One  of  tli 
strongast  and  most  experienced  men  had  lately  fallen  in  the  week  o« 
yonder.     Were  these  dear  young  reomits  sofficiant  to  meet  the  exigeM 
which  had  thus  arisen  ?    Was  it  well  to  let  them  go  alone?    It  is  wil 
the  unqpoken  meaning  of  that  question,  as  for  the  moment  it  aeemsd  I 
threaten  the  mother's  very  life,  that  we  have  now  to  da      A  wanwiy 
more    dinging    love   than    hers    for   her   dariings    never    filled    anf 
woman's    heart      ^le    steadfastly,    and   with  a  pitiful    look    of  pain,, 
faced  the  angiiinh  that  was  coming  dose  upon  her;  and  before  any  ooe 
had  dared  to  put  the  momentous  question  into  words,  she  solemnly  answered 
it    'We  must  go  back,' she  said,  'to  Fiji.'    But  the  duldren?    They 
could  not  go  back.    No ;  she  saw  it  alL    She  knew  the  Lord  called  for 
her  husband  and  her  to  do  His  work ;  and  though  her  heart  all  bat  brdo, 
it  trusted  in  Him  that  He  would  care  for  her  dear  ones.    These  servants  of 
the  Lord  had  endured  many  afflictions  together  in  the  Master's  ssrvice,  bat^ 
this  was  the  heaviest  of  all.    It  was  the  costliest  sacrifice  they  had  beeo 
required  to  render,  and  it  was  presented  with  unreserved  loyalty. 

On  the  voyage  out,  the  younger  members  of  the  Mission  party  learned  to 
love  Mrs.  Oalvert  with  a  devoted  affection,  lliere  are  few  things  could 
give  such  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  her  unsdfishness,  as  the  fact  that  in 
sea  niclmenn,  from  which  she  always  su£bred  much,  she  yet  made  it  possiUfl 
to  look  after  the  comfort  of  others.  She  at  once  gave  all  the  stores  of  bee 
wide  experience  for  the  benefit  of  her  companions,  e^Mcially  of  the  yoonj 
wive&  Thus  they  got  the  advantage  of  many  a  little  expedient  for  adding 
comfort  to  a  life  on  ship-board.  She  met  them  in  Glass,  and,  weatha 
permittixig,  drilled  them  in  the  dements  of  the  Fijian  language,  while  Mr 
Oalvert  was  performing  the  same  offices  for  their  husbands.  The  passage  fien 
Sydney  to  the  islands  was  very  tiding  to  patience  and  Christian  temper 
for  the  accommodation  on  board  the  John  Wtaley  was  overtaxed,  and  the; 
had  much  sickness.  Through  all,  notwithstanding  her  own  snfierings  and  th 
repreesed  anguish  of  her  soul  in  leaving  her  children,  Mrs.  Calvert's  oheerf a 
courage  was  the  light  that  brightened  all  the  rest 

On  his  reaching  Fiji  again,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Calvert  should  settl 
at  Levuka,  on  the  Island  of  Ovalau.  This  place  had  in  recent  yeu 
become  a  centre  of  great  importance.  The  islands  were  attractiug  mot 
and  more  the  notice  of  the  commercial  world,  and  the  qxread  of  Christianit 
had  made  it  possible  for  white  men  to  traffic  or  to  dwell  in  safety  in  alma 
all  parts  of  the  group.  Trade  had  greatly  increased,  and  its  chief  emporioi 
was  at  Levuka.  Here  was  the  best  anchorage,  and  therefore  the  place  vs 
visited  by  all  the  mercantile  vessels  and  ships  of  war  belonging  to  ti 
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£iiglifihy  AmerieaOy  or  French  navies  which  came  to  Fiji.    At  this  town 
also  was  the  xesidenoe  of  hoth  the  English  and  the  American  consul. 

It  will  he  readily  seen  that  all  these  facts  told  seriously  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  mistress  of  the  Levuka  Mission-house.  Naval  officers  of 
different  nations,  scientific  travellers^  and  other  distinguished  visitors 
enjoyed  her  ready  hospitality.  Sometimes  wanderers  were  thus  brought 
under  a  good  influence  to  which  they  had  long  be0n  strangers.  '  She  made 
me  think  of  my  mother/  said  a  weather-beaten  sailor,  brushing  a  tear  from 
his  cheek ;  *  and  her  kind  words  and  good  cup  of  tea  brought  home  back  to 
me.'  Even  the  very  *  beach-eombers ' — flawless  settlers  of  the  Pacific 
Islands — ^would  lift  their  hats  at  the  mention  of  her  name. 

The  younger  members  of  the  Mission  who  had  come  out  with  her,  she 
had  taken  fully  into  her  large,  generous  love,  and  they  learned  to  call  her 
mother.  She  never  wearied  in  her  thoughtful  kindness  towards  them ;  and 
when  they  were  scattered  in  distant  stations  throughout  the  group,  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  she  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities of  sending  to  them.  Many  a  time  the  information,  generally  kept 
secret  until  the  last  moment,  would  somehow  reach  her  that  a  dmoe 
belonging  to  some  far-off  island  was  going  to  start  on  her  return  voyage  at 
<iajhreak;  and  she  would  sit  up  hour  after  hoiur,  writing  up  all  the  news 
which  had  reached  the  principal  port^  and  adding  words  of  good  cheer,  for 
the  help  of  the  lone  workers  away  yonder,  to  whom  these  letters  were  '  as 
<x>ld  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul.'  Then,  bad  sailor  as  she  was,  nothing  was 
allowed  to  keep  her  away  from  the  Missionaries'  wives  when  they  specially 
needed  her  presence  and  help.  Sometimes  in  a  native  canoe,  sometimes  in 
an  open  boat,  and  at  best  on  some  schooner,  on  the  deck  of  which,  if  the 
leather  were  decent,  she  could  sleep  with  entire  comfort,  she  journeyed  on 
her  errands  of  love. 

The  faculty  of  making  herself  comfortable  with  the  slenderest  means, 
Mrs.  Calvert  possessed  in  an  excellent  degree.  The  inconveniences  and 
annoyances  which  embittered  the  lives  of  others,  and  made  them  sadly 
eloquent  with  complaint,  she  insisted  upon  rating  at  a  small  valud ;  while 
her  warm,  trustful  hetfrt  had  an  affinity  for  all  that  was  good  and  helpful 
and  merciful,  which  made  her  discover  and  assimilate  blessings  which  some- 
timee  had  been  unsuspected  until  she  found  them  out.  This  faculty  made 
her  a  model  comforter.  Under  the  spell  of  her  cheerful  piety,  despondent 
souls  found  themselves  surprised  into  hopefulness;  while  her  strong  good 
sense  and  simple  sagacity,  expressed  in  a  few  words  of  child-like  modesty, — 
as  if  she  were  saying  the  most  unimportant  thing  in  the  world, — ^would 
often  point  the  way  out  of  difficulties  which  were  sorely  perplexing  other 

hrains  and  hearts.    In  not  a  few  instances,  one  of  these  quiet  little  speeches, 
put  almost  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  jest,  has  been  enough  to  stop  some  one 

(rom  following  an  ill-considered  and  unwise  eounsel. 
In  nursing  the  sick  and  ministering  to  the  sorrowful,  she  never  seemed 

to  intrude,  inasmuch  as  she  had  in  perfection  the  beautiful  power  of  putting 
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herself  doee  alongside  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  impossiblB  to  measure  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  natives  by  her  consummate  skill  in  nursing.  Id 
many  a  Fijian  home  to-day,  pain  \b  alleviated  and  sickness  controlled  bv 
expedients  of  kindness  and  simple  arts  of  healing  which  were  first  revealed 
by  her  teaching  and  example.  At  Levuka,  too,  she  had  full  opportnnitv 
for  the  exercise  of  these  gifts  amongst  white  men, — sometimes  broken  dowD 
by  their  own  vices, — and  amongst  their  widows  and  orphans,  sudd^ily  left 
desolate  in  a  foreign  land.  Not  deteired  by  their  sins,  but  seeing  only 
their  trouble,  she  ministered  to  all  with  the*  like  readiness  of  love.  Whec, 
after  her  departure  from  Fiji,  a  meetuig  was  held  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  in  Levuka,  and  the  subject  of  a  suitable  matron  ms 
discussed,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  said  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nettleton, 
'  We  want  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Calvert  When  she  visited  my  people,  she 
did  not  ask,  "  Are  you  Catholic  ?  "  or  "  Are  you  heathen  ?  "  or  "  Are  pti 
Wesleyan  ?"  but  "Are  you  sickV  and  "  What  can  I  do  for  you?"' 

The  Mission  being  well  manned,  well-worked,  and  in  vigour  and 
prosperity,  Mr.  Calvert  returned  to  England  in  the  early,  part  of  1B66, 
when  he  settled  down  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  as  a  Supernumerary  Minister, 
resting  after  long  and  arduous  toil.  And  here,  rejoicing  once  more  in 
having  some  of  her  children  about  her — for  some  were  grown  up  and 
scattered  here  and  there — Mrs.  Calvert  fell  at  once  into  her  old  ways  of 
quiet  work,  meeting  a  Class,  and  finding  out  for  their  help  the  sick,  the 
mourners  and  the  needy,  and  endearing  herself  to  Christian  people  of  all 
Churches.    Thus  six  calm,  but  busy  years  were  spent 

Then  came  another,  and  a  great  and  unexpected  change.  Although  the 
now  veteran  Missionary  was  occupying  his  rest  with  a  great  deal  of  active 
service,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  strength  for  further  work  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  settle  down  in  prolonged  quietness.  His  second 
daughter  had  been  three  years  in  South  Africa,  whither  she  had  gone  on 
account  of  her  health ;  and  bad  news  of  her,  which  had  lately  arrived,  made 
the  mother^s  heart  long  to  be  with  her  failing  child.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Calvert  accepted  an  appointment  to  Bloemfontein.  But  before 
they  started  on  their  new  mission,  the  parents'  hettrts  were  overwhelmed 
with  grief  in  hearing  of  Sarah's  death.  They  were  at  once  released  from 
their  engagement  ]  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  their  very  loss  was  setting 
them  at  liberty  for  fresh  work,  and  they  put  themselves  without  restriction 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Special  help  was  just  then 
needed  at  the  South  African  Diamond  Fields,  and  there  they  consented  to 
go  and  serve. 

Accompanied  by  their  youngest  daughter,  they  again  left  England  in 
October,  1872,  and  after  calling  at  several  places,  reached  Bloemfontein, 
where  their  Sarah  lay  buried,  just  before  Christmas. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  they  set  out  on  the  wagon-journey  to  the 
Diamond  Fields ;  and  they  remained  at  Kimberley  for  nearly  two  years. 
Here  Mrs.  Calvert's  long-continued  good  health  began  to  show  signs  of 
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ingy  though  as  yet  there  was  no  cause  which  she  would  acknowledge 
)e  sufficient  for  abating  her  usual  full  employment  in  all  good  works. 
)  next  station  was  at  Potschef  stroom,  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  whence, 
s*  sixteen  months,  they  removed  to  Pietermaritzberg.  Here  they 
lained  for  six  months,  and  then  spent  nearly  two  years  at  Durban, 
N^ataly  after  which  they  returned  to  Kimberley,  and  stayed  more  than 
>  years  at  the  Diamond  Melds. 

4^one  of  these  changes  had  wrought  any  permanent  improvement  in 
8.  Calvert^s  health  ;  and  loving  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  hope  of 
ing  hearts,  could  not  help  seeing  tJiat  her  strength  was  gradually  break- 
:  down.  An  incurable  cough,  frequently  accompanied  by  low  fever,  was 
sting  her  away ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1881  she  left  for  England, 
ere  she  landed  on  April  20th.  The  years  spent  in  Africa,  though  in 
ry  different  circumstances,  were  marked  by  all  the  same  characteristic 
tures  which  have  been  already  hastily  sketched  as  belonging  to  her 
ath  Sea  life.  There  was  not  a  place  visited  in  either  of  the  Colonies, 
lere  there  were  not  left  friends  who  deem  it  among  the  most  precious 
ings  of  their  life  that  they  knew  Mrs.  Calvert,  and  enjoyed  her  sym- 
thy  and  Christian  love. 
Her  friends,  who  saw  her  on  her  return  home,  were  painfully  shocked 

her  altered  appearance ;  and  it  was  almost  more  touching  to  note  how 
e  old  brave,  bright,  unselfish  spirit  asserted  itself  as  cheerfully  as  ever, 
le  was  little  disposed  to  talk  about  herself,  but  was  ready  to  converse 
ith  lively  interest  about  the  concerns  and  prospects  of  the  Missions  she 
bd  just  left,  and  the  friends  she  had  learned  to  love  in  Africa,  especially 
lOae  with  whom  she  had  been  in  times  of  their  trouble  and  sorrow. 
The  worst  fears  on  Mrs.  Calvert's  account  were  now  confirmed  by  a 
edical  examination,  which  discovered  serious  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and 
mceforth  she  who,  all  her  life  long,  had  mixxistered  to  ethers,  became  the 
)ject  of  the  tender  and  devoted  nursing  of  those  to  whom  she  was  un- 
leakably  dear.  During  the  summer  she  was  able  to  visit  her  relatives, 
id  a  few  of  the  many  friends  who  longed  to  have  her  in  their  homes  ; 
ad  in  September  she  settled  down,  with  her  husband  and  eldest  daughter, 
t  Torquay.  Here  she  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  arrangements,  and 
»med  to  be  at  perfect  rest  from  the  moment  she  entered  her  '  little  Eng- 
sh  home' — as  she  called  it.  And  here,  for  two  months,  she  appeared  to 
ain  strength. 

Into  the  sanctuary  of  that  little  home  we  are  permitted  to  take  a 
fivileged  glance.  The  autumn  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  sitting-room, 
ighting  up  with  a  warm  glow  the  couch  at  ^  mother's  window.'  A  quiet 
ight  that  came  from  beyond  the  sun  played  upon  the  worn  face  lying  there 
n  wondrous  content  and  perfect  peace,  as  the  dear  invalid  offered  the 
olent  sacrifice  of  musing  thankfulness,  or  joined  in  family  talk,  or  listened 
to  reading,  or  to  her  daughter's  singing  to  the  little  organ. 

She  insisted  upon  getting  up  to  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  when 
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urged  to  have  her  breakfast  quietly  in  bed,  would  say :  '  No,  I'm  tired  of 
bed,  and  I  love  to  sit  down  with  father  and  Lakai/  This  was  her 
daughter's  Fijian  pet  name.  After  prayers,  and  the  settling  down  of  the 
little  household,  she  would  rest  in  a  chair  by  the  firedde,  reading.  Thai 
she  would  remain  for  an  hour  together  with  her  Bevised  Testament, 
having,  as  she  sometimes  said, '  a  chat  with  Paul,'  or  perusing  some  book 
that  spoke  to  her  in  the  tones  she  needed.  Just  before  the  daylight  faded, 
she  had  tea,  and  then  turning  again  to  the  fire  for  what  she  called  *  our 
lazy  time,'  would  look  at  her  daughter  with  indescribable  tenderness  and 
delight,  saying,  '  Mother  and  her  sweet  Lakai ! '  And  so  the  two  would 
talk  on  together,  going  over  the  years  of  separation,  or  further  back  to  her 
own  early  life,  and  those  first  days  in  Fiji.  And  then  her  love  spoke  its 
yearnings  for  her  other  dear  children,  one  by  one,  some  at  a  far  distance, 
and  all  occupied  in  their  own  centresof  life.  Presently,  as  the  oonversatiaD 
drew  in  more  closely,  she  would  begin  to  tell  concerning  herself :  '  It  is  all 
peace  within.  I  just  leave  myself  entirely  in  my  Heavenly  Father's  hands, 
and  have  no  anxiety  about  the  future.  I  know  that  if  He  sees  fit  to 
send  me  greater  sufiering,  He  will  give  greater  grace  to  bear  it.'  And  so 
the  days  went  on,  in  so  happy  a  calm  that,  notwithstanding  fiequ^t 
sufiering,  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  for  her  many  a  month  yet  d 
carefully-sheltered  life. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  she  was  greatly  brightened  by  the  arrivBl 
of  her  youngest  son  from  Africa,  and  two  days  after  drove  to  the  station 
to  see  Mr.  Calvert  start  on  a  journey  to  attend  some  Missionary  services 
at  Bradford.  On  the  following  Sunday  she  was  not  so  well,  but  would 
attend  the  chapel,  as  she  longed  to  '  go  with  the  boy'  once  more.  There 
she  heard  her  last  sermon ;  and  the  text  came  as  a  message  of  ipc&pKoJdxm : 
'  Beloved^  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  which  ie  to  try  you, 
as  though  some  strcmge  thing  happened  unto  you*  That  evening  new  and 
distressing  symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  thenceforward  her  appetite 
failed,  and  her  strength  slowly  and  steadily  wasted  away.  She  had  her 
last  drive ;  and  by  degrees  it  became  an  event  for  her  to  be  fully  dressed. 
And  thus  the  time  went  on  until  Christmas,  and  the  year  of  suffering  and 
waiting  drew  to  its  close.  During  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  year 
she  slept  a  good  deal,  and  woke  up  refreshed  as  Mr.  Calvert  was  leaving 
for  the  Watchnight  service.  Her  daughter  and  son  remained  with  her, 
reading  her  favourite  Psalm,  the  121st,  and  beloved  hymns.  A  little 
before  midnight  she  prayed  long  and  fervently ;  and  then  the  new  year's 
hymn, '  Come,  let  us  anew  Our  journey  pursue,'  was  read. 

On  January  4  th,  1882,  she  greeted  her  doctor  with  a  smile,  saying,  Tve 
had  such  a  lovely  sleep,  doctor.'  In  the  course  of  the  day,  she  would 
insist  upon  her  daughter's  going  for  a  walk,  bidding  her  not  to  hurry  back. 
But  she  was  glad  to  see  her  come  iu  again  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  for 
she  was  feeling  worse.  She  said,  '  You  came  just  as  I  wanted  you.  God 
has  helped  us  through  so  beautifully ! '    A  changed  look,  impossible  to 
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deseribe  or  to  miflunderstand,  came  over  her  face  as  she  said,  *  I  feel  so 
strange  all  over/  And  thus  the  winter  evening  darkened  upon  her  and 
upon  the  watchers  weeping  beside  her,  who  listened  for  her  few  faint  words, 
in  which  she  spoke  lovii^y  of  her  absent  ones,  and  said, '  We  must  all 
meet  in  heaven  * ;  and  presently,  for  the  last  time,  they  heard  the  voice  of 
her  prayer :  *  Precious  Jesus,  take  me  to  Thyself ! '  At  eight  o'clock  that 
evening  the  prayer  was  answered. 

Maiy  Calvert  had  lived  sixty-seven  years.  Nearly  thirty  of  these  were 
spent  in  active  Mission  service  abroad.  In  the  foregoing  sketch  there  are 
imperfectly  indicated  the  features  which  seem,  to  the  reverent  recollection 
of  love,  to  have  most  marked  her  character  and  life  and  work.  The 
affecium  which  has  penned  the  lines  is  unconscious  of  having  concealed 
anything  necessary  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait,  except  it  be  that  its 
exodlendes  have  been  toned  down  by  a  jealous  fear  lest  those  who  knew 
not  this  well-beloved  one  should  discredit  her  memory  by  deeming  the 
description  to  be  overdrawn.  All  into  whose  lives  has  come  the  blessed- 
ness of  having  Mrs.  Calvert  for  a  friend,  will  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  the  writer  of  this  brief  record,  in  that  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  meek  goodness,  the  cheerful  courage,  the  bounteous  kind- 
liness, the  ungrudging  devotion  of  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  lives 
he  has  ever  known — a  life  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  illustrated,  in  a  rare 
degree  of  completeness,  the  sacred  word,  '  Bear  ye  one  another^s  burdens, 
and  so/tdfil  the  law  of  Christ.* 


THE  NEW  CONFERENCE  CATECHISMS. 
BT  THB  RBV.  DR.  RIGG. 

Is  his  Journal,  under  date  Sunday,  children  of  six  or  seven  years  old. 

April    11th,   1756,    John    Wesley  Certainly  you  ought  not  to  teach  it 

writes:  'I  met  about  an  hundred  them  against  your  own  judgment, 

children,  who  are  catechised  publicly  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  far 

twice  a  week.    Thomas  Walsh  began  better  to  t^h  them  the  short  cate- 

this  some  months  ago  ;  and  the  fruit  chism  prenxed  to  the  Instructions 

of  it  appears  already.     What  a  pity  for  Children*    The  Insinuations  for 

that  all  our  Preachers  in  every  place  Children  had   been  drawn   up  by 

have  not  the  zeal  and  wisdom  to  Wesley  in  the  year  1743,  the  year 

follow  his  example.'    This  was  in  m'wYiichth&Rulesqf  the  Society  vvece 

Dublin,  when  the  Methodist  Society  first    issued    by    himself    and    his 

in  England  was  only  about  fifteen  brother  for  the  use  of  the  '  United 

years  old,  and  in  Ireland  had  only  Societies,'  and  the  year  before  the 

been    planted    nine    years.     What  holding  of  the  first  Conference.  And 

catechism    Walsh    used     does    not  the  *  short  catechism '  prefixed  to  the 

appear,  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  Instructions  was  intended  for  the 

whether  it  was  that  of  the  Church  use    of    the  children  of    the    first 

of  Englniid,  since  of  this  catechism  Methodists.    So  early  did  the  pre- 

Wealey  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Miss  sdent  spirit  of  Wesley  recognise  even 

Bishop,    in    1776 :     '  Our    Church  for  his  '  Society,'  whilst  it  remained 

Catechism  is  utterly  improper  for  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  the  need  of  some  form 
of  catechetical  instruction  different 
from  that  provided  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  adapted  to  the 
Evangelical  tone  and  teachings  of 
Methodism.  When  that  'Society' 
had  grown  up  into  an  independent 
Church,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  the  *  short  catechism ' 
being  no  longer  adequate  or  in  all 
respects  suitable,  the  Methodist 
Conference  determined  to  make  fit 
and  worthy  provision  for  the  cate- 
chetical requirements  of  the  children 
of  the  Methodist  people.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1821,  the  Con/erenoe  Gate- 
chiams,  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  issued, 
having  been  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
labour  of  Richard  Watson,*  but  also 
revised  by  a  special  committee 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Conferenca  These  catechisms  were 
of  high  ezoellenoe,  and  besides 
serving  the  needs  of  the  English 
'  Connexion '  for  sixty  years,  were  in 
Tise  for  thirty  years  among  the 
American  Methodists.  In  1852, 
however,  the  great  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  States  published 
its  own  'Catechisms,  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3,'  No.  3  being  an  expanded  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  rather  than  a 
catechism  for  children — a  system  of 
theology  in  a  condensed  form.  And 
now,  in  1882,  after  an  interval  of 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  English 
Conference  has  determined  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  excellent  catechisms 
of  1821,  catechisms  of  still  higher 
excellence^  answering  to  the  increased 
light  and  volume  of  theological 
thought  and  feeling  which  has 
gathered  within  the  consciousness 
of  Methodist  'pastors  and  teachers' 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  in  rela- 
tion especially  to  itie  needs  and 
capacities  of  children  placed  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  Christian 


parents  and  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  yeejr  which  sees  com- 
pleted the  Wesleyan  -  Methodist 
Church  Book,  for  use  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  including  ihe 
revised  occasional  Offices  or  formti- 
laries,  has  also  seen  the  completed 
revision  of  the  First  and  Second  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Conference.  Of  these  the  First  is 
designed  for  children  of  tender  years, 
the  Second  for  children  not  so 
young. 

No  fully  organized  collective 
Church,  including  within  itself  many 
congregations,  and  having  '  its  seed 
•"^ithin  itself,'  'wherein  there  is  life,' 
can  be  complete  without  a  catechism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  doubt  whether, 
since  the  printing-press  and  the 
Beformation  transformed  the  con- 
ditions of  Church-life  and,  indeed,  of 
Christian  life,  any  such  Church  has 
longsubsisted  without  itscatechism.t 
In  the  times  of  the  early  Church, 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Boman 
empire,  catechetical  instruction  wa^ 
of  necessity  merely  oral ;  althon^ 
it  seems  probable  that  its  practice 
and  traditions  tended,  not  indeed 
to  stereotyped  uniformity,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  but  to  a  general  agree- 
ment of  method  and  phraseology, 
coupled  with  the  systematic  use  of 
certain  forms  of  prayer  and  of  creed- 
profession.  This  oral  catechizing 
was  in  those  ages  in  universal  use. 
Not  only  heathen  converts,  postu- 
lants for  admission  into  the  Church, 
were  catechized  before  their  baptism, 
but  the  children  of  Christians  were 
catechized  sometimes  before  and 
sometimes  after  baptism.  With  the 
break-up  of  the  Boman  dominion 
and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  cateduzing 
came  to  an  end,  finding  no  revival 
during  the  '  dark  ages,'  although  we 


*  Mr.  Benson,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Watson,  died  a  few  months  after- 
wards.—Editor. 

f  The  fact  that  the  Greek  Church  is  still  without  an  authorized  Catechism  is  only 
an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule — it  is  an  exception  of  the  sort  which  proves  the 
rule,  as  the  well-informed  student  of  history  will  at  once  perceive. 
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are  told  that  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  in 
the  eighth  century,  published  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  in  (German 
for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
i^orant  people,  and  we  know  that 
Wydifib  did  the  like  in  England  for 
his  country-people,  adding  to  the 
Creed  and  tiie  Lord's  Prayer  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

'With  printing  and  the  Beforma- 
tion  came  a  large  and  rapid  up- 
growth of  catechisms.  In  1520 
Lather  published  his  first  Short 
Catechism,  and  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished other  catechisms  both  large 
and  small.  Calvin  published  a 
catechism  in  French  in  1536,  and  in 
Latin  in  1538.  Of  these  two  cate- 
chisms, thereepecti  ve  editions  of  1 54 1 
and  1545,  being  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  form,  were  speedily  trans- 
lated into  several  languages  and 
brought  into  general  use  among 
the  Churches  of  the  'Eeformed' 
confession.  The  famous  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  was  published  in 
1562,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
standards  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches.  The  Catechism 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England 
in  the  Prayer-books  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  was  inserted  in  the 
Order  of  Confirmation.  In  1604 
was  added  the  explanation  of  the  Ssr 
craments.  With  but  little  change,  the 
Catechism  was  confirmed  and  adopted 
by  Convocation  and  Parliament  in 
1661,  and  has  since  stood  in  the 
Prayer-bookof  the  Church  of  England 
as  it  is  found  to-day.  The  famous 
Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  are 
standard  forms  of  the  British  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  They  date  from 
1647-8.  The  best,  as  well  as  the 
chief,  of  the  Catechisms  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1566). 
The  more  important  even  of  the 
Sodnian  Chunshes,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  Poland,  possess  their  cate- 
chisms, drawn  up  by  leading  divines 


of  their  Confession.  All  these  cate- 
chisms have  been  used,  in  the  re- 
spective Churches,  chiefly  in  the 
systematic  preparation  of  young 
persons  —  baptized  children  —  for 
confirmation  or  first  communion. 

Independent  or  segregated  Churches 
— Congregational  Churches,  so  called 
—owning  no  mutual  organic  con- 
nection of  Churches  or  Ministers, 
and  having  therefore  no  common 
bond  of  Church  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  instruction 
and  training  of  the  young,  can  hardly 
have  any  common  provision  of  a 
catechism  for  use  among  them. 
Private  catechisms,  however,  have 
been  prepared  by  some  Congrega- 
tionalist  divines,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed, more  or  less  extensively,  in 
family  instruction.  Of  cateclusms 
used  by  Pastors  or  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  Congregation,  as 
such,  there  has,  I  presume,  been 
very  little  known  in  Independent 
Churches.  Dr.  Watts'  Catechism^ 
however,  to  name  this  only,  has 
been  a  widespread  blessing,  not  only 
in  family  instruction  among  Congre- 
gationaltsts,  but  among  others  who 
had  no  connection  with  Congrega- 
tionalism. Before  the  publication 
of  the  Conference  Catechisms,  Dr. 
Watts'  Catechism  was  used  in  some 
Methodist  families,  and  probably  also 
in  some  Methodist  Sunday-schoola 

The  Conference  Catechisms  of 
1821  owed  something  to  Wesley's 
Short  Catechism,  already  referred  to, 
something  also  to  Dr.  Watts'  Cate- 
chism, owed,  not  very  much  in 
quantity,  but  that  which  was  of 
much  importance,  to  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  owed, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  to  the  Shorter 
Westminster  Catechism.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Catechisms  were  a  compilation.  The 
parts  borrowed,  however,  were  so 
skilfully  adapted  and,  where  neces- 
sary, modified,  and  as  to  the  special 
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and  easential  points  of  Wedeyan 
theology,  de&iitiona  and  answers 
were  inserted  so  clear  and  happy — 
very  often  in  the  language  of 
Wesley  himself— that  the  Cate- 
chisms, as  a  whole,  presented  a  re- 
markably consistent  sammary  of 
Evangelical  truth.  Although  they 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  conglomerate, 
when  their  contents  are  historically 
analyzed,  they  left  no  impression  of 
incompleteness  or  inconsistency  on 
the  mind  of  either  teacher  or  taught. 
Methodists  generally  —  including 
most  of  our  theological  students  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  course- 
remained  unaware  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Catedusms,  or  that 
they  had  not  issued,  for  the  most 
part,  fresh  and  complete  from  the 
labours  of  Wesleyan  divines.  This 
fact  speaks  very  much  for  the  skill 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  the  work  of  preparing  these 
Catechisms  was  done  by  Richard 
Watson  and  other  theologians  of 
Methodism  sixty  years  ago.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  accom- 
plishing a  task  so  delicate^  so  difficult, 
and  so  responsible  as  that  of  pre- 
paring Catechisms,  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  Methodist  Church — at  that 
time,  sixty  years  ago,  comparatively 
in  its  callow  youtih — ^the  principle 
of  appropriating  and  adopting,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  tested  and  time- 
honoured  definitions  and  phraseology 
of  earlier  Churches,  was  a  principle 
recommended  by  its  wisdom  not  less 
than  by  its  modesty.  It  was  from 
the  fountains  of  high  theological 
authority,  under  the  sanction  of 
ancient  and  sacred  custom,  or  from 
the  most  cherished  teachings  of  the 
Founder  of  Methodism,  that  those 
portions  of  the  Catechisms  were  de- 
rived which  were  most  -liable  to  be 
exposed  to  criticism. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  it 
has  been  felt  that  Methodism  needed 
f^n  noesess  Catechisms  more  purely  and 


characteri^icaUy  herown :  catechisms 
to  a  larger  extent  an  emanation,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  from  her  own  life, 
more  perfectly  moulded  and  con- 
formed not  only  to  the  theology  of 
Wesley,  but  to  the  suggestions  of 
our  experience  as  a  Church,  as 
these  suggestions  have  accumulated 
during  the  last  half  century  of  our 
existence.  In  1821  Methodism  had 
barely  emerged  from  its  merely 
Society-stage  of  existence.  Now 
for  fifty  years  it  has  been  feeling, 
with  increasing  pressure  of  con- 
sciousness, that  it  ia  bound  to  re- 
cognise, express,  and  fulfil  all  that 
belongs  to  its  unique  position  as  a 
Church,  whether  as  respects  doctnne 
or  duty.  Methodism  is  now  a  con- 
fessed Church,  a  fully -appointed, 
fully-developed  Church.  It  is  in 
this  English  realm  the  representative 
evangelical  Arminian  Church.  Its 
special  theology  stands  equally  apart 
from  the  Calvinistic  postulates  and 
from  the  theurgic  sacerdotalism,  the 
sacramental  superstition,  which 
blights  with  a  heathenish  taint  the 
Christian  teaching  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  school,  which  affects  all  its 
Church  organization  and  life,  all  its 
views  as  to  conversion  and  regenera- 
tion, justification  and  sanctification, 
pastors  and  flock,  the  ministry  and 
the  sacraments.  Since  the  Oxford 
Anglo-Catholic  revival  which  b^an 
forty  years  ago,  the  theological  mind 
of  Methodism  has  learnt  as  to  these 
points  much  which  before  had  not 
been  brought  distinctly  forth  into 
consciousness.  The  new  Methodist 
Catechisms,  though  intended  prima- 
rily— not,  however,  solely — ^f oryoung 
children,  should,  of  necessity,  be 
shaped  and  inspired  in  accordance 
with  the  complete  experience,  as 
well  as  the  fundamential  theology 
of  Methodism.  In  them  Wesley's 
theology  must  be  clearly  mirrored ; 
but  in  them  also,  and  scarcely  less, 
must  the  experience  and  conscious- 
ness   of    the    present    oentuiy  be 
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reflected.  The  new  Catechiems  may 
well  be  expected  to  answer  to  the 
ChuTch-chiuracter  and  Church-life  of 
living  Methodism,  as  well  as  to  the 
precionsand  indestructible  Society- 
chanuster,  out  of  which  the  forces 
and  faculties  of  our  existing  Metho- 
dism have  developed:  a  character 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  aay 
must  always  be  essential  and  radiaJ 
in  true  Methodism. 

In  the  brief  account  which  is  now 
to  be  given  of  the  new  CaAechismB, 
and  in  the  comparison  here  and 
there  between  them  and  those  they 
are  intended  to  replace,  which  can- 
not but  be  included  in  such  an 
aooount,  however  brief,  the  observa- 
tions which  have  just  been  made 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is 
much  the  same  relative  difference 
between  the  new  First  and  Second 
Catechisms,  as  between  the  First  and 
Second  with  which  we  have  been  so 
long  familiar.  The  questions,  and 
especially  the  answers,  in  the  First 
Catechism,  are  shorter  and  simpler 
tban  in  the  Second.  The  more  dif- 
ficult and  comprehensive  aspects  of 
€k»pel  truth  are  reserved.  The 
limits  of  a  young  child's  thoughts 
and  enquiries  are  regarded  through- 
out, and  no  proof -texts  from 
Scripture  are  added  to  the  answers 
given.  The  Catechism  No.  II.  of 
American  Episcopal  Methodism  dif- 
fers from  the  No.  I.  of  that  Church 
in  one  respect  only,  namely,  that 
proof-texts  from  Scripture  are  added. 
Our  English  Catechinns  rteognise,  in 
the  form  of  the  questions  put  and 
in  the  style  and  compass  of  the 
answers  given,  the  intellectual  in- 
terval which  lies  between  the  con- 
cepdomB  of  the  child  of  five  or  six, 
and  of  the  boy  or  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  and  upwards. 

In  preparing  the  new  Catechisms, 
there  has  been  no  violent  or  gratui- 
tous departure  from  the  model 
ofiered  by  the  Catechisms  of  1821. 
The    fundamental   ideas   and    the 


general  form  and  order  of  thought 
are  alike  in  the  two  pairs.  There 
is  development,  not  contrariety, 
evolution,  not  discord.  One  chapter 
may  have  its  parts  unfolded  into 
distinct  chapters,  but  the  general 
symmetry  is  only  made  thereby  the 
clearer  and  fuller.  Or  a  chapter 
may  be  inserted ;  but  it  is  seen  at 
once  to  have  been  a  *  missing  link.' 
It  strengthens  the  cohesion  of  the 
whole,  and  completes  the  circle.  It 
fits  in  with  the  older  teachings  which 
precede  and  follow.  It  represents,  in 
its  place  and  measure,  the  up-growth 
into  consciouBPees  and  recognition^ 
of  the  pastoral  idea  in  Methodism 
during  the  last  half  centuxy.  It 
answers  to  the  developed  responsi- 
bilities which  the  completed  Church- 
character  of  Methodism  has  imposed 
on  its  Ministers  and  people. 

The  First  Catechism,  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  the  form  of  1821,  included 
chapters,  mostly  Very  short,  on  God; 
the  CrtaHon  of  Man;  the  Fall; 
Redemption  ;  and  JS^otwi  and  Bell : 
the  last,  however,  being  a  long 
chapter,withw4iichwereincorporated 
questions  and  answers  as  to  holiness 
of  heart  and  life,  our  duty  to  God 
and  man,  graoe  and  the  means  of 
grace,  also  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
The  new  First  Catechism  has  un- 
folded and  divided  the  last  chapter 
into  three  chapters,  entitled  respec- 
tively, JudgmerU  amd  the  Future 
StaJte^  Religion^  amd  The  Lord^e 
Prayer^  the  Bdirf^  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  This  will  at  once 
be  recognised  as  an  im^wovement, 
conducing  greatly  to  clearness  and 
simplicity.  An  exquisite  small 
chapter  is  also  inserted,  immediately 
after  that  on  Religion,  and  pre- 
ceding the  sacred  formularies  of  the 
last  chapter,  entitled  Jeeua  Christ 
and  LUUe  Children.  The  title  of  the 
fourth  section  is  changed  from 
'  The  Eedemption  of  Man,'  into  The 
JStUwUion  qf  Man. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  here 
no  change  in  the  general  plan  and 
outline  of  the  First  Catechism.  The 
onechapter  whichyas  to  its  substance, 
is  new,  is  only  a  personal  applica- 
tion to  little  children  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  foregoing  chapters:  it 
brings  all  to  a  focus  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ;  it  tries  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  little  children, 
the  meaning  for  them  of  the  Saviour 
and  His  atoning  love  and  work ; 
and  it  affords  a  glimpse  to  them,  at 
closing,  of  what  their  baptism  signi- 
fied for  them  and  their  whole  life. 
This  chapter  is,  accordingly,  in  the 
First  Catechism,  the  distinct  expres- 
sion of  that  pastoral  idea,  in  its 
especial  application  to  children  of 
tender  years,  the  increasing  recog- 
nition and  development  of  which 
has  so  hopefully  marked  the  history 
of  the  later  years  of  English  Metho- 
dism. 

I  may  venture  to  quote  this 
new  chapter  of  the  First  Catechism 
entire:  it  is  a  gem  not  unworthy 
to  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine. 

Of  Jbsus  Chbibt  and  Littlb 
Childksm. 

J>ae$  the  Saviowr  omte  fer  ekUdren  ? — 
Yes:  for  He  said,  'Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not.' 

Wa$  He  once  a  chUd  BivMelf?^ 
Tes,  and  we  read  about  His  infancy  in 
the  Gospels  of  8t.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

Do  we  know  anything  about  the  Saviour 
when  He  was  growing  up? — St.  Luke 
tells  us  that  when  He  was  twelve  years 
old  He  was  found  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

How  wai  He  a  pattern  to  ehXUhren  ? — 
We  read  that  He  grew  in  wisdom,  and 
was  subject  to  His  parents. 

May  children  hare  the  hleuing  (f  the 
XiordJeiutT— When  children  were  brought 
to  Him,  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms, 
put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them. 

J)oei  the  Lord  Jesve  lUten  to  ehUdren  ? 
— He  was  pleased  with  the  children  who 
cried  Hosanna  in  the  temple. 

May  children  know  the  Seripturei  .^~- 


Yes :  for  Timothy  knew  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  a  child. 

What  did  the  Lord  eay  about  childrm 
before  He  went  up  to  hearenT^Ke  said 
to  St.  Peter, « Feed  Mj  lambs.* 

May  children  receive  the  Holy  Gheet  ? 
—Yes :  for  GK)d  has  promised  to  pour  out 
His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  His  blessing 
upon  the  ofbpring  of  ffis  people. 

By  what  Hgn  is  it  shown  that  the  Lord 
is  the  Saniour  of  children  .^-^Children  are 
baptized  *into  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

What  u  'the  Name  of  the  Ihther^  and 
of  the  Son,  amd  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ?'— 
The  name  of  One  God  in  Three  Persons, 
blessed  for  evermore. 

How  miMt  you  remember  your  baptism* 
— By  seeking  graoe  that  I  may  become  a 
true  Christian,  and  serve  God  and  my 
Saviour  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

The  space  available  for  this  pfl^wr 
will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  com- 
parison between  the  chapters  of  the 
revised  and  of  the  original  first 
Catechism.  But  a  comparison  of 
the  first  chapter  in  eadi  will  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  spirit  of 
the  revision,  and  to  show  how,  while 
the  substance  of  the  teaching  may 
remain  the  same,  the  form  and  ex- 
pression may  often  be  more  speci- 
fically and  with  a  touching  simpli- 
city adapted  to  the  faculties  of  young 
children.  The  first  three  questions 
and  answers  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  former  First  Catechism  were  as 
follows  s 

'Who  made  you? — God  made 
me.  What  is  Qod?--God  is  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  Qua 
that  always  was,  and  always  will  be.' 
Here  the  words  Infinite  and  Eternal 
are  beyond  a  child  of  tender  years, 
the  epithet  Eternal  being,  moreover, 
made  unnecessary  by  the  explanatoiy 
clause  which  follows. 

In  the  new  First  Catechism  the 
corresponding  questions  and  answers 
stand  as  follows  s  '  Who  made  you  ? 
—God.  Who  is  God  ?— God  is  our 
Father  in  heaven.  What  is  God? 
— God  is  a  Spirit,  One  that  always 
was,  and  always  will  be.'  Here  the 
children  are  first  taught  Who  God  is. 
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before  it  is  explained  what  He  is; 
and    the    key-note    of   evangelical 
Arminian   theology,,  especially    for 
baptized  children,  is  struck  when  it 
is  said  that '  God  is  our  Father  in 
faeavesL*    Touches  similar  in  their 
general  character  are  found  every- 
where throughout  the  Catechism; 
simplicity  and  tenderness  beingstrik- 
ing  characteristics  of  this  first  manual 
of  early  instruction.    Thus  in  the 
section  on  Judgment  and  the  Future 
StcUBj  the  question    is  asked^   'In 
what  manner  will  they  serve  €rod  in 
heaven?'  and  the  answer  is,  *  We 
cannot  tell  how  they  wUl  serve  Him 
until  we  go  there.'     In  the  new 
chapter  on  Religion,  of  which  the 
germ    was    found    in    the    former 
Catechism  in  the  chapter  on  Heaven 
and  Heil^  the  thought  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  wisely  introduced  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  before  anything 
has  been  as  yet  said  respecting  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.    The  child 
is  taught  that  '  to  be  holy  in  heart 
is  to  &  changed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
flo  as  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  to 
love  God;'  and  that  'the  grace  of 
Ood  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
felt  in  our  hearts,  enabling  us  to  do 
what  otherwise  we  could  not  do.' 
The  child  ia  farther  taught   that 
*the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  is 
received  'only  through  our   Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'     Thus 
the  way  is  prepared  for  learning 
in  the  following  chapter,  the  chapter 
that  speaks    of    Jesus   Christ  and 
LkOe  Children,  that  'the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  the  name  into  which 
children  are  baptized,  is  '  the  name 
of    One    God   in   Three   Persons, 
Ueased  for  evermore.' 

Alike  in  the  original  and  the 
iBvised  forms  of  the  Catechism,  the 
doctrinal  portion  is  followed  by  a 
«hort  catedusm  of  Scripture  names, 
and  by  forms  of  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer  for  the  use  of  young 
ckuldren.  The  forms  of  prayer,  sweet 


and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  almost 
unaltered  in  the  revised  Catechism, 
and  the  changes  in  the  catechism  of 
Scripture  names  are  not  many.  A 
division  is  made  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  names ;  the 
title  of  Saint  is  given  to  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Aposties;  Eutychus  no 
longer  appears  as  a  name  of  terror 
to  children  sleeping  in  service  time, 
as  the  'youth  who  slept  at  sermon, 
and,  falling  down,  was  taken  up 
dead  f  Agrippa,  the  '  king  who  was 
almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,' 
is  no  longer  commemorated ;  Corne- 
lius, the  'devout  Gentile  soldier,' 
and  Lydia,  the  blessed  'woman 
whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,'  find 
a  place  in  the  gallery  of  distin- 
guished names;  Apollos  is  spoken 
of  as  'an  eloquent  teacher,  whom 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  instructed ' ;  and 
Titus  is  joined  with  Timothy  as  '  a 
companion  and  helper  of  St.*  Paul.' 
These  sum  up  the  chief  changes 
made  in  the  list. 

The  changes  made  in  the  levised 
Second  Catechism  are  not  only,  as 
would  aknoet  of  necessity  be  the 
case,  absolutely,  but  are  also  rela- 
tively, more  numerous  and  more 
important  than  those  made  in  the 
First  Catechism. 

In  the  original  form  the  successive 
chapters  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
Catechism  related  respectively  to 
God,  the  Creation  of  Man,  The  FaU 
of  Man,  The  BedempUon  of  the  World 
by  our  Lord  Jesue  Christ,  The  Holy 
Ghost,  The  Law  of  God,  The  Sacror 
menis.  The  Word  of  God  cmd  Prayer, 
and  Death  amd  Judgment.  In  the 
revised  Catechism  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  in  succession  are — ^I.  Of  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  with  three  sub- 
sections (1),  Jesfva  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity; (2),  The  Scriptures;  (3),  The 
Creed  and  Catechism,  11.  Of  God; 
with  two  subjections  (1),  God,  the 
Holy  Trinity;  (2),  TheAUribuies  of 
God,  III.  Of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence.    IV.  Of  the  Fall  qf  Man; 
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with  two  sub-fleotions  (1),  The  Fall; 
(2),  The  Tempter  and  TempkUicn, 
Y.  Of  The  Redemption  of  the  World 
hy  our  Lord  Jestu  Christ;  with 
three  sub-aectioiiB  (1),  Jeaue  Chriet 
the  Redeemer;  (2),  The  HwniUalum 
and  JSxaUation  of  Chriet ;  (3),  The 
Offices  of  Christ.  VL  Of  the  Gospel 
Salvation;  with  three  sub^ectioziB 
(1),  The  Gospel;  (2)  Bepentemoe  and 
Faith;  (3)  Fsrsonal  SalvaUon.  YII. 
Of  the  Holy  Spirit.  VIII.  Of  the 
LaiDofGod;  with  two  suh-seotions 
(1),  Tins  Law;  (2),  The  Law  and  the 
Gospel  IX.  Of  ths  Church  and  the 
Mea^u  qf  Grace;  with  five  sub- 
sections (1),  The  Church;  or,  Christ- 
ianSodety;  (2\TheSaeramen^;  (3), 
The  Word  of  God;  (4),  Worship 
and  Fro^fw  ;  (5),  Ths  Lord^s  Frwyer. 
X.  OfDteUhandJudgmefnit. 

In  oomparing  tdie  two  outlines,  it 
will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  leviaed 
Catechism  f oUowa  the  same  general 
order  of  thought  with  the  earlier 
one,  an  important  new  chapter  \b 
prefixed,  introductory  to  the  whole, 
in  whidi  the  Christian  Baligion, 
in  its  general  idea,  is  explain^  to 
the  young  learner  who  is  about  to 
become  acatechumen  or  an  enquirer 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  that  religion  in  detail  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  subjects 
of  the  following  chapters  being,  for 
the  most  part^  the  same  and  in  the 
same  order  as  in  theearliw  Cate- 
chism, the  analysis  of  the  subjects 
and  the  detailed  contents  are  deve- 
loped in  the  new  Catechism  with 
BJngiilar  oompreheusivenesB  and 
completeness.  Of  the  inchided  sub- 
sections, several  are  nearly  or  alto- 
gether new.  The  most  important 
of  these  sectional  additions  are  found 
in  the  chapter  entitled,  Of  the  Church 
omdiheMewnsofGraoe.  The  change 
of  title  here  is  instructive.  In  the 
original  Catechism  the  title  stood 
simply,  Of  the  Sacraments.  In  the 
revised  Catechism  the  introduction 
^-3  phrase  'the  Church'  marks 


the  fully-developed  position  into 
which  the  Methodist  Society  has 
grown,  almost  deq[>ite  of  itself,  since 
the  Catechism  was  compoeedinits  first 
form,  a  change  yet  more  distinctly 
indioited  and  emphasized  in  the 
sub-sections,  the  s^Murate  title  of  the 
first  of  these  being.  The  Church;  cr, 
Christian  Society. 

The  first  chapter — the  new  chap- 
ter on  Th^  Christian  BeUgion-^ 
an  admirable  feature  in  the  Bevised 
Second  Catechism.  Briefly,  sac- 
dnctLy,  suggeBtively«  it  expliuiig  the 
nature  of  the  sub|Bct  in  general  of 
which  the  Catechism  is  to  apeak,  and 
indicates  the  grounds  of  evidence 
and  authority  on  which  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  daim  the  attention 
and  the  confidence  of  the  young 
enquirer  and  student  in  what  he  is 
about  to  unfold  frwn  the  Scriptures 
as  to  divine  truth  and  the  &dth  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  a 
summary  of  Christian  evident,  brief 
but  remarkably  comprehensive,  given 
in  the  simplest  phrase  and  form, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  intelligenoe 
of  young  children,  but  yet  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  'duldsenof  a 
larger  growth,'  we  have  seen  nothing 
like  it.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  happier  than  the  opening  qoee- 
tions  and  answers  of  the  first  sab- 
section,  on  *  Jesus  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity.* 

'What  de  you  mean  hy  rsli^wn 7- Oar 
whole  duty  to  Qod  our  Creator.'  [An 
adzoirable  definition,  this,  of  reUgion  in 
general.]  'How  may  you  divide  that  duty  T 
— Into  two  ports:  What  we  have  to  belieTe, 
and  what  we  ha?e  to  do.  Who  it  the 
great  Teaeher  of  religion  f^Zespoe  C&rist, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer.  What 
do  you  caU  Hie  r^^t^um  ?— ChristianitT. 
Are  there  any  other  religions  in  the 
worlds — There  is  only  one  Divine  Teacher* 
and  only  one  true  religUm ;  bat  there 
have  been  many  false  teachers,  and  there 
are  many  false  religions.' 

The  nice  discrimination  as  well 
as  the  admirable  deamess  of  these 
questions  and  answers  are  deserving 
of  study. 
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How  Bipiij,  also,  and  howhappUy, 
does  such  an  introduction  as  this 
prepaie  the  learner  for  apprehending 
the  position  of  Christianitj  among 
the  various  religions  of  the  world, 
of  whidi  in  our  age  the  young  oome 
80  soon  to  hear,  and  the  relation  of 
himself  to  God  His  Creator,  and 
Jesus  Christ  His  Redeemer  and 
Saviour! 

The  first  two  sub-sections  of  this 
first  chapter,  entitled  respectively, 
Jettu  Ckrtst  and  ChrietianUy,  and 
The  ScriptwreSj  and  summarising, 
as  we  have  described,  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  as  the  Divine  religion, 
are  appropriately  followed  by  a  third 
subsection  on  The  Creed  amd  Cote- 
chiem.  The  learner  is  thus  enabled 
to  approach  the  study  in  detail  of 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion of  doctrine  and  duty,  with  a 
preliminary  consciousness  of  the 
authority  and  claims  of  that  revela- 
tioD,  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  creed,  and  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  catechetical  course  of 
instruction  on  which  he  is  about  to 
enter.  The  subject  which  he  is  to 
master  has  been  sufficiently  defined 
beforehand,  and  he  has  been  made 
acquainted  in  general  with  the  lead- 
iog  thoughts  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  explained  in  detail.  The  Creed 
taught  in  the  First  Catechism  is 
revived  in  the  scholar's  memory 
as  he  begins  the  study  of  the 
Second  Catechism.  The  Creed,  too, 
is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
form  of  Baptism,  of  which  the  bap- 
tized child  is  reminded.  The  final 
questions  and  answers  of  this  first 
cliapter  of  the  Catechism  are  not 
less  happy  than  those  with  which 
the  chapter  opens.  They  are  as 
follows : 

•  Wki/Uit ealledtluf  Apoitle^  Creed?— 
Bocaoae  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
Aportles'  testimony.  How  did  thu  Creed 
^^  ?—!%  is  an  enlargement  of  the  form 
(Bed  m  baptism.    How  U  the  Creed  an 
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enlargement  of  that  fifrm^—^ptmn  is 
"  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  first 
part  of  the  Creed  speaks  of  the  Father, 
Who  created  us ;  the  second  of  the  Son, 
Who  redeemed  us ;  and  the  third  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  Who  sanctifies  the  Church, 
assuring  us  of  forgiveness,  and  fitting  us 
for  everlasting  life.  May  we  Iwpe  for 
the  teaeUng  of  the  Holy  ^riTit?~Yee\ 
our  Saviour  promised:  "When  He,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come.  He  shall  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth  "  (John  zvi.  13) ; 
and  this  promise,  first  given  to  the 
Apostles,  belongs  to  all  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ.* 

Thus  the  young  catechumen,  as  a 
Christian  child,  inheriting  Christian 
ideas  and  influences,  is  introduced  to 
the  study  of  the  holy  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines, 
privileges,  and  duties,  as  taught  in 
the  sacnred  Scriptures. 

In  comparing  the  main  body  of 
the  revised  Sea>nd  Catechism  with 
the  Second  Catechism  of  1821,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed — and 
the  closer  the  examination  the  deeper 
will  be  the  impression — with  the 
thorough  and  minute  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  whole, — on 
every  question  as  well  as  every 
answer ;  and  on  the  selections  of  con- 
firmatory or  illustrative  passages  of 
Scripture,  whether  for  express  quo- 
tation or  for  reference — the  large 
number  of  illustrative  references 
given  to  Scripture  texts,  without 
actual  quotation,  being  a  new  and 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  revised 
Catechism.  While  none  of  the 
questions  or  answers  as  given  in  the 
earlier  Catechism  have  been  removed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  not 
one  appears  to  have  been  retained 
where  it  was  felt  that  an  answer 
needed  to  be  found  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
child,  or  in  more  predse  and  delicate 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  the  theology  of 
Methodism.  The  theology  is  that 
of  a  master  in  Israel,  the  dear  and 
simple  language  is  that  of  a  teacher 
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who  can  enter  sympathetically  into 
the  feelings  and  workings  of  a  child's 
mind.  This  combination,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  has  never  been  fulfilled  in 
any  other  catechism  as  it  is  in  this 
last  fruit  of  Wesleyan  theological 
thought  —  in  which,  while  one 
master-hand  has  drawn  the  outline 
and  done  the  most  also  of  the  de- 
tailed work,  some  of  the  best  and 
ripest  doctrinal  and  pastoral  theolo- 
gians of  Methodism  nave  also  taken 
a  full  and  effective  part;  and  all 
concerned  have  concurred  in  the 
final  result.  That  result  is  a  Cate- 
chism of  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  is,  in  its  form  of  expression, 
new;  while  the  ancient  spirit,  the 
true  aroma,  of  Wesleyan  theology 
pervades  the  whola  The  new  Cate- 
chism is,  in  fact,  more  perfectly 
Wesleyan  than  the  one  which  it 
supersedes.  There  is  less  in  it  of 
what  was  borrowed  from  other 
sources.  It  is  more  absolutely  in* 
spired  by  Wesleyan  ideas;  it  is 
moulded  throughout  more  entirely 
in  conformity  with  the  theology  of 
Methodism. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong,  to  give  illustrar 
tions  of  what  has  now  been  said. 
But  one  or  two  such  illustrar 
tions  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  general  statement  which 
has  now  been  made,  nor  adequate 
to  convey  any  true  idea  of  the  com- 
plete originality  of  form  and  phrase 
which,  shaking  generally,  may  be  said 


to  be  characteristic  of  the  new  Cate- 
chism. On  the  other  hand,  the 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer 
will  not  allow  him  to  ^ve  that 
ample  and  various  illustration  of  the 
chfloacter  of  the  newly-moulded 
Catechism  which  might  suffice  to 
warrant  the  language  he  has  used 
and  to  exhilnt  the  merits  of  the  new 
manual.  He  must  content  himself, 
therefore,  as  to  this  point,  with  re- 
ferring his  readers  to  the  Catechism 
itself.  The  only  important  excep- 
tion to  the  general  statement  he  has 
now  made  which  ought  to  be  noted, 
relates  to  'the  Law  of  God'  and 
'the  Lord's  Prayer.'  The  sections 
of  the  Catechism  relating  to  these 
subjects  are  not  lai^y  altered  from 
the  form  in  which  they  stood  in  the 
earlier  Catechism.  In  other  words, 
the  ethical  and  practical  portions  of 
the  Catechism  vary  much  less  from 
the  earlier  form  than  the  theological 
portions.* 

It  will  be  expected  that»  in  this 
sketch,  special  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  chapter,  new  as  it  is  not 
only  in  its  title  but  as  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  contents,  of  which 
the  subject  is  The  Church  and  thd 
Meant  of  Grace.  The  first  section 
of  this  chapter  shows  remarkable 
skill,  not  oidy  in  what  is  distinctly 
said,  but  also  in  what  is  not  said, 
and  in  what  is  barely  suggested. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  revising  com- 
pany is  represented  in  this  section. 


*  It  seems  necessary  here  to  mention,  in  a  note,  the  one  theological  answer  as  to 
which,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  regret  has  been  expressed  at  the  sabstitntion  which 
has  been  made  for  the  answer  giTen  in  the  Catechism  of  1821,  namely,  the  answer  as 
to  the  nature  of  regeneration.  The  earlier  Catechism  gave  Mr.  Wesley's  own  defini- 
tion, taken  from  his  masterly  sermon  on  The  New  Birth,  The  one  given  in  the  new 
Catechism  is  much  shorter  and  simpler,  bnt  less  distinct  and  fall.  It  may  indeed  be 
perhaps  regarded  as  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  being  adopted  or  assented  to  by  theo- 
logians who  make  regeneration  precede  fkith  and  <  effectual  repentance.'  Fidelity 
requires  the  writer  to  refer  to  this  point— the  doctrine  in  question  being  one  of 
primary  importance.  In  making  such  a  reference,  it  is  at  the  same  time  proper  for 
him  to  recognise  that,  if  there  be  here  a  blemish  in  the  new  Catechism,  he  cannot 
himself  be  absolved  from  his  share  of  personal  responsibility,  as  having  been  one  of 
the  oompany  of  revisers.  The  definition  in  question  teaches  that  *  regeneration  if 
the  work  of  God  in  the  soul,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  hefgoia  the  new  life  in  Christ 
esus.' 
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The  subject  of  the  section  bristles 
with  oontroversies,  and  yet  it  wtfs 
impossible  for  the  revisers  to  avoid 
dealing  with  it,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  so  much  zeal  for  the  Society- 
fellowship  of  Methodism,  and  in 
particular  for  the  maintenance,  in 
full  efficiency  and  acceptance,  of  the 
Class-meeting,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  is  said  and  felt  as 
to  Wesleyan  Methodism  being-  no 
longer  merely  a  Society,  but  having 
unfolded  into  a  Church,  with  a 
larger  scope  and  more  wide  and 
complex  responsibilities  than  could 
belong  to  any  mere  Society.  There 
are  controversies  as  to  these  points 
and  others  associated  with  them,  as 
to  the  respective  definition  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Society  and  of  a 
Church;  as  to  the  conditions  of 
Church  -  membership ;  as  to  the 
visibility  and  invisibility  of  the 
Church ;  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
unity — ^if  there  be  really  any  such 
organic  or  outward  unity — of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ.  Methodism 
also  holds  its  own  views  as  to  the 
truly  Scriptural  character  of  'United 
Societies  'or  of  a  Conne2noDal  Church. 
In  the  section  now  under  view  it 
would  have  been  unfitting  to  deal 
with  any  of  these  subjects  in  a  con- 
troversial spirit  or  in  an  argumenta- 
tive manner;  it  would  also  have 
been  undesirable,  if  not  unbecoming, 
without  controversy  or  argument,  to 
lay  down  dogmatically  veiy  definite 
views  on  points  eminently  disputable. 
How  the  revisers  have  steered  their 
way  amid  the  currents  and  quick- 
sands of  this  sea  of  controversy  and 
have  intimated  gently  views  true  to 
their  own  Church  without  challeng- 
ing or  contradicting  the  views  held 
in  other  Evangelical  Churches,  will 
be  seen  from  the  quotation  which 
follows: 

•  What  is  the  Chmreh  of  Christ  r^The 
KdHj  of  those  whose  bond  of  union  is 
faith  m  Christ  as  oar  Divine  Bedeemer 
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and  onr  Lord,  and  who  worship  God  in 
ITia  name. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  Church  ?— By  the 
visible  Church  is  meant  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  who  belong  to  Christian 
societies;  the  invisible  Church  is  the 
company  of  all  true  believers  in  every 
age. 

Is  the  Chtreh  one?— The  invisible 
Church  is  one  in  Christ;  but  visible 
Churches  may  have  and  have  many 
forms. 

Is  the  Church  holy ;»— It  is  called  to  be 
holy,  and  the  invisible  Church  is  holy ; 
but  there  may  be  many  unworthy  mem- 
bers in  the  visible  Church. 

^Matthew   xiu.    30,    47—50;    1   John 

ii.  19.] 
Is  it  the  Lord^»  will  that  all  should 
behngto  a  visible  Church  of  Christ?— 
Throughout  the  N^ew  Testament  this  ap- 
pears to  be  His  will. 
Acts  ii.  46,  47.    And  day  by  day,  con- 
tinuing steadfastly  with  one  accord 
in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
at  home,  they  did  take  their  food 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  God,  and  having  favour  with 
all  the  people.    And  the  Lord  added 
to  them  day  by  day  those  that  were 
being  saved. 
IMatthew  xvi.  18,  xviii.  17.  20 ;  Acts 
xiv.  23 ;  2  Corinthians  viii.  5:  Hebrews 
X.  26.] 
What  are  the  chirf  marks  by  which 
Christian  Churches   are  knmen  in   the 
«w*rf/*— Assembling  to  worship  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  observing  the  sacra- 
ments appointed  by  Him. 
[Ztt^tf  xxii.  19;  1  Corinthians  i.  2,  xi. 

26.] 
How  is  the  spiritual  life  of  a  Christian 
Church  best  maintained  ? -^  One  chief 
means  of  maintaining  it  is  close  spiritual 
fellowship  in  private  assemblies  of  the 
Church. 

What  was  the  practice  of  the  first 
Christians  ?—- HplntvLBl  fellowship  was 
one  of  the  special  marks  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  from  its  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

lAoU  ii.  42 ;  Colossians  iii.  16 ;  1  Thes- 
salonians  v.  14  ;  Hebrews  x.  25.] 
What  peculiar  provision  is  made  for 
spiritual  fellowship  among  the  Methodists? 
—They  meet  together  in  small  companies 
for  fellowship  and  mutual  edification. 

Why  do  the  Methodist  societies  use  the 
term  Connexion  ? — Because  many  sepa- 
rate societies  are  connected  or  united 
into  one.' 


The  section  on  the  Sacraments  is 
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very  carefully  and  wisely  drawn  up, 
and  will  give  wide-spread  satisfaction 
in  the  Connexion.  The  answer  to 
the  question  relating  to  the  privi- 
leges of  baptized  infants,  is  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  decision  of  the 
last  Conference  in  regard  to  the 
office  of  Baptism  for  Infants :  '  They 
have  the  outward  advantages  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  all  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  covenant 
are  assured  to  tibem  for  the  future 
when  they  shall  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Gospel/ 

The  account  given  in  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  chftfBcter  and  b^efits  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  excellent.  One  defect  there  may 
perhaps  appear  to  be  in  this  section. 
Some  would  perhaps  have  been  glad 
if  a  question  and  answer  had  been 
inserted  from  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, as  follows:  'How  do  the 
Sacraments  become  effectual  means 
of  salvation  ?  —  The  Sacraments 
become  effectual  means  of  salvation, 
not  from  any  virtue  in  them,  or  in 
him  that  doth  administer  them,  but 
only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ  and 
the  working  of  His  Spirit  in  them 
that  hy  faith  receive  them.'  And 
yet,  if  the  insertion  of  this  question 
had  been  suggested  to  the  revising 
committee,  they  might,  perhaps,  not 
unjustly,  have  thought  the  form  of 
it  needlessly  negative,  and  thus  even 
suggestive  of  errors  not  likely  to  be 
imbibed  by  those  who  intelligently 
apprehend  and  receive  the  positive 
explanations  of  the  truth  contained 
in  this  section. 

The  short  Catechism  of  Scripture 
History  which,  in  the  new  as  in  the 
original  Second  Catechism,  forms  an 
appendix  to  the  doctrinal  Catechism, 
has  been  greatly  enlarged,  much  im- 
proved in  every  way,  very  con- 
veniently divided  into  sections,  and 
now  forms  a  truly  instructive  and 
valuable     introduction    and    com- 


panion for  intelligent  young  persons 
to  the  study  of  the  ScripturoB.  It 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  oompre- 
hensive  and  condensed  manual  of 
Scripture  history  and  ecclesiastical 
information  to  the  end  of  the  first 
Christian  century.  With  this  in 
his  hand,  and  above  all,  in  his 
memory,  many  a  boy  or  girl  at  Sun- 
day-school wiU  find  the  way  opened 
to  the  dei^  and  vivid  understanding 
of  the  history  and  meaning,  in  its 
harmony  and  unity,  of  the  Divine 
Revelation  of  Redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

The  forms  of  daily  morning  and 
evening  prayer  for  private  use  which 
dose  and  complete  the  Catechism, 
are  very  little  varied  from  those 
which  closed  the  Second  Catechism 
of  our  earlier  days.  Perhaps  these 
prayers  are  too  elaborate,  but  they 
are  very  beautiful  and  impressive. 

In  the  course  of  years  it  may  be 
expected  that  these  revised  Gate- 
chisms,  like  their  predecessors,  mar 
have  again  to  be  revised.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  vastly  more 
time  and  pains,  and  the  concentrated 
labour  of  more  minds  of  trained 
theological  faculty,  have  been  given 
to  the  production  of  theseCatechisms, 
than  were  bestowed  on  their  pre- 
decessors. Perhaps,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  too  mudi  to  hope  that 
they  may  serve  the  Church  as 
long  as  the  Catechisms  of  1821  have 
done.  At  any  rate,  the  Connexion 
may,  without  any  misgiving,  be 
congratulated  on  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  such  manuals.  And  Dr. 
Pope,  by  whose  labours  chiefly, 
though  of  course  not  exclusively, 
this  result  has  been  accomplished, 
will  have  his  name  no  less  insepar- 
ablyassociated  with  theseCatechisms, 
than  was  that  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Richard  Watson,  with  the  two  which 
preceded  them. 
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Pabt  I. 


In  the  history  of  Christian  Mis- 
Kions,  a  special  interest  seems  to 
attai^  to  those  which,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  have  so  entirely 
cfaaDged  the  character  of  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  and  are  now  being  worked 
in  such  steadfast  hope  in  the 
Western  and  still  heathen  Isles. 

The  earliest  efforts  having  been 
made  in  the  Society  Isles,  the  light 
thence  radiated  westward,  dispelling 
the  dense  darkness  which  rested  on 
the  Navigators'  Isles,  the  Friendly 
Isles,  and  perhaps  most  deeply  of 
all  on  Fiji.  In  all  these  groups  the 
interest  was  intensified  by  the  per- 
sonal danger  which  the  messengers 
had  to  face;  danger  to  their  own 
lives  and  those  dear  to  them ;  and 
the  terrible  sights  sorrounding  them 
on  every  hand.  Far  to  the  north  lies 
an  isolated  group — ^the  Hawaiian,  or, 
as  toe  sometimes  call  them  (iguoring 
their  right  to  bear  their  own  name), 
the  Sandwich  Isles.  In  these  the 
progress  of  Mission-work  was  never 
impeded  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
natives ;  the  chief  difficulties  arose 
from  the  opposition  stirred  up  by 
bad  white  men.  The  story  of  the 
Hawaiian  Mission  differs  from  all 
others,  in  that  when  the  first  Chris- 
tian teachers  arrived  expecting  ter- 
rible opposition  from  the  priests  of 
the  idols,  to  their  amazement  these 
were  the  first  to  greet  them  as 
'  brother  priests,'  and  to  accept  their 
teaching,  their  old  faith  having 
literally  crumbled  away,  and  their 
idols  having  been  destroyed  by  their 
own  voluntary  act,  while  the  Mis- 
sion ship  was  actually  on  its  way 
from  Boston,  U.S.,  slowly  sailing 
round  Cape  Horn. 

This  had  been  a  most  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Hawaii.  At 
the  time  when  Captain  Cook  visited 
the  group  and  met  his  sad  death, 


in  1779,  each  isle  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  engaged  in  constant  inter- 
tribal warfare.  At  last  one  power- 
ful chief  gained  the  supremacy; 
victory  followed  his  course  wherever 
he  turned,  until  the  great  Kam- 
ehameha  wa^  the  acknowledged  king 
of  the  whole  united  group.  His 
renown  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  islandera  believed  him 
to  be  the  special  favourite  of  the 
gods,  and  that  opposition  to  his 
arms  could  be  of  no  avail.  In  a 
land  continually  subject  to  most 
appalling  earthquakes,  tidal  inunda- 
tions, and  terrific  eruptions  from 
ever-active  volcanoes,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Hawaaians  should  worship 
the  fiery  gods  of  the  crater  in  fear 
and  trembling.  The  supreme  ruler 
in  the  house  of  fire  was  the  goddess 
P61^,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  Pan- 
theon of  malignant  fire-spirits,  who 
exerted  their  power  only  for  evil, 
and  delighted  in  deeds  of  vengeance 
and  destruction,  causing  earthquakes 
or  pouring  lava-floods  on  the  fertile 
lands.  On  the  first  alarm  of  an 
eruption,  whole  herds  of  swine,  alive 
or  already  cooked,  were  thrown  into 
the  crater,  with  many  another  pre- 
cious offering,  to  secured  the  good- 
will of  these  mischievous  rulersof  the 
infernal  regions.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  early  days  of  Kamehameha's 
career,  he  was  sorely  harassed  by 
simultaneous  wars  on  Maui  and  on 
Hawaii — the  two  principal  isles — 
and  was  compelled  to  go  in  person 
to  the  former,  leaving  a  friendly 
chief  to  take  command  of  his  war- 
riore.  The  contest  would  have  been 
of  very  doubtful  issue,  but  as  the 
enemy  were  marching  across  the 
isle  to  attack  the  forces  of  Kameha- 
meha,  they  had  to  cross  the  shoulder 
of  Mauna-Loa,  the  great  active  vol- 
cano, and  were  compelled  to  camp 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crater, 
when  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  commenced.  Supeiv 
natural  darluiess  overspread  earth 
and  heaven,  weird  red  and  blue 
lights  flashed  in  awful  glare  from 
the  crater,  and  the  earth  rocked  so 
appallingly  that  the  stoutest  hearts 
quailed,  and  none  dared  to  move 
from  his  place,  lest  the  next  step 
should  precipitate  him  into  some 
yawning  chasm. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  tribe 
halted,  terror-stricken.  Then  having 
to  choose  between  starvation  and 
movement,  they  determined  to  ad- 
vance. In  order  to  divide  the 
danger,  they  separated  into  three 
companies,  and  started  at  intervals. 
The  first  company  had  gone  but  a 
little  way,  when  a  violent  earth- 
quake shook  the  ground,  so  that 
they  reeled  to  and  fro  like  drunken 
men,  unable  to  proceed.  Then  great 
F616  unmasked  her  batteries,  and, 
with  a  roar  far  exceeding  the  loudest 
thunder-crash,  pursued  them  with 
such  a  volley  of  artiUery  that  the 
miracle  seems  that  any  could  have 
escaped.  The  sky,  which  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  unclouded, 
was  filled  with  a  shower  of  cinders 
and  ashes,  extending  for  many  miles 
around,  while  the  air  was  poisoned 
with  sulphurous  gases.  The  ashes 
were  thrown  to  so  great  a  height 
that  they  were  partly  cooled  in  their 
descent ;  and  so  the  majority  of  the 
first  company  were  uninjured,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  overwhelmed. 

At  the  appointed  interval  the 
second  party  started,  and  then,  in 
due  time,  the  third.  The  last  ex- 
perienced much  the  same  dangers  as 
the  first  detachment,  but  hurried 
onwards,  and  escaped  with  little  loss. 
But  what  was  their  consternation 
on  discovering  their  comrades  of 
the  central  division  lying  stark 
dead — four  hundred  men,  with  their 
wives  and  their  little  ones,  stifled 
by  the  sulphurous  vapours.     Some 


were  sitting  upright,  with  their 
families  grouped  around  them  in 
dose  embrace;  others  lying  down« 
apparently  in  natural  sleep.  It  was 
like  the  destruction  of  the  Afisyrians 
when 

'  The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on 

the  blast. 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as 
he  passed.* 

The  only  creature  that  had  survived 
was  a  hog  (probably  one  of  the  usual 
Hawaiian  pets,  which  are  often  more 
cherished  than  the  children).  This 
creature  was  quietly  and  uncon- 
cemedly  hunting  about  for  food. 
Probably  the  action  of  sulphur 
tended  to  preserve  Hie  bodies, 
for  they  remained  unchanged  for 
many  days.  Finally,  the  flesh 
dropped  from  the  bones,  which  were 
left  to  bleach  in  the  sun — a  warning 
to  all  men  of  the  fate  awaiting  who-  i 
soevershouldventureto  fight  against  | 
the  favourite  of  the  gods. 

After  this,  the  great  chief  pursued 
his  career  of  conquest  till,  to  his 
original  patrimony  on  Hawaii,  he  ' 
had  added  the  whole  of  that  isle, 
and  then  passed  on  to  Maui,  Lamai,  . 
Mobkai,   Oahu,   and  even   Kauai,  I 
the  wildest  and  most  remote  of  all 
and    reigned    supreme    throughout 
Hawaii-nei,  the  name  by  whidi  the  j 
group  collectively  is  called. 

This  old  warfare  was  full  of  pic- 
turesque incidents  and  of  opportu- 
nities for  the  display  of  individual 
valour.  One  war  custom  was  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Eijians, 
namely,  the  boastful  shout  of  de- 
fiance and  the  advance  of  a  single 
warrior  deridingly  carrying  only  a 
fan,  as  if  to  brush  away  harmles> 
flies,  and  challenging  the  foe  to 
attack  him  singly.  Perhaps,  in 
reply,  a  dozen  spears  might  be  cast 
at  him  at  once ;  these  he  avoided  br 
nimbly  jumping  aside  or  stooping; 
sometimes  he  caught  them  in  hii? 
hands,  and  hurled  them  back  at  his  i 
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assaiknts.  The  Hawaiians  carried 
no  banDera,  but  the  idols,  borne  by 
the  prieetB,  acted  as  rallying  points, 
and  inspired  the  combatants  with 
▼igonr.  As  flags  of  truce  they  sent 
yoang  banana  trees,  whose  long, 
broad,  sUky  green  leaves  waved  as 
they  moved.  Then  the  chiefs  and 
priests  of  both  sides  met  to  decide 
on  terms  of  peace.  A  pig  was  then 
sacrificed,  and  its  blood  poured 
on  the  earth,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  truce-breaker.  A 
wreath  of  the  fragrant  rnail^  (a 
creeping  plant)  was  then  woven  by 
the  leaders  of  both  sides,  and  depo- 
ated  as  a  jointK>frering  in  one  of  the 
temples. 

Whan  there  remained  no  more 
foes  to  conquer,  this  energetic  king 
had  leisure  to  show  his  true  great- 
ness by  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
ruled  his  dominions.  By  a  cle- 
mency hitherto  unknown  in  native 
warfare,  he  won  the  affections  of  the 
vanqni^ed,  who  became  his  most 
devoted  servants.  He  made  wise 
regulations  concerning  commerce, 
as  also  for  the  fisheries  and  modes  of 
agriculture,  and  set  his  subjects  an 
example  by  following  all  three  pur- 
suits himself,  and  excelling  in  each. 
He  had  in  his  service  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  artisans,  and  even 
some  physicians.  Every  encomrage- 
ment  was  given  to  such  white  men 
as  wished  to  settle  on  the  Isles,  and 
in  1810  the  Isle  of  Oahu  alone 
numbered  sixty  foreign  residents. 
Ever  on  the  watch  to  gain  know- 
ledge of  every  sort,  nothing  escaped 
his  notice,  and  he  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  acquire  all  possible 
arts,  so  that  very  soon  a  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  became  ex- 
pert as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
coopers. 

Rumours  now  reached  Hawaii  of 
the  great  changes  wrought  in-Tahiti 
by  the  adoption  of  Christianity;  and 
Kamehameha  remembered  the  words 
of  Captain  Vancouver — ^probably  the 


only  white  man  who  had  ever  spoken 
to  him  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
began  to  desire  instruction  from  the 
foreign  settlers  concerning  their  re- 
ligion. It  is  a  painful  commentary 
on  the  class  of  men  who  acted  as 
the  pioneers  of  civilization,  that  he 
found  none  capable  of  teaching  him 
the  simplest  outline  of  the  Chnstian 
faith.  *He  no  tell  him  nothing,' 
was  the  comprehensive  account  given 
by  a  Hawaiian  of  the  vain  cry  for 
light  from  the  dark  king  to  the 
white  trader. 

So  this  grand  savage  died  wor- 
shipping the  gods  of  his  ancestors. 
In  his  last  illness,  when  he  had  be- 
come too  weak  even  to  turn  on  his 
mat,  he  called  his  son  Liho  liho, 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  temple  to 
make  supplication  on  his  behalf, 
adding  that  he  himself  would  offer 
Ids  prayers  where  he  lay.  So  he 
prayed  to  his  feather-god  Kukaili- 
moku.  Afterwards  a  chief  who 
had  a  bird-god  called  Pua,  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  might  heal  the  king 
of  his  sickness;  so  it  was  brought 
that  its  power  might  be  tested,  but 
it  availed  nothing.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1819,  just  forty  years  after 
Captain  Cook's  discovery  of  the 
isles,  the  master-mind  who  had 
welded  all  these  conflicting  tribes 
into  one  united  people,  passed  away, 
at  the  age  of  sixtynsix. 

To  the  last  he  maintained  the 
oppressive  and  rigorous  laws  known 
as  the  tabu,  by  which  most  cruel 
penalties  were  enforced,  and  men 
were  often  put  to  death  for  the 
most  trivial  infringements  of  arbi- 
trary prohibitions.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  tabu  was  one  long  oppression. 
It  affected  all  classes;  though  the 
priests  and  high  chiefs  took  care 
that  their  share  of  the  burden 
should  be  a  light  one.  But  the 
common  people  were  weighed  down 
from' their  birth  to  their  grave  by 
the  most  senseless  and  cruel  enact- 
ments.     They    were   in   constant 
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danger  of  infringing  some  rigid  role 
of  etiquette  for  wfich  the  penalty 
was  death.  To  bathe  in  a  pool  re- 
served for  a  chief ;  to  touch  his  food, 
his  clothes,  his  house;  to  walk  in 
his  shadow;  to  appear  upright  in 
his  presence,  or  without  baring  the 
shoulders — wereofienoes  punic^ble 
by  death.  Witii  regard  to  the  gods, 
tabus  were  proclaimed  at  the  caprice 
of  the  priests;  and  during  these 
seasons,  lasting  sometimes  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  the  people  must 
abstain  from  all  sports,  fishing, 
house-building,  and  from  certain 
foods.  Any  person  found  in- 
fringing the  law  was  stoned, 
strangled,  or  clubbed,  often  after 
horrible  tortures. 

But    it   was    on    women    that 
the     institution     of     tabu     rested 
most  heavily  throughout  their  lives. 
It  was  death  for  a  woman  to  ap- 
proach   a    temple;    to     enter    the 
eating-house  of  any  man,  even  her 
own   husband.    Never    might   she 
taste   the     food    which    hcul    been 
cooked  for   a  man,  even  when  his 
meal  tras  finished.     All  the  dainti- 
est meats  were  reserved  exclusively 
for    the     males.      I     cannot    caU 
them  lords  of  the  creation,  for  rank 
descended    only   from    the    female 
side,  and  the  right  of  blood  gave  a 
woman  power  to  rule  all   men  of 
lower  rank  than  herself.     But  the 
highest  chiefess  who  thus  held  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  her  in- 
feriors, and  who  had   the  right  of 
selecting  and  repudiating  any  num- 
ber of  husbands  at  her  own  caprice, 
was  as  entirely  subject  to  the  iron 
law  of  tabu  as  the  meanest  of  her 
attendants.    The  savoury  meats  on 
which  her   kinsmen  feasted  might 
never  pass  her  lips.     Turtle,  pork, 
shark,  and  certain  excellent  varieties 
of  cocoarnut  and  banana,  might  be 
captured  by  her  people,  and  grown 
on  her  lands  for  the  use  of  her  male 
relations,  but  she  might  nevfar  taste 
them.      From    earliest    infancy,   a 


female  child  was  tau^t  to  avoid  the 
food  that  had  touched  its  f athei^B 
dish  as  if  it  were  poiscm. 

From  generation  to  generation  tkie 
people  had  been  held  enthralled  by 
this  system,  which  grew  more  and 
more  oppressive.  But  with  the 
arrival  of  foreigners  came  the  dawn 
of  deliverance.  They  were  seen  to 
infringe  every  tabu  with  impunity^ 
and  when  at  length  some  daring 
spirits  were  tempted  secretly  to 
follow  their  example,  they  found 
that  so  long  as  they  escaped  de- 
tection by  the  priests,  the  gods  to(& 
no  heed  of  their  presumptaons 
actions.  White  men  persuaded 
native  women  to  eat  with  them,  and 
even  to  taste  the  forbidden  meats. 
Some  were  discovered  and  fearfaUv 
beaten,  but  others  enjoyed  their 
feast  so  much  as  to  risk  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.  Finally,  some  of  the 
chiefs  began  to  think  that  the 
foreigners,  who  apparently  acknow- 
ledged no  religious  obligation  what^ 
ever,  might  be  right,  and  that  the 
priests  were  deceivers,  the  orades 
lying  words,  and  the  service  of  the 
gods  senseless  folly.  The  priests 
were  allowed  full  sway  till  after  the 
burial  of  the  great  king.  Three 
hundred  dogs  were  sacrificed,  and 
the  people  mourned  after  the  usoal 
manner,  behaving  like  beasts  and 
madmen. 

The  saturnalia  over,  liho  liho 
was  robed  in  the  rojral  mantle  of 
feathers,  and  proclaimed  king.  His 
mother,  the  great  Chiefess  Eeopo- 
lani,  urged  him  at  once  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  tabu,  and  she 
set  him  the  example  by  eating  with 
her  younger  son.  Kaahumanu,  the 
great  king's  favourite  wife,  who,  by 
his  will,  was  to  retain  a  Utfge  share 
of  power,  gave  the  same  counsel. 
For  awhile  the  young  king  wavered, 
scarcely  able  to  muster  courage  for 
so  venturesome  a  revolution.  Bat 
urged  by  the  queens,  and  finding 
that  several  of  the  high  chiefs  were 
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willing  to  sapport  hiniy  he  finaUj 
determixied  on  action.  He  invited 
all  these  chiefs  to  a  great  feast. 
According  to  custom,  the  women 
Msembled  in  a  place  apart.  So  soon 
as  the  food  was  prepared,  and  the 
pigs,  fowls,  turtles,  and  certain 
tabued  fish  were  cut  up,  the  king 
bade  his  attendants  carry  these  for- 
bidden dainties  to  his  wives  and  the 
othw  women,  with  whom  he  then 
aat  down  to  eat.  Shouts  of  amaze- 
meat  from  the  multitude  greeted 
this  breach  of  the  tabu,  but  the 
king's  example  was  followed  by 
Kfwnl  chiefs,  who  thus  deliberately 
violated  the  oppressive  system  which 
in  a  thousand  details  had  weighed 
on  eadi  man,  woman  and  child  from 
the  hour  of  birth. 

Of  course  the    majority  of  the 
priests   threatened    terrible    conse- 
qaenoes  trom  the  wrath  of  the  gods ; 
but  Heva-Heva,  the  high-priest  of 
the  war-god,  declared  that  no  evil 
would  ensue  even  if  the  worship  of 
the  gods    were    altogether   discon- 
tinued.    Thereupon  he  resigned  his 
offioe,  and  the  long  announced  that 
both  idols  and    priests  should   be 
utterly  abolished.     Several  of  the 
priests  supported  the  action  of  Heva- 
Heva,  and  seem  actually  to  have 
taken  part    in  the  destruction  of 
idols   and    demolition    of    temples 
which  follo¥red.     The  sacred  relics, 
which  had  for  ages  been  objects  of 
devout  worship,  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  rejoicing  people 
began  to  realize  that  their  days  of 
thrddom  were  ended.     But  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  up- 
heaval could  occur  without  opposi- 
tion, or  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
priests  would  let  ^e  iconoclasts  run 
riot  through  all  sacred  places  with- 
out  opposition.     By   the  will    of 
Kamehameha,  his  nephew  Kekuao- 
kalani  had  been  appointed  to  share 
with   liho    Liho    in    the   general 
charge  of  the  temples  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  worship.    To 


him  the  priestly  party  now  looked 
as  to  their  rightful  champion. 
Assuring  him  of  victory,  and  of 
obtaining  for  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  the  isles,  they  raised  a  strong 
force,  and  flew  to  arms  in  the  name 
of  the  insulted  gods. 

The  followers  of  the  king  were 
equally  prompt  in  preparing  for 
battle,  and  the  two  factions  met  and 
fought  on  the  shore  of  Isle  Hawaii. 
The  action  continued  ten  hours, 
when  the  party  of  Kekuao-Kalani 
were  effectually  routed.  Most  of 
the  leaders  perished.  Kekuao- 
Kalani,  though  wounded,  and 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  made 
a  last  stand  to  rally  his  flying 
forces,  but  receiving  a  ball  in  the 
breast ;  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
feather  mantle,  and  expired.  His 
faithful  wife  Manona  had  never  left 
his  side  throughout  that  hardly- 
contested  day,  but  fought  with 
dauntless  courage.  A  few  moments 
after  her  husband  fell,  a  ball  struck 
her,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the 
corpse  of  her  lord.  The  battle-field 
is  still  strewn  with  many  cairns, 
one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  brave 
young  chief  and  his  noble  wife  were 
slain.  An  oblong  pile  of  stones  was 
raised  over  the  grave  in  which  they 
were  laid,  and  a  thick  pall  of  the 
lilac  marine  convolvulus  quickly 
overspread  the  tomb. 

It  seems  to  have  been  no  un- 
common thing  for  women  to  accom- 
pany their  husbands  to  the  thick  of 
battle ;  bearing  in  one  hand  a  calabash 
of  water  or  of  pot  wherewith  to 
recruit  their  lords,  and  in  the  other 
hand  a  spear  for  their  own  defence. 
Even  if  they  did  not  actually  take 
part  in  the  fight,  women  generally 
accompanied  the  warriors  to  nurse 
them  should  they  be  wounded. 

One  feature  of  Hawaiian  warfare 
is  specially  interesting  on  account 
of  its  similarity  to  ancient  Hebrew 
custom — ^that  of  having  cities  of  re- 
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f  uge — puhomuu,  as  they  were  called 
— *which  afforded  an  inviolable  aano- 
toary  to  all  who  were  in  any  danger, 
either  when  fleeing  from  victorious 
foes  or  from  justice.  There  were 
two  such  places  in  Hawaii.  One 
was  a  large  enclosure  with  several 
wide  entrances,  so  that  fugitives, 
whether  coming  from  north,  south, 
east»  or  west,  might  make  straight 
for  their  haven.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  each  gate  was  planted  a  tall 
spear,  from  which  fluttered  a  white 
flag.  Thus  far  might  the  pursuer 
foUow  his  foe,  but  not  one  step 
further ;  he  would  himself  be  guilty 
of  desecrating  the  pahu  to6u,  the 
sacred  enclosure,  and  such  criminals 
would  assuredly  be  put  to  death, 
though  the  thief,  manslayer,  or 
murderer  was  safe  the  moment  he 
crossed  the  threshold.  The  first  act 
of  the  fugitive  was  to  render  thanks 
in  presence  of  the  image  of  Keave ; 
he  was  then  allowed  to  rest  in  one 
of  the  houses  built  specially  for  re- 
fugees within  the  sanctuary,  and  here 
he  must  remain  for  a  few  days,  after 
which  he  might  return  to  his  home. 

The  puhonua  at  Honaii-na{l  was 
on  so  Luge  a  scale  as  to  afford  refuge 
to  all  the  women,  children,  and 
weakly  folk  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
time  of  war.  It  was  about  seven 
hundred  feet  long  by  four  hundred 
wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls 
twelve  feet  high  and  fifteen  in  thick- 
ness. Within  it  were  built  three 
laige  sacred  platforms.  One  of 
them  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet  by  sixty-five,  and  ten  feet 
high.  ^  Several  masses  of  lavar-rock, 
weighing  two  or  three  tons  arpiece, 
were  built  into  the  solid  wall,  at 
some  height  from  the  ground,  excit- 
ing marvel  as  to  how  such  Cyclopean 
work  had  been  performed  by  savages 
ignorant  of  mechanical  appliances. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Thebattlegained  byLiho  liho  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  idol-worship. 


These  events  occurred  in  November, 
1819.  The  only  foreign  influencB 
traceable  in  the  matter  was  that  of 
men  who,  hating  all  law,  felt  that 
the  restraints  of  the  tabu  sometimes 
indirectly  affected  themselves,  and 
who  in  any  case  were  ready  to  pro- 
mote any  measure  which  tended  to 
more  unbridled  license.  To  this  the 
Hawaiians  needed  small  encourage- 
ment, so  the  practical  result  of  a 
measure  which  had  been  carried  oat 
by  the  king  when  in  a  condition  of 
semi-intoxication,  and  which  left  his 
country  without  any  form  of  reli- 
gion or  any  definite  law,  was  to 
produce  a  state  of  anarchy  of  which 
'  the  mean  whites '  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage.  And  as  a  natural 
consequence,  immorality,  in  all  its 
most  flagrant  forms,  reached  a  climax 
hitherto  unknown  even  in  Hawaii, 
where  every  element  that  could  con- 
stitute social  degradation  flourished 
unchecked.  Frequently  aged  and 
infirm  persons  were  buried  alive  or 
cast  from  a  precipice  by  their  own 
children,  who  would  not  be  troubled 
to  take  care  of  them.  Still  more 
frequently,  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  houses  their  own  hfmds  had 
reared,  and  left  to  die  by  the  road- 
side, their  corpses  being  devoured 
by  wild  dogs.  The  blind  or  deformed 
were  only  suffered  to  live  as  a  bntt 
for  cruel  jesters.  Idiots  and  lunatics, 
if  not  treated  with  reverence  as  the 
incarnation  of  some  god,  were 
stoned  to  death.  Infanticide  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Hawaiian 
Isles  to  an  extent  even  more  awful 
than  in  thcr  Society  group,  and  in 
an  aggravated  form.  Although  the 
Tahitians  rarely  allowed  more  than 
two  of  the  largest  family  to  he 
reared,  yet,  if  from  any  cause  a 
child  was  allowed  to  survive  it« 
birth  even  a  few  hours,  its  parents 
rarely  could  bring  themselves  to 
murder  it.  But  the  Hawaiians  were 
far  more  inhuman,  for  multitudes 
of  children  were  put  to  death  when 
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tiiey  ware  several  months  old.  If 
they  chanoed  to  be  onusuAlly  fretful, 
or  their  parents  f  oand  them  particu- 
larly inconvenient,  they  were  un- 
scrupulously suffocated.  A  hole 
was  dug  in  the  earthen  floor  of  the 
house,  and  the  wailing  baby  was 
therein  deposited— a  bit  of  cloth 
thrust  into  its  mouth  to  still  its  cries 
— ^the  earth  and  mats  replaced,  and 
quiet  being  thus  restored,  domestic 
Ufe  continued  as  before. 

The  Tahitians  at  least  buried 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  seeking 
some  retired  comer  in  the  bush 
where  to  lay  the  unwelcome  child. 
Many  women  told  the  early  Mission- 
aries that  they  had  with  their  own 
hands  buried  seven  or  eight  of  their 
children.  And  sometimes  a  pitying 
neighbour  arrived  in  time  to  dig  up 
the  newly-buried  baby  and  rear  it 
horself,  when  of  course  it  grew  up 
with  slight  knowledge  of  its  mother, 
who  had  probably  devoted  all  her 
petting  (I  cannot  use  the  word  affeo- 
tion)  to  some  favourite  piggy  or 
puppy,  which  she  suckled  in  prefer- 
ence to  her  child.  One  of  the 
queens  who  had  thus  reared  a  fine 
young  hog,  and  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  very  devout  Christian,  found 
its  affection  rather  inconvenient 
when,  having  grown  to  a  great  size 
and  armed  with  large  tuaks,  it  in- 
sisted on  taking  its  place  in  chapel. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Hawaii 
at  the  time  when  the  first  party  of 
American  Missionaries  arrived  at 
the  Iides,  sent  thither  by  the  Con- 
gregational branch  of  the  Church. 
Strange  to  say,  although  British 
Missionary  efforts  were  directed  to 
Tahiti  and  other  South  Sea  Isles  so 
early  as  1796,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  any  in  the  Sandwich 
Isles  until  1820.  The  idea  had 
been  suggested  some  years  previously, 
when  one  morning  the  students  at 
Yale  College  found  a  dark-skinned 
lad  sitting  on  the  doorstep  crying 
bitterly.    He  told   them  how  his 


father  and  mother  had  been  slain 
before  his  eyes,  and  when  he  fled, 
carrying  his  infant  brother  on  his 
back,  ^e  child  was  killed  with  a 
spear,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  awhile  he  managed  to  escape 
and  to  get  on  board  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  and  so  landed  at  New- 
Haven. 

Craving  to  be  taught  all  the  wisdom 
of  white  men,  he  found  his  way  to 
the  College,  hoping  by  some  means 
to  gain  access  to  it.  But  at  the  last 
his  heart  had  failed  him;  and  so, 
sad  and  lonely,  he  could  not 
choose  but  weep.  Kind  hearts  were 
moved;  the  poor  lad  received  the 
teaching  he  craved.  After  awhile 
Opukahaia  became  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  he  confided  to 
others  his  longing  to  go  back  to 
Hawaii  and  tell  the  good  news  to 
his  countrymen.  The  idea  thus 
started  gradually  ezpanded,and  white 
men  determined  that  the  young 
convert  should  not  return  on  his 
perilous  enterprise  alone.  Four 
other  young  Hawaiians  were  received 
at  the  College,  and  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  special  Mission  to  the  Sand- 
wich Isles  took  definite  form. 

But  Opukahaia  was  not  destined 
himself  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  his 
dear  Isles.  Ere  his  own  studies 
were  completed  he  was  called  away 
from  this  lower  school.  But  the 
great  longing  of  his  heart  had  awak- 
ened an  echo  in  many  others,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1819,  at  the  very 
time  when  King  Liho  liho  was 
abolishing  the  tabu  and  destroying 
the  idols,  a  Mission  band  of  seventeen 
persons  were  preparing  to  embark 
at  Boston.  Six  hundred  communi- 
cants met  at  a  farewell  service, 
and  crowds  assembled  to  witness  the 
ordination  of  Messrs.  Bingham  and 
Thurston.  The  Mission  party  were 
reminded  in  a  farewell  charge  that 
probably  not  one  of  them  would  live 
to  witness  the  downfall  of  idolatry. 
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And  80,  doabtleas,  they  all  thought. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1819,  they 
embarked.  On  the  31st  of  Maxoh, 
1820,  they  sighted  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  Mannakea,  and  as  they 
neaied  the  land,  the  Hawaiian  lads 
pat  off  in  a  boat  to  meet  a  fishing 
canoe.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
boat  was  seen  returning,  and  the 
lads  shouted  in  wild  excitement: 
'Oahu's  idols  are  no  more!'  Betum- 
ing  on  board,  they  related  the  won- 
derful news  told  them  by  the  fishers 
— >that  thegreat  king  was  dead ;  that 
Liho  laho  had  abolished  the  tabu 
and  burnt  the  idols. 

Well  was  it  for  these  simple  folk 
that  these  teachers  of  righteousnera 
arrived  amongst  them  at  this  critical 
time,  for  adverse  influences  were 
rife  in  the  form  of  a  multitude  of 
the  very  coarsest  specimens  of  the 
white  race,  who  annually  found 
their  way  thither  in  the  whaling 
ships,  to  which  Honolulu  proved  a 
convenient  station  for  re-fitting  and 
provisioning.  These  men  used  every 
argument  they  could  invent  to  in- 
duce the  king  and  chiefs  to  prevent 
the  Mission  party  from  even  coming 
ashore.  So  during  a  weary  fort- 
night the  travellers,  who  after  a 
five  months'  voyage,  cooped  up  in 
the  little  vessel,  naturally  craved  to 
set  foot  on  land,  were  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Finally  the  good 
sense  of  the  Hawaiians  triumphed ; 
they  determined  to  give  the  new- 
comers an  equal  chance  with  their 
traducers,  and  agreed  to  let  them 
settle  for  one  year,  with  the  proviso 
that  should  they  prove  unworthy 
they  were  then  to  be  banished. 
Thenceforth  a  ceaseless  struggle  was 
waged  between  these  good  men  and 
the  very  low  whites,  who  hitherto 
had  considered  Hawaii  in  the  light 
of  a  happy  land  where  vice  might 
flourish  unreproved.  The  natives, 
drawn  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  were  perplexed,  and  their 
growth  in  good    sorely  hindered; 


yet  year  by  year  the  good  seed  took 
root  and  spread. 

Strange  to  say,  the  f oremoet  in 
giving  cordial  welcome  to  the  new- 
comers was  Heva-Heva,  late  high- 
priest  of  the  god  of  war.  It  was  he 
who  counselled  the  king  to  destroy 
the  idols,  telling  him  that  wooden 
images,  carved  by  their  own  hands, 
could  never  make  the  kalo  to  grew, 
nor  send  rain,  nor  bestow  life  or 
health.  He  added:  <My  thought 
has  always  been  there  is  only  one 
Great  God  dwelling  in  the  heavens.' 
So  now,  when  the  servants  of  the 
One  God  arrived,  he  threw  his 
whole  weight  into  their  scale. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  the  good 
tidings  came  home  with  intense 
reality  was  Puaaiki,  a  wretched  blind 
dancer.  His  blindness  was  partly 
due  to  the  excessive  use  of  the  in- 
toxicating kava,  and  his  life  had 
been  as  disr^utable  as  it  well  could 
be.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for  his 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the 
huLorhuiay  a  combination  of  objec- 
tionable songs  and  dances.  For  thifi 
reason  he  was  retained  for  the 
amusement  of  the  queen  and  chiefs^ 
and  earned  a  scanty  living  by  play- 
ing the  buffoon  in  their  presence. 
As  a  court-follower,  he  accompanied 
the  king  to  HonoMu,  where  he  fell 
ill.  Neglected  and  miserable,  he  lay 
alone,  and  the  deep  darkness  that 
had  blinded  his  eyes  lay  heavy  on 
his  souL  In  his  hour  of  distress 
he  was  found  by  Honolii,  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  lads  educated  in  Ameriea, 
who  comforted  him,  and  spoke  of 
the  Great  Physician  Who  had  given 
sight  to  the  blind.  These  words 
were  as  a  message  of  life  to  the 
poor  blind  buffoon.  He  induced  a 
heathen  lad  to  lead  him  day  after 
day  to  the  place  where  the  Clmstian 
teachera  spoke  to  the  people,  and 
he  eagerly  drank  in  every  word. 
Those  who  observed  him  saw  only  a 
picture  of  extreme  degradation  and 
wretchedness — ^a    frail    object   of 
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diminutivB  stature,  and  bowed  down 
by  aicknesB ;  with  long  black  beard, 
and  a  scanty  strip  of  bark  cloth  as 
his  only  dress.  But  his  sightless 
eyes  seuned  to  save  him  from  dis» 
traction:  he  gave  undivided  atten- 
tion to  all  he  heard.  His  wonder- 
ful memory  seemed  to  grasp  and  to 
retain  eve^rthing. 

When  next  tibe  chiefs  sent  for 
him  to  danoe  before  them,  he  refused, 
saying  that  henceforth  he  must  live 
as  beseemed  a  servant  of  the  living 
God.  Some  derided  him;  but  the 
queen  respected  his  courage,  and 
herself  gave  ear  to  the  words  of  the 
poor  blind  dancer,  who  now  besought 
her  to  seek  the  way  of  salvation.  In 
what  appears  an  excess  of  caution, 
the  Missionaries  refused  to  receive 
him  or  any  other  native  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  till  after  four 
yean  of  probation,  lest  any  should 
afterwards  bring  discredit  on  their 
profeosion.  But  though  thus  kept 
as  it  were  in  the  outer  sanctuary,  the 
eamestnees  and  eloquence  of  the 
blind  convert  made  itself  felt  as  a 
living  influence.  If  his  bodily  pre- 
sence was  weak,  his  speech  was  with 
power;  and  when,  at  Prayer- 
meetingB,  he  was  called  upon  to 
speak,  all  who  heard  him  were 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  deep 
tenderness  and  the  unutterable 
humility  with  which  he  poured  forth 
his  soul,  as  to  One  very  near  him. 
Fourteen  years  more  were  allowed 
to  elapse  ere  this  very  devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  was  permitted  to 


work  offidally  as  a  deacon  I  and  two 
years  more  ere  he  was  Ucenaed  to 
preach.  He  had  long  been  leoc^- 
msed  as  the  most  eloquent  speaker 
in  the  nation,  while  his  extraordinary 
memory  made  him  more  thoroughly 
master  of  the  Scriptures  than  most 
men  endowed  with  sight.  But  these 
early  Missionaries  were  slow  to  make 
full  use  of  native  agencies.  It  was 
not  tiU  1843  (the  beginning  of  his 
last  year  on  earth)  that  Batimea 
{Bairiimmus — ^the  name  chosen  by 
the  blind  man  at  his  baptism)  was 
ordained  as  an  EvangeUst. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  great 
awakening  throughout  the  district 
where  he  was  called  to  labour.  Be- 
sides visiting  ceaselesBly  from  house 
to  housey  he  had  constantly  to  jour- 
ney to  and  fro  on  foot  between  two 
viUages  twenty  miles  apart.  So  the 
flesh  succumbed;  and  the  good  ser- 
vant, whose  promotion  on  earth  had 
been  so  slow,  was  called  to  ser^e  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Master. 

He  was  noted  to  the  last  for  the 
touching  humility  which  ever  took 
the  lowest  place,  and  shrank  from 
every  word  of  praise.  His  mar- 
vellous power  of  language  and  his 
familiarity  with  all  customs,  legends 
and  modes  of  thinking  in  the  old 
religion,  as  well  as  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  new  faith,  gave 
him  such  power  as  no  foreigner  ever 
attained,  and  the  very  fact  of  his 
blindness  lent  a  deeper  pathos  to 
his  earnest  pleadings  with  his  unseen 
hearers. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

BY  WILLIAM  NICHOLS. 
(CoTiduded  from  page  700.) 


In  New  England,  rife  with  glorious 
traditions,  and  leading  the  van  in 
thought  and  action,  several  towns 
dosed  their  doors  agaiust  the  advo- 
cates of  freedom.     In  other  parts 


the  anti-slavery  conventions  were 
mobbed;  and  in  one  instance 
Douglass,  while  endeavouring  to 
force  his  way  through  an  uproarious 
mass,  was  knocked  down,  and  had 
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his  right  hand  bo  broken  as  never  to 
recover  its  natural  strength  and 
dexterity.  In  travelling,  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  had  to  be  endured. 
On  board  some  of  the  steamers  no 
coloured  man  was  allowed  abaft  the 
wheel,  and  the  deck  was  his  only 
place  in  all  weathers.  If  he  would 
lie  down  at  night,  he  had  to  lie  upon 
the  freight  on  deck.  When  travel- 
ling in  company  with  white  friends, 
Douglass  would  urge  them  to  leave 
him  and  go  to  their  comfortable 
berths  in  the  cabin.  'I  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  miserable 
because  I  was.  Some  of  them  took 
my  advice  very  readily.  I  confess, 
however,  that  while  I  was  entirely 
honest  in  urging  them  to  go,  and 
saw  no  principle  that  should  bind 
them  to  stay  and  voSSse  with  me,  I 
always  felt  a  little  nearer  to  those 
who  did  not  take  my  advice,  and 
persisted  in  sharing  my  hardships 
with  me.' 

On  several  railroads  a  dirty,  uncom- 
fortable car,  called  'the  Jim  Grow 
car,'  was  set  apart  for  coloured 
travellers;  and  he  was  often  'soundly 
beaten '  for  persisting  in  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  regular  first<^s  seat 
for  which  he  had  paid.  On  one  such 
occasion,  his  tenacity  tried  the  tem- 
per not  only  of  the  conductor  but  of 
the  car  itself.  On  his  refusal  to 
leave  the  carriage,  the  man  called 
some  rough  fellows  to  'snake  him 
out,'  a  feat  which  they  attempted 
with  evident  relish.  They  found 
him,  however,  so  well  attached  to 
his  location  that  his  forcible  re- 
moval tore  away  two  or  three  of  the 
neighbouring  seats,  to  which  he  held 
witi^  a  firm  grasp,  and  which  in 
those  days  were  not  so  solidly  fixed 
as  now. 

After  four  years  of  wholesome 
agitation,  Douglass  had  become  a  man 
of  such  mark,  his  speeches  and  work 
were  felt  to  be  so  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  slave-holders,  whose 
— -'-^inal  secrets  he  .had  uncovered 


to  the  light  of  day,  that  his  friends 
were  apprehensive  lest  the  passions 
of  avarice  and  vengeance  should  lead 
to  his  recapture.  It  was  ther^ore 
thought  best  that  he  should  for  a 
time  'seek  a  refuge  in  monarchical 
England  from  the  dangers  of  repub- 
lican slavery.'  After  a  pleasant 
voyage,  during  which  he  had  in  his 
second  cabin  a  daily  levee  of  first- 
class  passengers — ^the  Cunard  line 
having,  in  deference  to  American 
prejudice  and  custom,  declined  to 
take  him  in  the  first  cabin — ^he 
arrived  in  England  at  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement.  O'Connell 
was  still  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  Cobden  and  Bright 
were  agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  With  all  three  Douglass 
became  well  acquainted.  Grossing 
to  Ireland,  he  was  heartily  received 
by  O'Gonnell,  with  whose  powerful 
oratory  he  was  deeply  impressed. 
But  the  versatile,  indefatigable  Lord 
Brougham  appeared  to  him  the  most 
wonderful  speaker  of  them  all: 
rattling  along  at  railway  pace,  ready 
for  every  interruption,  full  to  the 
brim  with  minute  statistics  and  un- 
expected information.  In  company 
with  Qeorge  Thompson  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Douglass  paid  a  visit 
to  the  venerable  Thomas  Glarkson — 
then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year — 
who,  taking  one  of  his  hands  in 
both  of  his  own,  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  'God  bless  you,  Frederick 
Douglass !  I  have  given  sixty  years 
of  my  life  to  the  emancipation  of 
your  people,  and  if  I  had  sixty  years 
more  they  should  all  be  given  to  the 
same  cause.' 

But  he  was  most  amazed  and 
affected  by  the  total  absence,  on  this 
side  of  ^e  water,  of  all  projudice 
against  the  colour  of  his  skm.  Pre- 
judice !  nay,  his  colour  was  a  pass- 
port to  universal  hospitality,  a 
parchmentrdeed  whidi  bound  all 
classes  to  show  special  kindness  to 
the  stranger.    The  contrast  to  the 
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treatment  to  which  he  had  become 
habituated  at  home  is  well  put  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  friend  Garrison, 
on  January  Ist,  1846 : 

'  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  was  a  slave — thought  of,  and 
spoken  of,  as  property ;  in  the  language 
of  law,  "held,  taken,  reputed,  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  chattel  in  the  hands  of 
my  owners  and  possessors,  and  their 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
to  all  Intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever.**  (Brev.  Digest,  224.)  In 
the  Northern  States,  a  fugitive  slave, 
liable  to  be  hunted  at  any  moment  like  a 
felon,  and  to  be  hurled  Into  the  terrible 
jaws  of  slavery —doomed  by  an  inveterate 
prejodice  against  colour  to  insult  and 
outrage  on  every  hand — Massachusetts 
out  of  the  question—denied  the  privileges 
and  courtesies  common  to  others  in  the 
Qse  of  the  most  humble  means  of  convey- 
ance—shut  out  from  the  cabins  on  steam- 
boats, refused  admission  to  respectable 
hotels,  caricatured,  scorned,  scoffed, 
mocked,  and  maltreated  with  impunity 
by  any  one— no  matter  how  black  his 
heart,  so  he  has  a  white  skin.  But  now 
behold  the  change !  Eleven  days  and  a 
half  gone,  and  I  have  crossed  three 
thousand  miles  of  perilous  deep.  Instead 
of  a  democratic  government,  I  am  under 
a  monarchical  government.  Instead  of 
the  bright  blue  sky  of  America,  I  am 
corered  with  the  soft  gray  fog  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  I  breathe,  and  lo!  the 
chattel  becomes  a  man  I  I  gaze  around 
in  vain  for  one  who  will  question  my 
equal  bmnanity,  claim  me  as  a  slave,  or 
offer  me  an  insult  I  employ  a  cab ;  I 
am  seated  beside  white  people ;  I  reach 
the  hotel ;  I  enter  the  same  door ;  I  am 
shown  into  the  same  parlour ;  I  dine  at 
the  same  table,— and  no  one  is  offended. 
>'o  delicate  nose  grows  deformed  in  my 
pTdBenoe.  I  find  no  difficulty  here  in 
obtaining  admission  into  any  place  of 
worship,  instruction,  or  amusement,  on 
eqnal  terms  with  people  as  white  as  any 
I  ever  saw  in  the  United  States.  I 
meet  nothing  to  remind  me  of  my 
oofflplexion.  I  find  myself  regarded 
and  treated  at  every  turn  with  the  kind- 
ness and  deference  paid  to  white  people.* 

Travelling  for  two  years  through 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Frederick  Douglass  met  with  a 
friendly  i^preciation  which  stamped 
itself  inefbceably  on  his  hearty  the 
crownixig-point  of  which  was  the 


purchase  of  his  freedom  from  his 
old  master.  His  English  friends 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  return 
to  the  States  under  any  risk  of 
reverting  to  the  condition  of  a  slave> 
and  two  excellent  ladies — Mrs. 
Ellen  and  Mrs.  Henry  Richardson, 
'  Friends '  indeed — having  ascer- 
tained by  correspondence  that 
Captain  Auld  would  take  £150 
for  his  quondam  slave,  promptly 
raised  the  amount,  and  placed  the 
manumission  papers  in  Douglass's 
hands.  He  returned  to  the  States 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  imme- 
diately set  himself  to  realize  a  pet 
project  by  starting  a  newspaper,  to 
the  alarm  of  his  primmer  patrons 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  *  A. 
woodnsawyer  offering  himself  to  the 
public  as  an  editor  I  a  slave,  brought 
up  in  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
assuming  to  instruct  the  highly 
civilized  people  of  the  North  in  the 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
humanity  I '  However,  he  stuck  to 
his  purpose ;  but,  instead  of  issuing 
his  new  light  in  Boston,  be  went  to 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  among  strangersfi, 
and  there  commenced  T^is  Xiyrth 
Star^  subsequently  changing  its 
name  to  Frederick  Douglasses  Paper, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  many 
other  Stars  in  the  North.  Though 
at  times  he  stood  aghast  at  his  own 
audacity,  and  though  he  often,  no 
doubt,  wondered,  like  other  editors^ 
whence  the  inevitable  '  copy '  was  to 
come,  he  now  believes  that  this  was 
the  best  possible  school  for  him, 
obliging  him  to  read  and  think, 
teaching  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
clearly,  and  making  it  necessary  for 
him  to  lean  upon  himself  alone — to 
be  a  principal,  and  not  a  mere  agent 
— a  thought -maker,  and  not  simply 
a  thought-retailer.  At  Bochester, 
too,  situated  on  the  southern  border 
of  Lake  Ontario,  with  the  free 
British  soil  right  opposite,  he  under- 
took to  be  the  local  <  station-master 
and  conductor'  of  the  'Underground 
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Bailway/  the  apparatus  which 
amnggled  fugitive  slaves  over  the 
frontier  into  liberty  and  safety. 

About  this  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  most 
notable  men  in  American  history — 
Captain  John  Brown,  a  man  who 
devoted  time,  fortune  and  life  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Douglass 
was  first  introduced  to  him  at 
Rochester,  and  was  struck  with  the 
Spartan  bareness  of  his  home  sur- 
roundings. The  style  of  the  furni- 
ture was  in  strict  accord  with  the 
precepts  of  Mr.  Buskin,  whose  cri- 
tical eyes  would  surely  have  feasted 
with  delight  on  the  family-table, 
*  innocent  of  paint,  veneering,  var- 
nish ortable^oth,  announcing  itself 
unmistakably  of  pine,  and  of  the 
plainest  workmanship.'  It  was  an 
emblem  of  the  character  of  the  man 
himself — an  enemy  of  shams  in  any 
shape. 

In  his  house  'tberawere  no  disguises, 
no  illnsions,  no  make-believes.  Every- 
thing implied  stem  truth,  solid  purpose, 
and  rigid  economy.  I  was  not  long  in 
company  with  the  master  of  this  house 
before  I  discovered  that  he  was  indeed 
the  master  of  it,  and  waa  likely  to  become 
mine  too  if  I  stayed  long  enough  with 
him.  He  fulfilled  St.  Paul  s  idea  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  His  wife  believed 
in  him,  and  his  children  observed  him 
with  reverence.  Whenever  he  spoke, 
his  words  commanded  earnest  attention. 
His  arguments,  which  I  ventured  at  some 
points  to  oppose,  seemed  to  convince  all; 
his  appeals  touched  all,  and  his  will  im- 
pressed alL  Certainly  I  never  felt  myself 
in  the  presence  of  a  stronger  religious 
influence  than  while  in  this  man's  house. 
*In  person  he  was  lean,  strong  and 
sinewy,  of  the  best  New  England  mould, 
built  for  times  of  trouble,  fitted  to  grap- 
ple with  the  flintiest  hardship.  Clad  in 
plain  American  woollen,  shod  in  boots  of 
cowhide  leather,  and  wearing  a  cravat  of 
the  same  substantial  material;  under 
six  feet  high,  .less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  weight,  aged  about  fifty, 
>^<»  nresented  a  figure  stniight  and  sym- 
oal  as  a  mountain  pine.  His  bear- 
8  singularly  impressive.  His  head 
ot  htfge,  but  compact  and  high, 
ir  was  coarse,  strong,  slightly  gray. 


and  closely  trimmed»  and  grew  low  on 
his  forehead.  His  face  was  smoothly 
shaved,  and  revealed  a  strong,  square 
mouth,  supported  by  a  broad  and  prom- 
inent chin.  His  eyes  were  bloish  gray, 
and  in  conversation  they  were  fiSl  of 
light  and  fire.  When  in  the  street,  he 
moved  with  a  long,  springing,  raoe-horse 
step,  absorbed  by  his  own  reflections, 
neither  seeking  nor  shunning  observation. 
Such  was  the  man  whose  name  I  had 
heard  in  whispers,  such  was  the  spirit  of 
his  house  and  family,  such  was  the  house 
in  which  he  lived,  and  such  was  Captain 
John  Brown,  whose  name  has  now  passed 
into  history  as  one  of  the  most  inarked 
characters  and  greatest  heroes  known  to 
American  fame.' 

Such  is  the  vivid  portrait,  drawn 
by  the  ex-slave,  of  tids  noble  man, 
whose  whole  soul  was  aglow  with 
the  fire  of  freedom,  and  whose  life 
was  cheerfully  given  as  a  sacrifioe 
for  the  down-trodden  coloured  race. 
But  though  deeply  impressed  with 
the  grandeur  of  Brown's  character, 
and  much  moved  by  his  eloquent 
earnestness,  Douglass  could  not  bring 
himself  to  see  Uie  practicability  of 
some  of  his  plans.  Yet,  had  then 
been  a  few  score  men  of  equal 
heroism  in  the  North  at  that  day, 
the  tide  of  Southern  despotism 
would  not  have  swept  over  the 
land  as  it  did  under  the  Presidencies 
of  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  Brown 
did  not  believe  in  allowing  brute 
force  to  have  its  own  way,  and  when 
the  slave-owners  of  Missouri  inun- 
dated Kansas  with  ruffians  in  order 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  free-soil 
State,  he  displayed  'boundless 
courage  and  eminent  militaiy  skill ' 
in  combating  the  rough  enemies  of 
the  public  weaL  For  several  yearB 
Douglass  saw  much  of  him,  with 
ever-increasing  admiration.  At 
length,  however,  Brown  put  into 
operation  a  pet  but  mistaken  scheme, 
and  so  threw  himself  into  the  power 
of  theenemy.  On  October  1 6th,  1859, 
with  only  eighteen  men,  he  marched 
into  the  Virginian  territory  and 
invaded  Harper's  Ferry,  taking  pes- 
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session  of  the  arsenal,  etc.,  collecting 
and  arming  the  slaves,  and  holding 
his  ground  manf  ally  for  thirty  hours, 
when  he  was  overpowered  by  a  body 
of  United  States  troops  under  Lee. 
Though  dangerously  wounded,  he 
was,  with  a  mockery  of  justice, 
hastily  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death,  and  was  hung  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  The  South,  maddened 
at  his  boldness,  cried  out  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  had  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  him.  Douglass 
fortunately  was  warned  in  time,  and 
escaped  into  Canada ;  or  he,  though 
disapprovingof  his  friend's  indiscreet 
undertaking,  would  have  experienced 
a  still  worse  fate. 

From  Canada  he  proceeded  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  visiting  France,  when 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter  reached  him,  and  he  at 
once  returned  hoo^e.  During  his 
six  months'  absence  a  revulsion  of 
public  feeling  had  taken  place.  In 
the  North  John  Brown  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  popular  refrain,  though 
'  his  body  was  in  the  dust,  his  soul 
was  marching  on,'  and  lived  afresh 
in  thousands  of  resolute  followers. 
The  triumph  of  the  newer  Republi- 
can school  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  soon 
showed  that  the  tide  had  turned, 
and  that  the  domination  of  the 
encroaching  South  was  at  length  to 
recede. 

Then  came  the  great  Rebellion, 
and  found  the  North,  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  pro-slavery  officials, 
quite  unprepared  for  the  contest. 
For  some  time  after  the  civil  war 
had  commenced,  the  Government 
was  careful  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
emancipation  being  one  of  the  objects 
or  possible  consequences  of  the  con- 
flict, and  was  severely  exact  in  its 
< observance  of  the  unjust  laws  then 
<ii\\  in  existence.  As  for  employing 
coloured  men  as  soldiers,  such  an 


innovation  could  not  be  thought  of. 
In  vain  did  Douglass  and  others  urge 
the  impolicy  of  such  suicidal  self- 
denial  :  the  Government  could  only 
be  convinced  by  the  stem  logic  of 
events.  Disaster  after  dissjster  was 
required  to  disabuse  the  official  mind 
of  its  prejudices.  At  last  President 
Linodln  gave  authority  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  raise 
two  regiments  of  coloured  men,  and 
not  only  did  Douglass  render  ample 
aid  in  gathering  recruits  from  his 
despised  race,  but  in  the  State  of 
New  York  his  sons  Charles  and 
Lewis  were  the  first  two  of  the 
darker  hue  to  enlist  in  the  national 
service.  The  experiment  answered 
well ;  more  coloured  regiments  were 
raised;  the  men  bore  themselves 
bravely.  But  the  Government  was 
slow  to  put  them  altogether  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  white  soldiers ; 
and  Douglass,  after  much  writing 
and  speaking  on  the  subject,  went 
to  Washington  and  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived and  heard  the  dark  ambassador 
with  characteristic  kindness  and  at- 
tention. '  Long  lines  of  care  were 
already  deeply  written  on  his  brow, 
and  his  strong  face,  full  of  eamc^st- 
ness,  lighted  up  as  soon  as  my  name 
was  mentioned.  As  I  approached 
and  was  introduced  to  him,  he  rose 
and  extended  his  hand,  and  bade  me 
welcome.  I  at  once  felt  myself  in 
the  presence  of  an  honest  man — one 
whom  I  could  love,  honour  and 
trust  without  reserve  or  doubt.' 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the 
later  years  of  Mr.  Douglass's  life. 
Each  year  saw  him  exercising  a 
higher  influence  in  political  matters, 
and  wielding  it  for  the  advancement 
and  elevation  of  his  coloured  bre- 
thren. By  degrees  most  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  advocated 
for  their  l)enetit  were  carried,  and 
now,  politically,  the  coloured  man 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  ' 
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white  fellow-citizen.  When  slavery 
was  banished  from  American  soil, 
Douglass  felt  that  his  *  occupation ' 
aM  an  anti-slavery  orator  was  *  gone/ 
lie  therefore  began  to  lecture  on 
other  subjects,  and  had  good  success, 
especially  on  the  topic  of  *  Self-made 
Men,'  of  which  genus  he  himself 
was  no  bad  specimen.  On  the  other 
side,  he  lost  a  large  amount  of  money 
by  Tlie  New  National  Era— a,  news- 
paper which,  started  by  an  enthu- 
siastic company,  was  ultimately 
thrown  on  his  hands  alone — and  by 
*The  Frcedmen's  Bank,'  a  grand 
establishment  at  Washington,  of 
which  he  was  constituted  President 
only  in  time  to  discover  that  it  was 
insolvent.  However,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  calmly  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life ;  the  '  ups'  decidedly  having 
the  advantage  in  his  case.  The  last 
ten  years  have  seen  him  in  several 
responsible  positions — sent  on  a 
State  mission  to  San  Domingo  ;  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Council  for 
the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  made  Marshal  of  the 
same  District  by  President  Hayes, 
and  Eecorder  of  Deeds  by  President 
Garfield;  besides  having  to  deliver 
orations  on  many  public  events,  and 
to  preside  over  conventions  and 
other  assemblies. 

One  of  his  finest  speeches  is  that 
which  he  delivered  at  Elmira  two 
years  ago  to  a  great  assemblage  of 
coloured  people,  met  to  celebrate  the 
forty-sixth  anniversary  of  theglorious 
first  of  August — the  birthday  of 
West  Indian  freedom.  In  this  ora- 
tion he  gives  several  reasons  for  an 
•  American  celebration  of  this  British 
epoch;  urging,  first,  that  *West 
India  Emancipation  has  claims 
upon  us  as  an  event  in  this  nine- 
teenth century;  for,  rich  as  this 
century  is  in  moral  and  material 
achievemente,  it  can  claim  nothing 
for  itself  greater  or  grander  than 
this  act ;'  next,  that  the  day  has  a 
special  relation  to  American  Eman- 


cipation, seeing  that  '  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  gave 
life  and  vigour  to  the  abolition 
movement  in  America ;  Clarkson  of 
England  gave  us  Garrison  of 
America;  Granville Sharpe  of  Eng- 
land gave  us  our  Wendell  Phillips ; 
and  Wilberforce  of  England  gave 
us  our  peerless  Charles  Sumner ;' — 
and,  finally, — ^like  the  traditional 
West  Country  mayor,  reserving  the 
vital  point  to  the  last, — addndng 
'  the  very  good  reason,  that  we  have 
no  other  day  to  celebrate.' 

'  English  emancipation  has  one  advan- 
tage over  American  emancipation.  Hers 
lias  a  definite  anniversary ;  ours  has  none. 
Like  our  slaves,  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
has  no  birthday.  No  man  can  tell  the 
day  of  the  month,  or  the  month  of  the 
year,  upon  which  slavervwas  abolished 
in  the  United  States.  We  cannot  even 
tell  when  it  began  to  be  abolished.  like 
the  movement  of  the  sea,  no  man  can 
tell  where  one  wave  begins  and  another 
ends.  The  chains  of  slavery  with  as  were 
loosened  by  degrees.  First,  we  had  the 
struggle  in  Kansas  with  border  ruffians ; 
next,  we  had  John  Brown  at  Harpers 
Ferry;  next,  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter; 
a  little  while  af  ter,we  had  Fremont'sorder, 
freeing  the  slaves  of  the  rebels  in  Mis- 
souri ;  then  we  had  General  Butler  declar- 
ing and  treating  the  slaves  of  rebels  as  con- 
traband of  war ;  next  we  had  the  proposi- 
tion to  arm  coloured  men  and  make  them 
soldiers  for  the  Union.  In  1862  we  had 
the  conditional  promise  of  a  proclamation 
of  Emancipation  from  President  Lincoln ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
we  had  the  rroclamation  itself, — and 
still  the  end  was  not  yet.  Slavery  was 
bleeding  and  dying,  but  it  was  not  dead ; 
and  no  man  can  teU  just  when  its  foul 
spirit  departed  from  our  land,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  yet  departed;  and  hence  we  do 
not  know  what  day  we  may  properly 
celebrate  as  coupled  with  this  great 
American  event.* 

The  marvellous  change  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  colour  in  the 
South,  even  more  than  in  the  North, 
has  been  very  gratifying  to  Douglass 
in  the  autumn  of  his  life.  About 
five  years  ago  he  revisited  St. 
Michael's,  the  scene  e{  some  of  his 
early  trials ;  and,  when  there,  was 
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invited  to  see  his  old  master,  Gap- 
tain  Anld,  then  lying  on  his  death- 
bed at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  spirit 
ia  which  the  quondam  slave  met, 
and  was  met  by,  his  ancient  master 
— ^hovering  on  the  veiy  margin  of 
the  grave,  where  the  harsh  demark- 
ing  lines  of  life  must  perforce  he 
merged  in  one  dark  furrow — was 
creditable  alike  to  both. 

*We  addressed  each  other  simnlta- 
n«oii8ly4>e  caUio^  me  ''Marshal  Doaglass,** 
and  I,  as  I  had  always  called  him,  "  Gap- 
tain  Aald."  Hearing  myself  called  by 
him  "Marshal  Douglass,"  I  instantly 
broke  up  the  formal  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing by  saying,  "Not  Marshal,  but 
IVederidsk  to  you,  us  formerly."  We 
shook  hands  cordially,  and,  in  the  act  of 
doing  so,  he,  having  been  long  stricken 
with  palsy,  shed  tears,  as  men  thus 
afflicted  will  do  when  excited  by  any 
deep  emotion.  The  sight  of  him,  the 
chuiges  which  time  had  wrought  in  him, 
his  tremulous  hands  constantly  in  motion, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion, affected  me  deeply,  and  for  a  time 
choked  my  voice  and  made  me  speechless. 
We  both,  however,  got  the  better  of  our 
feelings,  and  conversed  freely  about  the 
past. 

*  Though  broken  by  age  and  palsy,  the 
mind  of  Captain  Auld  was  remarkably 
clear  and  strong.  After  he  had  become 
composed,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  my  conduct  in  running  away  and 
going  to  the  North.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  if  to  properly  formulate  his 
reply,  and  said,  "Frederick,  I  always 
knew  you  were  too  smart  to  be  a  slave; 
and  had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  should 
have  done  as  you  did."  I  said,  "  Captain 
Auld,  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  say  this.  I 
did  not  run  away  from  pou,  but  from 
darerff  ;  it  was  not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
le8l^  but  Rome  more.**... I  told  him  that  I 
had  at  no  time  any  wish  to  do  him  in- 
jiutioe ;  that  I  r^^arded  both  of  us  as 
Tictima  of  a  system.  "  O,  I  never  liked 
dlavery  ! "  he  said ;  "  and  1  meant  to 
emancipate  all  of  my  slaves  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.". . 
Before  I  left  his  bedside.  Captain  Auld 
itpoke  with  a  cheerful  confidence  of  the 
irreat  change  that  awaited  him,  and  felt 
himself  about  to  depart  in  peace.  Seeing 
his  extreme  weakness,  I  did  not  protract 
my  visit.' 

Two  years    later    Douglass    was 

3  c 


called  to  deliver  an  address  for  some 
Association  at  Easton,  whither, 
forty-five  years  before,  he  had  been 
dragged,  with  his  fellow  captives, 
behind  horses,  with  hands  tied,  and 
lodged  in  durance  vile.  What 
mingled  memories  and  contrasted 
scenes  flashed  across  his  mind  as  he 
looked  once  again  at  the  old  gaol, 
with  its  white-washed  walls  and  iron 
gratings,  and  heard  once  more,  with 
the  keen  ear  of  recollection,  the 
clank  of  the  bolts  and  the  shooting 
of  the  locks,  as  the  heavy  doors 
closed  behind  him  in  his  hot  youth ! 
Instead  of  cuffs  and  fetters,  he  now 
met  with  a  kind  consideration  and 
hospitality  which  his  happiest  slave- 
dreams  had  never  painted  as  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Quite  recently  he  revisited  the 
Eastern  Shore — the  locals  of  his 
infancy — which  he  had  not  seen 
since  he  left  it,  a  child  of  eight  years, 
in  1825.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  grandchildren  of  Colonel 
Lloyd,  and  was  pleased  to  note  the 
few  changes  which  time  had  made 
in  the  spots  familiar  to  him  through 
the  incidents  of  five-and-fifty  years 
before.  There  still  stood  the 
kitchen  over  which  the  furious 
*  Aunt  Katy '  was  wont  to  preside, 
where  Frederick's  head  had  received 
many  a  thump  from  her  not  im- 
partial hand,  and  where — saddest 
memory  of  all — he  had  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  mother.  There  was 
still  the  shoemaker^s  shop,  where 
'  Uncle  Abe '  toiled  at  the  craft  of 
Crispin;  and  there  the  smithy, 
where  *  Uncle  Tony '  brought  down 
mighty  strokes  on  the  anvil,  and  the 
weekly  dosing  of  which  first  taught 
little  Douglass  to  distinguish  Sunday 
from  the  other  six  day& 

Going  over  the  old  scenes  in  such 
altered  circumstances — ^being  treated 
with  perfect  courtesy,  and  looked  up 
to  as  a  national  notability,  on  the 
very  ground  where  he  had  been 
reckoned  as  the  oflscouring  of  t^ 
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earth — and  the  oonsdoasness  that  me  far  more  than  my  enemies  have 

the  intervening  gap  of  his  life  has  taken  from  me.'    Much  as  he  has 

been  filled  wiUl  services,  to  his  race  accomplished  for  his  people  by  voice 

and  his  country,  which  will  live  in  and  pen,  his  great  achievement  has 

history, — such  are  among  the  com-  been  the  oonsLstent  tenor  of  a  life 

pensations  which  Frederick  Douglass  which,  in  its  intelligent  enexgy,  its 

has  reaped  for  the  hardships  of  his  bright  hopefulness,  and  its    noble 

early  days.     It  is  pleaaing  to  find  perseverance,  stands  at  once  as  an 

him  summing  up  his  career  in  such  example  for  his  own  kith  and  kin, 

words  as  these :    '  Notwithstanding  and  as  an  answer  to  those  who  would 

all  that  is  contained  in  this  book,  persuade  us  that  the  n^gro  is  neither 

my  day  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  of  the  same  blood  and  make  nor  of 

My   joys    have    far    exceeded  my  like  capabilities  with  ourselves, 
sorrows,  and  my  friends  have  brought 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD,  WHICH  PASSETH  ALL  UNDER- 
STANDING.' 

BY    THB     REV.     THOMAS    THOMPSON,    M.A. 

Thy  will  is  power :  Thou  spakest ;  it  was  done : 
And  Thou  commandedst,  and  the  eartii  stood  fastt 

Bound  to  its  central  core.    And,  thus  begun. 
Coeval  with  Thy  will  Thy  work  shall  last. 

But  O,  Thy  smile  is  peace  !    The  felon's  cell. 

If  the  reflection  of  that  smile  it  show. 
Nears  to  the  tranquil  realm  where  seraphs  dwell. 

And  trees  of  life  by  living  waters  grow. 

Thy  Gospel,  preached  by  seers  inspired  of  old, 

To  man  repentant,  bade  his  sorrows  cease ; 
And  from  Thy  lips  the  truths  Thou  didst  unfold, 

Thou  spakest  that  in  Thee  we  might  have  peace. 

All  nature  yields  the  balm  that  soothes  his  care 
Who  Thee  adores,  and  who  is  loved  by  Thee ; 

And  light,  and  shade,  and  health,  and  sickness  share 
His  thoughts,'  with  Thine  in  perfect  harmony. 

His  Shepherd,  Thou,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
Through  meadows  green,  and  by  the  waters  still. 

Thy  sheep  dost  lead ;  and,  with  a  joy  untold. 
His  cup  to  overflowing  Thou  dost  fill. 

In  quiet  resting-places,  lo,  he  flings 

His  wearied  frame  adown  in  sacred  rest ; 
And  with  the  breaking  dawn  exulting  sings. 

Of  the  abundance  of  Thy  peace  possessed. 

*  Led  forth  with  peace,'  he  goeth  out  with  joy. 

Gaining  from  dark  suspense  a  full  release  : 
Thy  will  his  law ;  Thy  service  his  employ ; 

To  him  —to  all  Thy  saints— Thou  speakest  peace. 

Thou  speakest  in  the  thunder  of  Thy  power ; 

Thou  speakest  in  the  murmuring  of  the  rill : 
Thy  smile  and  nature's  is  the  constant  dower 

Of  him  who  trusts  Thy  word,  and  does  Thy  will. 
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Ab  riyers  to  the  sea  Thy  peace  shall  flow, 
Flooding  his  spirit  with  Sabbatic  calm ; 

As  when  in  tropic  lands  the  ardent  glow 
Of  noon,  is  followed  by  the  evening's  balm. 

From  gloomy  care  to  set  his  spirit  free, 
The  hoary  mountains  yield  their  ample  stores 

Of  restful  peace ;  while  the  unquiet  sea 
Shall  waft  its  nbcyon  gifts  from  distant  shores. 

Flowers  rainbow-tinted,  golden  harvests'  yield, 
Balm-breathing  zephyrs,  lakes  and  emerald  valei^ 

To  him  ye  whisper  peace  !  beasts  of  the  field. 
Earthquakes,  volcanic  fires,  and  hurtling  gales. 

Calm  as  the  distant  azure  of  the  sky, 
While  thunder-clouds  below  their  revels  keep ; 

Still — ^as  the  floor  on  which  its  waters  lie 
While  shipwrecks  strew  the  snr&ce  of  the  deep : 

Such  is  the  joy  of  him  who  trusts  in  Thee, 
Who,  heavy-laden,  came  to  Thee  for  rest ; 

And,  taking  frbm^Thy  hand  a  pardon  free. 
Now  hides  himself  in  Thy  inviolate  breast. 


AN  IMPROVISED  PROSE  POEM  ON  SEEING  A  MAGNIFICENT 
SUNSET  AT  ILKLEY.* 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  BURTON. 

Air  orb  of  fire,  whose  quenchless  beams  are  fed  from  the  heart  of  God  ! 

Warm  with  His  love  and  bright  with  His  beauty  1 

A  girdle  of  blessedness,  clasping  all  to  thy  life-yielding  breast  1 

A  god  in  the  infinitude  of  thy  might  I 

A  speck  in  the  infinitude  of  God  ! 

Man,  greater  than  thyself,  hath  worshipped  thee. 

Thy  deep-bosomed  mystery  excites  my  awe : 

Before  thy  changeless  majesty  I  too  could  all  but  worship. 

Yet,  no  I    He  who  touched  thy  fires  into  fiame  breathed  His  essence  into  me. 

I  measure  thee  in  thy  might,  I  track  thee  in  thy  march:  my  soul  shall  sing    hr 

expiring  dirge ; 
And  when  thou  with  thy  last  trailing  splendours  art  gone  for  ever, 
I  shall  mount  into  the  manhood  of  my  being. 
And  kneel  before  Him  Who  made  both  thee  and  me. 
Farewell,  bright  sun  !    Thy  King  and  Maker  is  my  Father  and  my  Friend  I 
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*THE    MAMMON    OF    UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.' 
BY  THB  VERY  REV.  J.  S.  H0W80N,  D.D.,  DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 

'  And  I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness; that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.* — 
LUKB  xvi.  9. 

'  I  SAT  unto  you ' — a  form  of  Vords  sometimes  used  by  our  Saviour  when 
He  called  attention  to  an  utterance  which  was  of  special  importance  as 
proceeding  from  Himself.  In  this  way  He  asserted  His  supremacy,  and 
separated  Himself  off,  so  to  speak,  from  all  other  prophets.     Thus,  when 


*  T^en  down  in  pencil  at  the  time,  by  one  who  overheard  it. 
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He  rebukes  the  notion  of  any  limit  to  the  forgiveness  of  tnjimea, '  I  say 
not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times;  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven';  or  when 
He  inculcates  that  vigilance  in  the  attitude  of  our  souls  which  is  essential 
to  our  spiritual  safety :  •  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch.' 

And  sometimes  He  used  this  form  of  words  with  an  express  contrast 
between  what  was  uttered  by  Himself  and  what  was  uttered  by  others. 
Thus,  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil.'  And  again :  '  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy  :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies.'  So  here,  at  the  end 
of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Stewani,  we  read  that '  the  lord  commended 
the  unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done  wisely :  for  the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  And 
I  say  unto  you,'  adds  our  Saviour,  '  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness;  that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations.' 

By  observing  this,  we  at  once  clear  away  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
occasionally  felt,  though  surely  by  careless  readers  only.  The  '  lord '  who 
'commended '  the  unjust  steward,  was  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  the 
master  in  the  parable.  Even  thus  the  commendation  is  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  particular  sense ;  for  the  man  is  called  an  '  unjust '  steward,  and 
he  receives  his  dismissal  very  abruptly  without  any  notice.  The  word 
*  commend  '  evidently  does  not  denote  any  approval  of  his  dishonest  conduct 
The  point,  however,  on  which  I  am  remarking  at  the  moment  is  that  in  the 
text  we  have  our  Lord's  comment  on  His  own  parable,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  verso  we  have  the  comment  which  the  master  in  the  parable 
makes  on  his  steward's  cleverness. 

Other  difficulties,  indeed,  remain  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable: 
and  by  some  they  have  been  felt  rather  seriously.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  they  are  difficulties  in  appearance  rather  than  in  reality.  To  a  great  | 
extent  they  seem  to  me  to  vanish,  when  we  deal  with  the  parable  naturally 
and  simply.  Let  us  endeavour  to  approach  our  subject  in  this  way— not, 
however,  failing  to  remember  that  a  prayer  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  always  attend  our  examination  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

One  feature  of  the  parable  is  this,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  a  very  peculiar 
and,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  permitted,  very  bold  method  of  teaching 
adopted  by  our  Lord.  He  instructs  us  in  good  practice  out  of  the  example 
of  bad  men.  There  are  two  other  very  remarkable  instances  in  His  instruc- 
tion concerning  prayer :  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  each  of  them 
occurs  in  this  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  A  man,  who  is  visited  at  midnight  bj 
a  friend  with  a  request  for  a  small  supply  of  food  for  a  hungry  traveller, 
is  so  selfish  that  he  refuses  the  request.  A  judge,  whose  very  business  is 
to  be  just,  is  so  cruel  that  he  will  not  do  justice  to  a  widow  in  distress. 
But  in  each  case  importunity  and  perseverance  in  asking  overcome  the 
reluctance.     And  this  is  used  to  teach  us  our  relation  tcr  God  in  the  matter 
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of  prayer.  He  is  not  reluctant  t  therefore  importunity  and  perseverance 
in  prayer  must  be  successful.  In  the  case  before  us  the  example  of  a 
thoroughly  dishonest  man  is  used  to  teach  us  what  may  be  termed  the 
lesson  of  spiritual  prudence.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  peculiar  method 
of  teaching.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  exactly  like  it  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  a  very  bold  method.  We  can  clearly  sea  that  it  is 
open  to  captious  objections.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  take  this  responsibility.  Divine  Providence,  as  we  watch  it 
closely,  is  likewise  open  to  captious  objections. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  has  a  very 
strong  logical  power.  Our  Lord  Himself  sets  this  before  us  with  the  most 
lively  illustrations :  '  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? '  No  parent  would  thus  mock  his  famish- 
ing duld.  '  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ? '  Is  it 
possible  that  any  parent,  in  mere  cruel  insult  to  his  child's  request,  should  put 
a  revolting  creature  into  his  hand,  that  would  sting  him,  and  inflame  his 
body  with  pain  and  endanger  his  life  ?  *  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  *  The 
method  of  reasoning  is  the  same  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
He  is  just  a  worldly  and  selfish  man — so  worldly  and  selfish  that  he  has 
lost  all  sense  of  honesty.  He  has  simply  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  into 
which  he  has  brought  himself  by  his  fault :  he  has  to  provide  himself  with 
a  refuge  for  the  short  remainder  of  time  that  is  before  him  in  this  life. 
Yet  in  devising  means  to  this  end,  he  shows  wonderful  promptitude,  ability 
and  forethought.  And  what  are  we  Christians  doing  ?  We  profess  to  have 
in  prospect  a  heavenly  home  and  an  eternal  reward :  and  we  know  very  well 
tliat  these  results  will  not  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  where  is 
the  like  promptitude,  ability  and  forethought  in  the  af&irs  of  our  souls  ? 
Our  liord  points  the  contrast  and  sums  up  the  argument  when  He  says : 
*  The  children  of  this  world  are  more  clever  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light/  More  accurately  it  would  be  expressed  thus :  *  for  their 
own  generation,'  or  *  in  reference  to  their  own  generation ' ;  and  so  it  is 
given  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Worldly  and  bad 
men  make  plans  with  other  worldly  and  bad  men.  In  the  case  under  our 
attention  this  was  done  dishonestly :  but  it  was  done  cleverly :  and  hero  is 
the  point  of  comparison,  and  the  basis  of  our  Saviour's  argument.  This 
Divine  logic  is  irresistible.  We  Christians  have  *  light.'  We  are  *  children  of 
light.'  We  might  be  expected  to  see  clearly  our  duty  in  the  present  and 
our  highest  interest  for  the  future. 

And  this  mode  of  reasoning  carries  with  it  an  admonition  that  we 
draw  perpetual  instruction  and  exhortation  from  what  we  observe  in 
human  life  around  us.  How  diligent  is  this  man  in  business !  what  a 
lesson  this  is,  that  we  be  diligent  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul !  How  brave 
is  that  man  in  going  to  the  war !     What  an  inculcation  this  is  of  courage 
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in  the  cause  of  Chxist !  Elsewhere,  even  when  mere  amusement  is  in 
view,  we  see  a  patience  and  zeal  which  are  astonishing.  It  is  as  if  the 
very  universe  depended  upon  the  competition.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
felt  the  interest  of  this  side  of  the  subject  with  a  loving,  pitying  sympathy, 
and  he  draws  from  it  an  exhortation  to  spiritual  energy.  '  They  do  it  to 
obtain  a  fading  crown ;  but  we  an  unfading  one,'  But  the  parable  before 
us  invites  us  to  advance  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  pursae 
this  search  for  religious  instruction  in  the  very  vilest  and  most  guilty 
parts  of  human  society.  The  worst  villains  may  often  be  our  very  best 
examples. 

And  here,  by  one  of  those  side-strokes  which  come  to  us  so  often  when  we 
study  our  Lord's  parables,  we  are  reminded,  and  with  much  sadness  oi 
heart  as  the  consequence,  of  the  large  amount  of  dishonesty  which  pervades 
the  transactions  of  human  life.  The  framework  of  the  parable  appears  to 
come  as  ea&ily  as  possible.  It  would  saem  as  though  the  illustrations  were 
not  likely  to  cause  any  surprise  or  shock  to  the  hearers.  *  How  much 
owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ?  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  oiL  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.'  *  Sit  down 
quickly.'  The  case  was  certainly  one  of  emergency.  But  there  was  no 
hesitation,  either  in  the  conscience  of  the  *  steward,'  or  manager,  or  in  that 
of  the  •  debtor '  or  tenant.  « Then  said  he  to  another.  And  how  much  owest 
thou  ?  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  wheat.  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Take  thy  bill,  and  write  fourscore.'  The  •  Mammon '  of  our  life — and  by  this 
word  is  meant  simply  riches,  or  such  possessions  as  we  regard  in  the  light  of 
riches — this  Mammon  is  pervaded  by '  unrighteousness.'  In  itself  Mammon  is 
not  bad.  But  it  is  so  commonly  procured  by  unrighteous  methods,  or 
employed  for  unrighteous  ends,  that  this  bad  reputation  is  given  to  it  as 
though  it  almost  belonged  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  when  our  Lord  lived 
on  earth,  this  state  of  things  in  Palestine  was  very  bad  indeed.  Such  is 
the  state  of  things  now,  as  we  know  by  manifold  evidence,  in  the 
countries  of  the  Levant.  A  writer  who  has  lived  fifty  years  in  Palestine 
says  :  '  Everybody  there  trades,  speculates,  cheats.  The  shepherd  boy  on 
the  mountains  talks  of  piastres  from  morning  to  night,  so  does  the  muleteer 
on  the  road,  the  farmer  in  the  field,  the  artisan  in  his  shop,  the  merchant 
in  his  magazine,  the  pasha  in  his  palace,  the  kadi  in  the  hall  of  judgment 
the  mollah  in  the  mosque.  Money  is  the  desire  of  every  heart,  the  theme 
of  every  discourse,  the  end  of  every  aim.' 

But  is  it  needful  for  us  to  occupy  our  minds  with  other  times  and  other 
countries?  Are  we  free  from  these  evils  in  this  highly-civilLaed,  highly 
Christian  country  ?  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  here  of  those  bargains 
which  are  often  made— those  secret  understandings  in  virtue  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  custom,  the  owner  of  property  is  made  to  pay  more 
than  he  ought  to  pay,  and.  the  agent  receives  a  clandestine  payment  for 
the  transaction.  It  is  sometimes  said,  when  these  subjects  are  touched  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  clergy  do  not  understand  the  necessities  of  menamtile 
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business.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  supreme  necessity  with  all  of 
08  that  we  should  be  honest  and  truthful ;  and  let  me  add  just  this — If 
regarding  certain  transactions  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  a  very  simple  test  can  be  applied :  Will  they  bear  the  light  of 
day?  We  Christians  are  'children  of  light;'  we  are  *  not  children  of 
the  night  nor  of  darkness.' 

But,  passing  from  this  point,  let  us  note  precisely  what  this  unjust 
stewaid  did,  that  we  may  learn  the  more  from  him  for  our  spiritual  benefit. 
We  observe  that  the  parable  has,  as  inevitably  it  must  have  had,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  time  and  country  to  which  it  belongs.   Palestine  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  land  of  olive-trees  and  a  land  of  corn-fields.     Its  characteristic 
commodities  are  oil  and  wheat.     The  rent,  too,  (for  it  is  really  a  question 
of  rent  with  which  we  have  to  do)  is  paid  in  kind.    The  duty  of  the 
steward  ib  to  fix  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  proportion  thereof  due  to 
the  owner.     By  a  fraudulent  valuation,  and  by  altering  the  writings,  he  has 
the  tenants  on  his  side,  he  lays  them  under  a  lasting  obligation,  he  makes 
them  partakers  in  the  fraud.     Thus  he  secures  their  friendship.     He  will  be 
welcome  in  their  homes.    It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  and  of  subordinating  the  present  to  the  future.     The 
unjust  steward  is  vigilant,  resolute,  and  in  the  highest  degree  prudent. 
Herein  is  the  lesson  we  are  to  learn  from  him  for  the  benefit  of  our  souls. 

We  should  observe  that  Christian  life  is  here  presented  to  us  on  its 

prudential  side ;  and  it  has  a  prudential  side.     It  is  sometimes  urged  that 

Christian  life  ought  to  proceed  on  a  principle  altogether  higher  than  this : 

that  it  ought  to  be  inspired  by  the  pure  love  of  God  and  the  pure  desire  of 

doing  good.     And  this  is  indeed  truth.     But  such  truths  may  be  stated  in 

too  exclusive  a  manner,  without  regard  to  other  things  which  are  true 

also.    The  emotions  and  motives  of  the  human  being  are  very  complicated. 

Even  our  religious  life  has  many  sides;  and  it  has  its  prudential  side. 

This  parable  in  the  New  Testament  might  be  said  to  be  like  the  Book  of 

Proverbs  in  the  Old.    We  are  required  to  be  vigilant  and  resolute  with 

regard  to  the  future,  to  subordinate  the  present  to  the  future,  and  with 

spiritual  cleverness  to  adapt  means  to  ends :  and  after  all,  we  are  only 

stewards ;  and  our  stewardship  must  soon  be  resigned.     *  My  Lord  taketh 

away  my  stewardship,'  is  a  sentence  which  each  one  of  us  must  often 

repeat  to  himself.     '  When  ye  fail,'  is  a  prophetic  warning  which  ought 

often  to  be  ringing  in  our  ears.     And  it  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the 

true  reading  which  is  given  to  us  in  the  Bevised  Version.     *  When  it  fails,* 

when  the  Mammon  fails,  as  fail  it  must,  our  possessions  will  pass  away 

from  us :  our  money  will  slip  out  of  our  hands  when  we  die ;  our  position 

in  life  will  be  filled  by  others ;  our  opportunities  will  be  gone,  and  will 

never  return.    This,  .too,  is  one  of  the  side-strokes  of  the  parable  which 

give  force  to  aU  the  rest  of  its  teaching. 

How  we  are  to  use  this  '  Mammon  of  unrighteousness'  so  as  thereby  to 
Becora  to  ouraelves  ^friends,'  and  so  that  those  friends  may  'receive  us  into 
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everlasting  habitations,'  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  give  to  ua  daily 
work  for  our  consciences.  If  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  understand- 
ing  this  and  practising  it,  the  way  will  be  made  plain  before  us.  These 
slight  remarks  on  the  parable  which  has  been  selected  for  this  disooarsv, 
may  suitably  end  here  with  a  reference  to  the  '  friends '  whom  our  Savionr 
sets  before  our  view.  Who  are  these  'friends'?  'Make  unto  yourselves 
friends,'  He  says,  *of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness;  that... they  diaj 
receive  you.' 

It  Ls  sometimes  contended  that  this  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  abstnct 
statement :  *  So  use  this  mammon,  that  it  may  be  made  friendly  to  yov, 
and  that  ye  may  be  received  into  everlasting  habitation&'  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  unwilling  thus  to  attenuate  and  dry  up  our  Lord's  rich  and 
sympathetic  words.  I  think  He  does  allude  to  real,  living  friends,  whom 
we  may  procure  to  'ourselves,'  and  who  will  welcome  us  hereafter  in 
heaven,  if  we  make  a  wise  use  of  our  opportunities  now  upon  earth. 

And  here,  as  we  approach  our  conclusion,  let  us  pause  once  more  to  see 
that  we  make  sure  of  apprehending  the  right  meaning  of  one  of  the  phrasei 
in  this  remarkable  verse.  Twice  before  a  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  reference  more 
will  be  useful.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  hardly  necessary ;  for  the  Authorised 
Version  in  this  place  is  quite  correct.  When  it  is  said  that  we  are  to  make 
to  ourselves  friends '  of  tho  Mammon,'  the  meaning  is  'out  of  the  Mammon/ 
or  *  by  means  of  the  Mammon.'  We  are  to  elicit  from  it,  corrupted  though 
it  may  be  by  bad  human  usage,  a  good,  a  spiritual,  a  heavenly,  an  *  eternal 
benefit :  and  this  benefit  is  to  be  the  welcome  given  to  us  by  the  'friends* 
whom  we  have  thus  secured — even  as  the  Unjust  Steward  obtained  for 
himself  a  welcome  on  the  lass  of  his  stewardship. 

Who,  then,  are  these '  friends '  ?  Are  they  not  the  angels  ?  Are  they  no^ 
'  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'?  Are  they  not  some  of  our  own 
precious  ones,  whom  in  past  days  we  ourselves  have  known  ? 

lite  Angela :  what  could  gratify  them  more,  if  they  see  us— and  how  can 
they  minister  to  us  without  seeing? — what  could  gratify  them  more,  than  to 
see  us,  in  the  use  of  our  present  opportunities,  honouring  Grod,  and  doing  good 
to  man  by  an  unselfish  life  ?  A  true  friendship  is  thus  formed  with  the 
angels:  and  the  full  blessing  will  be  hereafter,  when  our  eyes  are 
opened. 

And  tJie  spirits  of  just  men — the  saints  of  all  ages.  This  is  the  way  they 
went  before  us.  They  so  used  these  earthly  things  as  to  secure  eternal 
results.  By  travelling  the  same  road  we  become  their  friends,  while  they 
become  ours.  And  though  we  never  saw  them  here,  and  have  read  only 
slight  notices  of  a  few  of  them,  we  shall  be  welcomed  by  them  to  'the 
everlasting  habitations.' 

And  some,  too,  whom  we  have  known — ^possibly  some  to  whom  we  hare 
done  good — certainly  some  who  have  done  good  to  us— and  who  are  now 
•  like  the  angels.'     A  great  part  of  our  reward  will  be  come  vith  a  new 
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lense  of  what  is  meant  by  this  eternal  home,  when,  on  the  threshold  of 

Heaven,  the  darkness  passes  away, 

*  And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  we  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile.* 
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As  our  record  has  now  reached  com- 
paratively recent  times,  our  remain- 
ing notices  of  the  Leeds  Conferences 
will  be  very  brief. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  rapid  advancement  which  had 
been    made    in    Leeds   Methodism 
during  the    interval    between    the 
Conference    of    1830  and  that  of 
1837.      Two    larger    edifices    than 
Brunswick  Chapel  had  been  erected : 
one  in  St.  Peter's  Square,  just  along- 
side the  ^  Old  Chapel'  (which  was  still 
in  ufe),  and  the  other  in  Oxford 
Place-     The  increase  in  the  number 
of  Church-members  had  been  equally 
renuirkable.      There   had  been   an 
average    addition     of     more    than 
seven  members  a  month  for  forty 
years!      The  position    which    Me- 
thodism now  held  in  Leeds,  and  the 
importance  attached  to  the  sittings 
of  the  Conference,  are  evident  from 
the  long  and  detailed  accounts  which 
the  Le^  newspapers  furnished  for 
their  readers,  although  just  at  that 
time  their  columns    were  crowded 
with    intelligence  relating    to    the 
general  election  which  was  exciting 
the  whole  nation. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Conference,  at  Wesley 
Chapel  the  morning  Preacher  was 
the  sweet-spirited  and  saintly  Joseph 
Entwiale,  now  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  No  one  would  be  better  able 
than  he  to  appreciate  the  great  im- 
provements which  liad  taken  place 
in  Leeds  Methodism,  as  he  had  been 
stationed  in  Leeds  nearly  fifty  years 
before.      Those    who     were    privi- 


leged to  be  present  while  he  dis- 
coursed on  the  *  Blessedness  of  the 
meek,'  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
Preacher  -wtJB  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  truth.  The  Missionary  Com- 
mittee of  Review  met  on  Tuesday 
evening,  July  25th :  *  at  which,'  says 
the  Mercury,  *the  Rev.  Edward 
Eraser,  an  emancipated  slave  and 
man  of  colour,  but  now  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Society's  proceedings  in  those  parts 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  Missionary.' 

We  subjoin  a  characteristic  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Hodgson  Casson  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pollard,  'The  Suc- 
cessful Class-Leader'  at  *the  Old 
Chapel '  and  St.  Peter's.  It  is  dated 
Birstal,  June  21st : 

*  My  dear  Brother  Pollard,— My  heart 
has  been  greatly  refreshed  this  morning 
while  glancing  over  the  plan  of  pnblic 
services  to  be  held  in  the  Leeds  Circuit 
during  the  Wesleyan  Conference:  on 
finding,  also,  that  I  am  put  down  to 
breakfast,  dine,  and  lodge  at  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's, St.  Peter's  Square,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  tea,  supper  and  prayer 
would  be  all  included.  In  the  meantime, 
while  pleasing  myself  not  a  little  in  con- 
sulting the  large  sheet  of  stations,  my 
worthy  friend.  Brother  Clapham,  came  in 
all  smiles,  saying  he  had  seen  you  yester- 
day, and  that  you  had  wished  him  to 
state,  as  you  had  one  bed  for  two 
Preachers,  I  might  write  immediately  and 
say  whom  I  would  wish  as  companion. 
I  have  just  seen  Brother  Bolam,  w!:3 
would  like  very  well  to  be  with  me,  if  it 
is  convenient.  I  do  hope  and  earnestly 
pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  accompsiny 
every  effort  which  may  be  made  amongst 
so  great  a  number  of  worthy  brethren  in 
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one  plaoe  at  one  time.  May  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  be  on  every  head,  and 
Iioly  flames  of  love  to  God  and  man  bom 
in  every  heart.* 

The  President,  the  Eev.  Edmund 
Orindrod,  was  well  known  in  Leeds. 
1  le  had  been  Superintendent  of  the 
>  Leeds  East  Circuit,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Leeds  District  at  the  time 
of  the  unhappy  *  organ  controversy/ 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  this 
Conference  was  to  draw  up  an 
Hddress  of  congratulation  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  about  a  month  before;  the 
gracious  receipt  of  this  address  was 
at  once  acknowledged  b^  Lord  John 
llussell.  Many  very  important 
regulations  were  passed  by  this  Con- 
f«*rence.  Proper  Circuit-books  and 
schedules  were  ordered  to  be  kept, 
and  the  numbers  of  Members  in 
Society  and  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  to  the  various  funds 
were  to  be  regularly  entered.  The 
schedules  were  to  be  presented 
annually  at  the  District  Meetings, 
and  three  copies  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  District  Meeting  were  to  be 
made.  On  the  recommendation  of 
all  the  District  Committees,  it  was 
ivsolved  that  in  future  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  diil- 
dren  of  supernumerary  and  deceased 
]Ministers.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
)K>inted  to  arrange  for  the  great 
Centenary  Commemoration  of  1839. 
Owing  in  part  to  the  depression  in 
trade,  and  in  part  to  the  wide- 
spread agitations  and  consequent 
hocessions  in  certain  districts,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
IMembers  in  the  Society.  This  un- 
I'sual  fact  led  to  a  very  earnest  con- 
\  !*rnation  and  enquiry. 

On  Wednesday,  August  2nd,  the 
Ordination  Service  was  held.  This 
WA8,  indeed,  the  Jirst  ordination,  in 
t)ie  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that 
t  lie  Leeds  Methodists  had  witnessed. 
\'oar  after  year  there  had  been  the 
public  admission  and  setting  apart 


of  the  young  men  to  the  full  work 
of  the  Ministry,  but  there  bad  been 
no  '  laying  on  of  bands; '  the  jovai^ 
men  had  simply  stood  up  in  ti^ 
front  pews  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Conference  Chapel  to  relate  their 
experience,  undergo  a  brief  exxna- 
nation,  and  then  be  solemnly  ss/t 
apart  by  fervent  prayer.  The  jesr 
previous,  to  this  Conference,  how- 
ever, while  the  Conference  was  bein; 
held  for  the  first  time  in  Birming- 
ham, the  question  of  ordination  ^as 
earnestly  discussed.  It  was  felt  to 
be  strangely  anomalous  that  while 
Methodist  Missionaries  ere  thej 
went  abroad  were  solemnly  ordained 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  Me- 
thodist Ministers  at  home  were 
deprived  of  the  rite.  The  Ccd- 
ference  felt  that  they  were  sot 
justified  in  departing  any  longer 
from  the  practice  of  the  Earlr 
Church,  and  of  almost  every  other 
Christian  community ;  and  so,  after 
a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  that 
the  rite  of  ordination  by  the  im- 
position of  hands  should  that  year 
and  henceforth  be  administered. 

The  Ordination  Service  took  plac« 
in  Brunswick  Chapsl.  The  body  of 
the  chapel  was  mainly  filled  by  the 
Ministers.  The  public  crowded  the 
galleries ;  the  young  men  to  be  or 
dained  were  seated  in  rows  on  tl^ 
plcUfonn,  which  had  been  enlaige<J 
for  the  occasion.  The  order  of  pro- 
ceedings was  different  from  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  The 
Bev.  George  Marsden  rose,  and 
moved  that  the  young  men  be  now 
received  into  Full  Connexion ;  thii^ 
was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  John 
Scott,  and  supported  by  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Waugh.  On  being  put  hy 
the  President,  the  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  hymn? 
'  The  Saviour,  when  to  heaven  Ho 
rose,'  etc,  was  next  sung.  Then 
the  ordination  questions  were  put 
to,  and  answered  by,  each  candidate. 
This  was  followed  by  silent  prayer, 
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t  the  close  of  wluoh  the  President 
Qered  up  the  ordination  prayer. 
Lfter  this  the  young  men  knelt,  and 
eoeived  the  rite  of  the  '  laying  on 
f  hands.'  Dr.  Bunting  then  de- 
Ivered  a  most  appropriate  and 
orcible  'Charge,'  which  occupied 
kcarly  an  hour  and  a-half.  The 
kymn  commencing  'Lord,  in  the 
itrength  of  grace,'  was  then  sung 
nth  great  fervour  by  the  whole 
congregation,  and  prayer  offered  by 
iie  Bev.  John  Hannah  brought  the 
[proceedings  to  a  close.  One  of  the 
uwenty-five  young  men  ordained  on 
:his  occasion  was  Thomas  C!ollins, 
ivho  wrote :  *  Conference  was  to  me 
i  solemn  sight,  I  could  not  but 
weep  as  I  entered  it.'  He  de- 
{»cribed  its  sessions  as  being  '  short, 
spiritual,  and  pleasant.' 

On  August  the  1st,  the  boys  from 

Woodhouse-Grove  School  were  ad* 

mitted  into  the  front  of  the  gallery 

of  Brunswick  Chapel,  accompanied 

by   the    head     master,    the    Eev. 

Joshua  Wood,  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin.     On  Sunday,  August  6th, 

a  second  Ordination  Service  was  held 

in  St.  Peter^s  ChapeL     Five  young 

men  who  were  about  to  proceed  to 

India,   under  the  direction  of   the 

Rev.  Jonathan  Crowther,  were  that 

morning  publicly  ordained,  and  set 

apart   for    their    work.     Although 

the  service  began  at  seven  a.m.,  the 

chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.     In 

the  afternoon,  two  very  large  and 

impressive  sacramental  services  were 

held,  one  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  and 

the  other  in   Oxford  Place.     This 

important  Conference  concluded  its 

Mttings  on  Tuesday  evening,  August 

•"^th,  and  the   Methodist  Ministers 

and  people  of  Leeds  at  once  devoted 

themselves  to  aggressive  Christian 

work  with    an  energy  and  success 

almost  without   a   parallel  in   the 

history  of  Leeds  Methodism. 

Methodism   has    probably  never 
^-njoyed  a  period  of  greater  tran- 


quillity and  success  than  during  the 
eight  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  Leeds  Conferences  of 
1837  and  1845.  A  very  important 
new  movement  had  been  set  on  foot, 
during  this  period — a  Connexional 
Education  movement.  An  Educa- 
tion Committee  was  formed;  the 
establishment  of  Wesleyan  Day 
Schools  was  determined  upon. 
When  the  Education  Committee 
met  at  Leeds,  on  July  28th,  it  was 
announced  that  no  less  than 
jC17,211  had  been  received  towards 
the  Education  Fund.  The  Confer- 
ence opened  on  July  the  30th. 
Jacob  Stanley  was  elected  President. 
The  number  of  Ministers  present  at 
this  Conference  was  about  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  the  hours  of 
session  were  from  8.30  to  1,  and 
from  5  to  8.  The  Ordination  Ser- 
vice was  opened  by  the  venerable 
Bichard  Beeoe,  who  had  travelled 
fifty-eight  years.  Amongst  the 
thirty-two  young  men  then  or- 
dained were  William  B.  Pope, 
Wallace  McMuUen,  and  Daniel 
Sanderson.  Dr.  Bunting  delivered 
an  'eminently  appropriate,  lumi- 
nous, and  impressive  Charge.' 

The  ten  years  which  intervened 
between  the  Conference  of  1845  and 
the  next  Leeds  Conference,  1855, 
are  marked  as  the  most  stormy  and 
disastrous  period  in  the  annals  of 
Methodism.  At  the  Conferenci5 
of  1855  there  were  eighty-nine 
thousand  fewer  Members  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  than  at  the  pre- 
vious Leeds  Conference.  The  Leeds 
Circuits  reported  a  loss  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  members 
during  this  decade.  The  worst  wae-:, 
however,  passed.  The  destructive 
waves  of  agitation  had  spent  their 
fury.  The  tide  was  beginning  to 
turn,  and  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
renewed  life  was  manifested.  On 
Monday  evening,  July  23rd,  a 
largely-attended  public  meeting  on 
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behalf  of  the  Wealeyan  Training 
Institution  at  WeBtminster  was 
held  in  Oxford  Place  Chapel. 
Joseph  Richardson,  Esq'.  (Mayor  of 
Leeds),  took  the  chair. 

The  Wat4Jiman  of  August  2nd  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Leeds  Methodism  and  its  Confer- 
ences : 

*  Leeds  Conferences  have  always  been 
good  Conferences.  Sach  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Thomas  Hanby  and  Joseph 
Kntwisle  they  have  continaed  since.... 
British  Methodism  has  three  centres: 
London,  the  national  and  official  centre ; 
Manchester,  the  financial  and  economical 
centre,  especially  for  chapel  affairs; 
Leeds,  the  centre  of  religious  f  ervoor  and 
inflaenoe.  Here  have  taken  place  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  in  Metho- 
dism. Every  aspect  of  Leeds  congrega- 
tions and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Leeds 
Bands  and  Prayer-meetings  have  told  of 
the  quality  of  the  piety  which  has  its 
home  in  this  town.  There  is  happily 
wanting  the  vain  and  worldly  aspect  in 
dress,  in  air,  in  manners  which  is  some- 
times to  be  seen  in  Methodist  congrega- 
tions. And  the  devout,  half-uttered  re- 
sponse from  the  many,  even  more  than 
the  loud  Amen  !  from  the  few,  bespeaks 
the  strong  hold  which  religion  has  taken 
of  the  deep  places  of  the  heart  in  many 
of  those  who  attend  the  Leeds  chapels.' 

Then  ,after  describing  the  inspiring 
effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  one 
of  these  immense  chapels  when 
crowded  to  excess,  by  the  noble 
organs,  and  '  powerful  and  thrilling ' 
singing  of  the  Leeds  Methodists, 
the  writer  adds:  *The  services  of 
the  Conference  are  crowded  in  Leeds 
as  in  no  other  place.' 

About  five  hundred  Ministers  were 
present  at  the  Conference.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Keeling  was  elected  President. 

At  the  evening  sittin^r  the  Rev. 
George  Osborn  presented  the  first 
address  of  the  newly-formed  Aus- 
tralasian Conference. 

On  July  the  25th,  a  Temperance 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  Hall. 

On  the  Conference  Sunday  three 
great  epochs  of  Christian  oratory 
in    the    Methodist    ministry    were 


represented  in  Leeds:  The  'burn- 
ing and  shining  light'  of  Dr. 
Hannah,  Dr.  Dbcon,  and  Robert 
Young  displayed  the  splendour  of 
a  golden  eventide;  with  Samuel 
Waddy,  G.  B.  Macdonald,  John 
Rattenbury,  Frederick  J.  Jobson  it 
was  almotft  noon ;  while  WiUiam 
Arthur  and  William  Morley  Pun- 
shon  were  like  the  sun  w^hen  'as  a 
bridegroom '  he  oometh  '  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoioeth  as  a  stroDg 
man  to  run  a  race.'  In  the  after- 
noon, Brunswick  Chapel  wiu;  not 
only  packed  to  hear  Mr.  Punshon. 
but  two  congregations  of  person^ 
who  were  unable  to  gain  admissioD. 
were  addressed  in  the  chapel  yard. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  services  of  Sunday,  August  5th, 
was  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Sunday- 
schools  of  Leeds.  The  Ministen; 
attending  the  Conference  cordially  co- 
operated with  the  movement,and  larjrt^ 
and  enthusiastic  services  were  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  in  the 
principal  chapels  of  the  town.  The 
immense  galleries  were  filled  by 
thousands  of  scholars,  who  sang 
vdth  a  sweetness,  force  and  precision 
highly  creditable  to  themselves  and 
gnitifying  to  their  parents  and 
friends,  who  filled  the  body  of  each 
chapel.  The  Sunday-schools  of 
Leeds  were  reported  to  be  in  a  very 
prosperous  state,  the  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Jackson  having  had  n 
most  beneficial  influence. 

At  the  Leeds  Conference  of  1866 
the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  erection  of  a  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Headingley  was 
read,  and  a  very  animated  discussion 
took  place. 

The  finely-situated  building  which 
is  so  familiar  an  object  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Leeds  and  neighbourhood, 
was  opened  at  Headingley  iu  Septem- 
ber, 1868.  At  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee of  Review  the  Ex-Pr^dent, 
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\h»  Kev.  William  Shaw,  the  eminent 
Missionary,  presided.  The  Rev. 
William  Arthur  was  the  first  speaker, 
and  the  reception  accorded  to  him 
was  indicative  of  the  feeling  which 
existed  as  to  his  election  to  the  Pre- 
sidency. He  spoke  mainly  in  re- 
f&rence  to  the  forthcoming  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  said  that  it  was 
proposed  to  have,  as  a  set-off  against 
a  similar  display  on  the  part  of  the 
Romanists,  an  exhibition  of  objects 
of  interest  connected  with  Mission- 
ary labour  and  success  in  foreign 
lands.  He  intimated  that  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  this  exhibition  in  Paris 
would  be  £600,  and  a  number  of 
subscriptions  were  at  once  offered 
in  the  meeting.  The  next'speaker 
was  the  Rev.  James  Calvert,  recently 
returned  from  Fiji,  who  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  in  those  islands. 

After  the  Rev. William  Impey  had 
spoken  of  the  work  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  Rev.  James  Hartwell 
of  the  operations  of  the  Society  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Chairman  called 
upon  the  Rev.W.  O,  Simpson,stating 
that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Madras 
in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Simpson  began 
by  saying, '  Sir,  I  was  a  child  in  this 
chapel,  I  was  trained  for  God  in 
thiK  place,  and  I  gave  my  heart  to 
God  where  I  now  stand,  and  said, 
"  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "' 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  deeply- 
interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ences as  a  Missionary  in  India^  He 
made  telling  use  of  the  question 
which  had  often  been  put  to  him, 
*  Do  you  like  India  ? '  After  vividly 
picturing  the  difficulties,  discomforts 
And  dangers  of  Indian  life,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  favourable 
oonditioos  of  English  life  and  ser- 
vice, he  answered  the  question  by  an 
emphatic  negative :  '  I  do  not,  cannot 
like  India.'  But  turning  suddenly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  por- 
traying the  splendid  opportunities 
^d  joys  of  preaching  the  glorious 


Gospel  to  the  heathen  which  that 
land  afforded,  he  replied  with  even 
greater  emphasis i  ^I  do  like  India.' 
He  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  honour 
and  joy  of  his  life  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  the  service  of  Christ  in  that 
far-off  land.  The  Rev.  John  Kilner 
next  spoke,  followed  by  the  Revs. 
Daniel  Sanderson  and  M.  T.  Male. 

Little  did  any  one  think  that  Mr. 
Simpson  would  never  return  to 
India,  and  that  before  the  next 
Leeds  Conference  he  would  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.  The  Con- 
ference opened  on  Thursday  morning, 
July  26th,  in  Brunswick  Chapel. 
The  Revs.  Thomas  Vasey,  George  T. 
Perks,  James  H.  Rigg,  and  Gervase 
Smith,  were  elected  by  nomination 
into  the  Legal  Conference.  Mr. 
Arthur  was  elected  President. 

Those  who  had  been  present  at  the 
last  Conference  in  Leeds  could  not 
but  be  struck  as  they  looked  at  the 
platform  with  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  since  1855.  The 
most  noticeable  absence  was  that  of 
Dr.  Bunting;  but  besides  him,  six 
Ex-Presidents,  the  Revs.  George 
Marsden,  Samuel  Jackson,  Dr. 
Beecbam,  Robert  Young,  John 
Bowers,  and  William  L.  Thornton, 
had  passed  away.  But  gresit  as 
were  the  changes  on  the  Conference 
platform  between  the  years  1855 
and  1866,  those  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  Conference  of  1866 
and  that  of  1882  are  still  more 
numerous  and  remarkable.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  Conference 
of  1 8 66  looked  in  vain  this  year  for  the 
familiar  and  noble  forms  of  most 
of  the  Preachers  who  occupied  pro- 
minent places  sixteen  years  ago. 
Of  those  who  then  had,  on  the  plat- 
form, seats  as  Ex-Presidents,  twelve 
have  passed  away :  William  Shaw, 
Charles  Prest,  John  Rattenbury, 
Dr.  Stamp,  Dr.  Waddy,  F.  A. 
West,  Isaac  Keeling,  John  Lomas, 
John  Scott,  Thomas  Jackson,  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  Dr.  Dixon;  followed 
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hj  seven  of  their  sucoessors — John 
Bedford,  S.  R.  Hall,  Dr.  Joheon, 
L.  H.  Wiseman,  G.  T.  Perks,  Dn 
Panshon,  and  Dr.  Smith. 

Our    work    is    done.      We  will 
therefore  conclude  bj  expressing  the 


hope  and  breathing  the  prayer  that 
all  suooeeding  Leeds  Conferences 
may  be  as  suooessf  ul,  as  enthusiastic 
and  as  spiritual  as  the  past  Con- 
ferences have  been. 


GARIBALDI. 

BY  THE  REV.  BICHARD  GREEN. 


On  Friday,  June  2nd,  an  outburst  of 
passionate  grief,  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed,  shook   the  Italian  pen- 
insula from  end  to  end,  reverbwat- 
ing  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
From  a  rocky  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean   it    was    telegraphed    that 
Garibaldi  had  died.     The  shock  in 
Rome  was  declared  to  be  *  almost  in- 
describable.' The  Municipal  Council 
rose  on  receiving  the  news,  and,  in 
the  name  of  Rome,  telegraphed  its 
sympathy ;  resolved  to  place  his  bust 
on  the  Pincian  Hill,  to  insert  marble 
tablets  in  the    municipal  hall,   on 
which  two  of  his  most  celebrated 
letters  should  be  inscribed,  and  to 
place  a  similar  tablet  on  each  of  the 
houses  he  occupied.     The  perform- 
ances at  the  theatres  were  instantly 
suspended ;  one  actor,  it  is  said,  burst 
into  tears  in  an  attempt  to  inform 
his  audience  of  the  sad  news.     The 
King  with  his  own  hand   wrote  a 
telegram  of  condolence.     The  news 
was  conveyed    to   the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  President,   all  the 
deputies  standing  to  hear  the  in- 
telligence and   to  listen  to  a  long 
account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the 
deceased.     Laws  were  at  once  pro- 
posed by  the  Premier,  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  for  the  postponement  of 
the    great  annual  National  Festa; 
for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the 
funeral  expenses ;  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument ;  and  for  the  grant  of 
a  pension  to  the  surviving  members 
of  his  famUy;    while  the  Chamber 
itself     went     into     mourning     for 
fourteen    days.      Deputies    rose  to 
testify  from  every  shade  of  party  in 


the  house,  the  great  services  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  loss  Italy  had  sus- 
tained. At  once  the  city  of  Home 
headed  a  subscription-list  with  eighty 
thousand  francs,  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument,  the  other  principal 
cities  following  the  example.  Every 
Italian  city  closed  its  shops,  and 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  ooontry 
engaged  passages  to  the  little  island 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
The  Pope,  it  is  said,  on  hearing  the 
news,  remained  in  silence  for  a  time, 
then  raising  his  eyes,  breathed  for  him 
to  heaven  a  prayer  for  mercy.  Spon- 
taneous tributes  to  the  honour  of 
the  deceased  and  of  sympathy  with 
his  nation  in  her  great  loss  were 
paid  in  all  lands. 

So  passed  away  at  an  advanced 
age  a  man  who  has  commanded  to 
himself  a  more  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion during  the  last  thirty  years 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

How  different  was  this  from  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  nation  by 
the  death  of  the  great  Cavour. 
Some  of  us  well  remember  the 
solemn,  deep,  sad  sense  of  loss  that 
rested  upon  all  classes  of  the  people ; 
but  there  was  no  passionate  oat- 
break  of  feeling.  It  was  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  an  invaluable  servant, 
not  of  a  friend. 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  whose  Ger- 
man name,  signifying  war-bold, 
speaks  of  a  descent  from  other  than 
an  Italian  ancestry,  was  bom  at 
Nice,  July  19th,  1807.  His  father 
was  master  of  a  small  coastin^r 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean.     His 
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pious  mother  desired  that  he  should 
enter  the  priesthood,  but  a  sailors' 
life  had  greater  attractions  for  him 
than  had  the  sacred  office,  and  the 
great  inland  sea  became  his  early 
school.  With  extended  voyages 
came  experience  and  skilfulness  as  a 
sailor;  while  his  bravery  and  en- 
durance found  their  first  exercises 
in  conflicts  with  Esstem  pirates. 

In  the  year  1833  might  have  been 
seen,  on  board  a  small  Mediterranean 
brig,  two  men  in  eager  conversation. 
The  one  was  spare  and  tall  and  of 
capacious  brow.  In  his  dark  eye  a 
deep  purpose  was  evidently  settled ; 
a  man  of  pertinacity,  zest,  intensity 
and  enthusiasm;  of  penetrative, 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speech ;  but 
as  ready  to  do  and  to  dare  great 
deeds  as  to  talk  of  them.  The  other 
was  the  master  of  the  little  craft,  a 
receptive  and  impressible  man.  He 
hadalaige,  warm,  open  heart;  he 
was  broad  in  build,  but  agile,  keen 
in  sight,  laconic  in  speech,  with  a 
visage  far  removed  from  the  true 
Italian  type.  The  one  was  a 
reader,  a  thinker,  a  man  of 
ideas;  the  other  a  man  of  action, 
capable  of  great  exertion  and  of 
great  endurance.  I^e  former  was 
the  chief  speaker :  he  had  an  idea 
which  possessed  him,  and  he  strove 
to  inspire  others  with  the  same. 
The  open-hearted  captain  was  a 
ready  listener;  deeds  of  daring  had  . 
an  attraction  for  him.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  fear.  The  one  had  a 
basket  of  seed,  the  other  a  field. 
The  one  was  the  apostle  of  a  nation's 
freedom,  the  other  was  destined  to 
be  a  nation's  liberator. 

In  that  conversation  the  steps  of 
that  sailor  were  first  turned  to  the 
path  in  which  he  was  to  render  such 
signal  service  to  his  country  and  gain 
such  honour  to  himself.  Little  did 
Giuseppe  Mazzini,  with  all  his 
dreaming,  imagine  that  Giuseppe. 
Garibaldi,  his  attentive  listener,  one 
of  the  many  whom  he  sought  to  win 


to  his  way  of  viewing  things,  would 
ever  take  the  place  he  did  as  the 
chief  actor  in  the  great  strife  they 
were  both  henceforth  to  promote.  The 
one  idea  which  ruled  over  Mazzini — 
he  was  its  willing  slave — was  the/ree- 
dam  of  a  united  Italy.  He  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  the  hope  of  Italian 
unity.  He  never  wavered  from  it. 
On  his  lips  sat  the  simple  word 
Italy.  With  undying  tenacity  he 
held  to  this,  when  as  yet  hope  had 
taken  no  root  in  other  minds,  or 
from  them  had  been  plucked  up. 
Garibaldi  knew  enough  of  hia 
country's  wrongs  and  sufferings  to 
be  a  ready  convert  to  schemes  for 
her  freedom.  Mazzini's  words  were 
inflammatory.  The  iron  of  his 
countr3r's  wrongs  had  entered  his 
soul;  he  wept  over  them.  He 
shared  the  prevalent  belief  that 
great  national  changes  could  be 
wrought  only  by  secret  societies  and 
secret  deeds.  In  his  view  the  king- 
dom centred  in  the  king :  it  was  his. 
His  removal  was  the  first  needful 
step  in  the  nation's  progress.  To 
this  enthusiast  it  appeared  that  were 
the  ruling  power  removed,  all  would 
fall  to  the  ground  to  be  reconstructed. 
This  must  be  said,  not  to  justify, 
but  to  explain  Mazzini's  steps.  In 
more  constitutional  governments  a  re- 
volution does  not  so  hang  upon  the 
life  of  an  individual.  Mazzini  had 
recently  founded  the  society  called 
the  Oiovame  Italia — Young  Italy. 
It  represented  the  fiery  indignation 
of  its  author  and  the  hopes  of  his 
party.  To  the  aims  of  that  society 
he  succeeded  in  engaging  the  alliance 
of  Garibaldi  and  his  promise  of  help. 
But  deeds  of  blood  wereoontemplated, 
and  Garibaldi,  it  is  said  unwillingly, 
was  entangled  in  an  intrigue  to 
assassinate  the  new  king,  Charles 
Albert,  before  whom  Majzini  had 
placed  the  fearful  alternative — ^to  be 
Italy's  first  liberator  or  her  last 
tyrant  Garibaldi  had  nearly  paid 
the  utmost  penalty  for  his  identifica- 
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lion  with  this  abortive  conspiracy, 
being  condemned  by  the  king  to 
be  shot.  Flight  only  saved  his  life. 
Escaping  to  Nice  in  the  dead  of 
night,  he  found  a  trusty  friend,  ex- 
changed his  dress  for  that  of  a 
peasant,  bade  a  hasty  farewell  to  his 
parents,  then  turned  his  quick  steps 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  permit- 
ted to  reside,  and  where  he  earned 
a  living  by  teaching.  Tired  of  the 
restraints  of  his  present  lot,  and  one 
day  hearing  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis  con- 
templated introducing  reforms  into 
his  little  navy  and  to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  men  tutored  in  European 
schools,  he  on  the  morrow  embarked, 
and  soon  obtained  command  of  a 
ship.  The  manners  of  life,  the 
jealousy  of  officials,  and  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  men,  speedily  deter- 
mined him  to  seek  other  employ. 

The  old  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  with  a  religion,  a  lan- 
guage, and  general  characteristics 
akin  to  his  own,  presented  attrac- 
tions to  him,  and  in  Rio  Janeiro 
he  entered  upon  his  old  employ- 
ment in  the  mercantile  marine. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  this 
Kio  Grande  do  Sol  proclaimed  a 
republic,  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Gonzalvo  da  Silva.  One  day  Gari- 
baldi saw  some  of  his  compatriots 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection passing  loaded  with  chains. 
The  sight  of  fellow-countrymen 
whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by 
the  same  sentiments  as  those  for 
which  he  had  exposed  his  own  life, 
and  who  had  fought  for  a  cause  dear 
to  his  own  heart,  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  slumbering  fires  within 
his  breast;  so  he  speedily  armed 
his  vessel,  and  unfurled  the  flag  of 
the  little  republic.  He  was 
wounded,  captured,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  cast  into  prison  in 
Gualquey,  on  the  Parana.  He 
recovered,  and  ascaped  to  the  woods, 
where  he  wandered  alone,  hungry 
^  weary,   until  his  steps  uncon- 


sciously led  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
poldiery  who  had  been  sent  to  re- 
capture him.  Now,  in  the  sev^^ 
revenge,  they  tie  his  thumbs  to- 
gether high  in  the  air,  almost  sus- 
pending him  by  them,  and,  is 
presence  of  the  crowd,  flog  him. 
After  a  time  he  is  liberated,  whec 
he  soon  places  himself  again  un<k 
the  flag  for  which  he  had  suflered  so 
much.  Betuming  to  Rio  GrEini^ 
he  was  received  with  great  entLa- 
siasm,  and  the  command  of  tk 
little  republican  fleet  was  committed 
to  him. 

It  was  amidst  these  States  of  South 
America  that  the  qualities  were 
tested  and  developed  which  after- 
wards shone  with  so  dazzling  a 
lustre  when  he  was  called  to  take 
part  in  the  struggles  of  his  own 
country ;  his  great  prowess,  his  iron 
endurance,  his  sympathy  with  the 
struggling,  his  bravery,  which  ps^ 
took  of  the  character  of  wild  daring 
unchecked  by  any  considerations  of 
fear,  or  of  the  (^culaUons  of  pru- 
dence from  which  he  was  equally 
estranged. 

Standing  one  day  on  board  his 
boat,  disappointed,  weary,  dispirited 
and  sad  at  heart,  he  caught  sight  of 
a  woman  who  had  come  to  the  shore 
for  water.  He  was  attracted— 
entranced.  The  vision  of  Anita 
awoke  a  passion  within  him  which, 
like  his  daring,  was  too  strong  for 
his  prudence.  He  hastened  ashore, 
followed  her  to  her  home,  demanded 
and  secured  her  as  his  own,  snatch- 
ing her  from  her  husband,  who  had 
generously  invited  him  to  enter. 
The  world  has  little  to  do  with 
Garibaldi's  private  life,  but  Uiis  in- 
cident cannot  be  forgotten.  It  is  a 
sadness  to  those  who,  having  a 
passionate  admiration  of  his  valour 
and  patriotism,  see  his  brilliant  public 
life  overshadowed  by  any  private 
deed  of  darkness.  That  cruel  amour 
cannot  be  hidden  behind  feats  of 
bravery.     Of  a  piece  with  itishia 
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Ater  divorce  from  his  second  wife 
hat  he  might  marry  the  mother  of 
wo  of  his  children.  Deeds  of 
inxing  will  not  hlot  out  the  stains 
>f  crime.  We  cannot  forget  the 
man  in  the  hero.  Pity  indeed  that 
Ihe  brilliancy  of  such  a  career 
should  be  dimmed  by  a  stain  which 
ueither  his  own  pitiful  words,  '  I 
vcknowledged  my  sin/  nor  the 
'  tears  of  despair '  which  afterwards 
he  says  he  wept,  could  wholly  erase. 

If  the  general  looseness  of  na- 
tional morals  accounts  for  such 
deeds,  it  cannot  excuse  them.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  thane  who,  having  entire 
control  over  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  country,  who  had  access  to 
every  home  and  to  every  heart, 
could  leave  a  nation  in  such  a  con- 
dition ?  No  stretch  of  charity  can 
cover  the  faultiness  of  a  system 
which  tended  in  such  a  direction,  or 
the  guiltiness  of  its  representatives 
whofor  generations  hadaggravatedits 
induenoe.  Had  religious  teaching 
lieen  pure,  and  illustrated  by  be- 
coming examples,  that  rugged  Niz- 
zard  saHor  might  have  been  taught 
a  morality  which  would  have  made 
such  deeds  impossible. 

With  the  year  1848  commences  a 
new  period  in  the  life  of  Gkuibaldi. 
All  biefore  it  was  preparatory  train- 
ing. The  more  violent  throes  of 
tlic  long-continued  and  agonizing 
struggle  of  Italy  against  usurpation 
and  tyranny  had  begun.  Sardinia 
hail  struck  the  first  blow  in  tliat 
conflict  which,  after  many  varying 
phases  of  progress  and  retardation, 
was  ultimately  to  be  successful, 
^laribaldi  returned  to  Italy  to  find  a 
struggle  going  forward,  not  to  over- 
throw the  Sardinian  monarchy,  but 
to  exalt  the  Sardo  king  to  the 
throne  of  a  united  Italy.  This 
high  purpose  changed  conspirators 
into  patriots.  He  was  coldly  re- 
ceived when  he  proffered  his  help  in 
the  strife.     But  he  could  not  brook 


delay,  so  he  offered  himself  to  a 
provisional  government  that  had 
been  formed  at  Milan.  He  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  legion  of  volunteers. 
The  capitulation  of  Milan  speedily 
followed,  but  he  refused  to  yield. 
It  was  a  vain  attempt,  and  his 
volunteers  were  gradually  dimin- 
ished. Illness  followed;  then 
months  of  waiting  and  restraint, 
till  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
The  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Home  called  him  in  hot  haste  to  the 
city  to  enact  deeds  of  bravery  during 
that  memorable  struggle.  In  the 
Triumvirate,  to  which  he  was  raised, 
he  gained  a  name  wholly  eclipsing 
those  of  his  comrades,  Mazzini  and 
Saffi.  The  city  was  held  through 
Herculean  labours,  sacrifices,  and 
sufferings. 

But  the  greater  numbers  and 
better  discipline  of  the  French  army 
compelled  capitulation.  Garibaldi 
refused  to  yield,  and  escaped  with  a 
band  of  two  hundred,  who  followed 
him  through  various  by-ways  and 
mountain  tracks  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  they  embarked  in 
small  boats,  only  to  be  seized  or 
dispersed  by  the  Austrians.  Gari- 
baldi fied  with  his  devoted  Anita, 
who  had  shared  all  his  dangers,  and 
who,  succumbing  to  suffering  and 
exposure,  died  in  his  arms.  By 
weary  ways  he  came  at  length  to 
Genoa,  thence  to  Tunis  and  Gib- 
raltar, and  not  being  permitted  to 
land  at  either  phice,  went  to  Tan- 
giers,  and  thence,  in  1851,  tb 
America,  where,  it  is  said,  he  worked 
in  a  candle  factory  for  two  years, 
going  during  that  time  on  a  tour  of - 
inspection  to  Cuba  in  the  interests 
of  the  revolutionists.  Being  offered 
ihe  command  of  a  ship  bound  for 
China  and  Italy,  he  set  sail,  return- 
ing in  1856.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Caprera,  which  over 
after  became  his  home. 

In  1859  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
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which  had  been  awed  for  a  time, 
broke  oat  again  with  new  enei^. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French,  wishful 
to  weaken  the  power  of  Austria, 
gave  encouragement  to  Sardinia  to 
declare  war.  Garibaldi  was  called 
from  his  retirement  to  take  part  in 
the  strife.  There  was  no  resentment 
in  his  nature,  andhe  instantly  obeyed, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  brave 
band  called  the  Alpine  hunters^  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their 
rapid  marches,  their  irregular  war- 
fare, and  their  sudden  surprises. 
The  story  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  the  successful  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  the  Eomagna,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  and  of  the  hastily-made 
peace  demanded  by  the  jealous  ally 
of  Sardinia,  a  peace  which  to  Gkui-"^ 
baldi  and  his  party  was  ever  '  the 
vile  peace  of  Villafranca.'  In  the 
compact  the  Sai:dinian  king  sacrificed 
'the  cradle  of  his  monarchy'  and 
Garibaldi's  Nizzard  home. 

Nothing  could  have  stayed  Gari- 
baldi's impetuous  spirit  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  to  whom  he  was 
ever  submissive  when  sufficiently 
near  to  hear  his  voice,  though  at 
times  when  beyond  the  reach  of 
that  voice  and  under  the  influence  of 
intriguers,  his  too  open  heart  ad- 
mitted other  counseL 

His  next  feat  of  daring  was  the 
famous  embarcation  at  Quarto^  a 
few  miles  from  Genoa,  with  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  setting  sail  to 
Sicily.  Here  his  presence  was 
hailed  as  that  of  a  liberator,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  Dictator.  The  island 
was  speedily  freed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bourbon,  under  which 
the  inhabitants  had  so  bitterly 
groaned. 

It  was  but  a  step  from  Sicily  to 
Naples,  where  a  hated  government 
was  tottering  to  its  faU;  and  the 
conqueror  entered  the  city  to  find 
the  guns  of  the  great  fortress  turned 


inwards.  The  subsequent  oonqned 
of  the  royal  troops  was  completed  il 
the  battle  on  the  VoUfimo,  and  ik 
two  Sicilies  were  simply  handd 
over  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  wke 
was  saluted  as  Kmg  of  Italy. 

Garibaldi  retired  to  his  islad 
home  to  watch  for  the  first  chaiux 
of  promoting  the  complete  uniiio- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  additid 
of  Venice  and  Home,  croflsing  ocat 
sionally  to  the  mainland  to  raise  hk 
voice  in  the  Parliament  to  which  he 
had  been  elected ;  bat  that  •rdce 
had  more  power  on  the  field  d 
battle  tiian  in  the  deliberatioDS  of  a 
Senate.  The  old  spirit  was  stroDg 
within  him«  and  he  yielded  to  ao 
inconquerable  impulse  to  seek  t» 
seize  Borne  and  complete  the  ^mak 
of  Italy's  unification.  It  was  a  vain 
attempt,  and  brought  upon  him  the 
sad  disaster  of  Aspromonte. 

Four  years  afterwards  he  was 
called  to  take  part  in  the  war  with 
Austria  which  added  Yenioe  to 
Italy.  The  following  year  he  made 
another  attempt  to  tear  Borne  from 
the  hands  of  the  stranger.  But  he 
was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for 
two  daya  Betuming  to  Gaprera, 
he  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
escaping,  was  found  again  battering 
at  t^e  walls  of  Bome.  This  time 
the  greater  numbers  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  deadly  chassepSi  rifle 
were  too  strong  for  him.  The  great 
work  was  ultimately  more  easily  com- 
pleted, and  in  a  way  neither  be  nor 
Italy  had  dreamed  of— the  feaM 
Franco-Prussian  war  withdrawing 
the  French  soldiers  from  Rome. 
Nothing  but  the  arms  of  a  strong 
foreign  power  could  have  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  national  wish 
long  before. 

Garibaldi's  name  will  go  down  to! 
following  ages  covered  with  a  pecu- 
liar glory;  his  life  was  so  entirely 
diverse  from  the  lives  of  ordfoaiy 
men.  It  was  so  simple,  so  separate)  ^ 
disinterested.     It  was  no  part  of 
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is  aim  or  of  his  pleasure  to  cover 
imself  with  glory.  He  declined 
he  honours  which  a  grateful  nation 
rould  heap  upon  him.  He  did  not 
vy  his  most  hrilliant  achievements 
if t  himself  one  foot  above  the  level 
)f  his  ordinaiy  life.  Having  fought 
or  the  relief  of  nations,  he  handed 
hem  over  to  wise  rulers,  and  retired 
o  his  island  and  his  home  to  feed 
us  pigs  and  watch  the  goats  browse, 
md  the  potatoes  grow,  and  to  live 
>n  coarse  bread,  onions  and  toma- 
toes, and  to  laugh  at  the  play  and 
^ide  the  studies  of  his  little  son. 
Qe  was  the  nation's  hero.  No 
>ther  man  so  completely  reflected 
the  thought,  the  passionate  eager- 
ness, the  resolve,  the  hope  of  the 
people. 

Mazzini  to  the  end  held  fast  to  his 
original  idea ;  but  he  was  too  ideal- 
istic for  the  multitude,  and  too 
revolutionary  for  the  moderate ;  nor 
had  he  those  incidents  in  his  history 
which  commended  Garibaldi  to  the 
people;  nor  had  he  achieved  great 
deeds  with  small  means.  This  was 
Garibaldi's  peculiar  honour  in  their 
eyes.  Gavour  was  calm  and  calculat- 
uig',  but  for  his  steady  hand  the 
vessel  would  have  been  wrecked 
again  and  again  on  rocks  unseen  by 
the  impetuous.  He  was  a  statesman. 
By  the  passionate  multitude  he  could 
not  be  comprehended,  and  the  party 
of  action  were  passionate.  Their 
impatience  was  generated  by  long 
and  great  suffering,  by  hopes  blasted 
again  and  again,  by  distrust  of  all 
ruling  powers. 

But  they  could  see  and  understand 
Garibaldi.  With  him  everything 
was  on  the  surface,  and  his  simple 
progranmie  was  theirs.  The  wide- 
spread resolve,  to  do  or  to  die,  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  themselvef,  in 
their  cause  and  in  their  methods ; 
their  readiness  to  make  the  utmost 
sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  it  were 
all  represented  in  him.  He  did  not 
originate  the  revolution,  nor    did 


he  foment  it.  It  needed  no  foment- 
ing; or  what  it  did,  other  hands 
supplied*  The  nation  tossed  and 
heaved  from  end  to  end.  It  was 
oppressed  and  needed  freedom; 
it  was  suffering  and  cried  for  relief. 
It  hated  its  rulers,  not  from  hatred 
to  being  ruled,  but  because  its  rulera 
had  made  themselves  hateful.  But 
Garibaldi  embodied  the  revolution, 
if  not  in  its  wisest  and  most  prudent, 
certainly  in  its  most  unselfish  aim. 
The  nation  needed  but  the  spark 
of  fire  to  declare  its  explosive  power. 
Graribaldi  supplied  that  spark. 
His  dash,  his  prowess,  his  direct 
simplicity  of  aim,  the  very  halo  of 
romance  that  floated  over  his  earlier 
life ;  but  above  all,  the  fact  that  his 
view  was  the  view  of  the  people,  his 
passion  their  passion,  his  carelessness 
of  minor  considerations  as  their 
carelessness,  his  faith  in  them  as  their 
faith  in  themselves.  He  and  they 
had  one  idea.  It  must  succeed.  It 
should,  or  they,  as  he,  were  ready  to 
die  in  the  attempt  to  realize  it. 
Hence,  when  he  went  to  Sicily  the 
people  sprang  towards  him  as  iron 
dust  to  a  magnet. 

It  is  no  detraction  from  the  great- 
ness of  other  men  of  the  hour  to  say 
that  not  one  of  them  or  all  of  them 
together  could  precisely  represent 
what  Garibaldi  did — the  prevalent 
sentiment  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  our  business  merely 
to  record  deeds  of  heroism,  or  even 
great  national  changes.  The  hero 
whose  course  has  been  hastily 
sketched  was  a  truly  representative 
character.  His  name  is  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  direful  despotisms  of  modem 
times;  as  is  all  too  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  historic  letter  of  Mazzini 
to  Sir  James  Graham. 

Garibaldi  stood  in  opposition  to 
three  forces :  the  tyranny  of  kings, 
such  as  the  one  who  for  his  skill  in 
shooting  down  his  own  people  gained 
the  epithet  of  Bomba ;  the  tyranny 
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of  usurping  foreign  potentates — 
Austria  and  France;  and  to  the 
subtlest  tyranny  of  all,  that  of  the 
Church.  Garibaldi  was  not  opposed 
to  Constitutional  Government,  for 
though  he  frequently  came  under 
the  influence  of  Bepublican  parti- 
sans, he  would  not  otherwise  have 
espoused  Bepublican  principles. 
Nor  was  he  antagonistic  to  the 
clergy ;  he  honoured  good  priests, 
and  generally  had  one  with  him; 
but  to  the  priesthood  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  his  country — an  engine  of 
tyranny,  and,  in  so  many  instances, 
presenting  examples  of  loose  morals, 
of  crass  ignorance,  of  wily  intrigue,  of 
anti-national  sentiment.  They  were, 
to  use  his  own  words,  *the  scourge  of 
Italy.'  The  Church  roused  antago- 
nism by  her  wicked  abuses.  She 
was  the  one  power  that  placed  itself 
in  opposition  to  national  freedom, 
to  national  aspirations,  and  national 
prosperity.  The  Church  did  not 
present  the  example  of  a  faithful 
obedience  to  the  high  and  holy  laws 
it  was  her  duty  and  calling  to  teach 
and  enforce.  The  head  of  the 
Church  was  a  king  whose  regard 
for  the  temporal  interests  seemed  to 
exceed  his  care  for  the  spiritual  in- 
terasts  of  his  domain. 

We  must  see  Garibaldi  as  the 
sword  of  an  avenging  Providence, 
chastising  the  evil,   liberating  the 


oppressed,  freeing  the  oonscienoe 
from  imposition,  opening  the  avenues 
of  truth,  bringing  conduct  to  the 
light  for  judgment,  and  welding  to- 
gether a  number  of  petty  rival 
States  into  a  great  nation.  Graribaldi 
has  been  called  a  madman.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  was  the  hero  of 
a  people  concerning  whom  our  lead- 
ing journal  of  the  hour,  describisg 
the  passionate  excitement  of  the 
people  against  their  oppressive  rulers, 
could  find  no  more  suitable  epithet 
for  it  than  that  of  mad-dog  rage !  |No 
one  so  embodied  that  mad  rage  as 
did  Garibaldi.  But  who  drove  the 
Italians  mad? 

Our  rejoicing  is  not  merely  or 
chiefly  in  Italy's  unity,  though  that 
is  a  worthy  cause  of  oongratulation, 
for  it  opens  the  way  to  reform  and 
progress.  "We  chiefly  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  gained  for  religious  thought 
and  instruction ;  for  tJ^e  consequent 
free  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, for  the  disenthralment  of  the 
conscience,  the  diffusion  of  pure 
truth  and  the  hope  of  more  righ- 
teous living ;  though  we  may  exult 
in  the  changed  condition  of  a  people 
whose  every  institution  presents  the 
appearance  of  new  life,  of  a  higher 
tone  and  brighter  hopes. 

With  this  risorgimento  the  name 
of  Giuseppe  Graribaldi  will  ever  he 
alUed. 
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CHAPTER  XI* — 

*I  WAS  thinking  the  other  day, 
maister,  that  I  would  tell  'e  about 
the  squire  coming  to  hear  me  preach 
— ^but  there,  I  am  'f  raid  you  wul  I  think 
me  fine  and  conceited,'  Simon  began, 
as  I  dropt  in  to  see  him. 

'No,  no,  Simon,  I   won't  think 
that,'  I  said, — *  do  let  us  hear  it.' 


UPS   AND   DOWNS. 

*  Perhaps  maister  do  think  that 
already,'  said  the  old  dear  looking 
up  playfully;  for  as  the  shyness 
passed  away  I  came  to  find  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humour  under  that 
somewhat  sad  face. 

Simon  laughed. 

*  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder ;  so  I 
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can't  make  it  much  worse.'  Then 
he  settled  down  quietly  for  the 
story. 

*Well,  you  see,  the  squire  was 
always  coming  round  whero  I  was 
to  work,  and  would  keep  going  on 
alx)ut  my  preaching;  very  good- 
natured  and  all  that,  and  not  mind- 
ing it  a  bit,  only  liking  to  have  it 
out  with  me.  So  one  day  up  he 
comes  and  begins  a^in — "Well, 
Jasper,  you  are  preaching  still,  I 
tind." 

* "  Iss,  your  honour,  I  be— and  the 
Lord  is  blessing  the  word,  tew." 

*  '*  But  really  you  know  it  is  a  great 
presumption.  You  are  not  able  to 
htudy  what  learned  men  have  agreed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  how  can  you  set  up  to  teach 
others  if  you  have  never  been  taught 
yourself?" 

*1  knew  it  was  no  good  arguing 
with  him,  for  he  could  throw  me  in 
a  minute,  so  I  put  up  so  bold  a  front 
as  I  could.  "Why,  your  honour, 
you  mustn't  say  that.  I  have  got 
the  best  Teacher  that  ever  lived.  I 
do  go  to  Him  early  in  the  morning, 
and  spend  hoUrs  'long  with  Him 
daring  the  day,  and  He  do  give  mo 
t<>  Hee  wondrous  things  out  of  the 
law." 

*The  squire  looked  puzzled,  but 
didn't  say  anything,  so  I  went  on. 

*"I  know  that  I  be  so  poor  a 
Mrholar  as  ever  He  had  in  His 
Hchool,  but  He  is  a  blessed  Teacher, 
so  meek  and  lowly,  and  taking  so 
much  trouble  with  anybody  that 
they  can't  help  learning.  Ah !  your 
honour,  He  do  come  along  and  make 
all  the  day's  work  and  all  I  can  look 
npon,  full  of  glorious  teaching.** 

*"Well,  well,  Jasper,"  and  the 
Bquire  waved  his  hand  Uke  as  if  he 
didn't  want  me  to  pi'each  to  him — 
"you  know  before  a  man  preaches 
be  ought  to  have  proper  authority. 
He  ought  to  be  ordained  by  the 
bishop,  and  all  that.** 

'  I  looked  up  from  my  work  again, 


for  I  was  putting  in  'taties.  "  Or- 
dained by  the  Bishop !  Of  course  he 
ought,  your  honour.  Why  I  wouldn*t 
let  anybody  go  a  step  without  that, 
if  I  oould  have  my  »way.  I  should 
be  afeared  to  open  my  mouth  in 
the  Lord's  name  if  the  Bishop  had 
not  ordained  me.  Why,  your  honour, 
that  is  why  I  do  go  forth  preaching, 
and  can't  help  going,  neither.** 

*  His  honour  started.  "  Ordained, 
Jasper !    Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 

* "  Iss,  your  honour — ordained  by 
the  Bishop  and  Shepherd  of  souls. 
If  I  weren*t  sure  that  the  Lord  have 
sent  me  forth,  I  would  never  go 
again." 

* "  O ! "  said  the  squire,  "  I  see  what 
you  mean.  But  think  how  easily 
one  may  be  mistaken." 

* "  So  he  may,  your  honour — about 
hundreds  of  things.  But  if  anybody 
do  want  to  know  the  Lord's  will 
about  their  preaching,  seeming  to 
mc  'tis  no  bard  matter  to  find  that 
out.  When  'tis  laid  upon  anybody's 
heart  so  that  they  can't  help  it,  and 
when  the  Lord  do  bless  their  own 
souls  in  speaking,  making  them  full 
of  peace  and  joy ;  and  when  there 
is  signs  and  wonders  following — 
folks  setting  out  in  earnest  to  serve 
the  Lord — a  man  can't  make  much 
mistake  then,  your  honour." 

*  "But  that  may  be  all  excitement, 
Jasper." 

• "  Blessed  excitement,  tew,  your 
honour,  I  do  count.  But  there — I 
been  thinking  lately  that  your 
honour  don't  give  me  fair  play." 

*  "  Fair  play,  Jasper  ?  How 
so?" 

*  "Well,  your  honour,  how  can  you 
tell  whether  I  can  preach  or  not,  if 
your  honour  never  com'th  to  hear 
me?" 

'  The  squire  looked  quite  frightened. 
"Come  to  chapel,  Jasper!  You 
surely  don't  mean  it  I " 

"  Why  not  then,  your  honour.  If 
the  King  of  Glory  do  come  down 
and  fill  the  place,  your  honour  might 
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do  worse  than  come  and  worship 
Him/' 

*  "Why,  what  would  the  Parson  say 
— and  the  whole  parish,  Jasper  ?  " 

* "  Don't  know,  your  honour,**  I 
said,  going  on  with  my  work,  for  what 
the  parish  would  say  was  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  but  putting  in  the 
'taties  was.  So  the  squire  went 
his  way  without  another  word ;  and 
I  thought  that  perhaps  after  that  he 
wouldn't  oome  troubling  me  any  more 
about  my  preaching. 

*  Well,  while  I  was  working  I  kept 
turning  over  what  the  squire  had 
said,  and  somehow  all  that  I  was 
doing  seemed  to  come  in  to  make  it 
plainer.  Hard  work  out  under 
God's  sky  and  in  God's  fields  is  a 
fine  thing,  maister,  for  making  a 
man  see  ^e  rights  of  things.  When 
the  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  began  to 
teach  the  people,  He  made  them  sit 
down  'pon  the  mountain  where  they 
could  see  the  grass  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  and  where  they  could  hear 
the  bircb  singing.  But  when  He 
got  into  the  temple  it  was  all  full 
of  hubbub  and  confusion,  and  He 
had  to  take  a  whip  and  drive  them 
all  out.  Them  folks  that  do  go 
puzzling  and  muddling  theirselves 
up  about  things,  ought  to  be  sent 
out  in  the  fields  to  prune  a  hedge, 
maister,  or  ought  to  go  forth  with  a 
seed-basket.  I  have  heard  some 
learned  folks  sometimes  go  talking 
up  such  ould  trash  as  never  would 
have  come  nigh  mun,  if  they  had 
thought  about  it  at  the  plough  tail. 
The  Lord  Jesus  told  folks  to  consider 
the  lilies  how  they  grow,  and  to 
behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  He  meant 
folks  to  do  that  a-purpose  to  clear 
up  their  doubts  and  for  to  cure  their 
unbelief. 

'Well,  I  put  my  thoughts  together 
and  got  a  sermon  out  of  it  for  the 
next  Sunday  morning,  when  I  had 
to  preach  in  the  little  chapel.  And 
there  was  I  sitting  in  the  pulpit  just 


going  to  give  out  the  hymn,  when 
there  was  a  kind  of  whispering 
amongst  the  people,  and  before  I 
could  tell  what  was  the  matter, 
there  was  the  squire  his  own  self 
coming  down  the  aisle,  and  be  eat 
down  'pon  a  form  on  the  men's  side. 
It  quite  frightened  me  for  a  minute. 
I  never  thought  that  he  would  take 
me  to  my  word  Uke  that.  HoweTer, 
I  just  lifted  up  my  heart  to  the 
Lord  that  I  might  not  think  about 
him  any  more  than  anybody  elae. 
But  for  all  that  I  could  hardly  help 
wishing  that  I  could  find  something 
else  to  talk  about,  for  it  looked  like 
as  if  I  was  aiming  at  his  honour  the 
whole  time ;  only  I  thought  the 
Lord  had  given  me  the  word  and  so 
I  couldn't  be  wrong  there.  It  was 
about  the  sower,  and  it  did  seem 
a-purpose  to  answer  what  the  squire 
had  said. 

*ii  nower  ti»rU  /oftA  to  wio-* 
sower.  Why,  friends,  he  was  no- 
thing but  a  poor  labour-man.  He 
hadn't  got  any  bams  filled  with 
plenty,  and  any  granary  piled  np 
with  com.  Anybody  might  say  to 
him,  What  are  you  doing  with  a 
seed-basket,  a  poor  man  like  you? 
Ah,  my  friends,  when  his  mast^ 
told  him  to  sow  the  fields,  he  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  granary.  I  be 
quite  sure  of  that.  "  John,  you  take 
and  go  up  and  sow  the  ten  acres 
with  wheat ;"  when  the  master  said 
that  John  knew  very  well  that  he 
should  have  so  mudi  seed  as  he 
wanted  to  do  it  with.  So  it  don't 
matter  who  the  sower  is  so  long  as 
the  Master  have  sent  him.  ^  What 
are  you  doing,  preaching  like  this  ?" 
folks  say  to  me  sometimes.  Toa 
are  nothing  but  a  labout^man.  Yon 
are  no  sdiolar,  and  yon  are  not 
ordained  and  all  that  Bless  the 
Lord,  that  doesn't  trouble  me.  I^ 
the  Lord  have  sent  me  for  to  work 
for  Him,  Hell  give  me  the  key  of 
His  storehouse  and  I  shall  have 
all  I  want.    If  He  have  sent  me 
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forth  to  8OW9  blees  His  name,  He 
will  fiU  my  seed-basket ;  and  if  He 
baven\  i^n  all  the  learning  in 
the  world  and  all  the  ordaining 
won't  give  a  man  a  grain  of  good 
seed.  Mind  you,  learning  is  one  of 
God's  good  ^ts — ^we  are  told  to 
get  wisdom.  Ignorance  is  no  help 
to  religion ;  'tis  the  Devil's  strong- 
hold. But  I  do  want  ns  to  remembOT 
this,  that  when  the  Lord  do  send 
forth  anybody  'pon  His  errands,  He 
will  give  them  what  they  are  to  carry. 

'Well,  then,  there  is  the  seed. 
Now  a  man  can't  be  too  careful 
about  that.  There— what  ould  non- 
sense I  have  arheard  folks  talk  up 
about  that,  to  be  sure.  Why,  the 
other  day  I  heard  a  man  say  that  it 
didn't  matter  what  anybody  believed 
or  preached  so  long  as  he  meant  it, 
—it  was  all  in  the  "  irUeTUion  ";  that 
is  what  he  called  it.  XJmph!  I 
should  like  to  see  the  sower  going 
sowing  his  seed  on  that  gentleman's 
land,  and  up  he  comes  in  a  great 
hurry — "What  are  you  doing, 
there?"  says  he. 

* "  Sowing,  Sir,"  says  the  other. 

'  "  But  what  are  you  a-sowing  ?  " 
he  dies  out  quite  frightened. 
"Why,  this  is  nettle-seed  and 
thistledown  and    dock-seed!" 

***0!  I  mean  all  right.  Sir— it 
doesn't  matter  about  the  seed  so 
long  as  anybody  do  mean  right — 
'tis  all  in  the  intention  t " 

*No;  meaning  right  won't  turn 
dock-seed  to  be^ley  or  thistledown 
to  wheat  and  oats.  We  can't  be  too 
particular  about  the  seed.  But  how 
is  a  man  to  know  the  good  seed, 
friends?  Well,  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  way.  Some  folks  do  hold 
tha^  a  man  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
the  kinds  of  seeds,  and  that  he  ought 
to  know  all  the  different  sorts  and 
where  they  come  from,  and  every- 
thing else,  so  that  he  could  a'most 
write  a  book  about  it.  But  there's 
one  kind  of  knowing  that  I  count 
to  be  better  than  all  that. 


*  Ah,  friends ;  I,  see  the  sower 
coming  forth  with  his  basket,  and 
you  can  tell  in  a  minute  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  about — the  foot 
goes  down  so  firm  and  be  takes  his 
long  stride  over  the  furrows,  and  he 
takes  up  a  big  handful  of  the  seed. 
Ah  !  I  love  to  see  it  streaming  out 
like  a  shower  of  gold  as  he  casts  it 
forth.  And  now  here  comes  some- 
body across  the  field  and  calls  out 
to  the  sower  to  stop.  And  up  comes 
this  here  somebody  and  beigins  to 
crof  s-question  him — "Well,  my  good 
man,  are  you  duly  qualified  to 
sow?" 

•  "  Iss,  Sir,  I  believe  I  be,"  saith 
the  sower,  wondering. 

'"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
know  all  about  the  nature  of  the 
seed?  and  have  you  read  what 
learned  men  tell  us  about  the  seed 
going  into  the  ground  and  what  it 
does,  and  how  it  grows  up  into  the 
com?" 

'  "  No,  Sir,"  saith  the  sower. 

' "  But  you  really  ought  to,  you 
know.  How  do  you  know  that  this 
is  good  seed  at  all  ?  " 

'Ah!  friends,  I  like  to  see  the 
sower  then.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  that.  "Know  it,  Sir!  why 
how  should  I  know  it  but  one  way  ? 
Why,  /  been  feeding  upon  it  these 
years,  and  I  had  my  breakfast  off  it 
this  very  morning,  and  I  have  a-got 
the  strength  of  it  in  me  now,  and  I 
do  know  that  it  is  so  fine  a  bit  of 
wheaten  bread  as  ever  a  man  could 
wish  to  eat." 

'That's  it,  bless  the  Lord  I  When 
a  man  have  got  Christ  in  his  own 
heart,  the  hope  of  glory,  he  will 
know  what  doctrine  to  preach  to 
other  people,  and  he  will  know  the 
way  to  preach  it;  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

'Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
of  that  sort,  and  I  kept  wondering 
what  the  squire  would  think  of  it 
all.     When  the  service  was  done,  as 
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I  come  to  the  door,  there  was  the 
squire  Btanding  waiting  outside, 
and  so  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me 
he  came  up  and  shook  hands. 

*  **  Thank  you,  Jasper,"  he  saith  ; 
"you  have  done  me  good — thank 
you.  If  anybody  says  that  you  have 
no  business  preaching,  you  send 
them  to  me." 

'  And  after  that  the  ould  squire 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  me 
whenever  I  saw  him.' 

'And  I  say  thank  you,  too, 
Simon,'  I  said ;  *  only  I  wish  you 
had  given  us  a  bit  more  of  the 
sermon. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  old  man 
remained  silent,  until  his  wife  said 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
emotion — 'Tell  maister  about  the 
little  angel;'  and  as  she  spoke  the 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
rose  up  and  went  quietly  away. 
But  Simon  only  looked  on  the  dull 
gray  ashes  of  the  firo  without  a  word; 
then  suddenly  his  face  was  lit  up, 
full  of  radiance,  and  his  voice  rang 
out  with  its  happiest  tones : 

*  But  there,  maister,  the  Lord  put 
me  to  another  school  beside  that  in 
the  fields  and  the  daily  work ;  and 
if  a  man  do  want  to  know  what  the 
Blessed  Jesus  Himself  is  like,  seem- 
ing to  me  he  can  only  leai*n  it  to 
that  school.  When  the  stormy 
winds  begun  to  howl  and  the  great 
seas  was  breaking  over  them,  then 
they  that  never  thought  anything  of 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  saw  what 
manner  of  man  He  was.  It  was 
when  Peter  began  to  sink  that  he 
knew  the  grip  and  power  of  the 
Lord's  hand.  Ah  I  it  is  when 
troubles  knock  to  the  door  and  you 
can  hear  their  dreadful  voices 
threatening  up  all  kind  of  terrible 
things — then  to  have  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  living  with  anybody — ^ah! 
that  iB  a  Bef  uge  and  Strength,  sure 
'nough.  I  do  very  often  think  of 
how  I  have  seen  my  little  ones  run 
away    frightened  when  a  strange 


man  have  come  to  the  place,  and 
there's  the  baby  left  behind  begin- 
ning to  scream,  and  'tis  all  a  terrible 
scare.  But  then  in  com*th  mother 
and  taketh  the  little  one  up  in  her 
arms,  and  the  rest  is  all  hanging  ou 
to  her  skirts,  and  they  are  so  bold 
as  lions  then,  and  all  out  to  the 
door  to  see  what  it  is  when  mother 
is  there.  Ah,  very  often  I  have 
said,  "  Lord,  I  be  thickey  little  one. 
And  when  sorrow  and  trouble  and 
sickness  have  knocked  to  the  door  I 
can  only  run  away  frightened  to 
Thee."  Ah!  He  do  come  in  then, 
bless  His  name,  and  do  take  His 
little  one  by  the  hand.  "  Fear  not," 
He  saith ;  and  He  do  open  the  door. 
And  there,  alongside  of  Him,  fears 
do  all  fly  away,  and  somehow  'tis  all 
BO  quiet,  and  everything  is  right 
then. 

'And  then,  troubles  do  always 
bring  the  Lord  Jesus  along  with 
mun.  Pleasure  and  joy  do  very  often 
bring  Him,  but  trouble  always  do. 
I  was  reading  that  story  of  the 
storm  the  other  day :  Attd  He  saw 
them  toiling  in  rawing;  Jar  the  tmud 
was  contrary  unf-o  them.  Ah  !  when 
the  stormy  winds  blow  He  is  up  'pen 
the  battlements  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out.  lie  saw  thetn,  "And 
about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night 
He  comoth  unto  them."  The  con- 
trary wind  for  us  is  the  Lord's  fair 
wind  always.  The  gale  that  do  beat 
us  back  from  the  heavenly  shore 
bringeth  Him  alongside  of  us  all  the 
quicker.  /  tcill  be  with  Him  in 
trouble.  Ah !  that  is  a  blessed  word. 
He  shaU  give  His  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.  We  have  got  the  Lord's  holy 
angels  for  to  wait  'pon  us  to  the 
best  of  times.  But  when  trouble 
oometh  the  Lord  Himself  must  sit 
by  HIb  child  then,  like  the  old  dear 
used  to  when  one  of  the  little  ones 
was  poorly.  I  was  meaning  that 
school  the  other  day,  maister,  when 
I  said  that  if  I  haven't  been  able  to 
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think  about  religion  so  much  as  tsome 
people,  the  Lord  have  given  me 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  enjoying 
it. 

'  You  see  the  little  ones  began  to 
come  thick  and  fast,  and  it  was  busy 
all  to  make  the  eight  shillings  a 
week  cover  all  that  they  wanted  to 
the  best  of  times,  and  so  when  there 
oome  a  pinch  for  a  bit  more,  we  had 
to  go  short  somewhere.  The  eldest 
was  a  poor  sickly  little  chield,  tew — 
but  there,  he  was  the  dearest  little 
fellow  that  ever  could  be.  He  was 
lame,  and  everybody  said  that  he 
would  never  live  for  to  grow  up; 
but  that  seemed  somehow  to  make 
him  all  the  dearer.  His  looks  and 
his  ways  and  the  things  he  would  tell 
abQut»-it  was  all  like  as  if  we  could 
see  the  mark  of  God  upon  him,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  put  him  by  for 
His  own  self,  and  was  going  to  send 
for  him  before  long.  And  somehow 
he  used  to  fill  the  little  kitchen  with 
a  kind  of  light  and  blessedness. 
You  couldn't  speak  out  harsh  to  any- 
body when  he  was  about,  and  if  any 
of  the  neighbours  come  in  no  matter 
how  they  began,  they  would  stop  and 
turn  all  gentle-like  if  they  f^et  oyes 
'pon  him.  The  old  dear  u^ed  to  call 
him  her  little  angel,  for  he  would 
sit  out  to  the  door,  in  the  sunshine, 
or  in  here  by  the  fire  all  day  long, 
and  would  sing  from  morning  to 
night.  He  managed  somehow  to 
pick  up  his  letters  without  any 
teaching  much  from  anybody,  and  if 
he  heard  a  tune  once  he  never  forgot 
it.  And  so  whilst  the  old  dear  was 
working  about  the  place  he  would 
be  reading  to  her  or  singing  away  so 
lovely  as  a  lark.  Ah,  many  a  time 
Fve  a-heard  him  when  I  been  com- 
ing over  the  fields,  and  he  would 
alwa3rB  set  my  heart  praising  the 
Lord.  No  matter  how  things  was 
going  with  me,  rough  or  smooth,  sad 
or  glad,  let  me  hear  his  voice  and 
see  his  face  and  my  heart  would 
begin  to  sing  in  a  minute  then.    It 


was  like  when  Peter  was  ia  prison 
and  the  doors  was  locked  and  the 
chains  was  all  about  him  and  the 
soldiers  was  all  around,  and  there 
didn't  look  to  be  a  chance  of  his 
getting  out ;  but  so  soon  as  ever  the 
angel  opened  his  mouth  off  went  the 
chains,  and  the  prison  doors  was 
open,  and  Peter  was  out  praising  the 
Lord.  Let  me  catch  sight  of  the 
little  lad  and  I  was  out  of  the 
dungeon  directly  then. 

*  In  them  times  I  was  working  in 
close  to  Dunheved,  and  'pon  the 
Saturday  I  used  to  take  a  basket  with 
me  so  that  when  I  took  up  my 
wages  I  could  get  whatever  the  old 
dear  wanted  in  to  market.  Well,  one 
Saturday  I  went  up  to  the  house,  and 
the  maister  he  come  out  and  said 
that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  some 
money  that  he  had  expected  hadn't 
oome,  and  that  he  could  not  give  us 
anything  then;  we  was  to  come 
again  Monday.  The  two  other  men 
muttered  something  and  went  away, 
but  I  seemed  like  as  if  I  couldn't 
move  for  ever  so  long.  There  I 
stood  outside  the  door  like  anybody 
'mazed — with  my  empty  basket  'pon 
my  arm,  and  not  a  penny  piece  in 
the  world  ;  and  three  little  hungry 
mouths  at  home  looking  to  me  to 
fill  them,  beside  our  own  I 

'  Somehow,  whenever  things  do 
happen  like  that,  maister,  I  can 
always  mind  the  look  of  the  things 
about  me.  It  do  all  seem  to  come 
to  be  part  of  it.  When  I  had  been 
standing  there  a  bravish  bit,  like 
anybody  stunned,  all  of  a  sudden  I 
looked  up.  The  sun  was  setting  and 
there  was  the  loveliest  golden  glory 
filling  all  the  sky,  stretching  up 
from  the  sun  hisself  right  away 
overhead,  like  as  if  it  was  a  world  of 
gold.  Then  I  come  away  and  I 
saith  to  myself,  "  My  Father  is  very 
rich — He  wull  help  me."  And  I 
b^gan  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
doubting  Him.  But  there — the 
minute  after  my  eye  fell  'pon  the 
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empty  basket  again,  and  I  forgot 
all  about  the  world  of  gold.  In 
a  minute  the  old  enemy  was  along- 
side of  me.  "  Tow  Father?  non- 
sense. He  don't  leave  His  children 
to  starve,  like  He  have  left  you." 
And  he  began  for  to  tell  up  the 
dreadfulest  things  that  ever  anybody 
heard  about.  My  faith  was  all 
shrunk  up  to  nothing.  And  when 
I  lifted  my  eyes  again  all  the  golden 
sky  was  gone;  the  dull  clouds  was 
hiding  it  all  over  and  the  sun  was 
out  of  sight.  The  wind  was  got 
back  to  the  westward,  and  was  com- 
ing up  with  a  kind  of  a  dismal  howl 
and  arrushing  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  It  did  seem  like  as  if 
God  had  forsook  me^  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  telling  up  the  same 
ghastly  old  stories,  look  where  I 
would. 

'  Well,  I  come  on  down  the  hill. 
You  know,  maister,  there's  a  little 
lane  turning  in  there  alongside  of 
the  quarry — there  where  the  water- 
wheel  is  to.  When  I  got  there  I 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.  The 
ould  coward  was  tew  much  for  me, 
so  I  turned  in  there  and  put  down 
my  empty  basket  and  was  just  going 
to  pray.  But  all  of  a  sudden  a 
thrush  perched  hisself  over  my  head 
and  began  for  to  sing.  And  some- 
how it  come  into  my  heart,  and 
before  I  knew  it  the  tears  was 
streaming  down  my  cheeks.  '*  There, 
Simon,"  I  says  to  myself,  "  hear  that. 
He  don't  know  where  to-morrow's 
dinner  will  come  from,  and  he  can 
sing  like  that;  and  you  go  a- 
fearing  and  fretting  like  as  if  your 
Father  had  forgotten  you."  The 
thrush  went  singing  on — there  wasn't 
another  sound  except  the  creak- 
ing of  the  wheel .  whenever  the 
buckets  filled,  for  the  valley  was 
down  out  of  the  wind.  And  then, 
in  upon  me,  filling  me  with  peace 
and  joy,  there  come  the  words — 
''  Thou  openest  Thine  hand,  and  sat- 
isfiest    the  desire    of  every  living 


thing!"  My  heart  flowed  over  with 
thai^sgiving.  '<  Desvn,  Lord ! "  I 
cried,  adoring  Him,  ''not  wantonly, 
but  detire.^*  And  I  did  bless  and 
praise  Him.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  should  have  knelt  there,  but  the 
rain-drops  began  to  patter  down,  so 
I  got  up  and  hurried  away  home. 
And  the  rain  seemed  to  come  tell- 
ing me  all  kind  of  good  things,  tew, 
maister.  There  had  been  a  long 
drieth — and  it  seemed  like  as  if  God 
had  melted  the  golden  glory  of  the 
sky  that  He  might  pour  it  out  in  all 
these  here  blessed  drops.  The  wind 
was  gone  down,  and  I  can  mind  how 
there  come  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
earth.  " My  Lord! "  I  said,  "shaU 
the  clods  breathe  their  praise  up  to 
Thee,  and  I  go  doubting  and^  feaj> 
ing ! "  And  I  longed  for  a  thousand 
tongues  to  praise  His  dear  name 
with. 

'  Well,  just  as  I  got  in  sight  of 
home  I  saw  the  old  dear  light  the 
candle.  My  heart  did  sink  again 
for  a  minute  as  I  thought  of  what 
her  would  say  when  her  saw  the 
empty  basket,  and  I  was  a'most 
afeard  to  lift  the  latch  and  go  in; 
so  I  crept  up  to  the  window  and 
looked.  There  was  the  little  angel 
sitting  up  to  the  table  with  Uie 
Bible  before  him,  and  I  heard  his 
sweet  little  voice  reading.  Ah! 
I  wanted  nothing  more  after 
that.' 

As  the  old  man  told  of  it  his 
face  shone  with  a  radiant  beauty, 
whilst  his  voice  grew  somewhat 
choked. 

'  I  can  hear  the  little  angel  read- 
ing it  still,  and  I  have  heard  it 
scores  of  times  since  then.  It  was 
there  in  St.  Matthew,  about  the 
temptation — And  when  the  iempter 
came  to  Him,  he  send,  If  Thou  he  the 
SonofOody  commomd  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread.  But  He  answered 
and  said,  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
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of  OocL  He  went  on  with  it  till 
he  oome  to  the  last  verse — Then  the 
devil  leaveth  Him^  and,  behold,  angels 
came  and  tnimstered  unto  Him. 

*■  Then  he  looked  up  in  a  minute 
and  his  face  was  all  over  smiles — 
"  Why,  tiiere's  father."  It  was  easy 
enough  to  go  in  with  the  empty  hasket 
and  tell  the  old  dear  all  about  it  then. 

'Of  course  the  poor  dear  was 
fairly  knocked  down  when  she  heard 
it  all.  There  was  just  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  house  and  nothing 
more,  but  the  little  angel  kept  sing- 
ing away  until  he  had  driven  all  her 
fears  clean  off,  like  he  had  driven 
mine. 

<  Early  next  morning  I  had  to 
start,  for  I  was  going  to  preach 
more  than  ten  miles  the  other  side 
of  Dunheved.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
take  any  of  the  bread  that  there 
was  for  the  little  ones,  so  I  come 
away  without  a  taste  of  anything — 
but  I  couldn't  fret.  Again  and 
again  it  come  to  my  mind — eaiia fleet 
the  deeire  of  every  living  thing — and 
I  kept  heiuing  the  little  lad's  voice 
— the  angele  came  and  ministered 
unto  Him.  <' Bless  the  Lord,"  I 
said  'y  "He  have  got  so  many  angels 
now  as  He  had  then,  and  a  ^od 
many  more  tew." 

*  About  half  way  to  where  I  was 
going  there  was  a  farmer  who 
belonged  to  our  people,  so  I  turned 
in  there  and  got  a  good  morsel  of 
bread  and  butter  and  a  drink  of  milk, 
and  went  'pon  my  way  again,  prais- 
ing the  Lord.  After  the  morning 
sermon  I  went  home  to  dinner  with 
some  of  our  well-to-do  folks;  but 
when  I  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
saw  the  joint  of  beef  and  all  the 
good  things,  it  was  tew  much  for 
me.  I  thought  about  my  old  dear 
and  the  little  angel  and  the  others 
home  there  with  nothing  but  a 
cmst  of  bread,  and  I  couldn't  so 
much  as  touch  anything.  Of  course 
I  couldn't  teU  the  fo&s  about  it, 
but  I  just  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and 


said  that  I  had  lost  my  appetite. 
Well,  I  had  a  happy  time  in  the 
evening,  and  I  managed  a  good  deal 
better  to  supper,  and  then  come  home 
praising  the  Lord  all  the  way,  with 
my  heart  overflowing  with  joy.  If 
I  began  to  wonder  what  us  eiiould 
do  for  the  next  day  I  heard  the 
little  angel's  voice  again  in  a 
minute,  and  that  set  it  right 
directly. 

'  Monday  morning  I  was  up  early 
and  was  off  to  work  before  anybody 
was  stirring,  for  I  knew  that  there 
was  very  little  if  tliere  was  anything 
at  all  in  the  house.  It  was  all 
right.  There  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing again,  and  everything  about 
seemed  to  keep  saying.  Thou  satis- 
fiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
Well,  I  had  been  to  work  for  an 
hour  or  so  when  one  of  the  men 
came  up  and  said  that  the  house 
was  shut  up  and  he  believed  that 
maister  was  run  away;  anyhow 
there  was  nobody  in ;  he  had  been 
knocking  for  ever  so  long.  We 
soon  found  it  was  so.  He  was  in 
debt  over  head  and  ears  to  every- 
body a'most,  and  so  he  had  gone. 
My  faith  did  begin  to  tremble  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  think  of  it — out 
of  work,  and  not  a  crust  in  the  cup- 
board! But  there  come  again  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  little  lad ;  I  could 
hear  it  quite  plain — Behold,  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  Him. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
start  home  again.  Hungry,  I  know 
I  was,  and  I'm  'fraid  I  was  a  little 
bit  down,  tew — ^it  was  a  good  deal 
heavier  walking  back,  but  I  did 
keep  up  my  trust  in  the  Lord. 
There  was  no  need  to  hurry,  so  I 
sat  down  'pon  the  stile  and  began 
to  talk  to  the  Lord  about  it.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  neighbour  called  out 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge — 

'"Hulloa,  Simon — what  have  'e 
left  work  a'ready,  then  ?  " 

'  I  told  en  all  about  my  maister 
running  away  and  doing  us  out  of 
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our  wages.  He  said  he  wanted 
another  hand  to  help  with  the  corn, 
and  I  might  come  if  I  had  a  mind 
to.  I  did  find  it  easy  to  praise  the 
Lord  then,  whatever  it  was  before, 
and  I  was  in  the  field  in  a  minute. 
I  s'pose  he  had  heard  from  the 
neighbours  about  the  empty  basket — 
anyhow  he  took  me  in  and  gave  me 
a  good  breakfast  before  I  began  to 
work.  And  all  day  Icmg  as  I  heard 
the  swish  of  the  scythe  and  as  the 
corn  fell,  God's  golden  com,  it  would 
keep  ringing  in  my  ears:  Thou 
satiftfiest  tfts  desire  of  every  living 
thhig. 

'  Well,  when  I  come  home  in  the 
evening  there  was  the  little  angel 
sitting  in  the  doorway  a-singing  like 
a  cherub. 

• "  Bless  the  Lord,"  I  said,  "  they 
ben't  all  starved  yet,  then." 

So  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me 
he  came  limping  towards  me  so  fast 
as  he  could.  1  stooped  and  kissed 
en,  and  then  I  set  him  up  on  my 
shoulder,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
trying  to  tell  me  something  very 
wonderful,  but  I  couldn't  make 
anything  of  it.  Then  the  old  dear 
heard  my  voice,  and  she  com'th 
hurrying  out,  her  face  beaming  all 
over.  I  sat  down  'pen  the  doorstep 
and  put  the  little  lad  on  my  knee, 
and  took  the  old  dear's  hand  as  she 
stood  there  by  my  side.  The  sun  was 
just  setting,  I  could  see  the  red  glory 
of  it  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  the  sky  was  all  gold  again,  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  about  the 
empty  cupboard,  and  wondering  whe- 
ther the  Lord  would  send  down  a 
little  of  His  pure  gold  for  to  help 
us. 

*  Then  the  old  dear  began  her  story, 
and  I  soon  found  it  Was  what  the 
little  lad  was  trying  to  tell  me — how 
that  she  was  a-going  down  to  the 
vicarage  well  for  some  water  and 
there  was  a  miller's  boy  with  a 
donkey  and  cart.  He  com'th  up  to 
her  and  saith  he — 


'"Where  do  Simon  Jasper  live 
to,  please  ?  " 

*  The  poor  dear,  her  couldn't  think 
of  anything  good  at  all,  and  begun 
to  wonder  if  us  owed  the  miller  any 
money. 

•  "What  do  'e  want  en  for?"  her 
saith. 

* "  He  hath  got  a  lame  boy,  haven't 
he?" 

*  "  Yes,"  saith  the  old  dear,  "but 
what  of  that?" 

•  "  Well,  I  must  see  the  boy  my 
own  self,  maister  saith." 

*So  the  old  dear  cometh  along 
wondering  whatever  he  could  want 
'long  with  the  little  angel. 

*"'Tifl  a  lame  boy  that  do  sing 
oncommon  ?" 

' "  Iss, — ^'tis  Simon  Jasper's  boy 
— I  do  know  en  well  enough," 
saith  the  old  dear. 

' "  There  he  is,  sitting  there  'pon 
the  doorstep,"  her  saith,  when  they 
was  in  sight  of  the  house ;  and  the 
old  dear  stayed  behind  for  to  see 
what  he  was  goin'  to  do.  On  went 
the  boy  with  the  donkey  and  cait 
and  he  stopped  right  afore  the  door. 

* "  You  Simon  Jasper^s  boy,  are 
'e — ^the  lame  boy  that  do  sing  so 
pretty?" 

'  The  little  angel  only  nodded  his 
head. 

* "  Then  maister  sent  you  thicker," 
and  the  boy  pulls  out  a  great  sack  of 
flour,"  and  he  saith 'tis  for  singin'  so.'* 

'Then  we  turned  in  together  to 
see  it.  There  it  was-^and  there 
was  a  row  of  loaves  that  had  already 
been  baked  'long  with  it.  "  TJion 
openest  Thine  hcnui  and  scUisfiest  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing^*  I  said, 
as  the  tears  tilled  my  eyes  and  ran 
down  my  cheeks.  I  kissed  the  old 
dear,  and  I  kissed  the  little  lad.' 

'  But  what  was  the  man's 
name?  I  said,  when  we  began  to 
quiet  down  a  bit. 

'They  didn't  kfiow — ^it  was  a 
strange  boy  to  them,  and  they  never 
thought  of  asking  till  he  was  gone. 
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We  never  knew  to  this  day,  maister, 
who  it  come  from.  Only  as  the 
little  lad  climbed  up  on  my  knee 
again,  he  saith — 


'  *'  Father,  'tis  like  I  was  reading 
in  the  Bible,  Angels  came  and 
ministered  unto  Him.^^  * 


THE  FIFTYSECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

BY  THE  REV  W.  H.  DALLINGBB,  P.B.S.,  P.L.S.,  ETC. 


The  fifty-second  session  of  the 
British  Association,  held  at  South- 
ampton, was  characterized  by  no 
very  special  feature.  In  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Siemens,  the  science  and 
application  of  electricity  received 
suitable  and  efficient  prominence. 
He  is  in  aU  probability  the  most 
pnictical  electrician  and  electrical 
engineer  in  the  world.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  his  address 
was  eminently  practicfid  in  its  aim. 
He  desired  to  point  out  that  in 
science  there  should  be  a  harmony 
between  theory  and  practice,  and 
showed  that  the  advancement  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  made  it  manifest 
that  there  was  an  entire  interde- 
(lendence  between  them;  and  this 
will  be  a  necessity  in  all  future  pro- 
^rress.  In  illustration,  the  art  of 
dyeing  was  instanced,  where  we  find 
that  the  discovery  of  new  colouring 
matters  derived  from  waste  pro- 
ducts, such  as  coal-tar,  completely 
changed  its  practice,  and  rendered 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  a  matter  indispensable 
to  the  practitioner.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Telegraph,  and  in 
the  new  arts  of  applying  electricity 
to  illumination,  to  the  transmission 
of  cnei^y,  and  the  still  more  recent 
application  of  it  to  operations  in 
metallurgy,  difficulties  present  them- 
fclves,  and  problems  arise  in  every 
direction,  requiring  for  their  removal 
ior  solution  not  only  a  complete 
Eknowledge  of  the  present  science  of 
{riectriciby,  but  a  distinct  advance 
ppon  this  knowledge,  which  can 
ily   be  secured  by  theoretical  re- 


search and  experiment.  Our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  mutual  relations  between  the 
different  forms  of  energy  makes  us 
see  clearly  what  are  the  theoretical 
limits  of  effect,  which,  although  we 
may  never  reach  them  absolutely, 
we  should  for  ever  approach.  The 
men  who  study  nature  and  pursue 
science  for  its  own  sake,  and  with  no 
utilitarian  aim,  are  commendable  in 
the  highest  degi'ee ;  they  are  '  the 
high  priests  of  science*;  but  it  is 
not  to  them  that  we  can  look  for  our 
current  progress  in  practical  science. 
Much  less  can  we  hope  for  it  through 
the  unscientific  practitioner.  '  It  is 
to  the  man  of  science  who  also  given 
attention  to  practical  questions,  and 
to  the  practitioner  who  devotes  part 
of  his  time  to  the  prosecution  of 
strictly  scientific  investigations,  that 
we  owe  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
present  day.' 

Electricity  in  all  its  known  or 
possible  modes  of  application  was 
more  or  less  considered.  Dr. 
Siemens  has  during  the  past  two 
years  made  some  striking  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  electric 
light  on  vegetable  life  and  growth  ; 
but  in  his  address  he  was  able 
further  to  add  that  in  experimenting 
upon  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other 
cereals  sown  in  the  open  air,  then) 
was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
growth  of  the  plants  influenced,  and 
those  uninfluenced  by  the  electric 
light.  This  was  not  very  apparent 
till  towards  the  end  of  February, 
when  with  the  first  appearance  of 
mild  weather  the  plants  under  the 
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inflaence  of  an  electric  lamp  of 
4,000  candle-power,  placed  about 
live  indtreB  above  the  surface,  de- 
veloped with  extreme  rapidity,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  May  they  stood 
above  four  feet  high  with  the  ears  in 
lull  bloom,  when  those  (in  the  same 
ground  and  circumstances)  not  under 
its  influence  were  under  two  feet  in 
height^and  showed  no  signs  of  the  ear. 

Electric  currents  used  for  com- 
munication by  telegraph  or  telephone 
received  a  due  measure  of  keen 
practical  consideration,  but  not 
much  that  was  new  could  be  pro- 
Rented.  The  subject  of  electric 
railways  was,  however,  an  important 
one.  These  possess  considerable 
advantages  over  horse  and  steam 
power  for  towns  or  in  tunnels.  It 
vras,  however,  fully  admitted  that 
they  could  not  at  present^  and  per- 
haps for  a  very  long  time,  compete 
with  the  steam  propolsion  used  for 
ordinary  railways. 

The  employment  of  electric  eneiigy 
as  a  mode  of  producing  heat  was 
also  considered  in  that  broad,  far- 
seeing  way  which  can  characterijse 
only  a  mind  that  has  fully  grasped 
the  whole  subject  Dr.  Siemens 
pointed  out  that  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  electricity  to  compete 
in  point  of  economy  with  the  direct 
combustion  of  fuel  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ordinary  heat;  but  Bunsen 
and  others  had  taught  us  that  com- 
bustion becomes  exceedingly  sluggish 
when  a  temperetture  of  eighteen 
hundred  degrees  Centigrade  has  to 
be  reached,  and  for  temperatures 
exceeding  Uiat  limit  the  electric  fpr- 
nace  will  find  advantageous  applica- 
tion. It  is  unlimited  in  the  degree 
ut  heat  attainable ;  and  thus  opens 
a  new  field  of  investigation  to  both 
chemist  and  metallurgist  As  an 
instance  of  its  faidlity  of  action,  it 
\\*as  stated  that  eight  pounds  of 
)»1atinum  had  been  recently  reduced 
to  a  fluid  condition  in  twenty 
ininutsB. 


In  reference  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  an  illuminant  in  the  place 
of  coal  gas,  Dr.  Siemens  remarked, 
as  the  result  of  technical  and  prac- 
tical investigation,  that  the  principal 
aigument  in  favour  of  electric  lightr 
ing  is  furnished  by  its  immmu^ 
from  products  of  combustion,  which 
not  only  heat  the  lighted  apartments, 
but  substitute    carbonic   add  and 
deleterious  sulphur  compoonda  for 
the  oxygen  upon  which  respiratioii 
depends.     The  electric  light  is  white 
instead  of  yellow;  it  supports  grow 
ing  plants  instead  of  poisoning  them ; 
by  its  means  we  can  cany  on  photo- 
graphy and  other  industries  as  bv 
daylight.      The     objection    urged 
against  it  is  that  it  depends  upon 
the  continuous  motion  of  steam  or 
gas    engines,   which  aro   liable  to 
accident  stoppage.     This,  however, 
has  been  removed  by  the  introdix^ 
tion  of  secondary  batteries— that  is 
to  say,  holders  or  storages  of  el6^ 
tricity,  that    serve  to  ti^   electri<* 
light  the  purpose  of  the  gasometer 
to    the    gas    illuminant     Its  use 
therefore  may  be  expected  in  ail 
places  where  its  special  advantage 
are  of  greater  importance  than  'ihs 
enhanced  outlay  its  use  may  involve: 
*  but,'  said  the  President, '  I  venture 
to  think  that  gas-lighting  will  hold 
its  own  as  the  poor  man's  friend': 
which  manifestly  meant  very  mQch 
more  than  the  words  convey. 

The  capital  invested  in  gas-worb 
in  £ngland,  other  than  those  of  local 
authorities,  amounts  to  thirty  mil* 
lions  sterling.  In  these  nearly  fiva 
million  tons  of  coal  are  oonvate^ 
annually,  producing  forty  -  three 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  nearl; 
three  million  tons  of  coke.  But  the 
total  amount  of  coal  annually  con- 
verted in  the  United  Kingdom  if 
estimated  at  nine  million  tons.  Thi 
by-products— originally  waste  pre 
ducts — from  this  are  five  hundrei 
thooaand  tons  of  tar,  one  millicu 
tonB  of  ammonia  liquor,  and  fon 
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million  tons  of  coke.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  by-products  of 
our  gas-works  is  in  fact  roundly 
estimated  as  follows:  Colouring 
matter,  three  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nearly  two 
millions ;  pitch,  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand;  creosote,  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand;  carbolic  acid,  one 
hundred  thousand ;  gas  coke  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half.  So  that 
estimating  the  value  of  coals  at 
twelve  shillings  a  ton,  and  estimat- 
ing the  amount  used  at  nine  million 
tons,  the  by-products  exceed  in  value 
the  coal  used  by  three  millions 
sterling.  In  using  raw  coal  for 
heating  purposes,  these  valuable  pro- 
ducts are  not  only  absolutely  lost  to 
OS,  but  they  are  sent  as  deleterious 
agents  into  the  air  we  breathe.  ThQ 
soot  that  hangs  as  a  pall  over  Lon- 
don on  a  winter's  day  amounts  to 
fifty  tons ;  and  the  deadly  carbonic 
oxide  will  be  at  least  five  times  that 
amount;  while  the  fog  itself  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  dust  result- 
ing from  the  imperfect  combustion 
of  coal.  All  these  and  many  other 
evils,  it  was  pointed  out^  would  be 
averted  by  using  coal  gas  for  heating 
purposes — which  is  another  reason 
why  gas,  as  now  produced,  will  not  be 
supplanted  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  use  of  the  gas-engine  was 
also  advocated  as  a  most  valuable 
improvement  for  our  merchant  ship- 
ping; conserving  economy  and  in- 
volving but  half  the  weight  of  the 
steam-engines  at  present  employed. 

There  was  of  course  much  else 
of  special  value  in  this  most  practical 
and  important  address ;  but  it  was 
at  once  recondite  and  technical, 
and  could  not  readily  be  condensed, 
Dor  made  at  all  serviceable  to  our 
Ksiders. 

The  work  of  the  session  was  of 
the  average  value.  No  papers  of 
remarkable  scientific  worth  were 
presented,  and  none  that  need  excite 


either  the  anxiety  or  the  displea- 
sure of  theologians.  The  papers 
in  the  Anthropological  Department 
were  suggestive  and  extremely  in- 
teresting as  attempts  at  generaliza- 
tion, but  they  represent  by  no  means 
what  is  inevitable. 

The  death  of  Charles  Darwin  was 
of  course  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
throughout  the  Association;  and 
the  tragic  death  of  Prof.  Balfour, 
who  fell,  with  his  guide,  a  victim  to 
too  adventurous  Alpine  climbing, 
was  sincerely  felt.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  rapidly  risen  to  de- 
served fame,  and  whose  deep  love  of 
biological  study  had  incited  him  to 
such  research,  and  comprehension  of 
the  researches  of  others,  that  he  had 
become  the  leader  in  an  almost  new 
department  of  biological  science — 
embryology  and  morphology. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Jevons  by 
drowning  was  also  deeply  felt. 

There  have  been  much  more 
brilliant  sessions,  and  there  have 
been  sessions  attended  by  nearly 
double  the  numbers,  but  this  was 
a  useful  and  practical  session,  and 
was  lightened  by  delightful  excur- 
sions, in  all  of  which  a  measure  of 
enlightenment  was  sought  along 
with  the  pleasure.  The  next  session 
will  be  held  at  Southport,  and  Canada 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  session  of  the 
Farliamt'/U  of  Science  in  1884. 

Whoever  carefully  follows  the 
generalizations  of  scientific  men, 
when  these  do  not  rest  upon  a 
sufficiently  broad  basis,  will  occa- 
sionally be  instructively  impressed 
vith  the  unwisdom  of  such  gene- 
ralization. We  have  constantly 
kept  before  our  readers  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  'reconcile'  the 
cosmogony  of  Moses  with  the  gene- 
ralizations of  present  geology.  New 
facts  are  constantly  occurring.  This 
is  true  in  other  departments.  The 
botanist  has  proved  that  all  the 
known  species  of  a  certain  genus  are 
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hannksB,  or  nsefiil  for  food;  Uie 
danger  is  thai  it  should  beocMne  a 
genetaliation  that  all  known  or  un- 
known qwdeaof  that  genus  most 
be  the  samo^  A  coiioiis  in- 
stance in  zoology  is  before  us.  We 
have  long  lidicoled  as  fabulous  the 
belief,  held  in  some  sense  all  over 
the  worid,  but  specially  in  certain 
coontrieB,  that  lizards  can  pomooo 
poison-glands  and  fangs.  But  such 
a  lizard  has  been  brongfat  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  It 
is  known  as  Heloderma  harridum^ 
and  it  is  posscbised  of    a  row  of 


grooved  teeth,  all  ci  which  are  con- 
nected with  poison-glands;  and  so 
deadly  is  its  bite  that  a  frog  bitten  by 
it  died  in  one  minute,  and  a  guinea- 
pig  so  bitten  died  in  three  minutes. 
No  doubt  this  will  open  the 
question  as  to  how — ^by  what  law— 
this  lizard  has  developed  a  more 
formidable  set  of  poison-fangs  than 
even  its  c^hidian  relativeB.  But  it 
distinctly  teaches  the  unwisdom  of 
the  genenJization — that  because  do 
deadly,  or  other  than  harmless, 
lizard  had  been  found,  therefore  all 
lizards  were  harmless. 


FIRDAUSI,  THE  EPIC  POET  OF  PERSIA. 
BY  6USTAYB  MASSON»  BJl. 


It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  following 
paper,togiveash«irt  abstract  (tf  the 
Book  qffferoet^  an  epic  of  Persia. 

A  few  wwds,  by  way  of  preiaoe, 
as  to  the  author  himself,  one  of  the 
masters  of  Oriental  poetry.  Abci. 
Kasim  Firdaubi  was  bom  at  Tees, 
a  city  of  KhorasBan,  about  ajx  940. 
Very  little  indeed  is  known  respect- 
ing his  life.  His  proper  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Hassen.  His  father 
worked  as  a  gardener  on  the  domain 
of  the  governor  of  Tees.  The  throne 
of  Persia  was  oocu|Hed  at  that  time 
by  the  Sultan  Mahmud,  a  dis- 
tinguished conqueror,  and  also 
an  enlightened  patron  of  litera- 
ture. With  the  view  of  increasing 
the  glory  of  his  reign,  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  kind  of  national  chro- 
nicle which  would  commemorate  all 
the  kings  his  predecessors,  and  thus 
set  before  the  whole  nation  glorious 
patterns.  The  most  illustrious  lite- 
rary characters  of  the  Court  had 
h&BKi  commanded  to  join  together  in 
compiling  this  record  of  ancient 
fame^  when  Sultan  Mahmud,  by 
some  accident^  met  with  a  copy  of  a 
work  called  the  Basian-^"'ameh^  which 
had  been  prepared  under  the  reign 


of  Tesdjird,  the  hut  king  of  iheSasr 
sanian  dynasty,  and  which  was  also 
a  collection  of  chronicles,  histories 
and  traditions  connected  with  Peisia 
and  the  sovereigns  of  that  country 
bom  the  earliest  times.  This  cir- 
cumstance fired  the  Sultan  with  fresh 
seal ;  and,  having  selected  seven  of  the 
chief  episodes  recorded  in  the  £a$tan^ 
^Tamekp  he  gave  them  over  to  seven 
bards,  who  were  to  clothe  them  in  a 
poetical  form,  the  most  suooessful 
amongst  them  being  the  one  to  be 
held  subsequently  responsiUe  for  the 
whole  work.  The  fortunate  competi- 
tor was  a  man  named  Unsari;  hehad 
had  as  his  share  the  story  of  Rustem. 
At  that  time,  Firdausi  was  living 
in  his  native  town,  following  his 
occupation  as  a  gardener,  but  simul- 
taneously cultivating  poetry,  for 
which  he  had  always  had  a  great 
taste.  Hearing  of  the  Sultan's 
liberal  disposition,  and  of  his  project 
of  preparfog  a  history  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  hb  resolved  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  other  competitors,  and 
having  procureda  copy  of  the  Boitan- 
Xamihy  he  soon  produced  that  part 
of  the  poem  in  which  the  battles  of 
Zohak  and  Ferdun  are  described. 
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The  attempt  was  so  remarkable  in 
every  way  that  even  Unsari  acknow- 
ledged, with  equal  modesty  and  dig- 
nity, that  he  had  found  his  superior, 
and  flrdansi  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  compile  the  Book  of  the 
Heroes^  Mahmud  promising  to  re- 
ward him  with  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  for  every  thousand  couplets. 
The  task  which  Firdausi  had  under- 
take was  no  light  one:  he  spent 
upwards  of  tiiirty  years  in  bringing 
his  work  to  a  satisfactory  completion ; 
but  the  disappointment  he  experi- 
enced then  can  easily  be  imagined, 
when  we  tell  our  r^ers  that  in- 
stead of  the  sum  he  expected,  and 
which  was  his  due,  he  received  only 
sixty  thousand  silver  pieces.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  offended  some  of  the 
favourite  courtiers,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  prejudiced  the  mind  of 
Mahmud  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  having  insulted  the  religion 
of  the  Prophet  by  the  praises  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  Zoroaster  in 
his  great  poem. 

Firdauffl,  justly  irritated  by  these 
calumnies,  and  by  the  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  gave  way 
to  feelingsof  resentment.  Condemned 
to  death,  and  having  with  the  utmost 
difSculty  obtained  a  cancelling  of  the 
sentence,  he  left  the  metropolis  of 
Penda,  and  fled  to  various  localities 
in  suooeesion,  seeking  in  vain  a 
shelter  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Sultan.  He  had  quitted  Bagdad, 
when  his  friends  managed  at  last  to 
procure  his  pardon;  he  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  where  he 
died,  AJX  1020,  in  the  eighty- 
ninUi  year  of  his  age.  Such,  bnefly, 
is  the  story  of  Firdausi's  life,  at 
least  the  authentic  part  of  it;  for 
the  nanative  handed  down  to  us  is 
interwoven  with  legends  and  epi- 
sodes of  an  apocryphal  character, 
which  although  curious,  and  even 
sometimes  very  characteristic,  would 
have  taken  up  too  much  time  to 
relate, 
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We  shall  now  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  Booh  of  Heroes  ;  and  in  doing 
so  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
excellent  preface  written  by  Mr. 
Atkinson  for  the  translation  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  (London,  1832). 
The  poem  we  are  introducing  to  our 
readers,  then,  is  in  point  of  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  history  in 
rhyme.  It  comprises  the  annals 
and  achievements  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Persia,  from  Kaiumers 
down  to  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  that  empire  by  the  Saracens.  As 
Kaiumers  is  understood  to  be  the 
Adam  of  the  fire-worshippers,  and 
the  grandson  of  Nu  or  Noah  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  and  as  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  on  ther  other  hand,  oc- 
cuned  in  636,  the  period  covered  by 
the  poem  extends  over  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  years ! 

Every  epic  is  bound  to  have  a 
hero,  and  the  great  hero  of  the  Book 
of  Heroes  is  a  paragon  of  excellence, 
yclept  Rustem.  He  was  bom  in 
the  reign  of  Minuchihr,  and  it 
was  not  till  some  centuries  after- 
wards that  he  perished  by  treachery, 
whilst  Gushtasp  was  sovereign  of 
Persia.  The  career  of  this  pro- 
digy of  strength,  piety  and  valour, 
must  thus  have  been  of  more  than 
antediluvian  duration,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  could  be  imagined  that 
Rustem  was  adopted  by  the  cham- 
pions of  every  successive  reign  as  a 
name  or  title  of  distinction;  but 
that  is  impossible,  for  his  brother 
Zuara  dies  with  him ;  he  is  always 
the  son  of  Zel,  who,  indeed,  survives 
him,  and  the  grandison  of  Sam,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being 
the  same  individual  throughout,  the 
same  everlasting  conqueror.  So 
well  has  Firdausi  preserved  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  this  heroic 
character,  that,  even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, he  slays  the  wretch  who  had 
betrayed  him« 

From  the  remarks  we  have  thus 
■  2 
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made,  it  will  appear  that,  notwith- 
standing its  pretensions,  the  Book  of 
fferoea  cannot  possibly  claim  the 
anthority  which  should  belong  to 
historicid  compositions ;  it  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  truth  as 
the  Nibelwngen,  the  lUad  and  the 
Odyseey ;  whilst  the  chronology  is 
so  fantastic  that,  according  to  Fir- 
dausi,  King  Jemshid  had  reigned 
seven  hundred  years  before  he  was 
inspired  with  the  impious  ambition 
which  occasioned  his  downfall,  and 
the  despotism  of  the  usurper  Zohak  is 
said  to  havelasted  one  thousand  years. 
Had  we  time,  it  would  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  study 
the  Book  of  Heroes,  comparing  it 
with  the  other  celebrated  epics  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  and  to  see 
how  far  the  legends  and  myths  it  re- 
lates can  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
sources  which  Hesiod  and  Homer 
consulted.  One  parallelism,  at  all 
events,  is  striking;  to  wit,  the 
similarity  between  Rustem's  exploits 
and  those  of  Hercules;  in  fact,  as 
Sir  William  Ouseley  has  very  in- 
genioudly  pointed  out,  the  Persian 
hero  seems  to  have  been  painted  by 
an  author  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  supposed  life  and  deeds  of  high 
emprise  of  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Alkm^n6.  He,  too,  performed  his 
labours,  seven  in  number,  however, 
instead  of  the  twelve  generally  assign- 
ed to  Hercules ;  and,  moreover,  we 
find  in  the  Book  of  Heroes^  a  second 
hero,  named  Isfendiya,  who  also 
accomplished  an  equal  number  of 
wonderful  tasks,  consisting  of  the 
overthrow  of  devouring  monsters, 
and  the  destruction  of  talismans  and 
works  of  enchantment.  Between 
the  exploits  of  Isfendiya  and  those 
of  KuBtem  there  is  this  important 
difference,  that  whereas  the  former 
is  always  accompanied  and  assisted 
by  a  numerous  party  of  mounted 
warriors,  the  latter  goes  forth  single- 
handed,  riding  his  faithful  and  most 
intelligent  horse  Eakust 


It  remains  for  us  now  to  select 
two  or  three  passages  with  the  view 
of  giving  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the 
Book  of  Heroes,  and  of  the  kind  of 
interest  belonging  to  it.  The  open- 
ing lines  of  the  invocation  may 
appropriately  be  quoted  first ;  they 
seem  to  us  full  of  dignity  and  gran- 
deur: 

*  Thee  I  invoke,  the  Lord  of  life  and 

Light  I 
Beyond  imagination  pure  and  bright ! 
To  Thee  sufficing  praise  no  tongae  csb 

give; 
We  are  Thy  creatnxee,  and  in  Thee  we 

livel 
Then  art  the  summit,  depth,  the  aii 

in  all, 
Creator,  Guardian  of  this  earthly  baU; 
Whoever  is,  Thou  art— Protector,  King, 
From  thee  all   goodness,   truth  and 

mercy  spring. 
O  pardon  the  misdeeds  of  him  who  now 
Bends  in  Thy  presence  with  a  suppliant 

brow, 
Teach   him   to  tread    the   path  Tbj 

Prophet  trod ; 
To  wash  his  heart  from  sin,  to  know 

his  God ; 
And  gently  lead  him  to  that  home  of 

Where,  filled  with  holiest  raptnre, 
dweU  the  blest.' 

Hie  labours  of  Bustem  were  aocom- 
plished  in  the  oourse  of  an  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  the  hero  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  Kai-Kaus, 
sovereign  of  Persia,  who,  together 
with  h^  army,  had  been  captured  by 
the  demons.  The  first  episode  is  & 
battle  with  a  lion  which  attacks 
Bakust,  Rustem's  horse;  but  Bakust, 
with  his  heels  and  teeth,  speedily  puts 
an  end  to  his  furious  assailant.  The 
sufferings  of  the  hero  from  hosg^ 
and  thirat  form  the  subject  of  the 
second  stage ;  the  third  is  taken  np 
by  Rustem's  desperate  fight  with  a 
dragon  ;  in  the  next  we  witness  the 
destruction  of  a  sorceress;  in  the 
fifth  episode,  the  Persian  Hercules 
kills  Arzang,  the  demon  chief ;  in  the 
sixth,  he  enters  the  city  of  Maaia- 
deran,and  releases  Kai-ELaus,  though 
still  blind   by  the  sorcery  of  the 
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demons;  finally,  he  overthrows  and 
kills  the  white  demons.  The  follow- 
ing passage  concludes  the  narrative 
of  the  thud  episode. 

'     *  Then  swift  he  drew  his  sword,  and 

closed  in  strife 
With  that  huge   monster. — Dreadful 

was  the  shock. 
And  perilous  to  Bustem;    but  when 

Bakust 
Perceived  the  contest  doubtful,  furious- 
ly. 
With  his  keen  teeth,  he  bit  and  tore 

away 
The  dragon's  scaly  hide ;  whilst  quick 

as  thoi^ht 
The  champion  severed  off  the  ghastly 

head. 
And  deluged  all  the  plain  with  horrid 

blood. 
Amased  to  see  a  form  so  hideous 
Breathless  stretched  out  before  him, 

he  returned 
Thanks  to  the  Omnipotent  for  his  suc- 


Saying,  *«  Upheld  by  Thy  protecting 

arm. 
What  is  a  lion's  strength,  a  demon's 

rage. 
Or  all  the  horrors  of  the  burning  desert, 
With  not  one  drop  to  quench  devouring 

thirst? 
Nothing ;  since  power  and  might  pro- 

ce^  from  thee  I " ' 

The  religious,  dignified  tone  which 
reigns  throughout  the  work  is  one 
of  its  most  pleasing  characteristics. 
'The  Persian  poets/  says  Mr.  At- 


kinson, 'and  particularly  Firdausi, 
are  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
apposite  and  striking  reflections  on 
fate,  and  on  the  instability  of  worldly 
grandeur.  The  portion  of  the  Shah- 
Nameh  which  contains  the  history  of 
Jemshid  abounds  in  beautiful  and 
philosophical  observations,  conveyed 
in  all  the  enchanting  sweetness  of 
harmonious  versification.  The  ad- 
vice given  by  King  Minuchihr,  on 
his  dying  bed,  to  lus  son,  Naudet,  is 
really  exquisite : 

"  O,  my  son ! 
Fix  not  thy  heart  upon  a  regal  crown. 
For  this  vain  world  is  fleeting  as  the 
wind; 

Naudet,  I  charge  thee. 

Place  not  thy  trust  upon  a  world  like 

this, 
Where    nothing    fixed    remains.     The 

caravan 
Goes  to  another  city,  one  to-day. 
The  next  to-morrow;  each  observes  its 

turn. 
And  time  appointed— mine  has  come  at 

last, 
And  I  must  travel  on  the  destined  road." ' 

Sadi,  Homer,  Horace,  Young, 
Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many 
other  poets,  ancient  and  modern, 
could  easily  supply  us  with  similar 
quotations;  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  extracts  from  them  would  surpass 
in  beauty  and  pathos  the  parting 
counsel  of  the  aged  Minuchihr. 
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'  Blened  are  they  that  do  His  oommandments.'— Authorised  Ysbsioit. 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  wash  their  robes.'— Sktised  YsBSioir. 

The  Old  Book  teacheth  us  that  they  are  blest. 
And  enter  that  fair  city  filled  with  Ught 
Like  to  a  jasper  stone  most  clear  and  bright, 
Who  faithfully  fulfil  their  Lord's  behest. 

The  New  Book  saith  to  spirits  sore  distrest. 
That  they  who  wash  their  robes,  (though  black  as  night,) 
Shall  make  them  pure  in  GK>d's  most  holy  sight. 

And  pass  through  pearly  gates  to  perfect  rest. 

The  Old  is  just ;— but  yet,  alas !  how  few 
Have  done  their  Lord's  commandments  here  below, 

^nd  never  faltered,  spite  of  toil  and  paixL* 
The  Old  is  just,— how  merciful  the  New 

For  all  may  wash  their  robes  as  white  as  snow 
By  faith  in  Him  Who  died  and  rose  again. 
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A  S^itemo/CkriituM  Doetrims.  By  Br 
7.  A.  Bomer.  VoU.  Ill,  and  IV,  Tram- 
lated  hy  Rev.  Alfred  Caee,  B.A„  and  Pro- 
feaor  Bankt.  T,  ^  T,  Clark,— These  two 
▼olnmes  complete  the  translation  of  the 
greatest  work  of  the  great  theological 
thinker,  Dr.  Domer,  of  Berlin.  The  third 
voluime  starts  with  the  Originof .Empirical 
MvU,  This  section  is,  on  the  whole,  finely 
reasoned,  and  is  nobly  defensive  of 
Arminianism,  against  Calvin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Schleiermacber  on  the  other. 
Domer's  Arminianism  is,  indeed,  posi- 
tive and  pronounced.  Bat,  on  p.  66,  he 
makes  an  nndiscriminating  nse  of  the 
term  Arminian^  as  if  Limborcb  were  the 
typical  Arminian.  The  anti-Calvinism 
of    Melanchthon  is  well    brought  out. 

Dorner's  treatment  of  Mailer's  pre-exis- 
tence  theory  as  to  the  universality  of  evil  is 
masterly.  His  section  on  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Generic  Natwre  and  the  Per- 
eonal  life  is  very  fine  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  fails  to  untie  the  knot  of  the 
problem.  It  merely  auerU  the  co-exis- 
tence of  the  Generic  nature  and  the 
Personal  life :  it  does  not  reconcile  their 
claims.  In  reading  the  section  on  the 
Neceuity  for  the  RecognUion  of  diHinet 
Stages  in  Personality,  we  are  conscious 
of  an  overlooked  prior  necessity— that  of 
a  clear  definition  of  Personality.  Domer's 
arg^ument,  in  effect,  makes  personality  a 
synonym  for  responsibility,  and  one 
naturally  asks :  Does  personality  begin 
with  responsibility,  or  vice  versd  ?  Are 
'years  of  discretion'  the  only  years  of 
personality  ?  Up  to  what  age  is  juveni- 
lity impersonality f  And  what  of  'se- 
cond childhood '  7  Does  imbecile  senec- 
titude  involve  an  extinction  of  person- 
ality? Is  fnili«uiuaUty  a  SfUige  of 
jwfwiiality?  On  this  point,  Domer  gets 
quite  out  of  his  depth.  He  makes 
individual  equivalent  to  embryo,  sub- 
je4^  the  same  as  intellectually  self -eon- 
scions,  and  ftorson  indentical  with  moral 
agent.  Individuality,  pure  and  simple, 
18 physical;  subjectivity  is  intellectual; 
personality  is  moral.  He  casts  very 
little  light  on  this  obscure  subject.  His 
reasoning  is  worthless  unless,  before 
birth,  a  child  is  simply  a  part  of  its 
mother.  Domer  on  this  point  as  on 
some  others,  mystifies  instead  of  illumi- 
nating his  subject  by  the  adoption  of 
philosophic  phraseology.  He  tells  us,  for 
example,  that  *  the  mother  is  the  higher 
logical  subject.' 

Domer  makes  actual^snd  not  potential 
self'-cegniHon  and  self-wiUing  essential  to 
'-'-onality.    The  question  U  inevitable: 


Did  I,  then,  first  become  I,  when  first  I 
realized  myself  to  be  I;  and  by  the  mere 
act  of  so  realizing  myself?  In  like 
manner,  in  studying  his  section  on  Tie 
Stage  of  Moral  Su^ectimty,  one  is  con- 
strained to  enquire :  But  are  not 
intellect  and  freedom  of  will  essential 
parts  of  both  the  generic  and  indi- 
vidual life?  Subjectivity  and  person- 
ality are  both  in  the  individual,  or 
they  could  never  come  out  of  him ;  they 
are  not  later  gifts,  nor  are  they  grafts, 
but  growths  from  a  germ.  Deny  per- 
sonality to  a  child,  yon  must  still  afunit 
that  he  (not  it)  has  a  person  in  him. 
Very  likely  Dorner  would  reply.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  But  it  is  not  what  he 
says.  Yet  some  of  his  unusual  modes  of 
expression  have  an  effect  like  that  of  the 
substitution  of  the  electric  light  for  gas. 

If  ^e  iron  could  be  disengaged  from  ihe 
clay,  and  omissions  supplied  from  Scrip- 
ture, the  chapters  on  The  Doctrine  ^ 
JShfil  would  be  of  great  value.  They  make 
some  very  fine  points,  which  arc  power- 
fully put.  They  are  firmly  constructive 
as  well  as  enex^getically  destructive. 
The  great  defect  is  the  leaving  oot 
of  sight  the  work  of  the  Spirit  during 
childhood ;  an  omission  rendered  neoes- 
saiy  by  the  denial  of  i>ersonaUty  to  a 
child ;  and  yet  sadly  enfeebling  to  the 
sounder  part  of  his  argument,  and  leaving 
a  wide  gap  in  the  '  reconciliation  of  tbe 
opposing  theories.'  He  seems  not  to  see 
that  Divine  help—  Grace — must  go  before, 
— be  prevenient  to — actual  trial,  and  be 
coincident  and  contemporaneous  with  the 
first  stirrings  of  the  inherited  tendenc)' 
to  evil. 

Dorner's  explanation  of  why  and 
how  unbelief  danms  is  invaluable.  The 
section  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  BevU  has 
some  very  pregnant  passages,  and  is 
striking  and  suggestive,  though  not 
thoroughly  consistent.  He  makes  a  veiy 
unwarranted  concession,  namely,  '  that 
this  doctrine,  not  being  derivable  from  the 
Christian  consciousness  as  necessary, 
does  not  claim  the  full  rank  of  a  dog- 
matic article'  (p.  99) — thus  subjecting 
Revelation  to  the  vague  authority  of 
*  Christian  consciousness.'  He  stigmatises 
Milton's  grand  description  of  Satan  as 
'grandiose!'  The  chapters  on  The  Biblical 
and  the  Dogmatic  Doctrine  of  Death  show 
the  hand  of  a  master.  His  hypothetical 
distinction  between  individuality  and 
personality  is  rendered  necessary  by  his 
worse  than  useless  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  This  part  of 
the  work,  though  oontaining  som^  valQ* 
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able  sentences,  is  highly  unsatiafactoir. 
He  speaks  of  '  the  principle  of  the  origin 
of  Christ/  withoat  telling  us  what  those 
words  mean — ^and  of  *  the  embryo  im- 
planted  in  liary';  as  if  the  Bruiser  of 
the  serpent's  head  were  not  the  *  Seed  of 
tkeipafMn:  When  will  leading  intellects 
know  where  to  stop  in  their  hazardous 
explorations?  His  favoarite  hypothesis 
embarrasses  him  pitifully.  He  makes 
the  strangely  inconsequential  inference, 
that  because  Christ  certainly  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Son  of  Qod  when  He  was 
twelve  years  old— therefifre  He  was  not 
aware  of  that  fact  before  He  had  reached 
that  age.  Nevertheless,  Domer  does  try 
yeiy  hard,  not  only  to  adjust  Scripture 
to  his  own  theories,  but  also  to  adjust  his 
theories  to  Scripture.  Such  of  his  points 
83  are  drawn  directly  from  Scripture, 
and  not  manufactured  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  extra-Biblical  and  extra- 
theolc^cal  hypothesis,  are  well  worth 
pondering.  His  reasoning  against  the 
theory  of  the  impersonality  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  seems  to  us  conclusive. 
His  glance  at '  the  great  Christological 
thoughts  of  Luther,'  and  at  '  the  third 
epoch'  in  *the  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  of 
Christ,' his  vindication  of  the  three/old 
office  of  Christ :  the  Kingly  and  Priestly, 
as  weU  as  the  Teaching  office,  is  not  only 
intellectually  noble,  but  also  most 
elevating  and  edifying.  The  confusion 
introduced  into  Lutheran  Christology  by 
the  dogma  of  Consubstantiation  is  de- 
plorable ;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  with 
Domer,  *the  Church'  generally  means 
the  Zmtkeran  Church. 

Some  of  Domer*8  expressions  are  so 
ungoarded  as  to  be  repulsive,  0.^.,  where 
he  speaks  of  our  Lord's  having  'plunged 
Himself  into  our  wretchedness  and  Hirful 
fellowship '(p.  393). 

In  Vol.  lY .,  the  sections  on  The  Eiitary 
if  the  Doctrine  iff  the  Atonement;  The 
EtoMgelieal  Doetr^ ;  and  Su^eetive 
Tkeoriet  are  of  great  importance ;  as  are 
his  remarks  on  I^Ucwihip  (p.  167),  which 
lay  down  an  estimable  Church  principle. 
The  section  on  Ditine  Chraoeand  Human 
Aetveity  contains  some  sound  Fletcherian 
axioms  as  to  procursive  and  preparatory 
grace ;  but  here,  too,  he  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  later  and  deteriorating 
Arminianism  and  that  of  Arminius 
himself. 

The  section  on  Repentance  contains 
some  remarks  on  Methodism  and  Infant 
baptism  peculiarly  interesting  just  now. 
Domer  mis-conceives  the  We»leya/n  Meth- 
odist doctrine  of  repentance,  deriving  his 
notion  of  that  doctrine  from  some  other 
Hoaroe    than    our    Standards,    or    tha 


writings  of  Wesleyan- Methodist  theolo- 
gians, or  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Hymn-Book.  Of  these  he  is  evidently 
totally  ignorant.  He  grossly  miscon- 
ceives John  Fletcher's  teaching.  He 
rebukes  by  anticipation  a  doctrine  lately 
propounded  in  one  of  our  newspapers, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine' of  the 
Conference  Catechism,   when  he  says: 

*  Birth  and  regeneration  never  (the 
italics  are  his)  combine  into  one  element.' 

Domer  shows  that  *  the  oldest  evange- 
lical theology,  that  of  Melanchthon,  etc,' 
attributed  to  Baptism,  VoeaHon  only ;  not 
Beffoneration,  nor  even  Jllumination;  and 
that  the  notion  of  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion was  not  introduced  till  *  the  seven- 
teenth century.'  He  adds  most  signifi- 
cantly :  <  Attempts  were  certainly  made 
to  mitigate  or  conceal  the  monstrousness 
of  these  thoughts.  Regeneration  was 
interpreted  of  the  mere  restoration  of  the 
CMfaeity  for  faith ;  taxdliberumjrHtrium 
liberatum  was  regarded  as  its  effect. 
But  Mueh  a  dilution  of  the  idea  of  re- 
generation iiuntoriptural,  and  calculated 
to  efface  the  dietinetion  between  nature 
and  grace'  And  again : '  the  result  was 
a  regeneration  apart  from  personal  self- 
consciousness,  apart  from  all  knowledge 
of  sin  or  of  Christ... and  the  reproach  of 
the  opui  operatum,  lay  again  only  too 
close  at  hand.'  The  word  Segef^eration 
as  used  by  Quenstedt  on  the  one  hand  and 
Wesley  on  the  other,  signify  two  widely 
different  things.  QaenstediVsregenwation 
is  Wesley's  conviction  cf  sin,  and  the 

*  renewal '  of  the  former  is  the  *  regenera- 
tion'of  the  latter.  Domer  recognises 
the  fact  that  baptized  children  '  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Church  as  the  objects  of  its 
culture.' 

On  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  much 
confused  reasoning,  through  the  attempt 
to  make  something  like  sense  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation ; 
but  we  have  to  acknowledge  with  gmti- 
tude  some  capital  remarks  on  the  Evan' 
gelical  doctrine  ^Abitdution  ;  on  Church 
Authority  and  Church  Organisation  ;  on 
The  Vlnble  and  In/vitible  Church  ;  on  the 
Relation  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
to  Bschatology,  and  of  the  Conversion  of 
the  Oentiles  to  that  of  the  Jews,  and  on 
the  Second  Advent.  The  last-named 
subject,  however,  is  not  very  clearly 
elucidated;  yet  Domer  rightly  says :  *To 
come  to  a  proximate  decision  of  these 
questions  ought  not  to  be  deemed  im- 
possible.' Under  this  head  some  searching 
animadversions  on  Lrvingism,  as  well  as 
the  investigation  of  the  Gnostic  or  Doce- 
tic  Kschatology,  are  marked  by  strong 
sense  and  rare  judicial  wisdom.    The 
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seotlon  on  The  Final  Camwmmatum  is 
very  beautiful,  though  perhaps  a  little 
eztrayagBiit  on  the  subject  of  art. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating 
Mr.  Banks  on  his  admirable  translation, 
which  evinces  a  mastery  of  the  language 
into  which  he  tranahites. 

The  Students  Commentary  of  the  Holy 
Bme.  Ikmnied  on  the  Qfeako'e  (km- 
mefUary.  Alfridged  and  Edited  by  J.  M. 
ISiUer,M,A.  Vol,  I  V.^John  Murray.-^ 
This  volume,  which  comprises  the  Old 
Testament  books  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi, 
is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  the  best 
ot  Che  four.  The  process  of  condensing 
two  large  octavo  volumes  into  one  small 
octavo  is  very  skilfully  accomplished. 
*  The  student,'  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  advanced  scholar,  will  find  the  book 
of  great  service.  Dr.  Kay*s  Commentary 
on  Isaiah  is,  on  the  whole,  admirably 
judicious,  though  we  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpretation  of  cluster 
zviii.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  Com- 
mentary on  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamen- 
tations is  the  best  with  which  we 
are  acx^oainted.  The  Commentaries  on 
Bzekiel  and  Daniel  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  The  defence  of  the  contempo- 
raneousness of  Daniel's  prophecy  is  of 
great  force.  The  annotations  on  Joni^ 
aro  comparatively  poor,  and  those  on 
Hosea  are  not  equal  to  those  on  the 
greater  prophets.  In  the  note  on  Joel 
ii.  13,  we  find  the  unguarded  and  un- 
warranted deduction  that '  the  power  of 
human  repentanoe  is  unbounded.*  The 
condensing  is  sometimes  overdone,  as 
where  we  are  told,  in  the  note  on  Daniel 
vu.  27,  'Then,  as  Christians  believe,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  will  he  one.* 

The  Pul^  Commentary:  Srodm.  Ear- 
pontian  and  HomUetiee,  By  Met,  Oeorye 
Jiawlineon^  M,A,  Momilieo  hy  mmout 
Authors.  London  :  Keyan  /Vni/,  Trench 
and  €b.^This  is  the  bulkiest  volume  yet 
issued  in  the  series.  It  contains  nearly 
eight  hundred  cloeeiy-printed  pages.  A 
happier  choice  of  an  expositor  upon 
Aeoduithuy  Canon  Rawlinson  could  not 
have  been  made.  His  researches  into 
ancient  history,  and  especially  his  attain- 
ments as  an  Egyptologist,  give  him  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  commenting  upon 
a  book  which  describes  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  and  for  comparing  the 
Mosaic  legislation  with  other  systems 
and  customs  extant  at  its  promulgation. 
The  comment  throughout  reveals  not 
merely  learning,  but  also  conscientious 
care  and  genuine  reverence  for  Holy 
Writ.    It  does  not  wait    wends,  but  is 


quite  full  enough  for  its  purpose.  Camm 
Kawlinson's  skill  as  an  expositor  is  not 
limitifld  to  matters  upon  which  andoit 
history  throws  light  Here  and  there  be 
writes  a  note  of  high  theological  merit 
and  ex^;etical  acut^iees,  aa,  for  example. 
that  upon  the  true  meaning  of  Ood'$ 
revehition  of  Himself  by  His  vunt 
Jehovah.  The  Introduction,  too,  is  ablj 
written,  though  it  deals  only  with  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  questioDS  of 
which  it  treats.  One  of  its  most  valnsbk 
sections  traces  the  march  of  the  Israelite 
from  Goshen  to  SinaL  It  exposes  tht 
bizarre,  but  taking  theory  of  Dr.  Bmgscb. 
and  indicates  the  probable  route  witii 
unusual  clearness.  Some  little  cnriositT 
attaches  to  the  homiletic  woik  of  aa 
author  who  has  won  his  reputation  opon 
quite  other  fields.  On  Uke  whole,  hii 
homilies  are  excellently  done  and  erl- 
dently  with  real  relish.  A  little  Ies> 
stiffness  and  a  little  more  warmth  migbt 
be  desired,  and  perhi^  a  little  more  com- 
pression ;  but  the  homilies  are  thougbtfol, 
not  unspiritual,  and  generally  sound. 

The  Homilies  by  variouettnthon  strike  oi 
as  among  the  best  that  have  yet  been  pob- 
lished  in  this  Commentary,  particalariy 
some  by  Mr.  Onr,  though  his  coUeagaes 
are  his  worthy  rivals.  The  editors  leare 
the  writers  quite  firee  to  f oUow  their  own 
bent  and  exhibit  their  own  views,  and  the 
different  writers  seem  to  have  been  no- 
acquainted  with  each  other's  contribu- 
tions. Some  repetition  of  thought  resolt5, 
but  more  individuality.  -Qanon  Bawlio- 
son's  nK)derate  High-Churchmanship  bas 
its  counterpart  in  the  very  different  views 
of  at  least  two  of  ^  other  writers. 
Altogether  this  volume,  is  -a  welcome  s^- 
dition  to  English  expositoiy  literature. 

The  Preaeher'e  Analyst  and  Hdp  (» 
Preparation  for  the  Puljrit.  Edittd  »" 
the  Bee.  J,  J.  &  Bird,  B,A,  Volwme  T. 
London:  JSUiet  AmtA.— Some  overworked 
Preachers  might  pick  up  a  hint  or  two 
from  this  volume,  and  it  contains  a  p»ss- 
able  sermon  or  two ;  but  we  cannot  ood- 
oeive  that  it  can  be  of  much  use  to 
anybody.  We  have  no  great  regard  for 
books  of  this  kind,  and  this  weaklj. 
commonplaoe  specimen  falls  below  tbe 
level  of  most  of  its  congeners. 

Saered  Stmys  and  Soles,  Nos,  1  end 
2  eomhined.  Compiled  and  Seng  by  Ir^ 
2>.  Sankey,  London :  Morgan  and  Seott, 
12,  Paternoster  Buildinys,  ^.C-Tbis 
volume  contains  all  the  original  tvro 
hundred  and  seventy-one  sacred  somr^ 
and  solos  (No.  1),  together  witb  the 
new  hymns  and  tunes,  psalms  and  pant- 
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hases  in  No.  2;  making  in  all  441 
iflOBs.  Sepazately  these  Tolnmes  are 
DO  well-known  to  need  comment,  and 
he  combination  will  be  a  great  oonve- 
iesoe  to  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Sankey's 
QDjdc  We  woold,  however,  call  atten- 
l<m  Id  one  hymn— ify  Ain  Qmntrie-^ 
IcotcK  song  marked  by  true  poetic  f  eel- 
ag  as  veil  as  spiritual  tmth.  In  further 
levelopuents  of  his  songs  and  solos,  we 
lope  tc  see  Mr.  Sankey  produce  many 
iDiilar  and  equally  brilUant  gems. 

The  Gre€ft  Prophedei  eonceming  the 
9cntUei,  the  Jetca,  and  the  Church  of  Ood. 
By  G.  H.  Pember,  M.A,  Ztmdon: 
Hodder  4md  Stoughion. — This  volume 
>roc66ds  from  the  Futurist  and  Literalist 
chool  of  interpretation,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  favourable  specimen  of  its 
ilass.  We  have  none  of  the  violence  of 
^mgaage,  extravagance  of  representation, 
md  grossness  of  colouring  that  too 
Teqnently  disfigure  the  books  which  set 
forth  similar  views  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
ibecy.  Mr.  Pember  has  the  faculty  of 
sipressing  thought  in  clear  language, 
uul  is  evidently  by  no  means  destitute  of 
icholarship.  The  three  divisions  of  the 
labject-matter  of  prophecy  enumerated 
)n  the  title-nage,  are  not  altogether 
irbitnry;  indeed,  they  are  as  just  as 
they  are  serviceable,  provided  they  are 
onderstood  to  relate  only  to  the  contents 
"ii  the  revelation*  But  this  is  quite 
mother  thing  than  the  classification  of 
(evelations  under  ihree  heads,  so  that  a 
propbeqr  that  speaks  of  one  can  have  no 
»imection  with  the  rest.  The  inference 
Irawn  is  that  the  Jews  must  for  ever 
remain  without  the  Church,  that  therefore 
the  removal  of  the  Cliurch  from  earth  must 
precede  their  conversion. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Pember's  i^stem  is  his 
treatment  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks. 
According  to  him,  the  sixty-ninth  week 
terminated  with  our  Lord's  triumphal 
entiy  into  Jerusalem.  The  next  day 
^>egan  the  indefinite  '  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,' which  are  a  mere  intercalary 
period  left  out  of  the  computation 
hecanse  the  word  to  Daniel  referred  only 
to  the  Jews.  The  events  of  the  seventieth 
week  are  yet  future.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  describes  the  progress  of  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  wnicn  are  not  yet 
ended.  The  ten  toes  have  yet  to  grow 
ont  of  the  feet.  Of  course  the  ten  £>ms 
of  the  fourth  wild  beaat  have  yet  to 
ipripg  up,  and  the  little  horn  is  anti- 
^^hrist.  He  is  to  be  a  prince  who  shall 
gt)?eni  the  whole  known  world,  i.^.,  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  He  must  be  a 
^incarnated  spirit,  one  of  five  Csoears, 


probably  Nero.  Before  he  arises,  watch- 
ing believeis  are  to  be  suddenly  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  Then 
follows  the  great  tribulation,  resulting 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Lawless  One. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  space  to 
discuss  this  theory.  Three  objections 
seem  fatal  to  it:  the  interval  between 
the  sixty-ninth  and  the  seventieth  week 
is  a  pure  invention;  chronological  cal- 
culations account  for  the  whole  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years;  and  the 
existence   of   the   American    Continent 

Srevents  »ueh  a  reign  of  anti-Christ  as 
fr,  Pember  pietvrei.  That  Lawless  One, 
according  to  the  supposition,  can  rule 
over  only  an  enlarged  Roman  empire.  His 
government  directly  inflicts  the  tribula- 
tion which  is  to  come  upon  all  the  world. 
The  contradiction  is  glaring  and  irrecon- 
cilable. 

About  one-third  of  the  volume  consists 
of  an  exposition  of  the  'seven  parables ' 
and  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches. 
Mr.  Pember  attempts  to  show  that  each 
series  is  a  prophetic  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  He  writes  a 
great  deal  that  is  highly  ingenious,  and 
not  unfrequently  something  that  is 
ezegetically  and  spiritually  suggestive. 
But  the  whole  scheme  lacks  solid  ground 
to  rest  upon.  Take  a  single  example; 
the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  must 
foretell  an  illegitimate  and  impious  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  because 
the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower  the  birds  represent  the  wicked  one  I 
Mr.  Pember  strongly  insists  that  the 
end  of  the  age  is  approaching.  This  faith 
may  be  held  without  accepting  all  the 
reasons  given  for  it  in  this  volume. 
Assuredly  the  signs  of  the  times  afford 
abundant  stimulus  to  Christians  to  take 
heed  that  they  be  found  watching. 

Fac-nmUe  Reprint  Collection  o/Psalnu 
and  Hymns.  Charlei-Town,  1737.  With 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  O.  Osbom,  D.D.—A 
Collection  of  TSknee  set  to  Musics  as  they 
are  commonly  sung  at  theFoundery,  1742. 
T.Wbolmer,  2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road, 
F.C.  —  These  fac-simile  reprints  are 
most  interesting  relics  of  early  Method- 
ism ;  valuable  not  only  as  archaeological 
curiosities,  but  still  more  as  showing  the 
prominence  given  by  Mr.  Wesley,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  career, 
to  devotional  singing.  We  have  here,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  what  was  in 
all  probability  the  first  congregational 
hymn-book  published  in  our  language. 
This  collection,  compiled  when  John 
Wesley  had  only  the  nuth  of  a  servant, 
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and  not  that  of  a  son,  is  vastly  inferior  to 
the  collection  so  dear  to  every  tme 
Methodist,  which  he  was  afterwards  for 
so  many  years  '  importuned  to  pnblidi.' 
The  Bubstitation  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymns  for  some  of  the  saperabondanoe 
of  Dr.  Watts's  was  a  great  gain.  But 
there  are  some  grand  old  hymns  in  the 
little  book  before  os,  and  early  versions 
of  others  that  have  become  familiar  to  os 
in  a  different  form.  The  Tune-book  was 
originally  printed  with  the  melody  only; 
so  that  all  might  sing,  and  at  the  low 
price  of  sixpence,  so  that  all  might  buy. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  bronght  these  books  to 
light,  and  suffered  them  to  be  thus  given 
to  the  general  pablic. 

CadtMiCi  FiMMt,  and  Other  Poewu, 
BySarson  C.  J.  Ingham,  Author  of*The 
WhUe  Oratf  a/nd  noce  of  Pearli*  Kegan 
Paul,  Tnneh,  and  Co, — Miss  Ingham  has 
already  won  her  laurels  in  the  fields  of 
poetry  and  imaginative  prose.  This 
volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  poems^ 
many  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
various  high-cUss  magazines,  with  a  few 
that  have  never  before  been  published. 
In  a  modest  preface,  the  anthorees  chiims 
for  her  poems  the  quality  of  spontaneity, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  claim  is 
well  founded.  These  are  evidently  the 
productions  of  a  bom,  and  not  a  made, 
poet.  The  gift  of  naturalness,  one  of  the 
most  necessary  properties  of  true  poetry, 
cannot  be  denied  to  Miss  Ingham. 

Perhaps  a  strict  critic  might  desire 
that  a  little  more  labour  had  been  be- 
stowed on  some  of  the  poems.  Occa- 
sionally the  metre  limps,  when  a  very 
small  amount  of  trouble  might  have  fur- 
nished it  with  the  proper  number  of  per- 
fectly-formed feet.  But  this  defect  is 
more  than  atoned  for  by  lines  and  verses 
brimful  of  music.  One  of  the  finest  of 
the  secular  poems  is  The  Last  Day$  of  St. 
Cotumba,  which  has  caught  the  placid, 
hopeful  tone  that  befits  a  good  man's 
end.  There  is  a  striking  boldness  of 
conception  about  The  Dual  Nature,  the 
sentiment  of  which  is  well  wedded  to 
suitable  verse.  Nor  must  we  overlook 
the  pathetic  beauty  of  Neglect,  with  its 
strong,  yet  comfortable  teaching.  The 
lines  Written  on  the  Wreehofthe  PHnceu 
Alice  will  be  highly  valued  for  their 
beautifully  suggestive  teaching  on  the 
mystery  of  sudden  calamity. 

The^  religious  poems  abound  in  true 
Christian  aspiration  and  experience,  and 
utter  words  of  wise  counseL  To  our 
mind,  the  gems  of  the  collection  are  the 
two  sonnets  on  Morning  Prayer,  the  ex- 


quisite  Psalm,  Why  art  tk^u  eatt  d^n 
and  the  lines  on  the  Ausennon^  withtU 
truthful  interpretation  of  the  Christinl 
f  eelingand  their  striking  Bpiritoal  leM 
i^y^nded  to  the  volume  is  aDfld 
poem,  entitled,  Claude;  or.  The  Pem 
MequeH,  Juvenile  it  obviously  is,  bsti 
shows  descriptive  and  analytic  poveni 
which  an  experienced  writer  migiitb 
proud.  We  would  recommend  all  c« 
readers  who  appreciate  true  poetijt 
purchase  the  volume.  They  will  h 
that  many  of  the  poems  will  wdl  rep 
frequent  perusal. 

The  Preaeher'i  Commeuta^  e»  H 
jBooh4^RutKwUJ^  Critical  and Mitft^ 
eal  Note$.  By  the  Rer.  W.  BatendA 
JL  D,  i!>urK»J0i».— This  book  is  nd 
rather  than  feritten  :  it  ooDsists  cM 
of  quotations.  Many  of  these,  hove^ 
are  apt  and  useful,  and  will  seire-^ 
preacher.'  Mr.  Baxendale  has  shovncx^ 
siderable  judgment  in  his  seiectioDs,  as 
his  own  coomients  are  not  to  be  despi^i 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  mistaken  ka 
self  for  a  poet.  We  are  perplexed  a.^  t 
whether  the  following  vetae  is  a  *  critid 
or  an  *  exegetical  *  note  : 

*  Longing  for  knowledge, 

Thirsting  for  tnith. 

Loving  fair  virtae. 

Saying  like  Bath« 
•*  I  will  go  with  thee 

Thine  shall  be  mine ; " 

Friendship  it  may  chance 

Leaving  behind.' 
The  Preacker'e  Complete  ffomiiftvi 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament :  J^ 
Booh  of  Prorerhs,  With  cojriont  JU%fi^ 
turns iy the Bev.W.ffarris.  B.B.Dieki* 
Am.— Mr.  Harris's  own  style  is  terse  aa 
proverb-like;  but  his  observations  a^ 
usually,  though  not  always,  conunoc 
place.  The  extracts,  from  a  wide  i»|D| 
of  writers,  greatly  enrich  the  work,  w 
manly  genius  of  Amot  brings  the  larg<9 
contribution;  but  he  is  well  sustaiae 
by  Plumptre,  Trapp,  Maclaren,  Tayl^ 
Wordsworth,  Fausset,  Adams,  Delitzsel 
Adam  Clarke,  and  others.  The  Bo* 
leties  are  good,  and  the  CrUieal  M 
will  he  found  veiy  useful. 

The  Booh  of  Baniel.  IVifh  e^ 
Notes  and  Indices.  By  T  Bobinson^D^ 
— Dr.  Bobinson  does  not  cite  so  fred 
as  does  Mr.  Harris,  but  he  culls  exte 
sively,  and  gives  the  extract  in  his  o* 
words.  The  Introduction  deals  briej 
with  the  moot  points  relating  to  ti 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  decides  them  wise 
and  rigfaUy.  The  book  is  divided  iot| 
sections  consisting  of  <  Homiletics 
•  Bx^;etical  Notes.'    It  is  very  far 
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ting  the  ablest  or  the  richest  oom- 
eot^rj  on  IkMiel,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
itical  for  its  purpose — ^that  of  helping 
reachers  whoee  libraries  are  small,  and 
bose  homiletic  faculty  may  be  smaller 
Ul;  and  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
ther  commonplace  suggestiyeness. 

Houn  wUk  the  Bible.  Vol  IV. :  JVvm 
ekoboam  to  Bezehiah,  By  Cwimngham 
eikie,  B.J}.  HodAer  ^  SUmghUm.— 
Qother  solid  instalment  of  Dr.  Geikie's 
ell-projected  and  well-executed  work, 
le  object  of  which  is— as  we  have  shown 
I  oar  notices  of  his  former  volumes— to 
resent  Bible  histoiy  in  present  modes 
;  speech,  and  to  concentrate  on  that 
story  the  many-ooloured  rays  of  secu- 
r  story,  archsoology,  ethnology,  travel, 
id  physical  science.  He  writes  popn- 
irly  and  forcibly;  he  knows  how  to 
larshal  his  facts,  and  to  base  and  con- 
Tact  his  reasonings.  We  are  glad  that, 
1  his  Prefiuse,  he  seizes  the  opportunity 
\  making  an  honest  protest  against  the 
rude  conceits  and  the  supercilious  self- 
)Qceitedne88  of  Dr.  Bobertson  Smith. 
1  the  body  of  the  book  also  he  inci- 
entally  yet  effectively  exposes  the 
nteoableness  of  Dr.  Smith*s  positions. 
Te  are  therefore  all  the  more  astonished 
)  find  Dr.  Greikie  himself  actually  sug- 
esting  that  the  Zechariah  who  wrote  the 
ropfaetic  book  which  bears  his  name, 
»7  have  been  Zechariah  'the  com- 
anion  and  counsellor  of  Uzziah,'  who 
led  about  B.C.  750,  although  the  prophet 
imself  declares  that  his  first  revelation 
une  to  him  'in  the  second  year  of 
^o8'(Hy8taBpes)aboutB.C.620l  This 
I  a  stras^  aberration.  Dr.  Geikie's 
lodemising  of  prophetical  language  is 
ot  always  in  the  best  taste,  ejg.^  where, 
iitead  of  the  passionate  outburst,  *  Mine 
eart  is  turned  within  Me,  My  repentings 
re  kindled  together.  I  will  not  execute 
be  fierceness  of  Mine  an^er,  I  will 
tot  return  to  destroy  Bphnum '  (Hosea 
i  8, 9),  we  have  this  tame  talk :  «  My 
«vt  within  Me  is  turned  towards  thee, 
ij  pity  is  awakened.  I  will  not 
any  oat  the  heat  of  My  wrath,  I  will 
lot  Qfterly  destroy  Ephraim.'  Notwith- 
^AAding  these  very  occasional  blemishes, 
^  volume  will  be  found  very  instruc- 
3T6  to  every  student  of  the  Bible. 

Ckrittian  BajfftUm:  Its  Moral  and 
^lipeut  8iffnijtetntee,  Jfdueed  from  the 
hpeaU  U  it  in  the  New  Ihgtament.  By 
^phen  p.  Harvard.  Manehetter :  Ttibbs, 
^rook  and  Chrystal.  London  :  HamAUon, 
idamg  and  Co. — This  is  a  very  remark- 
able production,  admirably  reasoned  and 
ifiiDirably  worded.    Mr.  Harvard  tells  us 


that  the  pamphlet  embodies  *  the  thoughts 
of  many  years  on  the  subject.*  This 
statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  result  now  placed  before  us. 
Mr.  Harvard  has  deserved  well  of 
Methodism  by  presenting  us  just  at  this 
juncture  with  a  tractate  at  once  so 
thorough  and  so  temperate,  on  a  doctrine 
of  so  great  importance.  He  also  informs 
us,  *I  have  employed  a  friend  to  con- 
dense and  edit  my  material.'  The 
vigorous  condensation  to  which  the 
copious  material  has  been  subjected,  as 
if  by  some  process  of  hydrauUc  pressure, 
accounts,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the 
charm  of  the  scholarly  style  in  which 
the  work  is  written.  The  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  genuine  eloquence 
of  some  passages,  and  with  the  pathetic 
beauty  of  others — especially  those  relat- 
ing to  the  burial  of  our  I^rd.  But  he 
will  find  no  force-pump  rhetoric. 

The'  Advertisement,'  which  does  duty 
for  a  Preface,  also  states,  *  Boom  has  been 
gained  by  omitting  almost  entirely  all 
reference  by  name  to  other  men's  views.' 
This  exemplary  exercise  ,  of  Christian 
prudence  has  secured  a  vast  saving  of 
type  and  time  and  temper.  The  impor- 
tance of  ballooning  to  strategy  is,  just 
now,  being  earnestly  advocate.  Assu- 
redly, argumentative  aeronautics  are 
invaluable  in  theological  polemics.  Of 
this  we  have  here  a  fine  proof.  Our  author 
soars  steadily  far  above  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  controversy — the  dogmatic  *  war- 
cloud  rolling  dim* — into  'regions  mild 
of  pure  and  serene  air.'  There  is  a  tinge  of 
wholesome  sarcasm  in  the  notice : '  These 
chapters,  besides,  have  been  written  to 
the  level  of  purely  English  intelligence.' 
The  strong  Saxon  sense  which  pervades 
this  treatise  adds  greatly  to  its  force. 

In  our  judgment,  Mr.  Harvard  has 
rendered  impregnable  his  leading  posi- 
tion: 'The  most  prominent  idea  of 
Baptism  found  in  the  New  Testament 
is  that  of  bhading  to  some  duty.'  There 
are  some  points,  however,  which  our 
author  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out; 
for  example,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul,  as 
well  as  St.  John  (in  his  Gospel),  distinctly 
regards  preaching— the  direct  Ministry 
of  the  IVord^M  a  higher  and  more  vital 
function  than  baptizing.  Yet  Paul  most 
certainly  attaches  to  Baptism  very 
great  importance.  In  his  argument 
with  regard  to  Baptism  unto  Moses,  also 
our  author  loses  s^ht  of  the '  little  ones ' 
bom  in  the  wilderness ;  and  he  does  not 
explain  why  Baptism  unto  Moses  was  not 
needed  by  every  Israelite  in  succeeding 
generations.  A  link  in  his  chain  of  rea- 
soning here  wants  closing.    We  cannot 
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agree  with  his  interpretation  of  *  baptised 
for  the  dead.'  Luke  iz.  60  is  not  a  parallel 
passage. 

We  also  think  that  Mr.  Harvard 
exaggerates  the  antithesis  between 
Bomans  vi.  1  etc.,  and  Colossians  ii.  12 ; 
and  the  chapter  on  *  Bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,'  strikes  us  as  inferior  to  the 
other  chapters,  both  in  argument  and 
exegesis.  Some  parts  of  it  are  not 
*  written  to  the  level  of  purely  English 
intelligcoice,'  and  are  not  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  treatise. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
Baptism,  as  against  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  in  any  one  of  its  multiform 
presentations. 

B^and-Bookt/or  Bible-Claaet,  Soattiih 
Ckmreh  mttorif.  By  Btv,  N,  L.  Walker, 
T,  and  71  CTZarA.— This  very  interesting 
and  useful  series,  several  suocessive 
volumes  of  which  we  have  already  called 
attention  to,  is  an  outbirth  of  the  vdsdom 
and  fidelity  of  some  leading  minds  in 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are 
awake  to  the  duty  of  indoctrinating  the 
young  people  under  their  cha^e  in  sound 
Scriptural  knowledge;  in  what  they 
themselves  regard  as  pure  Biblical  theo- 
logy ;  and  in  the  Church  principles  of 
their  own  denomination,  and  the  religious 
history  of  their  own  country  and  com- 
munity. It  is  high  time  that  Methodism 
should  follow  tins  good  example.  We 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  a  great  deal  for 
our  Sunday-schools;  but  our  week-day 
Bible-classes  are  comparatively  unpro- 
vided for.  Moreover,  our  own  Church  his- 
tory and  Church  polity  have  a  more  living 
connection  with  the  spirituality  of  our 
people  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  volume  on  the  'Confession  of 
Faith,'  reviewed  by  us  some  months  ago, 
and  this  on  Scottish  Church  History,  give 
to  this  series  a  denominational  and  pro* 
▼incial  stamp,  but  each  has  its  own  inde- 
pendent interest  and  instructiveness. 
The  volume  now  before  us  is,  however, 
very  far  firom  faultlessness.  It  is  not  a 
model  of  good  English,  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  readers.  It  would  have 
been  much  the  better  for  a  litUe  mellow- 
i?«- ,  The  author,  whilst  justly  exposing 
the  intolerance  of  Erastianism,  is  him- 
self infected  with  the  harsh  and  cramp- 
ing spirit  of  the  olden  time.  He  betrays 
f^^  asperity  which,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1882,  ought  to  be  out  of  date  in  Protes- 
tant  and  Presbyterian  teaching.  He 
gives  not  only  a  pitiably  narrow,  but  an 
ungenerous  and  even  unjust  view  of  the 
noble  Archbishop  Leighton.   Hebr^tbes 


a  harsh,  biting.  Easterly  spirit  altogeth 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  soia 
He  introduces,  often  unneoessarily,  pot 
tical  matters;  arid  in  writing  on  II 
BevoluHan  ^tahluhmtnt  assumes  :b 
tone  of  a  political  pamphleteer.  Tbu  i 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  that  E^ti! 
lishment  is  remarfaibly  well  described 

The  author,  is,  moreover,  geneni] 
right  in  his  estimate  of  character :  h 
example,  in  the  cases  of  daTerhoose  as 
Garstairs.  He  puts  forth  a  most  repn 
hensible  palliation  of  wrong-doing  ^s^ 
even  outrage  when  perpetrated  on  tb 
right  side :  such  as  the  murder  of  Aid 
bishop  Sharp,  and  the  inhuman  'Babblia 
of  the  Curates : '  crimes  more  wortbj  c 
Popish  Ir^and,  or  half-heatben  Bnssj 
than  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Tt% 
he  does  not  justify ,  but  he  apologizes  fo 
and  extenuates  these  enonnities  totb 
very  verge  of  justification. 

Nevertheless,  not  a  few  of  the  chsptG* 
are  of  a  great  interest  and  value,  ep( 
daUy  those  on  The  Beveiution  JSktabHd 
ment,  the  Bra  of  MederoHem^  and  f* 
Beangelieal  Revival,  His  account  a 
*  the  Praying  Societies,'  and  of  tbe  efied 
of  the  Union  on  the  Church  of  Scothnt^ 
are  also  solid  contribatioos  to  Chnrd 
History. 

The  Secret  of  Power,  and  other  Semm 
Bf  Alexander  Maelaren^  D,D.  Lond"^ 
Ataomillan  and  Co. — This  volume  folll 
sustains  Its  author's  wide  and  well-wd 
reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest,  and  bctj 
ter  still,  one  of  the  most  useful  preacben 
of  the  age.  The  eager  welcome  whicb  as] 
book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maclaren  L<  i^fi 
to  reoeive  is  one  of  the  most  reassorid 
signs  of  the  times.  Alexander  Maclart^ 
is  firit  of  all  a  Preacher  of  the  Oi>^ 
His  tacit  and  yet  all-controlling  princi(<^ 
as  a  Preacher  is  Chriet  fint,  Chritt  ^ 
Christ  midet,  and  wUhout  end,  hhns^ 
of,  where  not  in  advance  o^  the  thiw 
ings  of  the  times,  in  full  and  vital  stb^ 
pathy  with  *his  own  generation,'  bejel 
'with  the  heart... believeth  unto  rigb| 
teousness ;  and  with  the  mouth '  msketl 
'confession  unto  salvation '—his  o^ 
and  that  of  them  that  hear  him.  I 

Firmness  of  conviction  is  the  finf) 
impression  one  receives  on  Ustexang^ 
or  reading  Dr.  Maclaren ;  conviction  seei 
in  the  calm,  simple,  easy,  manly  bearinil 
in  the  energetic  articulation,  in  thj 
fervid  tenderness  of  tone,  and  in  iht 
strong  tidal  upflow  of  blended  tboogU 
and  feeling,  Uke  the  palpitating,  brea^ 
ing,  yet  resistless  rollers  of  s  P^^ 
phoresoent  sea.  Add  to  these  bigb 
qualities  an  unostentatious  wealtb  of  ih 
l^ration,  a  vocabnluy  at  onoe  venwc* 
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t  and  clasBic,  a  penetrative,  expository 
(tuition,  the  judicial  insight  of  *him 
at  is  spiiitiial,'  and  not  seldom  the 
own-sweeping  nfflatm—*  the  vision  and 
le  facalty  divine.' 


Two  of  the  sermons  in  this  volume, 
Meaturelest  Poner  and  EndleU  Glory 
(Ephesians  iii.  20, 21)  and  Loffe'i  Jj^iumph 
(Bomans  viii.  88, 39),  were  first  pablished 
in  this  Magazine. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL  SKETCH  OF  MRS.  HINDSON, 


LATB  OF  ALFORD. 


iBs.  Gracb  Hikdson  w£us  bom  in 
807,  being  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
ohn  Smith,  a  tradesman  of  Mont- 
ose,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
fillar  in  the  little  Wesleyan  Society 
Qthatandent  burgh,  and  the  Gains 
(ostof  all  Methodist  Preachers  jour- 
laying  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  Hia 
amily  was  noted  for  strict  piety  and 
attachment  to  Methodism,  which  was 
D  Scotland  in  those  days  a  'sect 
verywhere  spoken  against,'  '  John 
>mith  and  his  sachs  dachters'  were  a 
proverb  in  the  town  for  attendance 
X  the  early  prayer-meetings  and 
preachings  then  so  frequent. 

Mrs.  Hindson's  mother  was  the 
laughter  of  William  Sanderson,  one 
»f  the  early  Methodist  Preachers,  a 
lative  of  Birstal,  who  travelled  in 
Jcotland,and  finally  •  sat  down '  there, 
ihewas  remarkable  for  force  of  cha- 
^urter,  shrewdness,  and  very  decided 
iid  independent  views  both  of  men 
Jid  things.  Her  daughter  Grace 
Dherited  these  qualities,  though  in  a 
nore  refined  and  gentle  form.  Ac- 
iording  to  her  own  recollections,  she 
^  a  somewhat  giddy,  irrepressible 
[irl— a  fact  which  made  her  in  after 
ife  particularly  patient  and  apt  in 
lealing  with  troublesome  children, 
md  espedally  with  volatile  girls.  No 
k)ubt  the  natural  buoyancy  and  high 
ipirit  which  carried  her  through  so 
i&any  trials  in  after  life  fretted  at 
^mes  against  the  strict  discipline 
then  prevailing  in  Christian  house- 
lK>lds,e8pecially  in  the  severer  North ; 
from  which  now-ardays,  it  may  be 
feared,  we  are  too  far  departing.  The 
loss  of  three  sisters  in  rapid  succes- 
^OD,  one  of  them,  nearest  to  her- 
Klf  in  age,  especially  beloved  and  a 


most  devoted  Christian,  resulted  in 
her  thorough  conversion  to  God  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Prom  that  time 
she  never  looked  back.'  To  her 
natural  quickness  of  intelligence  and 
charm  of  manner  was  added  'the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,' 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  her  Christian  course,  she '  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour,' 
and  also  made  religion  *  lovely  and 
pleasant'  in  her  household. 

She  was  married  to  the  Hev.  J.  C. 
Hindson  in  1830,  from  whom  she 
was  parted  by  death  in  1863.  Her 
married  life  was  one  of  perhaps  un< 
usual  hardship  and  trial,  even  for  a 
Methodist  P^^acher's  wife  in  the 
more  necessitous  and  troublous  times 
of  our  fathers.  Of  the  common  sor- 
rows she  had  a  lai^  share.  One  of 
her  first  wifely  duties  was  to  nurse 
her  husband  through  a  most  dan- 
gerous attack  of  small-pox,  which 
she  did  single-handed.  Her  own 
health  was  feeble  for  many  years; 
and  five  children  were  taken  from 
her  in  infancy,  and  another  gifted 
daughter  when  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  whose  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  her  husband,  stricken 
down  in  a  single  day.  ^  In  all  this 
she  sinned  not.'  Her  Christian  for- 
titude and  composure  never  failed 
her,  though  there  were  few  to  whom 
such  bereavements  could  bring  keener 
pangs.  She  'behaved  and  quieted 
herself '  as  a  weaned  child. 

In  other  respects  her  path  was 
sometimes  by  no  means  easy.  In  one 
Circuit  the  house  was  so  tiny  as  to 
afford  but  one  bed-room,  and  that 
small.  Two  children  were  packed  into 
a  truckle-bed,  while  the  youngest  was 
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suspended  in  a  aort  of  hammock  by  its 
side.  In  another  very  wide  oountiy 
Circuit,  the  scanty  allowmnoe  of  the 
Preacher  was  supplemented  by  a 
large  garden,  which,  fortunately,  Mr. 
Hindson  knew  how  to  turn  to  the 
utmost  aooounti  or  his  family  must 
surely  have  starved.  During  lua  long 
and  frequent  absences  from  home  the 
family  were  strict  vegetarians ;  and 
he,  good  man,  little  suspected  how 
often  the  delight  with  which  they 
greeted  him  was  heightened  by  the 
prospect  of  once  more  enjoying  the 
taste  of  animal  food.  But  lAie  never 
complained,  either  abroad  or  at  home. 
She  strove  to  the  utmost  to  relieve 
her  husband  of  all  household  cares, 
that  his  care  might  be  only  for  the 
Church  of  God.  Lighter  trials  of  a 
social  kind  she  would  sometimes  refer 
to  in  later  years  with  great  pleas- 
antry ;  for  instance,  how  it  troubled 
her,  as  a  young  Preacher's  wife,  that 
the  pious  Methodist  dames  in  a  cer- 
tain country  town  set  her  down  as 
toorltUy^  because,  let  her  try  ever  so 
hard  to  be  plain,  she  could  not  help 
dressing  with  a  Httle  more  taste  and 
speaking  with  greater  refinement 
than  themselveSi  The  Rev.  John 
H.  Lord,  who  was  Mr.  Hindson's 
colleague  in  1842,  describes  her  at 
this  period  in  the  following  terms ; 

*  She  was  a  Christian  lady  whom  onoe 
to  know  was  never  to  foiget.  In  her 
bearing  there  was  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  graoe  and  dignity,  which  as  a 
youth  greatly  impressed  me.  Her  intel- 
lectual superiority  was  marked  and 
striking,  and  her  intnitive  apfpreciation 
of  character,  and  the  good-natured,  play- 
ful satire  with  which  she  sought  to  correct 
the  foibles  of  her  youthful  friends,  and 
which  left  no  sting,  I  well  remember. 
**  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  ate  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness ;**  and  though  the  house  was  small 
and  the  stipend  low,  the  order  and  com- 
fort of  her  nome,  the  manifest  happiness 
of  her  husband,  the  neatness  and  plea- 
sant manners  of  her  children,  all  bore 
testimony  to  her  thoughtful  care,  and 
tended  to  sustain  her  husband's  ministry.' 

Her  seventeen  years  of  widowhood 


she  Bpemt  in  living  for  her  diildcen, 
and  as  their  demands  on  her  can' 
diminished,  more  and  more  for  the 
Church  of  God.  For  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  she  was  the  activv 
head  of  a  large  household,  haviiig 
taken  the  overaight  of  the  boardiDg- 
school  for  young  ladies  established 
by  her  daughters  at  Alf ord.  Hen 
she  appeared  to  great  advantoge. 
Her  quiet  energy  and  tact,  united 
with  penetration,  and  knowledge  of 
character,  and  her  watchful,  mother 
ly  and  Christian  solicitude  for  eveiy 
one  about  her,  the  humblest  serranl 
in  the  house  not  excepted,  aecored 
her  the  respect  and  confideaoe  oi 
those  under  her  charga  As  one  of 
her  pupils  said, '  Hardly  any  of  ^ 
girls  left  without  being  sensiblj 
better  for  her  influence.'  She  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  young  people 
instinctively  turn  for  oounaal  and 
sympathy,  and  she  was  half-amused 
and  half-embarrassed  by  the  (rt 
quency  with  which  her  advice  ^m 
sought,  even  by  comparative  stnD- 
gers  and  in  the  most  delioate  matteis 

She  carried  on  a  private  Dorcafi^ 
meeting  amongst  the  boarders  of 
the  school,  seeking  to  train  the  giris 
in  habits  of  care  for  the  poor,  and 
subsequently  established  a  Mothers' 
Meeting  in  connection  with  the 
MiBsion  Chapel  at  Alf  ord,  wheieshe 
gathered  a  number  of  j^ounger  IsdieB 
who  have  continued  the  work  with 
unabated  interest  En^iged  in  this 
service,  and  in  earlier  years  in  die- 
triot-visiting  amonggt  thenegl6cted 
poor,  in  which  she  was  ezceedingiy 
diligent  and  fearless,  she  ezercified, 
so  £u:  as  her  domestio  cares  allowed, 
the  offioe  of  a  Christian  deaconess, 
never  feeling  herself  called  to  the 
more  active  spiritual  duties  for  which 
some  women  are  so  specially  gifted. 

In  1873  she  •  retired  from  thi 
school,  and  with,  her  one  remaining 
daughter  lived  in  happy  privacj. 
Her  powers  seemed  but  little  im* 
pairedi  and  she  was  as  self-foiiptftti 
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18  ever;  her  hands  and  ihoughts 
irere  oonstently  busy  for  her  children 
md  grandchildren,  whose  homes  she 
nsitod  in  torn.  But  her  sjinpathies 
Fere  not  confined  to  her  own  family. 
She  bad  many  friends,  and  their 
pursuits  and  plans,  and  the  welfare 
>f  the  Church  and  the  good  of 
society  around  her,  lay  very  close  to 
tier  heart;  while  her  sweetness  of 
temper  and  *  meekness  of  wisdom  ' 
made  her  presence  a  healing  and 
elevating  influence  wherever  she 
moved.  She  had  leamt  the  secret 
>f  happiness  in  living  for  the  good 
3f  others,  '  losing  her  life '  in  theirs, 
'  for  Christ's  sake,'  to  *  keep  it  unto 
life  etemaL' 

But  one  trial  remained, '  a  sorrow 
Earned  into  joy,'  and  thikt  brought 
ber  the  answer  to  the  prayers  of  many 
inxioua  yeara  In  1879  her  only  son 
aone  home,  after  long  wanderings, 
\o  his  mother  and  to  his  mother's 
Sod— only  to  die.  For  eight  months 
>f  lingering  helplessness  £e  watched 
)ver  him,  herself  never  leaving  his 
dde  except  for  short  intervals  of 
aeed^'  rest^  though  she  had  passed 
ler  lhp>eBOore  years  and  ten,  nursing 
lim  both  day  and  night,  in  mind  as 
A  body,  her  own  hope  and  strength 
lever  flagging  for  an  instant  She 
selieved  that,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
>lie  WBJB  specially  sustained  through- 
>ut  that  long  trial,  as  on  some  pre- 
rioos  occasions,  in  physical  as  well 
18  in  spiritual  strength.  And  in- 
leed  the  wonderful  courage,  endur- 
mce  and  resource  that  she  exhibited 
n  emergencies  of  this  kind  fully 
ustified  her  belief.  So  marvellous 
vas  the  change  in  her  dying  son, 
ihat  it  was  as  if  once  more  ^  through 
laith, . .  .women  received  their  dead 
vised  to  life  again.'  He  feel  asleep 
n  June,  1880,  with  a  'good  hope 
lirough  grace,'  granted  to  her 
>rayers  and  saved  by  her  wise  and 
oring  ministry,  though  at  'the 
jerenth  hour.' 
4ft^  this  she  felt  her  work  \o  hi 


done,  and  was  ready  to  say,  *  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  according  to  Thy 
word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
salvation.'  And  so  it  proved.  For 
a  month  or  two  she  seemed  little  the 
worse  for  the  strain  she  had  passed 
through,  and  recovered  much  of  her 
old  vigour  and  animation.  But  a 
sudden  and  fatal  reaction  ensued. 
While  on  a  visit  to  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, she  was  stricken  down  with  heart- 
disease,  and  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty could  be  brought  home.  Her 
physician  at  once  pronounced  her 
case  hopeless,  and  expected  an  im- 
mediately fatal  issue.  But  her  life 
was  still  prolonged  for  four  months, 
through  her  own  perfect  composure 
and  self-possession  and  the  assiduous 
care  which  she  received  from  those 
on  whom  she  had  so  long  bestowed 
it.  In  her,  'patience'  seemed 
already  to  have  had  'its  perfect 
work.'  But  those  who  waited  on 
her  and  visited  her  will  never  cease 
to  bless  God  that  she  was  detained 
so  long,  her  life  hanging  by  a  thread 
eveiy  day,  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  recovery,  but  herself  a  perfect 
pattern  of  contentedness,  of  radiant 
cheerfulness  and  hope,  of  self-f orget- 
f ulness  and  watchful  care  for  others, 
of  joy  in  God,  not  exultant,  but 
abounding  and  constant. 

Her  sick-room  was  as  a  heaven  on 
earth,a  sacred  yetcheerful  spot,  where 
no  sad  complaints,  no  '  murmuring 
thought  or  vain '  could  be  heard  or 
entertained.  She  lived  evidently  in 
those  last  days  as  she  had  done 
secretly  for  many  a  year,  on  the 
Word  of  God.  And  next  to  that, 
Wesle/s  Hymns  were  of  tenest  called 
for  and  repeated.  She  also  found 
great  delight  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
Memoir,  which  she  had  re-read  to 
her  in  her  illness;  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Havergal,  as  well 
as  in  the  hymns  and  spiritual  songe 
of  the  latter  sainted  lady.  But 
the]?e  WE^  no  book  more  blessed  to 
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her  at  this  time  than  Adolphe 
Monod's  Farewellf  a  volume  of  short 
addresses  delivered  hy  that  gifted 
French  Minister  on  his  death-bed  to 
his  friends  and  visitors,  which  b 
calculated  to  be  of  peculiar  value  to 
intelligent  Christians  in  hours  of 
mortal  sickness. 

At  last  the  brave,  struggling  heart 
to    beat.     Early    on    New 


Tear^s  Sunday  morning,  January 
2nd,  1881,  piainlessly  and  almost 
insenably,  she  passed  away,  leaving 
behind  her  the  memory  of  a  life 
singularly  consistent  and  beautiful, 
and  complete  in  the  combinations 
of  quality  and  experiences  of  trial 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian womanhood. 

G.  G.  F. 


OBITUARY. 


Mas.  Stott,  of  Greetland,  was  bom 
there  in  1800.  In  early  life  she  gave 
evidence  that  the  privilegeB  of  Christian 
example  at  home  and  of  a  religions 
training  were  not  lost  upon  her.  She 
became  a  Methodist  when  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  met  in  a  Class  held  at 
her  father's  house  and  led  by  her  sainted 
mother.  At  home,  then  as  afterwards, 
she  was  seen  to  great  advantage.  She 
opened  *  her  month  with  wisdom ;  and  in 
her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindneds.'  She 
was  of  strict  int^n^ty  in  all  her  dealings. 
Her  piety  was  unostentatious,  but  earnest 
and  cheerful ;  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  was 
clearly  manifested  in  her  character.  She 
possessed  a  happy  •  meek  and  quiet  spirit/ 
In  her  mental  oonfliots,  and  in  the  many 
outward  trials  of  which  during  her  long 
life,  and  especially  during  &irty-four 
years  of  widowhood,  she  had  her  share, 
she  sought  at  all  times  to  cast  her  care 
on  her  Almighty  and  loving  Father.  She 
was  very  fond  of  the  conversation  of  good 
people,  and  derived  much  pleasure  and 
profit  from  reading.  Next  to  her  Bible, 
she  enjoyed  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Magazines,  and  the  works  which  issued 
from  the  Book- Room  and  similar  sources ; 
but  records  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
were  especially  dear  to  her.  The  words  of 
the  poet  were  exemplified  in  her : 

*  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they 
may 

Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  pre- 
sence still. 

Find  out  men's  wants  and  will. 

And  meet  them  there. 

All  worldly  joys  were  less 

Than  this  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses.' 

She  early  became  a  Christian  worker. 


Sunday-school  work  engaged  her  atUc- 
tion  prior  to  her  marriage,  and  for  yea> 
after  it :  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ca- 
tom  prevailing  now-a-days,  when  cIaA& 
often  suffer  from  want  of  a  teacher  who 
is  reported  *  married,  and  therefore  cannot 
come.'  Her  attendianoe  upon  the  pablic 
and  social  means  of  grace  was  most 
exemplary.  In  everything  reUtmg 
to  the  Cause  and  the  house  of  Gca 
she  took  a  very  deep  interest.  In 
all  the  trials  and  conflicts  and  loss 
which  the  Society  sustained,  she  cbeer- 
fully  bore  her  share.  Her  hospiisiitf 
was  abounding.  Her  house  was  the 
home  of  the  Preachers,  local  and  itinerant 
Her  last  public  act  was  the  laying  of  » 
memorial  stone  of  a  new  suite  of  roonu 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  young  people 
connected  with  the  Society.  It  was  per- 
formed in  feebleness.  Her  wish  w:l< 
that  her  life  might  be  spared  to  s(x 
the  building  completed  and  out  of  dett. 
Her  prayer  was  heard. 

Her  rather  long  affliction  was  bone  with 
exemplary  patience :  her  physical  sufler* 
ings  were  as  nothing  to  bear  when  com- 
pared to  the  trial  of  her  not  being  able  to 
]oin  in  the  services  of  the  sanctnarj. 
Left  sometimes  alone  during  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life,  she  nevertheless  felt 
not  the  weariness  of  solitude.  Cheerful 
and  active,  with  her  no  moment  lingcrt"*! 
unemployed.  She  was  kept  in  perfc'*' 
peace,  and  in  her  Saviour's  lou. 
She  testified  to  that  love  by  an  acr 
of  benevolence  which  clearly  show^l 
that  the  interests  of  her  Master*s  kin^^ 
dom  were  dear  to  her.  Resting  on  xhf 
Atonement,  she  fell  on  sleep.  For  sixty- 
three  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  and  <  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  in  all  things.' 

G.B, 
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TWO  TYNESTDE   METHODISTS. 

MBS.  WATEBS^  OF  HEXHAM, 

Br   THE   BKV.    R.  *  W.    a.    HtiNTfeR. 

Masoarxt  Watbbs  wm  bom  at  Hezham,  Septemb^  2nd,  1779,  and  died 
at  the  Bamd  plaes,  on  Jnly  ISthv  ISTQ.  Had  she  lived  six  weeks  longer  she 
wookl  have  been  a  hnndied  yean- old.*  A  pp^dal  interest  attaohes  to  her 
Hfe  in  the  fact  ibst  it  rati  on  so  Car  beyond,  the  ordinary  range  of  mortal 
eziflteDee.  She  entared^the  world  nearly  twelve  years  before  Mr*  'W^^sley  left 
It ;  in  the  very  year  in  whiehhe  preached  his  last  sermon  at  the  Foundery. 
Methodiam  waff  then  the  yottagest,  and  in  point  of  numbers,  the  smallest  of 
the  leading  Evaagelieal  denominations.  She  lived  to  see  it  the  largest 
Phyteskant  Church  in  the  worid.  More  than  this,. she  was  iierself  a  most 
interesting  and  oonsisleiitr  representative  of  old  Methodism.  'She  prayed, 
and  aaag,  and  walked,  and  worked,  and  Uved,  and  died — an  tarly  Methodist. 
We  have  never  known  a  IMe];  the  ehronide  of  which,  by  reS^son  of  its  Wes- 
leyan  aasodation,  its  old*worM' interest,  could  be  more  appropriate  to  the 
pagBB  of  the  Magarine^  which  first  saw  the  light  only  the  year  before  Mrs. 
Waters  was  bom,  than  that  which  is  now  submitted  to  its  readers. 

We  have  before  us  a  pile  of  letters  written  to  a  friend  by  Mrs.  Waters' 
own  hand,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life,  besides  portions  of  diary, 
notes  of  her  life  taken  down  from  her  own  lipsi  and  other  miscellaneous 
nattera.  Let  us  from  such  inviting  material  make  a  very  small  and  self- 
dai^ring  selection,  that  we  may  within  the  space  assigned  to  us  present 
the  story  of  her  Ufa 

John  and  Maigaret  Cooke,  Mrs.  Waters'  parents,  being  members  of  the 
Established  Chuieh^  and  tolerant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  new  style  the  Methodists  were  introducing.  So 
thisy  took  their  little  girl  inih  them  on  Sundays  to  the  Abbey  Church,  and 
encouraged  in  her  a  taste  for  cards,  dancing,  and  other  orthodox  amusements 
of  the  drareh-people  and  clergy  of  the  times.  It  was  not  quite  possible, 
however,  to  keep  her  from  seeing  and  hearing  much  that  idtimately  gave 
that  direction  to  her  life  from  which  she  never  afterwards  swerved.    Mr. 

*  Mn.  Waters  belonged  to  a  loiig*lived  family.  The  aggregate  ages  of  her  father, 
motfaec.  brother,  sister,  and  herself  amoanted  to  486  years,  being  an  average  of  87 
for  each. 
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Wedey  paid  several  visits  to  Hexham — a  place  rich  in  historic  memories. 
Mrs.  Waters^  in  her  later  life,  often  quoted  those  characteristic  references 
to  these  visits  which  appear  in  his  Journals.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions 
she  heard  him  preach ;  and  it  was  this  most  interesttng  and  noteworthy 
incident  in  her  life,  added  to  her  extreme  longevity,  which  made  her  sweet 
little  villa  the  scene  of  pilgrimage  to  so  many  good  Methodist  anti- 
quarians, and  even  of  ladies  of  high  degree.*  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was,  in  1879,  another  person  living  in  England  who  had  heard  Mr.  Weslej 
preach ;  at  any  rate,  who  oould  rememher  him,  and  that  she  did  most  dis- 
tinctly. The  occasion  on  which  little  Margaret  Cooke  actually  listened  to 
the  founder  of  Methodism  would  he  prohably  his  last  visit  to  Hexham  (u 
recorded  in  his  Journals),  June  3rd,  1790.  She  was  then  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church.  There  was  a  groat  crowd. 
She  could  not  hear  much.  She  had,  however,  a  most  clear  recdlectk>n  of 
the  person  of  the  great  preacher  and  of  the  excitement  his  visit  produeed 
in  the  town.  Some  time  after  this  she  heard  Dr.  Coke^  He  was' enter- 
tained by  one  of  her  relatives,  Mr.  Robert  Whitfield,  brother  of  George 
Whitfield,  the  Book-Steward.  Another  inddent  wlueh  ehe  was  aocuatomed 
to  mention  will  possess  interest  for  some.  A  question  had  been  raised  in 
Parliament  whether  t^e  remains  of  the  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1716,  were  interred  at  Dilston.  A  commission  was  sent  down, 
the  vault  was  opened,  and  the  body  was  found  in  a  lead  coffin.  Maigaret 
Cooke,  then  a  little  girl,  was  present.  The  head  was  plaoed  in  her  hands  and 
a  tooth  was  given  her,  which  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  and  was  religiously  regarded  all  round  the  oountry-side  as  a 
potent  charm  for  the  toothache.  The  Aurora  lights  appearing  about  the 
same  time  had  in  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  natives,  some  of  whomstiii 
sigh  for  the  old  glories  of  '  bonnie  Dilston  Hall,'  some  oonneotion  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  House  of  Radclifie,  and  were  called,  'The  Derwentwater 
Lighta' 

Maigaret  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  this  step  had 
quite  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  her  parents  some  influence  on  hw  sub- 
sequent religious  history.  She  revisited  Newcastle  in  1 800,  and  lodged  with 
some  friends  in  a  house  immediately  opposite  Mr.  Wesley's  Orphan  Houae. 
On  Christmas  Day,  at  five  o  clock  in  the  morning,  being  aertar,  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  lively  singing  of  the  congregation  over  the  way.  The 
Methodists  were  holding  their  early  prayer-meeting.  She  listened,  and  as 
she  listened  was  greatly  moved.  The  Holy  Spirit  wrought  powerfully  upon 
her.  That  hymn,  sung  by  those  pious  men  and  women  on  that  darki 
winter  morning,  though  she  could  not  hear  the  words,  was  a  message  from 
God  unto  her.  She  resolved  to  give  up  cards,  dancing,  and  other  vanities 
of  the  world. 

On  the  morning  of  September  2nd,  1802,  the  twenty-third  anniversary 

♦  Amongst  others,  Lady  Petre  had  a  most  iatoreating  interview  with  her  three 
yeara  before  her  death. 
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of  YiBt  birth}  she  woka  in  great  terror.  She  had  dreamed  the  world  would 
be  destroyed  in  two  days,  and  that  she  had  to  be  the  first  to  be  destroyed. 
Relieved  to  find  it  was  only  a  dream,  she  went  to  sleep  again.  Onoe  more 
she  woke  from  the  same  dream,  and  in  a  greater  fright  than  before.  Again 
she  fell  asleep,  and  for  the  third  time  dreamed  her  dream.  She  saw  the 
pit — ^her  'portion/  as  she  thought.  She  started  from  hw  sleep  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  Her  parents,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  fearing  that  she 
was  ill,  hastened  to  her.  They  found  her  praying.  In  an  agony  of  dread 
she  implored  them  to  pray  for  her,  but  that  they  could  not  do.  She  herself 
hardly  knew  what  to  pray  for ;  but  she  rowed  that  she  would  not  play  at 
cards,  nor  do  any  other  sinful  or  doubtful  thing.  It  was  bruited  abroad  that 
she  had  lost  her  reason.  That  report,  however,  was  not  a  matter  for  regret, 
for  the  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  excellent  wife  of  the  Rev.  Q.  Holder, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hexham  Circuit,  who  attributed  her  distress  to 
the  directly  opposite  cause.  She  at  onoe  sought  out  Miss  Cooke,  and 
showed  her  that  '  the  Spirit  was  working  in  her.'  Mr.  Stobart,  whose 
name  will  always  be  asBOfiiated  with  the  early  days  of  Hexham  Methodism, 
was  also  of  great  assistance  to  her.  By  the  advice  of  these  good  people 
Miss  Gooke  began  to  seek  salvation  in  earnest.  She  attended  the  chape), 
and  began  to  meet  in  Class.  This  was  a  bold  step  in  those  days,  and  it  met 
with  no  small  opposition  from  her  parents.  She  continued  for  some  time 
in  great  distress  about  her  spiritual  state. 

In  1814,  Miss  Cooke  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Waters,  a  Methodist 
Class  Leader.  One  evening  when  present  at  a  revival  service  at  the  chapel 
hhe  was  powerfully  wrought  upon.  She  remained  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and 
was  enabled  to  trust  in  her  Saviour.  She  could  not  sleep,  but  gave  praise  to 
God  all  the  night  long.  After  this  she  became  the  teacher  of  a  large  adult 
class  in  the  Sundaynschool,  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  and  in  other  ways  threw 
lierself  heartily  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church  of  her  adoption.  One 
form  of  service  brought  with  it  a  great  blessing,  which  she  often  referred  to 
in  after  years.  It  was  a  time  of  great  poverty  in  the  Hexham  Circuity  and 
the  stenrards  were  not  able  to  maintain  the  ministers ;  so  four  families  lodged 
and  boarded  them  in  turn,  three  months  at  a  time.  Mrs.  Waters  was  one 
of  this  hospitable  quaternion,  and  greatly  did  she  and  her  husband  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  the  society  of  the  holy  men  whom  they  entertained. 

It  is  often  the  lot  of  those  who  live  long  to  be  left  almost  alone.  They 
660  their  companions  and  their  children,  and  even  their  children's  children, 
carried  to  the  tomb.  Mrs.  Waters  lost  her  husband  in  1856,  then  her 
brother,  her  sister,  her  daughter,  her  granddaughter.  Some  were  left,  but 
many  more  were  taken. 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  met  with  Mrs.  Waters  for  the  first  time  in 
1867.  She  was  then  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  From  the  time  of  her 
dedsion  she  had  never  faltered  in  her  allegiance  to  Christ.  An  intimate 
friendship  of  twelve  years  could  not  but  reveal  her  true  character.  Mrs. 
Waters  was  scrupulously  truthful.    She  was  a  woman  of  business,  and  was 
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not  likely  to  be  impoBed  upon,  but  was  strictly  just  in  all  her  dealings.  Nor 
was  she  without  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  and  gladdening  others 
with  the  slender  means  secured  by  a  severe  personal  economy.  Moreover, 
she  was  sociable  and  hospitable,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  enter- 
taining her  friends.  In  her  person  and  home  she  was  the  very  picture  of 
order  and  neatness.  She  was  vexed  at  heart  to  hear  frivolous  talk,  and 
often  condemned  herself  in  that  she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  follow 
the  example  of  a  certain  elect  lady  well-known  on  T^neside,  who  when  she 
wanted  to  stop  the  visits  of  some  persistent  and  unprofitable  caller,  would 
propose  to  read  to  her  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  with  the  never^failing  result 
either  of  curing  her  of  her  f rivolousness  or  of  cutting  off  the  intercourse. 
Still,  Mrs.  Waters  could  be  faithful  when  duty  demanded,  and  ooakl 
speak  *  a  word  in  season.'  She  was  not  without  a  vein  of  humour,  and 
would  indiilge  now  and  then  in  a  quaint,  good-natured  sally,  which  never 
missed  the  mark.  She  was  good  company.  It  was  interesting  to  hear 
her  speak  of  people  she  had  known.  She  had  noted  the  early  promise  of 
Joseph  Parker  and  of  Nevison  Loraine,  both  Local  Fteachers  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Hexham  Circuit.  She  would  talk  of  the  great  Northtimfariait 
families,  and  how  they  fought  the  county  elections  in  'the  good  old  days' 
when  Qeoige  the  Third  was  King.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  folk-lare  of 
<  the  North  Counti!ee.' 

She  possesBed  a  large  stock  of  old-fashioned  wisdom  and  knowledge,  was 
shrewd  and  penetrating  in  her  observation,  and  was  rarely  deceived  in 
her  estimate  of  character.  With  all  this  she  had  a  woman's  large  and 
tender  sympathies,  and  was  swift  in  help.  She  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  grace  of  humility,  and,  being  anxious  to  learn,  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  a  question.  She  was  athirst  for  Divine  knowledge,  and  was 
a  great  reader.  Her  Bible  was  nearly  always  open.  One  who  visited  her 
often,  used  to  say  that  he  *  never  knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  knowledge 
of  Scripture.*  She  had  read  Mr.  Wesley's  works, — ^journals,  sermons, 
treatises^  pamphlets,  letters.  She  was  familiar  with  the  other  great 
Methodist  classics,  and  with  all  the  standard  biographies.  A  sucoesBion 
of  young  Ministers  lodged  at  her  house  during  some  of  the  last  years  of 
her  life;  and  we  are  safe  in  the  presumption  that  they  would  not  greatly 
exceed  her  either  in  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  their  leading.  Moreover, 
she  reflected  upon  and  remembered  what  she  read.  She  understood 
Methodist  doctrine,  and  knew  perfectly  well  when  she  heard  or  read  a 
sermon  that  was  not  sound.  In  reference  to  her  attainments  as  a 
Christian,  she  was  fearful,  and  often  reproached  herself  severely.  Her 
great  anxiety  to  possess  at  all  times  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  Divine 
favour,  acting  along  with  an  extreme  conscientiousness,  amounted  almost 
to  a  temptation,  hindering  her  joy. 

Her  activity,  physical  and  mental,  was  extraordinaiy  for  her  age. 
Bising  betimes  she  would,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
which  she  allowed  herself  for  rest,  be  continuously  occupied  until  about  ten 
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at  night  in  reading,  knitting,  and  domestic  matters,  almost  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Vicar  of  Grove  Park  West,  the  Rev.  Nevison 
Loraine: 

•  Mrs.  Waters  was  one  of  my  early  recoUeotions.  In  my  boyhood  even  she  wai 
among  the  elders.  Her  memory  reached  back  to  the  days  of  Wesley,  and  that  g^reat 
religions  revival  of  which  he  was  the  most  honoured  instrument ;  and  the  vivid 
impress  of  those  early  days  of  the  Methodist  movement  was  indelibly  stamped  upon 
her  character,  her  habits,  and  even  her  dress.  She  was  truly  9k  primitive  Methodist. 
I  was  too  young,  when  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Mrs.  Waters,  to  form 
any  discriminating  estimate  of  her  character ;  and  for  very  many  years  I  have  only 
paid  her  brief  calls  at  long  intervals ;  but  these  visits  deepened  and  enlarged  my 
views  of  her  devout  and  consistent  piety,  and  were  refreshing  glimpses  of  an  aged 
Christian  ripening  for  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Gk)d.  Bven  though 
verging  on  a  hundred  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Waters  retained  considerable  bodily  activity 
and  remarkable  mental  vigour.  I  generally  found  her,  on  my  visits,  busy  with  her 
Bible,  or  some  early  Wesleyan  literature.  Her  reading,  however,  took  a  wider  range, 
and  she  seemed  ever  anxious  to  know  more  of  Him  whom  she  trusted  so  fully  and 
loved  so  well.  Mellow  in  character,  she  has  passed  within  the  veil,  and  left  another 
Tacan(7  in  the  school  of  good  old-fashioned  Methodists.' 

A  few  extracts  from  her  correspondence  will  illustrate  some  features  of 
her  character.  The  first  is  from  a  letter  written  when  she  was  ninety- 
one  years  of  age : 

•Ajp«.23nl,1870. 

•  My  soul  is  athirst  for  more  of  the  love  of  God.    Hymn  201  suits  me,  especially  the 

fourth  verse.* 

•Jaa.  18«A,  1871. 

•  I  had  all  my  daughter's  family  at  dinner  on  Christmas-day.    It  was  a  solemn 

time  tome,    I  warned  them  all  to  meet  me  in  heaven.    It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be 

here  next  Christmas.* 

•JWy«A.  1871. 

•  I  do  not  write  much  now,  my  granddaughter  writes  for  me ;  but  to  you  I  must 

try  to  write  myself I  have  beenreadmg  Mr.  Wesley's  Letters.    He  is  often  at 

.    He  had  to  expel  careless  members  there.    I  fear  the  Rules  are  not  attended 

to  now-a-days  as  they  ought  to  be lam  thankful  formysight.    TheBibleand 

other  good  books  I  often  read  without  my  glasses.*  ,   ,„.^ 

^  •^i«^iirtl3<*,1872. 

•  I  have  been  to  Newcastle  for  nearly  three  weeks.* 

Mrs.  Waters  kept  a  diaiy  during  her  visit  to  Newcastle.  She  was  now 
ninety-three  years  of  age.  She  attended  the  services  at  Brunswick  Place 
Chapel  both  on  Sundays  and  week-nights,  besides  visiting  the  principal 
plaoee  of  interest    On  July  20th  we  have  this  entry : 

•  Drove  to  Walker  to  see  the  ship  launched— the  Dwrhtm  CattU: 

*May  SOeA,  1873. 
*I  find  myself  weaker  in  body,  but  I  can  manage  my  aflEairs  yet.* 

She  visited  Newcastle  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1876,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven,  accomplishing  nearly  as  much  as  on  her  previous  visit. 
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One  or  two  eztraoto  from  the  last  letter  written  by  laer  own  hand  to  the 

same  friend  t 

•ifaylWA,  1878. 
'  I  began  to  knit  yon  a  cover  for   a   table.    HaTe  not  been  able  to  finish  it 

E helped  me  one  half.     I  have  knitted  it  in  my  ninety-ninth  year.      I  feel 

thankful  for  a  Bavioar  that  can  present  me  perfect  through  the  Atonement.' 

Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Waters  was  able  b 
attend  the  servioee  at  the  Hexham  Ohapel,  sometimee  walking,  though  the 
distance  was  considerahle.  In  the  winter  a  cottage-service  was  held  in 
her  kitchen,  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of  the  town  preaching  in  turn. 
These  services  she  greatly  prized.  When  she  became  too  infirm  to  go  out, 
she  would  hold  a  little  service  with  her  maid  on  Sunday  evenings,  giving 
out  the  hymn,  verse  by  verse,  and  raising  the  tune  herself.  Then  would 
follow  prayer  find  the  reading  of  the  Word. 

It  was  her  custom,  when  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  to  do  it,  to 
conduct  family  worship  herself  twice  every  day.  She  would  first  read  the 
portion  for  the  day  from  Spuigeon's  Morning  by  Morning^  or  £v&ni$tg  h^ 
Evening^  and  would  then  ofier  prayer.  This  she  continued  up  to  the  day 
before  her  last  illness.  It  was  her  habit  to  retire  twice  every  day  for 
private  prayer. 

About  six  weeks  before  her  death  she  had  a  presentiment  that  the  end 
was  approaching.  One  day,  a  fortnight  after  this,  she  said,  '  I  am  not  so 
clear  as  I  ought  to  be.'  Then  came  temptations,  which  were  conquered  and 
followed  by  increased  confidence.  Her  faith  in  the  Atonement  was  con- 
firmed, and  she  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

Her  last  illness  was  very  short.  She  caught  cold,  and  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  followed.  She  knew  that  she  was  dying.  Psalm  xxiiL,  1  Cor  xr. 
and  Bev.  xzii.  were  read  to  her  by  her  request  She  then  sang  feebly,  '  Jesu. 
Lover  of  my  souL'  When  one  remarked  to  her,  '  You  are  in  the  vaUey/ 
she  replied  with  her  usual  quickness,  *  Yes,  but  it  is  only  the  shadow.* 
Looking  at  those  around  her,  she  asked,  *  What  should  I  have  done  if  I  had 
had  to  seek  Christ  now  ? '  and  urged  them  to  be  ready.  A  friend  enquired, 
'Are  you  happy?'  'Yes.*  'Is  Jeeus  precious?'  'Yes.'  'Are  you 
going  to  heaven  ? '  '  Yes ;  I  have  got  the  invtttUion*  Shortly  after  this  she 
became  unconscious,  and  entered  peacefully  into  rest. 

Several  of  her  relatives  and  friends  were  present  at  the  dose.  One  who 
would  have  been  there  if  it  had  been  possible  now  reverently  lays  this 
tribute  of  affection  on  her  grave. 

Would  not  Bunyan's  words  describe  the  passing  away  of  Margaret 
Waters  ?  *  So  the  road  was  full  of  peoj)le  to  see  her  take  her  journey.  But, 
beholdf  all  the  banka  beyond  the  River  were  full  of  horses  and  chariots,  trhich 
were  come  down  from  above  to  (Jkccompany  her  to  the  City  gale*  So  she  cams 
forth,  and  entered  the  River,  with  a  beckon  of  farewell  to  those  who  foQoired 
her:  ' 
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'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  gaile ' — the  testimony  given 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  an  amiable  disciple — has  often  had  an  appropriate 
application  and  confirmation  in  the  holy  and  consistent  lives  of  Christian 
people;  and  oonspicuoosly  in  him  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
memoir.  His  Christian  simplicity,  genuine  humility,  transparent  integrity, 
and  uniform  goodness  were  clear  and  unmistakable  evidences  that  he  was  a 
sincere  disciple — '  not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the 
Lord/ 

Samuel  Southern  was  bom  at  TJsworth,  Durham,  in  1810.  His  parents 
were  godly.  It  was  their  prayerful  and  constant  endeavour  to  bring  up 
their  children  '  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; '  and  great  was 
their  joy  to  see  them  as  they  grew  up  give  themselves  to  Christ  and  His 
Church.  Samuel  was  constrained  in  early  life  to  consecrate  himself  to  God. 
His  subsequent  life  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  oonversiou. 

Having  experienced  the  great  spiritual  change,  Mr.  Southern  felt  the 
love  of  Christ  constraining  him  to  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  Church.  His 
first  efforts  were  in  connection  with  the  Sabbathnwhool,  first  as  a  teacher 
and  subsequently  as  superintendent  in  the  school  at  Usworth ;  and  when 
he  removed  to  Gateshead  he  was  appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Sabbath-school  there.  His  intelligent  piety,  punctuality 
and  fidelity  invariably  gained  the  esteem  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
workers  in  the  school.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  children,  always 
ready  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  watched  over 
the  teachers  and  children  with  parental  afi^ion.  His  aim  was  not 
merely  the  instruction,  but  also  the  conversion  of  the  scholars.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  his  religious  life  be  was  accustomed  to  keep  a 
diary,  the  interesting  records  in  which  indicate  his  constant  recognition 
of  the  Divine  providence  and  his  spiritual  progress.  He  found  this  practice 
profitable,  as  leading  to  self -examination  and  stimulating  to  watchfulness 
and  prayer.  A  very  important  document  has  been  found  among  his  papers 
in  the  form  of  a  covenant  with  God,  dated  and  signed.  This  covenant 
clearly  proves  that  his  motto  was :  *  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ.'  Two  years 
after  writing  it  he  signed  it  a  second  time,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude 
to  Qod  for  restoration  to  health  from  a  severe  affliction  through  which  he 
had  passed.  This  solemn  engagement  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  with  un- 
tiring diligence  and  fidelity. 

When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Southern  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Class 
Leader,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  with  singular  devotion  and  success. 
His  method  of  conducting  his  Class  never  failed  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  members.  The  selection  of  suitable  hymns,  the  lively  singing, 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  brief  exposition^  the  faithful 
counsel,  and  the  fervent  prayer,  often  made  the  Class-meeting  the  gate  of 
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heaven.  Such  is  the  testimoiiy  of  many  who  hare  been  aflsociated  with 
him  in  Christian  fellowship.  For  some  time  he  conducted  a  large  Glass  of 
young  men  with  marked  efficiency.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  devising  means  for  their  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  those  young  men  estab- 
lished in  the  faith,  and  consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 
Several  of  them  have  declared  that  they  owe  their  oonveraion  to  God  to  tha 
wise  counsels,  judicious  advice,  and  earnest  prayers  of  Mr.  Southern.  Some 
of  them  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  the  Church.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Thomlinson,  Circuit  Steward,  says:  'The  morning  when  Mr.  Southern 
took  me  to  the  Sunday-school  was  the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  influences 
and  associations  which  he  wove  around  my  young  life  and  habitB,  and 
which,  I  thank  God,  have  been  mighty  safeguards  of  my  Christian  life.' 

The  Kev.  T.  Rippon  says :  *Mr.  Southern  was  my  father  in  Christ,  and 
my  first  and  only  Class  Leader.  I  was  converted  in  his  Class-meeting;  and 
I  owe  an  indebtedness  under  God  to  his  example  and  counsel  before  any 
one  else  and  any  other  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  not  alone  in  bearing  this 
testimony.  Very  many  remember  him  as  the  dearest  friend  and  counsellor 
they  ever  had.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  earth  seems  poorer,  but  heaven  is 
richer.    He  has  gone  hence ;  but,  thank  God,  he  has  gone  home ! ' 

A  young  friend  writes :  '  We  who  have  experienced  seventeen  years  of  his 
fatherly  care  and  goodness,  and  have  witnessed  his  great  kindness  towards 
us  in  many  a  trying  instance,  realize  in  Mr.  Southern's  death  tiie  loss  of  our 
truest  and  best  friend.' 

As  an  office-bearer  in  the  Church  he  was  faithful.  His  assodates  in 
Church-work  bear  uniTorm  testimony  to  the  punctuality,  accuracy  and 
diligence  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Society  Steward,  Circuit 
Steward,  and  Chapel  Trustee.  His  attachment  to  the  House  of  God  was 
unwavering.  It  is  impossible,  in  connection  with  the  buUding  of  High  West 
Street  Chapel,  to  describe  the  mental  and  physical  labour  which  he  under- 
took, the  incessant  attention  to  the  multifarious  requirements  during  the 
progress  of  the  building,  and  the  liberality  of  himself  and  family.  He  said 
the  chapel  was  '  like  his  own  child.' 

Next  to  his  conversion  to  God,  the  most  important  event  in  Mr.  Southern's 
history  was  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,,  daughter  of  Mr,  Brown,  of  Gates- 
head. They  *  married  in  the  Lord,'  and  their  union  was  sanctified  and 
blessed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  *  They  were  truly  one  in  aflfection,  pur- 
pose and  work.  Henceforth  their  house  was  like  Bethany,  where 
the  Master  and  His  servants  always  found  a  hearty  welcome.  A  very 
large  number  of  Christian  Ministers  and  friends  retain  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  their  kindness  and  large-hearted  hospitality.  Their  married 
life  was  one  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  Their  daughter  and  only  child 
was  married  in  1873,  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Moorhouse,  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Moorhouse,  Wesleyan  Minister.  After  a  happy  union  of  nearly  four  years, 
Mr.  Moorhouse  suddenly  and  mysteriously  lost^  his  life,  on  December  8th, 
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1876,  by  an  escape  of  gas  in  the  Atlas  Chemical  Works,  Widnes,  of  which 
he  was  manager,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children.  He  was  an  intel^ 
ligent  and  consistent  member  of  the  Society,  respected  and  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  position,  general  knowledge  and  genuine  piety  gave 
hopeful  indications  of  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 
Under  this  mysterious  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Southern  bowed  with  Christian  submission. 

Mr.  Southern's  piety  shone  as  brightly  in  the  family  as  it  did  in  the 
Church.  Both  he  and  his  wife  for  many  years  encouraged  by  their  testi- 
mony and  example  the  good  work  of  temperance. 

In  all  his  business  transactions  his  godly  principles  were  clearly  exem* 
plified,  in  his  uprightness,  punctuality,  straightforwardness  and  disinterested- 
ness. He  was  regular  and  constant  in  attendance  at  all  the  means  of  grace- 
especially  the  Class  and  Prayer  meetings  and  week-day  preaching.  He  had  a 
high  admiration  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  habitually  read  and 
meditated  on  the  Word  of  God.  Prayer  was  his  delight.  In  his  family  de- 
votions there  was  often  such  a  hallowed  influence  and  deep  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  as  clearly  indicated  that  he  lived  in  constant  communion 
with  God.  He  could  say  with  the  Honourable  Bobert  Boyle :  '  I  use  the 
Scriptures  not  only  for  arms  and  weapons  to  defend  this  or  that  party,  or 
to  defeat  its  enemies,  but  as  a  matchless  temple  where  I  delight  to  be ;  to 
contemplate  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
structure,  and  to  increase  my  awe,  and  excite  my  devotion  to  the  Deity 
there  preached  and  adored.' 

Mr.  Southern  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  particular  Providence  of  God, 
and  often  said,  •  We  must  not  go  before^  but  foUow  the  Pillar  and  the 
Cloud.'  In  early  life  he  was  studying,  and  fully  intanded  qualifying  him- 
self, for  the  medical  profession,  but  owing  to  his  father's  almost  losing  his 
sight)  he  at  once  gave  up  his  own  cherished  purpose,  and  went  home  to 
take  chaige  of  the  business.     It  was  his  privilege  to  inherit  the  promise, 

'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 

and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.' 

For  about  three  years  previous  to  his  decease,  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  more  active  and  public  service  of 
the  Church.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  him,  and  agreat  loss  to  the  Churcbi 
especially  in  relation  to  his  Class  and  the  Prayer-meetings.  But  he  did  not 
murmur,  for  his  will  was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  will. 

Yet,  in  this  comparative  retirement  he  was  not  idle.  His  watchful 
uiixietyand  constant  prayer  for  spiritual  power  and  success  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  the  quietude  of  his  home.  And  when  told 
of  ^e  conversion  of  sinners,  immediately  his  eye  would  sparkle  with  joy, 
and  his  face  beam  with  a  heaven-lit  complacency.  If  he  occasionally  spoke 
^^^ly*  it  was  because  of  his  innate  and  holy  indignation  against  affecta- 
tion, inconsistency  and  hypocrisy. 

During  his  last  iUness  the  Chapel  Anniversary  was  held,  and  on  the 
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Saturday  before  he  died  he  sigoed  a  cheque  for  a  coneiderable  amount  for 
the  collection ;  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  signed  one  for  the  Circait 
Quarterly  Meeting.  It  was  one  of  his  last  acts ;  soon  afterwards  his  hand 
forgot  its  cunning. 

Looking  at  the  whole  round  of  his  character,  we  see  a  blending  of  the 
Christian  graces.    His  life  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle : 

*  He  that  ruleth,  with  diligence ;  he  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfnlneEs. 
liet  love  be  without  dissimulation.    Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to 

that  which  is  good Rejoicing  in  hope ;  patient  in  tribulation  ;  continuing 

instant  in  prayer  ;  distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints ;  given  to  hoepi- 
tality.'  During  his  affliction  he  was  calm,  resigned,  and  trusting  in  Jesus. 
AYhen  informed  that  special  prayer  was  offered  for  him,  he  sweetly  said,  *  I 
believe  in  prayer.'  His  sufferings  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  were 
severe,  till  he  sank  into  unconsciousness. 

He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  March  30th,  1881,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
When  the  funeral  took  place,  the  great  respect  for  his  character  was  mani- 
fested by  the  vast  concourse  lining  the  streets  as  the  cortige  moved  along. 

He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Gateshead  Park  Ironworks ;  and,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  his  death,  they  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  the  '  strictly  upright  and  honourable 
principles  which  guided  him  in  all  business  affidrs.'    A  Minister  writes : 

*  Mr.  Southern  will  be  missed  in  the  Crateehead  Circuits,  and  in  the  Nortii 
of  England  more  than  any  man  I  know.'  The  Bev.  J.  Moorhonse  says: 
'  Few  men  have  lived,  and  thought,  and  cared,  prayed  and  laboured  more, 
both  day  and  night,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  than  he.'  A  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  at  the  May  District  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  expressing  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  Mr.  Southern. 


TEXTS  FOR  THE  TIMES: 

HUMAN   RIGHTEOUSNESS  ONLY   ATTAINABLE  BY  SUBHITTINO  TO   *  THE 

RIGHTEOUSNESS   OF   GOD.' 

BY  THE    BEV.   F.    W.   BOURNE, 

AuTHOB  OF  *The  King's  Son;  or,  a  Memoir  of  Billt  Brat/  Etc 

*  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteonsness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness,  luve  not  submitted  themselves  onto  the  righteousness  of  God. 
For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believetb.' 
—Romans  x.  3,  4. 

*  The  righteousness  which  is  of  the  f ection ;  ihe  righteousness  of  God, 

law/  or  that  which  is  *  of  faith/  is  which    embraces    and    unites   (0 

only  a  *  beam  of  that  eternal  Beam/  wonder  of    wonders,    O    glory  of 

an  emanation  from  the  Fountain  of  glories !)  infinite  hatred  to  sin  with 

all  goodness  and  purity,  a  reflection  of  infinite  love    to   the    ainner;   the 

the  one  Divine,  immortal  splendour,  righteousness  of    God,  which  can 

'The  righteousness  of  God:'    His  tolerate    no    defect^   extenuate   no 

truth,    His   justice,    His  holiness,  fault,    overlook     no    shortcoming, 

His  wisdom,  and  His  love,  blended  connive  at  no  wrong,  pass  by  no 

in  ineffable  beauty  and  eternal  per-  transgression;  inflexible,  inviolate; 


Submitting  to  *  the  Righ/eousneas  of  God.* 
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and  yet,  ever  ready  and  even  reso- 
late  to  pity  the  fallen,  to  enrich  the 
poor,  to  comfort  the  miserable,  to 
correct  the  erring,  to  restore  the 
wanderer,  to  pardon  the  guilty,  to 
Have  the  lost ;  awful  in  purity,  like 
a  pillar  of  flame,  terrible  as  *a 
consuming  fire ; '  yet  tender,  gentle, 
compassionate,  merciful  even  to  the 
vilest  offender.  The  righteousness 
of  God,  at  once  the  terror  of  every 
awakened  sinner,  and  the  joy  of 
eveiy  humble  believer,  the  fear  and 
dread  of  every  guilty  conscience,  and 
the  hope  and  joy  of  every  true 
penitent. 

Until  Martin  Luther  learned  that 
*  the  righteousness  of  God '  in  this 
Epistle  simply  meant  God's  own  way 
of  saving  men  by  Jesus  Christ  with- 
oat  staining  His  glory;  the  whole 
book  was  to  him  an  inexplicable 
enigma,  a  mystery  and  a  terror. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  the  one  truth 
essential  to  salvation,  that  'the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law 
i»  manifested,  being  witnessed  by 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the 
righteousness  of  €rod  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe,'  than  the 
letter,  'in  which  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,'  was  instantly 
bathed  in  golden  light ;  the  mystery 
remains,  but  it  is  now  a  mystery  of 
life,  not  of  death,  of  grace,  not  of 
law,  of  present  and  eternal  salvation, 
not  of  present  and  eternal  ruin. 

The  world  before  and  since  the 
days  of  Luther  has  been  making  the 
same  mistake  as  he  at  first  made.  It 
has  so  felt  the  need  of  righteousness 
as  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  at- 
tain unto  it :  now  soaring  to  inao- 
oessible  heights,  and  then  delving  to 
unknown  depths;  while  the  blessing 
itself  has  been  ever  near  to  them, 
within  reach,  within  sight,  within 
hearing,  touching  them  at  every 
point ;  if  they  had  .just  opened  their 
eyes  they  would  have  beheld  the 


glory ;  if  they  had  listened  only  for 
a  moment  the  glad  sound,  like  a 
strain  of  sweet  music,  would  have 
ravished  their  ear ;  if  they  had  only 
stretched  out  the  hand  of  faith  the 
prize  would  have  been  gained.  Is 
not  this  what  the  apostle  has  taught 
us  here?    He  says : 

*  The  Gtentiles,  which  followed  not  after 
righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteous- 
ness, even  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith.  Bat  Israel,  which  followed  after 
the  law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained 
to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Wherefore? 
because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but 
as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law.  For 
they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone ; 
as  it  is  written.  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a 
stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence ;  and 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they 
might  fa«  saved.  For  I  bear  them  record 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  they,  being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto 
the  righteousness  of  God.  For  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.* 

The  text  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts :  I.  That  men,  until 
they  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  are  everywhere,  and  always, 
and  in  innumerable  ways,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness;  and,  II.  That  men 
everywhere  ought  at  once  to  submit 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God.  Not 
less  naturally  does  each  of  these 
divisions  again  divide  itself.  Men 
are  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness  because  they 
are '  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness ;' 
ignorant  alike  of  what  it  requires 
and  what  it  provides,  what  it  com- 
mands and  what  it  promises,  what 
it  demands  and  what  it  dispenses. 
And  the  chief  reason,  probably,  why 
they  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
righteousness  of  Gk)d,  is  the  glorious 
fact  that  '  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth.'  What  a  medley  of 
ignorance^   prejudice,    presumption. 
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and  unbelief!  Ignorance  that  is 
fatal,  prejudioe  as  foolish  as  it  is 
sinful,  presumption  so  daring  that 
it  cries  aloud  for  vengeance,  and 
unbelief  which  is  God-dishonour- 
ing in  its  nature  and  condemning 
in  its  results. 

I.  Men^  until  they  corns  to  theknouh 
ledge  of  Chriatf  are  everywhere  and 
ohcaygf  amd  in  innumerable  toaye^ 
vainly  endeavouring  to  estaUM  their 
own  righteousneee,  Paul,  before  his 
conversion,  is  a  notable  example  of 
this.  And  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
any  man  to  succeed,  surely  it  had 
been  be.  If  the  prize  could  have  been 
secured  by  human  effort^  he  would 
not  have  run  and  wrestled  in  vain. 
He  neither  loitered  in  the  race,  nor 
turned  coward  in  the  fight.  If  any 
arm  had  been  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vail in  this  battle,  he  had  gained  the 
victory.  If  firmness,  courage,  fidelity, 
resolution,  and  self-denial  had  been 
sufficient,  be  had  not  failed.  If  any 
ship  could  have  crossed  this  sea  in 
safety,  despite  all  contrary  winds 
and  dangerous  storms,  his  had  not 
become  a  total  wreck.  If  skill  and 
perseverance  combined  could  have 
wrought  the  perfect  robe,  his  soul 
had  not  remained  naked.  Constancy 
of  purpose,  strict  conscientiousness, 
rigid  self-danial,  painstaking  efforts, 
lofty  motives,  a  blameless  Uf e,  how 
conspicuous ;  and  yet^  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  object  sought,  how 
utterly  vain!  Solomon's  grand 
experiment  ou^t  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  voluptuaries 
until  the  end  of  time,  of  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things;  and  Paul's 
failure  ought  to  convince  all  self- 
righteous  moralists  that  righteous- 
ness is  not  attainable  by  '  the  deeds 
of  the  law.'  He  has  recorded  his 
experience,  his  partial,  temporary 
success^  his  complete,  final  failure : 

'If  any  other  man  thinketh  that  he 
hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the 
4esh|  I  more;  circumcised  the  eighth 

y,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 


tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews;  as  touching  the  law,  a 
Pharisee;  concerning  zeal,  perse- 
cuting the  Church;  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  tiie  law, 
blameless.  But  what  things  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 
Christ.  Tea^  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus 
my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  but  dung,  that  I  may  van  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having 
mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of 
the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christy  the  righteousnesB 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.' 

But  the  truth  can  only  be  known, 
or  wisdom  taught,  by  experience. 
And  so  Paul's  experiment  in  all  its 
essential  features,  with  infinite 
variety  as  to  circumstances,  has  been 
made  again  and  again.  Luther  in 
his  way,  and  according  to  the  light 
he  had,  repeated  the  experiment,  and 
the  result  was  as  conspicuous  a 
failure.  These  men  remind  one  of 
the  old  alchemists  who  after  many 
disappointments  continued  to  com- 
bine the  same  ingredients  in  dififerent 
proportions,  or  to  use  differ^it  in- 
gredients; but  hoVsoever  they  varied 
the  experiment,  the  product  in  no 
single  instance  was  pure  gold.  The 
colour  was  sometimes  suocesBfully 
imitated,  but  when  the  test  was 
applied,  it  was  at  once  proved  to  be 
base  metal  after  all. 

Luther  made  no  account  of  weaiy 
pilgrimages,  long  fastings,  painful 
mortifications,  penances  or  prayers, 
if  he  could  only  obtain  peace  of  soul. 
But  the  tumult  ceased  not»  the 
tempest  stall  raged  wildly,  until  a 
ray  of  light  from  God's  own  throne 
filled  his  mind,  and  he  spelt  out  the 
meaning  of  the  grand  word,  'The 
just  shall  live  by  faith.' 

And  Mr.  Wesley's  High-Church 
notions,  ritual  observances,  ascetic 
habits,  abundant  labours  and  fervent 
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prayers  brought  no  oomf  ort  to  his 
soul.    He  says : 

*I  went  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indiana ;  bat  O  f  who  shall  convert  me  7 
Who,  what  IS  he  that  will  deliverme  from 
this  evil  heart  of  tinbeUef  7  I  have  a  fair 
sonuner  religion :  I  can  talk  well ;  nay, 
and  believe  myself,  while  no  danger  is 
near ;  bat  let  death  look  me  in  the  face,  and 
my  spirit  is  tnoubled.    Nor  can  I  say  **  to 

die  is  gain.** This,  then*  have  I  learned 

in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  I**  am  fallen 
short  of  the  glory  of  God";  that  my 
whole  heart  is  '*  altogether  corrupt  and 
abominable  f  and,  oonseqnently,  my  whole 
life — seeing  it  cannot  be  that  an  "evil 
tree"  should  *< bring  forth  good  fruit"; 
that,  "  alienated  "  as  I  am  from  "  the  life 
of  God,"  I  am  "  a  child  of  wrath,"  an  heir 
of  hell ;  that  my  own  works,  my  own  suf- 
ferings, my  own  rigbteonsness,  are  so  far 
from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended  God, 
80  far  from  making  any  atonement  for 
the  least  of  those  sins  which  are  "  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,"  that 
the  most  specioas  of  them  need  an  atone» 
ment  themselves,  or  they  cannot  abide 
His  righteous  judgment ;  that  *< having  the 
sentence  of  death  "  in  my  heart,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  in  or  of  myself  to  plead,  I 
have  no  hope,  but  that  of  being  justified 
fx«ely,  "through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Jesus  " :  I  have  no  hope,  but  that  if  I 
seek,  I  shall  find  Christ,  and  "  be  found  in 
llim,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteonsness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith."' 

In  the  evening  of  May  24th,  1738, 
Mr.  Wesley  *  went  very  unwillingly 
to  a  Society  in  AlderEgate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's  pre- 
face to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  * 
'and  while  listening  to  Luther's 
description  of  the  change  which  the 
Spirit  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ—*  I  felt,'  writes  Wes- 
ley, •my  heart  strangely  warmed. 
I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation;  and  an  assurance 
was  given  me  that  He  had  taken 
away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.' 

And  Mr.  Haslam,  too,  commenced 
*  building  from  the  top.'  For  years 
after,  he  thought  he  was  truly  re- 
ligious,   his  life  was  a    perpetual 


struggle,  a  perpetual  weariness,  a 
perpetual  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual 
disappointment.  In  conscientiously 
fulfilling  his  'round  of  duties,'  he 
had  moments  of  comfort  and  peace. 
But  destitute  of  the  '  well  of  water ' 
within,  it  was  but  momentary  satis- 
faction he  derived  from  drinking  of 
the  tiny  streams.  Mr.  Aitken  ad- 
vised him  not  to  preach  again  till  he 
was  converted*.  A  season  of  dark- 
ness, hordering  on  despair,  followed. 
Sharp  were  his  struggles  of  soul,  and 
terrible  his  agony.  But  while  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  text, '  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?'  something  was  telling 
him  all  the  time,  '  You  are  no  better 
than  the  Pharisees  yourself :  you  do 
not  believe  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
Ood,  and  that  He  is  come  to  save 
you,  any  more  than  they  did ' ;  and 
then  'a  wonderful  light  and  joy' 
came  into  his  soul,  and  he  began  to 
see  what  the  Pharisees  did  not ;  and 
some  one  in  the  congregation,  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  instinct,  divined 
the  secret  in  a  moment,  shouting 
out  in  Cornish  manner,  '  The  Parson 
is  converted  !  The  Parson  is  con- 
verted! Hallelujah!'  'So  clear 
and  vivid  was  the  conviction,'  Mr. 
Haslam  adds,  '  through  which  I  had 
passed,  and  so  distinct  was  the  light 
into  which  the  Lord  had  brought 
me,  that  I  knew,  and  was  sure,  that 
He  had  "  brought  me  up  out  of  an 
horrible  pit^  out  of  the  miry  clay, 

and  set  my  feet  upon  a  Rock, 

and  put  a  new  song  into  my  mouth." ' 
And  yet  notwithstanding  so 
many  such  instances  as  these, 
multitudes  continue  to  '  go  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness.' 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of 
mingled  respect  and  pity  for  them, 
a  feeling  sincere  and  profound. 
This  feeling  filled  Paul's  heart,  was 
seen  in  his  face,  and  trembled  in  his 
words.  His  emotion  was  so  thrill- 
ing and  powerful  that  it  could 
hardly  he  restrained.  His  very  ef- 
forts to    restrain  it   revealed   its 
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depth  and  intensity.  It  was  his 
'  heart's  desire  and  prayer,  that  they 
might  be  saved/  He  '  travailed  in 
birth'  for  them.  Their  perilous 
condition  produced  'great  heavi- 
ness '  and  '  continual  sorrow '  in  his 
heart.  He  had  a  passionate  longing 
for  them.  If  his  chief  sorrow  was 
the  dread  that  they  might  be  lost, 
his  chief  joy  was  in  their  being  saved, 
and  Christ  exalted.  For  this  object 
he  preached,  and  prayed,  and  jour- 
neyed, and  laboured  and  suffered; 
and,  O,  what  preaching !  '  In  season, 
out  of  season,'  'night  and  day 
with  tears.'  And  what  praying! 
His  prayers  are  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  his  Epistles !  And 
what  journeyings !  He  was  one  of 
tho  ^re'^t  travellers  of  his  age,  '  in 
journeys  oft,'  not  for  business  or 
pleasure,  but  for  souls.  And  what 
labours  !  He  '  laboured  more  abun- 
dantly '  than  any  of  the  Apostles. 
And  what  sufferings !  He  suffered 
all  things  lest  he  should  hinder  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  a  debtor  to  both  Jew  and 
Greek,  but  more  especially  to  his 
own  countrymen.  His  love  for 
them  was  unquenchable ;  he  had  been 
caught  in  the  same  snare  as  they 
had,  and  had  only  escaped  by  a 
miracle  of  grace.  He  had  stumbled 
over  the  same  difficulties  which  they 
were  stumbling  over,  and  had  been 
badly  bruised  by  the  fall !  He  had 
been  perplexed  almost  to  madness, 
by  the  same  mysteries  as  wei^ 
having  the  same  effect  on  them. 
They  were  as  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious and  high-minded  as  himself. 
They  had  '  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,'  they 
were  'going  about  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness.' 

'  To  establish  their  own  righteous- 
nessy'  and  *  goiiig  about '  for  that 
purpose.  •  Going  about  to '  is  just  the 


old  English  phrase  for  trying  at  a 
thing.  They  were  eager,  restlesB, 
painstaking,  having  a  single  purpose, 
but  ready  to  employ  any  and  every 
means  in  order  to  secure  it.  But  to 
think  of  men  dreaming  that  in  anj 
way  they  can  '  establish  their  own 
righteousness!'  An  April  day  might 
sooner  establish  its  character  for 
constancy ;  the  wide  ocean,  with  all 
its  storms  and  perils,  establish  its 
character  as  the  only  secure  refuge: 
the  raven  with  its  croak,  and  the 
owl  with  its  hooting,  establiah  thein 
for  melody ;  the  farthing  roahligfat 
establish  its  right  divine  to  rule  the 
day;  every  little  pool  establish  its 
cliam  to  be  considered  a  fountain ; 
the  bramble  establish  its  pretensions 
to  be  king  over  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest ;  than  these  misguided  souls 
succeed  in  estabUahing  their  own 
righteousness.  And  yet  they  rashl  j 
attempt  the  impossible,  lliey  are 
endeavouring  to  forge  a  key  to  un- 
lock the  grave,  to  build  a  life-boat 
to  swim  in  a  sea  of  firo,  to  oonstract 
a  ladder  to  scale  the  skies.  Thej 
are  seeking  to  hush  the  loud  thun- 
ders of  Sinai  by  filling  their  eais 
with  wool,  to  ptop  the  lightning  of 
God's  wrath  by  goasamer  threads  of 
human  goodness,  to  arrest  the  sure 
and  steady  course  of  divine  justice 
by  piling  up  little  heaps  of  stones  in 
their  own  path,  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  truth,  conviction  and  certainty 
by  putting  the  flimsiest  veil  over 
their  face.  •  God  pronounces  •*  our 
righteousnesses" — observe,  not  our 
wickedness,  but  our  devotions,  our 
charities,  our  costliest  sacrifices,  our 
most  applauded  services  —  to  be 
"filthy  rags!"'* 

No  man  ever  established  his  'own 
righteousness'  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, untroubled  by  a  single  doubt. 
This  sky  was  never  without  a  cloud, 
this  sun  without  a  spot,  this  life 
without  a  defect.     It  was  the  con- 
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sciousneBB  of  this  that  quickened  the 
steps  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  perse- 
cution of  the  early  disciples,  and 
prompted  him  to  a  deadlier  revenge. 
'  Jesus  alone  of  those  who  have  lived 
on  earth  knew  the  inner  essence  and 
final  issues  of  sin.  The  holier  a 
man  is,  the  more  perfectly  does  he 
understand  sin ;  the  more  wicked  he 
is,  the  lesa  .  •  .  And  in  pro- 
portion to  a  soul's  consciousness  of 
'  what  sin  is,  will  be  its  misery  at  the 
sight  of  it.'  *  Qod  has  set  our  sins 
'  in  the  light  of  His  countenance ; ' 
and  when  we  remember  that  there 
may  be  impurity  in  a  look,  and 
murder  in  a  desire,  the  very  thought 
of  *  establishing  our  own  righteous- 
ness'is  the  wildest  of  fancies,  the 
absurdest  of  dreams,  the  wickedest 
of  delusions ! 

And  men  thus  court  failure,  be- 
cause they  are  'ignorant  of  God's 
righteousness,'  both  of  what  it  is  and 
what  it  requires.  The  whiteness  of 
the  snow,  the  morning  light,  the  blue 
heavens,  are  figures  that  inade- 
quately represent  the  righteousness 
of  God.  '  The  heavens  are  not  clean 
in  His  sight.'  God  is  so  '  glorious 
in  holiness'  that  the  angels  cover 
their  faces  and  their  feet  with  their 
wings.  Being  thus  essentially  and 
absolutely  righteous,  what  mere  out- 
ward propriety  or  thin  crust  of 
goodness  could  satisfy  Him?  Motives 
as  pure  as  the  light,  and  sympathies 
as  gentle  as  the  dew,  and  ways  as 
straight  as  a  mathematical  line,  do 
bat  indicate  what  God  requires  of 
men  if  He  enter  into  judgment  with 
them.  This  they  do  not  understand 
nor  realize ;  nor  that  if  God's  love 
is  holy.  His  righteousness  is 
tender,  merciful,  long-suffering  to 
the  vilest  offender.  If  men  knew 
that  they  had  only  to  ask  of 
Him,  and  He  would  give  them  the 
living  water  and  cover  them  with 
the  robe  of  His  righteousness,  they 


would  desist  from  all  their  vain 
efforts  to  'establish  their  ow-n 
righteousness.' 

*  0  that  the  world  might  taste  and  see 
The  richet  of  Mis  grace  !  * 

Charles  Wesley  must  have  thought 
that  the  '  riches  of  His  grace '  and 
'His  righteousness'  were  synony- 
mous, for  he  immediately  adds, 
*  Hl«  ofUg  righteouMeu  I  show.' 

His  righteousness  is  unknown  by 
men,  and  hence, 

11.  Their  insaiie  rffuBol  to  mlnn't 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  the 
very  reason,  in  most  instances,  that 
*  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.'  And  yet  this  glorious 
fact  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
saving  truth,  the  1)urden  and  glory 
of  all  revelation.  Salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith  in  the  one 
name  that  is  above  every  name,  is 
taught  in  type,  prophecy,  history, 
promise  and  doctrine.  The  same 
God  'Who  lights  one  world  by 
another,  and  sustains  one  life  by 
another,' purposes  to  save  all  who 
truly  repent  and  believe  by  Jesus 
Christ,  by  His  perfect  obedien<*e, 
His  expiatory  sufferings,  His 
atoning  death.  His  resurrection's 
power,  and  His  perpetual  inter- 
cession at  God's  right  hand.  And 
yet  infidels  stigmatise  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  absurd,  cruel,  immoral:  and 
many  professedly  Christian  teachors 
and  formal  professors  speak  of  jus- 
tification by  the  righteousness  of 
another  in  disparaging  terms,  such 
as  *  legal,'  *  forensic,'  *  ai'bitrary,'  and 
the  like.  And  if  it  were  true  that 
men  might  be  saved  by  faith  in 
Christ  without  experiencing  a  change 
of  heart,  or  manifesting  a  change  of 
life ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  miserable 
caricature  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of 
justification    by    faith    which    its 
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enemies  est  forth  were  really  oorrect, 
then  nothing  more  monstrous  or 
God-diflhonouring  could  be  con* 
oeived. 

Let,  however,  the  term  which  the 
ApostJe  employs  here  rebuke  their 
ignorant  presumption.  Men  have  to 
'  9ubmit  thenmel  vee  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.'  The  alternative  is,  sub- 
mission or  destruction.  Is  God  or 
man  to  be  supreme?  It  is  the  old  con- 
flict renewed,  or  rather  continued. 
When  man  submits  to  God  the  cause 
of  dififorence  is  removed,  the  root  of 
bitterness  is  plucked  up,  the  struggle 
is  over,  the  moral  distance  between 
man  and  God  is  annihilated.  A  re- 
volution has  taken  place.  Man,  in 
all  the  complexity  of  his  nature,  has 
undergone  a  radical  change.  Repent- 
ance, justification,  regeneration,  con- 
version, reconciliation,  adoption,  sano- 
tifioation,  are  words  which  repreeent 
t^Unga  (or  the  various  aspects  of  one 
great  reality ;  and  so  numerous  and 
distinct  are  they  that  no  one  word 
could  describe  or  include  them  all), 
and  in  all  their  depth  and  fulness  of 
meaning  do  not  exaggerate  the  great- 
ness of  the  diange  that  is  expe- 
rienced. Light  has  come,  and  the 
understanding  is  enlightened,  ac- 
knowledges tnat  the  'foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men';  the  conscienee  aroused  re- 
joices in  God's  righteousneas  in  con- 
demning sin  and  sinners ;  the  will 
subdued  returns  to  its  true  alle- 
giance; and  the  heart  melted  casts 
away  its  idols,  loathes  its  sin,  and 
dings  to  the  (>06s;  the  man, in  the 
wholeness  of  his  nature,  joyfully 
exclaims: 

•Nay.  but  I  yield,  I  yield  f 
I  can  hold  oat  no  more ; 
I  sink,  by  dying  love  compelled. 
And  own  Thee  oonqneror. 

It  should  not  be  k)st  sight  of  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  to  the  righieoumeaa 
of  God  that  men  have  to  submit. 
Not  to  His  eajniee^  nor  to  His  vnU^ 


divorced  from  purity  and  goodness, 
as  others  blasphemouiBly  contend,  but 
to  His  righteousness.  And  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  in  the  veiy  cuA  of 
Bubmissioii  man  aoquires  a  noble- 
ness, and  achieves  a  distinction,  and 
attains  to  a  state  of  grandeur  and 
glory  which  in  his  condition  of 
wilful  independence  had  been  im- 
possible. It  never  can  be  degrading 
or  injurious  to  submit  to  ri^teons- 
ness.  To  submit  to  wrongnesfs 
that  is,  to  fidsehood,  to  imparity,  to 
injustice,  must  degrade  and  defile 
the  whole  man.  But  submission  to 
God  IB  the  first  step  in  the  upward 
career,  a  long  stride  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  truth  is  great,  and  wis- 
dom is  power,  righteousness  most 
be  joy  and  love  and  heaven.  As 
righteou8ne«  is  the  glory  of  God, 
when  man  submits  to  it  it  becomes 
his  also.  He  cannot  be  a  partaka- 
of  it,  clothed  in  it,  enriched  and  i 
glorified  by  it  till  he  submits  to  it.     | 

The  chief  reason  why  he  should 
thus  submit  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
'Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  I 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.'  But  as  ChriiBt  was  all  the 
more  hated  by  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
on  account  of  His  goodness  and 
purity,  and  as  the  Jews  who  searched 
the  Scriptures  for  eternal  life  had 
no  sooner  discovered  that  the  bles- 
ing  they  were  in  search  of  centred 
in  Christ  than  they  refused  to  come 
to  Him  that  they  might  have  life, 
so  submission  to  the  righteousness 
of  God  seems  more  difficult  because 
it  involves  an  acknowledgment  of 
and  delight  in  the  fact  that  'Christ  i*^ 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth.'  'The 
end  of  the  law  is  that  full  and  final 
result  which  the  fulfilled  law  would  i 
accomplish  in  the  perfectly  fulfilling  ' 
man — namely,  perfect  justification, 
founded  on  his  perfect  righteousneeB. 
But  let  man  commit  the  slightest  i 
transgression  and,  alas!  he  is  done 
for.    Law  can  never  justify  him,  but 
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must  etornally  oondemn.  Bat, 
odys  the  Apostle,  Christ  now  can 
step  in  and  accomplish  the  law^s 
perfedend**;  and  this  exactly  meeia 
man's  case  as  a  sinner.  He  needs 
mercy  and  grace.  Mercy  to  blot  out 
all  his  past  offences,  and  grace  to 
enable  him  to  lead  the  new  life. 
But  the  new  life  is  impossible  till 
he  is  freed  from  the  past,  till  '  by- 
gones are  bygones,'  till  he  can  make 
a  fresh  start,  till  his  hands  are  un- 
tied, his  pressing  obligations  dis- 
charged. This  is  what  the  Gospel 
does ;  it  provides  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  sinner;  salvation  is  almost 
thrust  on  him  as  a  '  free  gift ' ;  but, 
alas !  his  pride  cannot  bear  such  a 
humiliation,  and  he  '  judges  himself 
unworthy  of  everlasting  life.' 

'  The  end  of  the  law  '—Christ  has 
obeyed  every  command,  satisfied 
every  requirement.  He  has  hon- 
oured the  law  that  is,  '  holy,  just 
and  good.'  God's  righteousness  is 
established.  His  vindication  is  com- 
plete, and  in  the  act  of  showing 
mercy  '  His  truth  and  justice  re- 
ceive their  brightest  manifestation.' 

While  the  Bible  knows  nothing 
of  the  doctrine  so  assiduously  taught 
by  some  that  Christ's  righteousness 
is  literally  transferred  to  the  sinner, 
in  a  real  and  blessed  sense,  Jesus 
becomes  '  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness.' Mr.  Wesley  asks,  In  what 
sense  is  Christ's  righteousness  im- 
puted to  believers?      He  answers: 

*  In  this :  all  belieyeiB  are  f  oigiven  and 
accepted,  not  for  the  sake  of  anything 
in  thiem,  or  of  anything  that  ever  was,  that 
is,  or  ever  can  be  done  by  them,  bat 
wholly  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  what 
Hirist  hath  done  and  suffered  for  them. 
I  say  again,  not  for  the  sake  of  anything 
in  them,  or  done  by  them,  of  their  own 
ri^hteoQSBess  or  works.'  f 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
as  well  as  Calvin,  'a  believer  is  in- 


vested or  clothed  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ'  And  so  he  teaches 
him  to  gJTig— 

« Jesu,  Thy  blood  and  righteonsnefls 
My  beanty  are,  my  glorionfl  dress.' 

'To  him  that  worketh  not,  but 
believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness.'  '  He  hath  made  Him 
to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ; 
that  we  might  be  made  (revised 
version,  has,  more  accurately,  '  be- 
come ')  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him.' 

The  blessing  which  is  received, 
is  also  retain^  by  faith.  Faith 
first  joins  us  to  Chnst,  and  by  faith 
the  union  is  perpetuated.  We  set 
no  limits  to  God's  power,  but  the 
eternal  inheritance  is  reserved  for 
those  who  are  kept  by  it  through 
faith.  'The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.' 

The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not 
only  appropriated  and  retained  by 
faith,  but  it  must  also  be  attested, 
shown,  illustrated.  With  Mr.  Wesley 
we  say : 

*  What  we  are  afraid  of  is  this  idlest 
any  should  use  the  phrase  *'  The  right- 
eousness of  Christ,"  or  "  The  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  imputed  to  me,"  as  a 
oover  for  his  unrighteousness.  We  have 
known  this  done  a  thousand  times.  A 
man  has  been  reproved,  suppose  for 
drunkenness.  "  O,"  says  he,  •*  I  pretend 
to  no  righteousness  of  my  onn;  Christ 
is  fny  rigkteouineuJ*  Another  has  been 
told  that "  the  extortioner,  the  unjust, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
He  replies,  with  all  assurance,  '<I  am 
unjust  in  myself,  but  I  have  a  spotless 
righteousness  in  Christ."  And  thus, 
though  a  man  be  as  far  from  the  practice 
as  £om  the  tempers  of  a  Christian; 
though  he  neither  has  the  mind  which 
was  in  Christ,  nor  in  any  respect  walks 
as  He  walked;  yet  he  has  armour  of 
proof  against  all  conviction  in  what  he 
calls  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ."  * 

And  thus,  while  sinners  become 


*  Whedon's  Commentary  on  this  verse. 
t  The  whole  discourse  (Sermon  xx.)  forms  a  masterly  exposition  of  this  subject. 
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righteoufi  thzough  the  righteousness 
of  another,  jet,  as  the  Apostle  John 
says,  *  He  that  doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous.'  This,  hy  His  indwel- 
ling Spirit,  he  enables  believeis  to 
do.  They  are  grafted  into  Christ, 
branches  of  the  living  Vine,  from 
Him  '  strength  derive,'  and  by  Him 
'  live ; '  so  that  it  is  not  they  that  live, 
but  Christ  'who  liveth'  in  them. 
The  desire  of  the  soul,  to  which 
everything  else  is  subordinated, 
is, 


<  liOt  aU  my  works  in  Thee  be  wrought, 
By  Thee  to  faU  perfection  brought.* 

Thus  are  they  enabled  to  overcome 
the  world,  to  keep  their  vows,  to 
mortify  the  flesh,  to  perfect  thdr 
repentance,  to  hate  what  Christ  hates 
and  love  what  He  loves,  and  to 
grow  up  into  Him,  their  living 
Head,  in  all  things :  thus  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  become  the  most 
powerful  motive  and  stimulus  to  a 
holy  life,  and  '  God  in  all  things'  is 
*  glorified,  through  Jesus  Christ.' 
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Whsn  the  message  of  the  Christian 
teachers  first  sounded  in  Hawaii,  one 
of  the  earliest  to  embrace  it  was 
the  High  Chief  Kalanimoku,  who 
was  left  guardian  of  the  young 
prince  when  his  Royal  brother 
started  on  his  fatal  journey  to 
England.  So  great  was  the  venerar 
tion  in  which  he  was  held,  that  the 
people  called  him  *  The  Iron  Cable 
of  Hawaii ' !  Many  a  hardly-con- 
tested battle  had  he  fought,  first  in 
opposition  to  the  great  Kamehameha, 
and  afterwards  by  his  side.  He  had 
witnessed  the  first  coming  of  white 
men.  He  had  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry.  Now  when  the 
new  and  holy  faith  was  made  known 
to  him,  he  received  and  cherished 
it,  and  it  grew  up  within  his  heart 
bearing  fruit  a  thousand  fold. 

The  old  warrior  saw  in  his  ad- 
vanced age  only  a  reason  for  not 
losing  a  day  in  learning  all  he 
could.  '  I  am  growing  old,'  he  said ; 
'  my  eyes  are  dim,  I  may  soon  be 
blind.  I  must  learn  in  haste,  or 
never  know  the  right  way.  Come, 
therefore,  to  my  house  and  teach 
me,  for  soon  my  eyes  will  see  no 
more.'  Yet  for  two  years  was  this 
aged  and  earnest  disciple  kept  on 


probation  ere  he  was  admitted  to 
the  full  communion  of  the  Church. 

Ths  Iron  Gable  threw  his  whok 
influence  and  energy  into  estab- 
lishing the  Ctovemment  on  a  Chrifi- 
tian  footing,  bringing  up  the  young 
king  in  the  right  way,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  counteract  the  mischief  done 
by  foreigners.  In  1827  he  died; 
and  though  all  heathen  customs  were 
vetoed  at  his  funeral,  his  stone  house, 
which  was  the  last  built  in  the  ifiles, 
was  dismantled  in  accordance  with 
an  old  superstition.  It  was  custo- 
mary on  the  death  of  a  high  chief 
to  destroy  much  of  his  property, 
lest  any  survivor  should  enjoy  it 
Hence  loads  of  rich  satins,  velvets 
and  broadcloth,  purchased  in  ex- 
change for  cargoes  of  sandal-wood, 
were  sometimes  carried  to  the  shore, 
cut  into  shreds  and  cast  into  the 
sea. 

Here  —  as  in  Tahiti  —  cast-off 
clothes  were  sunk  in  the  deep  sea  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  sorcerers,  who,  if  they  could  gain 
possession  of  anything  that  had 
actually  touched  a  person,  were 
imagined  to  be  able  to  '  pray  him  to 
death.'  One  of  the  last  heathen 
sacrifices  was  offered  on  Hawaii  by 
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the  young  princess  Kinau,  at  the 
insiagation  of  Wahinepio,  the  sister 
of  The  Iron  Cable.  For  this  reason 
a  handle  of  her  cast-off  clothes  had 
been  sunk  in  the  sea,  bat  it  was 
suspected  that  one  garment  had 
been  abstracted  by  a  sorcerer,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  what  mischief 
might  ensue,  so  to  avert  possible 
evil,  these  ladies  determined  to 
make  the  accustomed  heathen  offer- 
ing. But  as  the  village  of  Lahaina, 
in  which  they  then  were,  was  a 
strong  centre  of  Christian  work, 
they  supposed  the  influence  of  the 
new  faith  might  annul  the  efficacy 
of  their  sacrifice,  so  they  went 
secretly  to  a  quiet  village  eight 
miles  o£^  where  they  supposed  the 
old  gods  might  still  rule. 

Among  the  most  earnest  of  the 
converts  was  Kapiolani,  a  High 
Chief  ess  of  Kaavaroa,  a  large  dis- 
trict in  southern  Hawaii.  Becoming 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christiamty,  she  commenced  by 
reforming  her  own  life  according  to 
its  tenets,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
promote  it  among  her  peopla  First, 
she  abjured  somewhat  intemperate 
habits;  then  she  dismissed  all  her 
husbands  except  Naih^,  who  agreed 
to  do  aU  in  his  power  to  help  her  in 
suppressing  all  manner  of  crime, 
and  to  awaken  the  people  to  an 
interest  in  the  new  faith.  But  this 
task  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
Since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  the 
district  had  rarely  been  visited  by 
foreigners,  so  there  had  been  nothing 
to  shake  the  awe  with  which  the 
people  continued  to  worship  the 
dread  gods  of  the  great  volcano, 
whose  priests  and  priestesses  oon- 
nnued  to  offer  daily  sacrifices.  Some- 
times these  prophets  of  the  Yolcano- 
gods  went  on  pilgrimage  to  other 
ules,  preaching  to  the  people  that 
they  should  repent  of  their  apoetacfy, 
lest  P^l^  should  overwhelm  the 
isles  in  her  wrath.  Many  heard 
these  meteages  with  trembling,  but 
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generally  some  one  present  was  able 
to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling.  For 
instance,  in  1824,  the  people  of  Maui 
were  greatly  moved  by  the  arrival 
of  a  priestess  of  P^16,  a  woman  of 
great  stature  and  haughty  bearing, 
with  long,  black,  dishevelled  hair 
floating  on  her  shoulders,  and  a 
fierce,  forbidding  countenance.  She 
carried  in  her  hand  a  spear  and  the 
feather  symbols  of  her  office.  A 
great  multitude  followed  her,  ex- 
pecting to  behold  some  terrible  dis- 
play of  power. 

But  when  she  reached  the  pre- 
sence of  the  wife  of  Hoapili,  sister 
to  the  great  queen  Kaahumanu, 
and  heard  her  strong,  convincing 
words,  the  poor  priestess  confessed 
that  she  had  herself  been  deceiving 
and  deceived.  Then,  when  the 
Christians  present  joined  in  prayer 
to  Jehovah,  the  priestess  threw  the 
symbols  of  her  office  into  the  fire. 
But  on  Hawaii,  where  the  great 
active  Volcano  is  an  ever-present 
reality,  nothing  had  as  yet  occurred 
to  shake  the  deap-seated  superstition 
of  the  people.  True,  in  1823,  the 
Eev.  W.  Ellis  and  his  companions 
had  visited  the  crater,  and  had  eaten 
the  Ohelo  berries  sacred  to  P61^, 
without  first  casting  a  cluster  over 
the  precipice,  as  an  offering  to  the 
goddess,  and  had  otherwise  infringed 
tabu,  and  yet  no  judgment  had 
overtaken  tiiem.  But  they  were 
foreigners,  and  the  impunity  of 
their  impious  conduct  had  little 
weight. 

So  two  years  later,  Kapiolani 
determined  that  she  would  in  per- 
son brave  whatever  danger  there 
might  be  in  Fire-gods.  Her  husband, 
who  as  yet  was  only  half  converted, 
entreated  her  to  abstain  from  this 
rash  deed.  All  her  friends  and 
followers  added  their  petition  that 
she  would  give  up  an  act  of  such 
impious  folly.  She  replied  that  now 
all  tabiis  were  done  away,  that 
Hawaiians  as  well  as  f ormgners  were 
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all  in  the  safe  keeping  of  one  great 
God,  and  that  no  power  of  earth 
or  hell  could  harm  His  servants. 
So  when  they  found  that  she  would 
not  be  dissuaded,  eight  persons 
determined  to  bear  her  company. 
She  resolved  to  visit  Kilo,  where  a 
Mission-station  had  just  been  com- 
menced ;  and  knowing  well  how  she 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  could  she  in  any  wise 
shake  the  belief  of  the  people  in 
the  power  of  Fire-gods,  she  resolved 
to  take  a  mountain-tnu^  right  across 
the  isle,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles,  crossing  rugged  lava- 
beds  and  involving  great  fatigue.  It 
was  a  toilsome  pilgrimage,  which 
could  only  be  made  on  foot. 

Erom  far  and  near  the  people 
assembled  in  crowds  to  implore 
their  beloved  chiefess  not  to  be  so 
mad  as  to  defy  P^U.  But  strong 
in  her  faith  in  the  protecting  power 
of  the  God  Whom  she  now  wor- 
shipped, she  walked  calmly  on,  en- 
couraging her  trembling  followers 
by  her  brave,  trustful  words  and 
example.  To  all  who  came  entreat- 
ing her  to  go  back,  she  gave  answer, 
'If  I  am  destroyed,  you  may  all 
believe  in  P^l^.' 

Kapiolani  was  better  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  than  any  other  Hawaiian 
convert.  It  may  be  that  she  drew 
strength  and  confidence  from  the 
remembrance  of  that  grand  Hebrew 
prophet  who,  *  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord  his  God,'  did  not  fear  to  sum- 
mon the  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
false  prophets  to  meet  him  on  Mount 
Carmel,  that  they  might  oflTer  their 
sacrifice  to  Baal,  while  he  alone  called 
on  the  God  of  Israel.  He,  too,  bade 
the  people  judge  according  to  this 
teat:  'If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.' 
In  all  the  history  of  the  Church,  no 
two  scenes  occur  so  thrilling  and 
so  picturesque  as  these  two  cham- 
pions of  the  faith  standing  alone — 
the  one  on  the  green  mountain  of 


Palestine,  the  other  on  the  pathway 
of  volcanic  fire^to  convince  the 
people  that  the  goda  whom  they 
worshipped  were  no  gods,  and  that 
only  one  'Lord  God  Omnipotsat 
reigneth. 

As  Ki^iolani  drew  near  to  Uie 
crater,  a  prophetess  of  P^U  came  to 
warn  her  that  she  was  going  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Kapiolani  replied, 
that  if  she  were  indeed  a  prophetess 
she  must  be  wise,  and  coald  teach 
her.  So  she  bade  her  sit  down  be- 
side her.  The  woman  held  in  her 
hand  a  piece  of  white  bark  doth, 
which  she  said  was  a  letter  from 
P6U.  When  desired  to  read  it,  the 
held  up  the  doth  and  poored  foiih 
a  torrent  of  unintelligible  sounds, 
which  she  declared  to  be  the  ancient 
sacred  dialect.  Then  Kapiohu 
said,  'You  have  pretended  to  de- 
liver a  message  from  your  god, 
which  none  of  us  can  understand. 
I  too  hAveApalo'jxUa^  and  wiU  read 
you  a  message  from  our  Crod,  which 
you  can  understand.'  She  read 
passages  from  the  Scriptures,  telling 
of  the  character  and  works  of  the 
true  God,  and  of  the  Saviour.  Then 
the  prophetess  hung  her  head  and 
said  her  god  had  forsaken  her,  and 
she  could  answer  nothing. 

Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
but  the  prophets  of  Pdd  were  con- 
verted by  the  more  loving  apoeUee 
of  the  New  Covenant,  and  some  be- 
came zealous  preachers  of  the 
Gospd. 

On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
Kapiolani  led  the  way  to  the  steep 
path  leading  down  the  side  of  the 
predpice  to  the  black  lava-bed.  All 
round  the  crater  and  along  the  path 
the  refreshing  ohdo-beiries  grow 
thickly,  but  no  Hawaiian  dared  taste 
one  tUl,  having  gathered  a  laden 
branch,  he  broke  it  in  two,  and 
threw  half  towards  the  fiery  lake, 
uttering  the  accustomed  formula: 
*  P^16,  here  are  your  oheloe.  I  offer 
some  to  you.     Some  I  also  eat.'    A 
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form  of  saying  grace  wht ch  entitled 
him  to  eat  to  lus  hearths  content. 
Elapiolani  halted,  and  deliberately 
ate  theberrieB  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment, but  her  followers  dared 
not  do  80.  After  this  act  of  defiance 
she  deeoended  into  the  crater,  and 
boldly  walked  across  the  great  ex- 
panse of  cooled  lava  till  she  reached 
the  brink  of  the  IfcUe-maurmaUy 
*  The  house  of  everlasting  burning ; ' 
and  as  the  fiery  waves  tossed  and 
writhed,  she  threw  broken  fragments 
of  lava  into  the  seething  mass.  A 
more  complete  act  of  desecration 
oould  not  have  been  devised. 

Then,  turning  to  the  followers, 
who  watched  her  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling— half  believing  that  the  in- 
suited  Fire-Spirits  would  take  visible 
form  to  avenge  this  insult — ^she 
spoke ;  and  her  calm,  grave  words 
were  clearly  heard  above  the  hissing 
and  sui^ng  of  the  fiery  waves,  and 
remained  for  ever  engraven  on  the 
memory  of  all  present :  *  My  €k)d 
is  Jehovah.  He  it  was  Who  kindled 
these  fires.  I  do  not  fear  P^l^. 
Should  I  perish  by  her  anger,  then 
you  may  fear  her  power.  But  if 
Jehovah  save  me  while  breaking  ber 
tabus,  then  you  must  fear  and  love 
Him.   The  gods  of  Hawaii  are  vain.' 

Then  she  bade  her  followers  kneel 
and  join  with  her  in  a  solemn  act  of 
adoration  of  the  Almighty  Creator ; 
and  after  that  they  sang  a  hymn  of 
praise,  that  so  the  very  home  of 
the  Fire-gods  might  be  consecrated 
as  a  temple  of  the  Most  High.  Then 
they  returned  across  the  undula- 
ting sea  of  hollow  lava-waves;  and 
well  we  may  believe  that  many 
among  them  started  in  terror  every 
time  the  thin  crust  gaveway  beneath 
their  tread,  and  that  they  often 
looked  back  to  see  if  the  dark  cloud 
of  sulphurous  vapour  which  slew  the 
foes  of  Kameha-meha  wasnot  arising 
from  the  lake  to  pursue  and  over- 


whelm them  all.  But  the  blue 
heaven  remained  unclouded,  and 
when  they  had  climbed  the  crater- 
wall  in  safety,  and  turned  their  faces 
towards  Hilo,  they  breathed  more 
freely,  and  felt  that  the  dominion  of 
P61^  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

It  was  a  grand,  brave  deed,  and 
it  carried  great  weight  and  bore 
much  fruit,  though  of  course  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  such  a 
very  suggestive  form  of  nature- 
worship  should  quickly  be  abandoned. 
In  fact,  traces  of  it  still  occasionally 
crop  up,  much  as  certain  customs 
of  the  old  Fire-worship  of  Britain 
linger  among  ourselves.* 

Among  the  remarkable  converts 
at  this  period  was  a  man  who  had 
been  employed  to  catch  human 
victims  for  sacrifice,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  tiger-like  skill  in  spring- 
ing on  his  unguarded  prey,  that  he 
could  break  the  bones  of  his  victim. 
This  purveyor  of  the  heathen  altars 
now  came  forward  to  learn  the 
New  Commandment. 

Schools  were  now  erected  in  all 
the  principal  districts,  and  in  sevend 
places  churches  were  built,  and  large 
congregations  assembled  to  hear  about 
the  new  religion.  The  Church  which 
was  built  at  Kailua  soon  proved  too 
small  to  contain  all  who  wished  to 
hear,  so  the  chief  sent  his  people  to 
the  mountains  to  cut  timber  suffi- 
cient for  a  very  large  church.  Great 
was  the  work  involved,  and  for  some 
weeks  several  thousand  imtives 
worked  like  a  swarm  of  bees  to  com- 
plete the  new  building:  hewing  and 
dragging  timber,  building,  cutting 
grass,  and  thatching.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  a  chunsh,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  by  seventy-eight,  was 
completed,  with  room  for  four 
thousand  people,  and  not  a  vacant 
comer  was  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of 
dedication.  Large  congregations 
were  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this 


•  For  traces  of  Fire-worship  in  Britain,  see  IVom  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas,  by 
C.  F.  Gordon-Camming.    Vol.  L,  page  220-226. 
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period.  At  a  ^reat  meeting  of 
chiefs  at  Kawaihae,  Mr.  Bishop 
twioe  preached  to  an  aasemblaf^  of 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  people  ! 

The  great  church  at  Kailua  was 
often  filled  to  overflowing  on  Sun- 
day mornings.  People  came  from 
distances  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
returning  home  at  night.  Those 
living  on  the  sea-coast  came  by 
canoes,  which  were  drawn  up  all 
along  the  beach  during  the  hours  of 
service. 

So  slow  were  these  American 
teachers  to  admit  converts  to  the 
rite  of  baptism,  that  out  of  this  vast 
congregation  only  twenty-six  persons 
had,  in  1828,  been  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

Thirty  years  later  the  picturesque 
wooden,  thatched  church  had  been 
replaced  by  one  of  stone.  The  con- 
gregation had  dwindled  to  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  of  these  six  hundred  were 
communicants,  and  the  original 
twenty-six  had  all  gone  to  their  rest. 
One  curious  change  to  be  noted,  was 
that  the  paasicr  for  riding  had 
sprung  up,  and,  wnile  the  canoes  of 
old  days  had  almost  disappeared, 
fully  five  hundred  horses,  tied  to  the 
rough  lavsr^blocks,  waited  near  the 
church  for  their  riders. 

By  1828  the  four  Qospels  had 
been  translated  into  Hawaiian,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  in  circulation.  The 
translation  of  the  complete  Bible  was 
of  course  an  exceedingly  laborious 
task,  and  was  not  completed  till 
1839  ;  but  various  useful  school- 
books  and  devotional  works  were 
published  in  the  interval,  and  so 
eager  were  the  people  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading,  that  schools  were 
found  fairly  established  in  places 
rarely,  if  ever,  visited  by  Mission- 
aries. On  the  little  isle  of  Molokai,  for 
instance,  where  only  one  Missionary 
had  casually  landed,  itwas  found  that 
out  of  a  population  of  five  thousand, 
one  thousand   had   enrolled  them- 


selves as  scholars,  and  of    these  a 
large  number  could  «ead. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mission  there  were 
nine  hundred  schools  in  the  group ; 
but  of  course  the  teachers  were  so 
little  in  advance  of  the  scholars  that 
they  could  do  little  more  than  start 
them.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
for  a  High  School,  in  which  the 
teachers  should  receive  such  a  course 
of  education  as  should  fit  them  for 
their  poet. 

Accordingly  it  was  determined  to 
start  a  Training  Institute  at  Tiihainft 
on  Isle  Maui,  which  should  be  built 
by  the  students  themselves.  A  suit- 
able site  was  selected  on  the  moun- 
tain elope,  watered  by  a  stream 
where  taio-beds  could  be  prepared, 
and  the  f  oodnsupply  be  thus  assured. 
Then  the  students  repaired  to  the 
mountains,  felled  trees,  and  hewed 
them  to  the  proper  thk^ess,  and 
then  yoked  themselves  to  the  tim- 
bers and  dragged  them  along  the 
grounds :  for  there  were  neither  saw- 
mills to  cut  up  the  trees,  nor  teams 
to  drag  them.  Coral,  to  make  Hme, 
was  carried  up  horn  the  shore, 
while  fuel,  with  which  to  boxn  the 
coral,  and  planks  for  all  carpenter^s 
work, — ^writing-tables,  benches,  etc., 
— ^had  to  be  brought  from  ihe  moun- 
tains. 

In  September,  1830,  the  instatota 
wasopened,  theBev.  Lorrin  Andrews 
being  principal,  and  twenty-five 
young  men  were  enrolled  as  students. 
Three  months  later  their  number 
had  increased  to  sixty-seven.  Their 
course  of  study  was  to  embrace  four 
years. 

In  various  ways  a  good  influence 
was  working  steadily.  Here,  as  in 
our  own  land,  one  of  the  chief 
enemies  was  the  giant  drunkenness. 
When  the  Missionaries  landed  in 
Hawaii,  they  found  the  king  and 
most  of  the  high  chiefs  stewed  in 
drink;  and  often,  on  their  tours 
round  the  isles,  they  found  whole 
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villageB  in  which  all  the  people  were 
drai]]k.  In  1831  a  Temperanoe 
society  was  formed  at  Honolulu, 
when  about  a  thousand  persons 
bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to 
stem  the  evil.  They  promised  not 
to  distil  ardent  spirits,  not  to  drink 
them  for  pleasure,  not  to  give  them 
to  workmen,  etc. 

Polygamy  and  polyandry  were 
alike  declared  illegal  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii-nei.  All  con- 
nections within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees were  likewise  declared  criminal. 
The  king  issued  an  edict  that  his 
people  should  assort  themselves  in 
pairs,  and  that  henceforth  all  such 
should  be  considered  as  man  and 
wife.  Among  the  converts  to 
Christianity  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand rdigious  marriages  were  cele- 
brated, and  altogether  society  began 
to  be  fairly  organised. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eras 
in  the  story  of  Hawaii  occurred 
between  the  years  1837  and  1843.  It 
is  known  in  the  story  of  the  Mission 
as  ^the  great  awakening.'  A  very 
wonderful  wave  of  religious  influence 
Hwept  over  the  whole  land,  so  that 
from  every  comer  of  the  group  came 
accounts  of  what  we  dbould  call 
great  revival  meetings.  It  was  like 
an  electric  thrill  affecting  all  the 
isles.  On  Hawaii  the  resident  clergy 
had  been  absent,  visiting  the  distant 
schools.  Their  canoe  was  wrecked, 
and  they  had  just  managed  to  swim 
ashore,  when  a  message  was  brought 
to  them  from  the  Miasion-house 
bidding  them  return  at  once,  for 
strange  things  were  happening :  the 
natives  were  coming  in  companies, 
asking  what  they  should  do  to  be 
saved. 

The  Ministers  returned  to  find 
that  from  morning  till  night,  and 
almost  from  night  till  morning,  the 
house  was  besieged  by  crowds,  who 
patiently  waited  their  turn  to  have 
a  personal  talk  with  the  men  who 
could  teach  them  the  right  way. 


For  weeks  and  months  this  continued 
— the  Missionaries  could  scarcely 
secure  time  for  needful  sleep  and 
food.  Many  who  lived  at  distances 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  came  regularly 
to  attend  the  Sunday  services,  de- 
voting the  whole  of  Saturday  and 
Monday  to  travelling  to  and  fro. 
At  the  Hawaii  station  the  names  of 
upwards  of  two  thousand  persons- 
were  noted  as  anxious  enquirers  after 
the  truth,  and  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe  that  many  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  But  all  were  kept  in 
training-classes  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  then  were  only  admitted  to 
baptism  after  the  most  searching 
examination. 

In  1838  news  was  received  simul- 
taneously from  all  parts  of  the  isles 
that  the  religious  interest  awakened 
was  such  that  the  people  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  else.  Those  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  most  dull  and 
stupid,  and  had  not  a  thought  beyond 
the  lowest  pleasures,  were  now  roused 
to  self-examination  and  prayer. 
Their  favourite  sins  were  forsaken ; 
and  their  friends  and  companions 
declared  that  the  change  was  no  out- 
ward show,  but  a  great  reality.  On 
Sundays  and  week-days  the  churches 
— ^for  the  most  part  large,  airy 
buildings — could  not  contain  the 
multitudes,  who  had  either  to  as- 
semble in  relays,  or  to  hold  great 
camp-meetings  in  the  open  air« 

Honolulu  was  divided  into  two 
congregations :  one  of  over  two  thou- 
sand, the  other  numbering  nearly 
four  thousand.  At  Lahaina,  one  of 
the  chief  shipping  stations,  the 
teachers  marvelled  to  see  hardened 
old  heathens,  on  whom  for  fifteen 
years  they  had  vainly  striven  to  make 
any  impression,  now  coming  forward 
of  their  own  accord — some  leading 
others.  Blind  men  who  had  never 
before  entered  the  church  now  bade 
some  child  guide  them  thither.  Poor 
cripples  crawled  painfully  on  hands 
and  knees  to  eveiy  meeting,  and  sat 
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drinking  in  the  good  tidings,  to  them 
tnily  words  of  life.  The  women  had 
prayer^meetingB  among  themselves ; 
bat  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  awakening  in  TAhsina  was  the 
spirit  of  devotion  which  seemed  to 
have  been  outpoured  on  the  poor 
neglected  little  ones,  thoroughly 
vmed  in  all  the  sins  of  their  elders, 
both  of  native  growth  and  foreign 
importation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Saviour's  welcome  to  'the  little 
children '  had  been  whispered  to  them 
all,  for  the  rudest  and  roughest  be- 
came the  most  gentle  and  docile;  and 
the  noise  of  boisterous  mirth  on  the 
beach  was  hushed,  for  the  children 
seemed  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
banana  and  sugar-cane  groves,  where 
many  a  time  their  wondering  parents 
found  them  kneeling  and  praying 
in  all  the  earnest,  simple  faith  of 
childhood. 

On  the  island  of  Molokai  (which 
is  now  converted  into  that  saddest  of 
colonies — aleper-station)  the  resident 
Missionary  noted  the  first  indication 
of  an  awakening  among  his  people, 
by  remarking  that  a  considerable 
number  commenced  to  assemble  in 
the  school-house  an  hour  before 
dawn,  to  plead  that  God  would  send 
His  Holy  Spirit  among  them.  Nor 
was  their  prayer  unanswered.  Soon 
each  village  seemed  pervaded  with 
the  same  great  longing,  and  to  all 
came  the  same  gradous  influence,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  first  Whit-Sunday  were 
once  more  vouchsafed  to  those  dis- 
ciples who  waited  for  the  gift  of 
€tod.  ^ 

The  story  of  one  island  was  more 
or  less  that  of  all.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  disposition  to  learn,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  manifested, 
and  the  Missionaries  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  happv  state 
of  feeling.  Day  after  dav,  and  night 
after  night,  they  laboured,  striving  to 
reach  all.  They  travelled  to  the 
remotest  villages,  climbing  difficult 


ravines,  facing  wild  storms,  visiting, 
con  V6rsing,examining,  preaching,  *  in 
seasbn'  and  'out  of  season.'  They 
preached  from  seven  to  twenty, 
sometimes  even  thirty,  times  a  week, 
to  hearers  who  seemed  to  hang  npon 
their  words,  as  though  they  could 
never  be  satisfied. 

During  these  six  years,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand,  twenty-seven 
thousand  persons  were  admitted  to 
baptism — never  without  a  long  period 
of  probation  and  free  personal  inter- 
course with  every  candidate,  in  order, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  mere  fashion  or  of 
false  notions.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
out  of  so  great  a  multitude  who  had 
hitherto  been  heathen  savages,  a 
certain  number  were  afterwards 
reckoned  backsliders,  according  to 
the  exceedingly  rigid  tests  and  lines 
drawn  by  a  Church  framed  on  the 
straitest  principles  of  the  Puritan 
IVithers  of  New  England.  The 
marvel  is,  that  so  large  a  majority 
should  have  stood  the  test  of  constant 
supervision  for  the  next  thirty  years 
without  incurring  blame  from  their 
Fktstors. 

In  no  district  throughout  the 
group  was  the  awakening  so  remark- 
able as  at  Hilo  or  Hawaii.  Then,  as 
now,  the  Eev.  Messra  Ooan  and 
Lyman  were  in  charge  of  the  Mission. 
The  former  had  arrived  in  the  isles 
in  1835,  and  had  just  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  mastering  the  language, 
which  apparently  lends  itself  to  the 
fervid  eloquence  with  which  heaven 
has  endoTindd  him  as  readily  as  does 
his  mother  tongue.  Having  a  mag- 
nificent constitution,  seemingly  incap- 
able of  fatigue,  and  already  inured  to 
hardship  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
a  Mission  in  Patagonia,  it  was  natural 
that  in  the  division  of  work  it  should 
be  his  part  to  go  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  like  a  modem  John 
the  Baptist,  preaching  repentance, 
while  his  less  robust  coadjutor  should 
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remain  in  charge  of  the  training- 
school  and  the  other  work  at  Hilo. 

His  nominal  flock  dwelt  in  widely 
scattered  villages  in  the  deep  glens 
which  seam  the  rough  mountains 
extending  over  an  area  of  a  hundred 
miles ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world,  I 
suppose,  is  there  more  exhausting 
grounds  to  he  got  over  than  in 
climbing  over  the  innumerable 
gulches,  from  twenty  to  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  which  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hilo:  no  fewer  than 
sixty-five,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
must  be  crossed  in  travelling  from 
Hilo  to  Lapa-hoe-hoe,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  and  through  each  of 
these  rushes  a  stream  which,  in 
stormy  weather,  becomes  a  raging 
torrent — rushing,  foaming,  and  here 
and  there  leaping  a  precipice  and 
forming  cascades  beautiful  to  the 
artist,  but  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
the  pedestrian. 

Across  these  gulches^  and  through 
tangled  forest,  haunted  by  herds  of 
fierce  wild  cattle,  and  often  travelling 
for  weary  miles  over  the  roughest 
lava-beds,  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
this  faithful  Apostle  toiled  in  search 
of  his  people,  braving  storms  and 
floods  such  as  might  well  have  shaken 
nerves  that  were  not  made  of  iron. 

He  thus  describes  one  of  his 
journeys  on  foot  round  Hawaii,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles : 

*In  order  to  compass  my  plans  and 


return  to  the  station  at  the  time  appointed, 
I  was  obliged  to  labour  incessantly  from 
morning  till  mght,  and  sometimes  till 
midnight.  This  tour  was  rendered  still 
more  fatiguing  by  the  great  rains  which 
fell  at  the  time.  At  such  times  the  steep 
and  lofty  banks  of  the  ravines  in  this 
region  become  slippery,  difficult,  and 
dwgerous.  Many  are  well-nigh  perpen- 
dicular, and  can  only  be  ascended  by 
climbing  with  the  utmost  care,  or  des- 
cended only  by  letting  oneself  down 
from  crag  to  crag  by  the  hands ;  and  in 
many  places  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
wind  Ills  way  along  the  sides  of  a  giddy 
steep,  where  one  step  of  four  inches  from 
the  track,  would  plunge  him  to  a  fearful 
depth  below.  Over  these  precipices  I  had 
often  to  climb  during  downpours  of  rain, 
and  having  neither  time  nor  place  to 
change  my  saturated  raiment,  I  had  to 
stand  and  preach  for  one  or  two  hours  to 
a  congregation  who  were  already  assem- 
bled, and  waiting  for  me.  But  what 
rendered  this  tour  truly  perilous  was  the 
swollen  and  furious  state  of  the  rivers. 
Their  rush  was  rapid  and  fearful.  Some 
of  them  I  succeeded  in  fording,  some  I 
swam  by  the  help  of  a  rope  made  of 
tough  hybiscus  fibre,  and  slung  across 
the  stream  to  prevent  me  from  being 
swept  away  by  the  raging  current,  and 
over  some  I  was  carried  passively  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  a  powerfol  native, 
who  passed  safely  with  me  through  a 
strong  current  up  to  his  armpits,  wMle  a 
company  of  powerful  men  locked  hands, 
and  extended  themselves  across  the 
stream  just  below,  in  order  to  save  me 
from  going  over  a  near  cataract,  in  case 
my  b^er  should  fall.  Many  of  the  less 
hardy  and  daring  of  the  natives,  after 
several  unsucces^ul  attempts  to  cross, 
and  after  the  most  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  being  swept  down  the  cataracts, 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  consented  to 
remain  behind." 


•THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  AND  THE  BROTHERS  OP  THE 
COMMON  LIFE.'* 

BY   ANNIE   B.    KEELING. 


Pkrhaps  since  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  there  has  never  heen  a  period 
when  Christianity  has  seemed  so 
like  a  failure  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     The    so-called    Christian 


princes  of  Europe,  engaged  in  con- 
stant warfare^  tore  and  devoured, 
instead  of  protecting  their  unhappy 
subjects;  and  the  Church  which 
should  have  rebuked  their  sin  was 
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itself  deeply  corrupt.  Popes  and 
anti-Popes  fought  for  the  headship 
of  the  Western  Church,  which  itself 
disputed  with  the  Eastern  Church 
the  palm  of  supremacy,  and  the 
religious  passion  which  had  flamed 
in  the  first  Crusades  was  now  so 
exhausted  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  hated  Turk  to  instal  himself  in 
triumph  at  Constantinople;  while 
the  great  religious  Oniers,  once 
refuges  of  literature  and  devotion, 
were  sinking  into  pious  sloth  and 
impious  vioe^  Yet  it  was  this 
century  which  saw  the  revival  of 
learning  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ing; and  amid  its  confused  noises 
first  arose  a  voice,  pure,  noble, 
select,  teaching  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  humility,  of  self-forgetfulness,  of 
Divine  Love,  in  words  so  winning 
and  so  heart-felt  as  to  exercise  to 
this  day  a  mighty  influence  on  noble 
minds  most  diverse  in  their  habits 
of  thought.  It  is  not  untruly  that 
zo  the  ImUation  of  Jeeue  Christ  has 
been  ascribed  a  wide-reaching  power 
for  good;  indeed,  the  book  has  been  a 
sort  of  vicarious  Bible  to  many 
unhappily  restricted  from  the  use 
of  the  very  Word  of  Life. 

To  most  of  his  readers  Thomas  k 
Kempis  has  been  but  a  voice  and  a 
name.  So  subordinate  is  the  quiet 
author  to  his  work,  that  a  lively 
controversy  as  to  his  identity  has 
arisen  among  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  but  most  have  been  content 
to  picture  him  vaguely  as  'some 
brother  who  ages  ago  felt  and 
suffered  and  renouhced,  in  the 
cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and 
tonsured  head,  with  much  fasting 
and  long  chants,  and  with  a  fashion 
of  speech  diflerent  from  ours.'  There 
is  something  wonderfully  f)leasing 
in  finding  the  veil  of  obscurity 
removed  from  the  features  of  our 
unknown  friend,  and  in  seeing  the 
saintly  writer  revealed  as  a  living 
man,  whose  character  in  its  beauti- 
ful simplicity  and  fervour  answers 


to  the  ideal  picture  drawn  in  his 
immortal  work,  and  is  a  triumphant 
proof  how  just  is  his  claim  to  its 
authorship.  Nor  is  there  less 
interest  in  the  outward  drcum- 
stanoes  which  rendered  such  a  life 
as  his  possibla  He  himself  was  the 
faithful  historian  of  the  'Brefthren 
of  the  Common  Life,'  among  whom 
his  days  passed  in  peaceful  industry, 
and  whose  devout  activity  was  of 
extraordinary  value  in  preparing  the 
way  for  civil  and  rdigious  Bef orma- 
tion. 

This  Brotherhood  was  composed 
of  devout  persons  who  chose  to 
live  in  community,  supporting 
themselves  by  manual  labour  and 
submitting  to  certain  roles  of 
life,  but  who  abstained  from  bind- 
ing themselves  by  vow.  So  far 
there  was  nothing  original  in  their 
proceedings.  The  Netherlands,  which 
witnessed  their  rise  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  in  the  eleventh  pro- 
duced the  female  society  of  the 
B6guines,  and  in  the  diirteenth 
the  male  communities  of  the  B^- 
hards,  followed  shortly  by  the 
Lollards  and  *  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.'  All  these  were  free  spiritual 
associations,  the  ofl&pring  of  true 
religious  seal,  and  at  first  setting  an 
admirable  example  of  pure,  pious, 
laborious  life,  unfettered  by  per- 
petual vows ;  but  they  often  degene- 
rated, so  that  many  of  their  members 
became  social  pests  as  slothful  mendi- 
cants, neither  moral  nor  orthodox,  and 
no  way  superior  to  the  Begging  Friars. 

A  very  differont  character,  of  en- 
during excellence,  was  stamped  on 
the  Brotherhood  of  Deventer  by  the 
organizing  power  of  its  founder, 
(Gerard  Groote,  in  whose  story,  as 
related  by  k  Kempis,  that  of  this 
peculiar  Order  is  involved.  Groote 
belonged  to  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family  of  Deventer,  a  prosperous 
city,  where  he  was  bom  in  tli^  year 
1340.  Though  the  Netherlands 
were  at  this  time  torn  by  constant 
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internal  qoanelSy  their  great  trading 
towns  had  secured  a  certain  immu- 
nity from  Uieee  miseries,  and  were 
becoming  oentzes  of  civilizsation. 
The  brilliant  abilities  of  young 
Groote  were  fostered  by  the  best 
education  the  times  could  afford, 
and  were  early  rewarded  by  lucra- 
tive promotion  in  the  Church;  then 
the  only  sphere  where  intellectual 
gifts  could  lead  to  eminence.  As 
Professor  at  Cologne  University,  as 
Canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  Qersrd  was  more  distin- 
guidied  for  his  splendid  dress, 
luxurious  and  worldly  habits,  and 
skiil  in  the  forbidden  arts  of  as- 
trology and  magic,  than  for  shining 
piety.  Tet  in  secret  he  longed  for 
bettw  things,  being  much  drawn  to 
the  '  sublime  and  pathetic  doctrines 
of  Mystic  Christianity.' 

AniUnesB  which  endangered  his  life 
formed  the  turning-point  of  hiscareer. 
On  recovery  hegave  his  magical  books 
to  the  flames,  renounced  all  his 
faenefloes,  entei^  on  a  life  of  daily 
self-denial,  and  after  three  years 
spent  in  monastic  seclusion,  came 
forth  in  the  new  character  of  an 
itinerant  Evangelist.  Being  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Prinoe-Bishop  of  Utrecht,  he  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  that  diocese, 
calling  sinners  everywhere  to  re- 
pentance. With  overwhelming 
eloquence  he  dwelt  on  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  is  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  very 
wonderful  awakening  resulted  from 
his  preaching,  and  a  startling  change 
for  the  better  appeared  in  the  lives 
of  the  many  thousands  who  crowded 
to  hear  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  record  of  his  proceedings 
without  being  vividly  reminded  of 
the  early  days  of  Methodism;  nor 
was  persecution  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance,  for  the 
corrupt  clei^  hated  him  and  his 
'  new  devotion,'  and  twice  succeeded 


in  silencing  thetocHSuooessful  Evan- 
gelist :  the  Bishop  once,  and  after- 
wards the  Pope,  being  induced  to 
inhibit  him. 

But  Groote,  who  never  dreamed 
of  resisting  his  superiors  by  preach- 
ing when  he  was  bidden  to  be  silent, 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  new  outlet 
for  his  energy.  Always  an  enthu- 
siast for  education,  and  being,  as  he 
said,  *  more  than  avaricious  of  good 
books,'  he  had  found  a  simple 
method  of  advancing  both  these 
darling  objects.  l^Uny  students 
who  were  attracted  to  the  great 
school  at  Deventer  were  poor,  and 
had  much  ado  to  live  while  they 
pursued  their  studies.  Gerard 
offered  to  these  poor  dnlc»  congenial 
work  as  copyists,  employing  them  to 
multiply  fairly-written  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  books  of  devotion,  and 
of  classic  authors,  paying  them 
liberally  in  regular  instalments,  and 
acquiring  an  ever-increasing  influ- 
ence over  their  minds  by  the  con- 
versations into  which  he  drew  them, 
always  seeking  to  win  them  to 
holiness  of  life.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances the  idea  of  a  Brother- 
hood arose  simply  and  naturally, 
like  the  growing  of  a  plant  from  a 
seed.  As  the  number  of  the  copy- 
ists increased,  so  did  their  expenses, 
but  so  did  not  the  private  means  of 
Gerard.  When  these  were  nearly 
exhausted,  Florentius  Kadewin,  one 
of  Gerard's  converts  who  had  become 
Vicar  of  Deventer,  proposed  a 
simple  means  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty.  It  was  that  himself  and 
the  derics  engaged  in  writing 
'  should,  with  a  good  will,  place  the 
amount  they  earned  in  one  common 
purse,  to  expend  as  needed,  and 
live  equally  alike  in  common.' 

Gerard  was  a  little  startled  at  the 
proposal  of  starting  a  community 
which  should  not  be  monastic, 
dreading  the  envious  opposition, 
which  actually  arose,  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders ;  but  Florentius  saying, 
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*  it  could  do  no  harm  to  try/  the 
Master  oonaented,  pledging  himself 
to  giye  hifl  aid  and  protection ;  and 
the  derioB  threw  their  earnings  into 
a  common  fund,  and  joyously  began 
their  life  in  community.  Florentius 
impressed  on  the  infant  order  the 
sweet  and  reasonable  piety  of  his 
own  character,  which  his  beloved 
pupil  Thomas  k  Kempis  has  comme- 
morated with  affectionate  enthu- 
siasm. The  Brethren  were  bound, 
by  no  Yows,  but  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  they  must  live  by  rule ; 
they  must  earn  their  own  living  and 
abstain  from  mendicancy.     In  each 

•  Brother-house ' — for  the  number  of 
dwellings  required  soon  multiplied — 
about  twenty  clerics  lived;  three 
additional  lay-officers  did  the  need- 
ful work  of  the  household — ^the 
procurator  or  steward,  the  cook, 
and  the  tailor ;  but  all  the  brethren 
in  turn  assisted  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  other  servile  work,  that  they 
might  profit  in  humility;  and  the 
Eector  Florentius  himself  declined 
to  be  exempted  from  his  week  of 
service.  That  the  religious  offices 
of  the  community  might  be  duly 
performed,  three  or  four  clerks  were 
always  ordained  clergymen. 

Such  was  the  model  on  which 
were  framed  all  the  congregations  of 
the  new  Order,  which  soon  multi* 
plied  throughout  the  land,  and 
which  not  only  acted  as  a  high  moral 
power,  but  gave  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  education,  infusing  into 
it  a  new  life,  and  imparting  to  it  a 
pure  and  noble  aim.  Its  specialty 
continued  to  be  the  transcription  of 
books;  and  let  no  one  undervalue 
this  work  which  has  been  so  abso- 
lutely superseded  by  the  swift  pro- 
cesses of  the  press.  A  Kempis 
himself  was  an  exact  and  beautiful 
copyist ;  on  this  point  alone  he  felt 
a  superiority  to  the  beloved  Hector, 
who  in  his  humility  was  content 
with  thelower  offices  of  polishing  and 
folding  exactly  the  great  parchments 


for  the  writers.  Let  us  see  in  what 
light  a  devout  and  skilful  copyist 
esteemed  his  calling :  *  To  transcribe 
works,' say sjk  Kempis, '  which  Jesos 
Christ  loves,  by  which  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  is  diffused.  His  pre- 
cepts taught  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  inculcated,  is  a  most  useful 
employment.  If  he  shall  not  lose 
his  reward  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  his  thirsty  neighbour,  what 
will  not  be  the  reward  of  those  who 
by  putting  good  works  into  the 
hands  of  these  neighbours,  open  for 
them  the  fountains  of  Eternal  Life  ? 
Blessed  are  the  hands  of  such 
transcribers ! ' 

Gerard  assisted  the  Communities 
with  his  purse,  and  vigorously 
defended  them  from  their  monki^ 
calumniators  with  tongue  and 
pen;  and  when  he  himself  was 
put  to  silence  as  a  Preacher,  he 
employed  his  enforced  leisure  in 
peifecting  and  extending  their  or- 
ganization. Other  voluntary  asso- 
ciations had  come  to  nothing,  as  he 
believed,  for  want  of  connection  with 
the  ordained  ministry.  Against  this 
he  hoped  to  provide  by  establishiDg 
a  Keligious  Order  of '  Canons  Begular 
of  St.  Augustine,'  to  spring  up  from 
among  the  Brothers.  These  should 
lead  a  more  strict  and  secluded  life,  and 
should  afford  protecti<m  to  those  who 
remained  as  before  free  from  iire- 
vocable  vows.  This  species  of  high^* 
society  of  Brothers  was  to  afford  a 
perfect  model  of  reformed  monastic 
Hfe.  Let  us  not  blame  Groote  for 
being  still  a  child  of  his  own  age, 
and  imagining  that  the  highest  holi- 
ness was  not  quite  compatible  with 
living  in  the  world. 

The  rich  and  busy  life  of  Gerard 
Groote,  so  full  of  picturesque  con- 
trast, came  to  its  end  in  character- 
istic fashion.  He  had  chosen  a  site 
for  his  new  monastery,  but  for  lack 
of  funds  the  building  could  not  rise, 
Gerard's  ample  fortune  having  been 
nearly  expended  in  his  many  philan- 
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thropic  enterpriaee.  While  he  was 
thus  forced  to  wait,  the  Plague 
broke  out  in  Deventer  and  found 
him  f uU  employment  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  dying.  Among  the 
stricken  was  a  pious  and  wealthy 
friend  of  his,  named  I^mbert  Stuer- 
mann,  who  being  attended  on  his 
death-bed  by  Genird  and  knowing 
what  washis  heart's  wish,  bequeathed 
by  will  a  large  sum  to  be  employed 
in  founding  the  monastery  he  wished 
to  institute.  But  Gerard  bought 
this  boon  with  his  life ;  for  as  he 
left  his  dead  friend  he  felt  the 
plague-poison  spreading  in  his  veins, 
and  knew  himself  to  be  a  dying  man. 
Theref(»e  he  hastened  to  summon 
about  him  Morentius  and  the  rest 
of  the  clerks  and  Brethren  of  the 
CoQgr^ation  at  Deventer,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  most  careful  instructions 
for  carrying  out  his  cherished  plan, 
appointing  florentius  as  his  succes- 
sor, and  consoled  ^certain  devout 
scholars  smitten  with  the  pestilence,' 
assuring  them  that  ^  all  the  lessons 
they  had  learnt  should  be  reckoned  to 
them  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  onaccount 
of  their  pious  intention  in  studying.' 
Having  thus  given  his  dying 
testimony  to  the  religious  value 
of  good  work,  Gerard  passed  a^ 
way,  having  not  completed  forty- 
five  years  of  earthly  life,  of  which 
only  the  last  ten  had  been  devo- 
ted to  the  service  of  God ;  but  he 
had  seemed  to  accomplish  in  this 
brief  space  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such 
an  example  of  sane  and  valiant  piety 
amid  the  darkness  and  distraction  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Groote  is  worthily 
ranked  with  the  Beformers  before 
the  Beformation.  Like  Wycliffe, 
his  contemporary,  he  desired  to  give 
to  the  people  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  language,  and  had  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  issuing  a  corrected 
translation  of  the  Scriptures;  this 
enterprise  was  completed  after  his 
death  by  his  learned  assistants. 


Gerard  was  fortunate  in  the  suo- 
ceesor  he  had  designated.  Florentius 
outlived  him  sixteen  years,  and  in 
that  period  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletiAg  the  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood, — ^which  continued  to 
widen  its  operations, — and  in  estab- 
lishing two  foundations  of  Canons 
Begular.  On  so  firm  a  footing  were 
these  institutions  settled,  that  even 
the  inrushing  tide  of  the  Beformar 
tion  did  not  completely  sweep  them 
away,  nor  did  the  triumphs  of  the 
printing-press,  in  superseding  their 
labours  as  copyists,  entirely  destroy 
their  usefulness.  The  Brethren  in 
places  where  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed no  schools,  helped  thosealready 
existing.  Theypreeented  the  scholars 
with  books,  conversed  with  them  on 
religion  and  learning,  and  helped 
them  to  lodgings  and  living.  Else- 
where they  set  up  schools,  taught 
reading,  writing,  singing,  Latin  and 
religion,  espec^edly  Bible  history. 
Wherever  there  was  a  Brother- 
house  there  was  sure  to  be  a  large 
circle  of  scholars.  Many  great 
names  are  on  the  list  of  their  pupils, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  the 
Beforming  Pope,  Adrian  VL,  and 
Erasmus  —  a  not  too  grateful 
scholar  of  the  Brotherhood,  then 
entering  on  its  period  of  '  difference 
and  decay.'  But  their  chief  glory 
still  remains  connected  with  the 
name  of  k  Kempis,  whose  greatest 
work  is  pervaded  by  their  peculiar 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  whose  high 
intelligence  received  from  them  the 
training  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  denied  it,  for  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  family  were  very  hum- 
ble. 

Four  years  before  the  death  of 
Groote  there  was  bom  to  John 
and  Gertrude  Hemerken,  dwellers 
in  the  town  of  Kempen,  a  child 
whom  they  named  Thomas.  An 
elder  son  of  this  pair  was  already 
a  pupil  in  the  Brother-house  at 
Deventer.     The  parents  were  of  the 
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artisaii  class;  it  is  supposed  that 
John  Hemerken  derived  his  name 
from  his  handicraft  as  a  worker  in 
gold  and  silver.  They  were  simple, 
industrious,  devout;  the  mother 
Gertrude  being  espedally  of  a  sweet 
and  noble  nature,  and  having  much 
influence  over  her  son.  Kempen, 
whence  Thomas  Hemerken  derived 
his  famous  name  d  Kempia,  is  a 
small  dean  German  town  surrounded 
by  a  flat^  monotonous,  well-tilled 
country;  the  place  has  no  special 
charm  but  its  bright,  pure  air.  This 
level  land,  this  homely  little  town, 
with  no  glory  of  scenery  or  architec- 
ture to  withdraw  the  eye  from  the 
great  overhanging  deeps  of  un- 
broken sky,  f urni^  an  apt  emblem 
of  the  uneventful  outwud  life  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  its  wide  and 
lofty  aspirations  after  heavenly 
things,  stretching  away  into  infinite 
depths. 

Kempen,  being  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  had  its  share  in  the 
Evangel^tic  labours  of  Dr.  John 
Tauler,  another  great  itinerant 
preacher,  who,  like  Groote,  had  been 
deeply  wrought  on  by  the  character 
and  teaching  of  the  pure  and  high- 
minded  mystic,  John  de  Ruysbroek. 
like  Groote  also,  Tauler  sought  to 
gather  his  converts  into  small 
religious  societies,  though  his  work 
had  less  permanence;  and  to  his 
influence  is  ascribed  the  special 
character  of  gentle,  patient  mysticism 
which  marked  the  piety  of  the 
Hemerkens,  and  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  mirrored  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  their  celebrated  son. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Thomas 
left  his  home,  apparently  with  the  full 
consent  of  his  parents,  and  bent  his 
way  to  Deventer,  hoping  to  obtain 
admission  into  its  celebrated  school ; 
the  school  at  Kempen  had  taught 
him  all  it  could,  ^o  doubt  he  was 
prompted  to  this  course  by  the 
example  of  his  brother,  who  was 
already  chosen  as  one  of  the  six 


canons  in  Groote's  reformed  monas- 
tery at  Windesheim.  Fumifihed 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
him,  the  boy  presented  himself  to 
Florentius,  evidently  with  much 
simple  awe,  because  of  ibe  learning 
and  holiness  of  the  patron  he  would 
fain  secure;  but  he  was  received 
with  great  benignity;  the  Rector 
took  him  into  his  own  house  until 
he  could  secure  for  him  suitable 
lodgings,  provided  him  with  books, 
and  undertook  to  pay  his  school 
fees.  A  Kempis  has  left  on  record 
a  most  winning  portraiture  of  this 
early  benefactor;  through  aU  the 
long-drawn  phrases  and  fancifal 
conoeitsof  the  enthusiastic  biographer 
the  lines  of  a  sweet  and  lovable 
character  are  transparently  visible. 
He  appeared  to  his  young  disciple 
as  a  man  in  middle  life,  of  delicate 
frame,  of  pale,  thoughtful  aspect, 
arrayed  in  a  coarse  gray  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  and  girt  with  a 
leather  belt.  This  was  the  common 
garb  of  the  Brothers,  a  gray  cloak 
with  a  black  hood  being  added  when 
they  went  abroad.  No  pomp  of 
dress  therefore  added  dignity  to  the 
aspect  of  the  Rector;  yet  so  im- 
pressed was  the  new  pupil  with  a 
certain  attractive  majesty  in  him, 
that  when  he  stood  singing  in  the 
choir  with  the  other  pupils,  and 
Florentius,  looking  on  at  the  same 
book,  leaned  on  &e  boy's  shoulder 
for  support,  Thomas  hardly  durst 
move  for  mingled  awe  and  delight 

With  all  his  excellent  sense  and 
real  piety,  Florentius  was  not  free 
from  the  ascetic  spirit,  and  his 
useful  life  was  shortened  by  his 
austerities.  It  is  veiy  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
life  that  they  soon  awakened  to  the 
evils  of  such  practices,  and  guarded 
against  them  by  special  rule. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  find 
Thomas  transfer!^  to  a  Brother- 
house,  where  he  dwelt  for  seven 
peaceful  yean,  sharing  in  the  devout 
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and  regular  life  of  itBinmatee:  in 
their  industry,  their  daily  prayers 
and  Uieir  excellent  practice  of 
mtt<uaZ  confession — a  practice  which 
has  its  modem  parallel  in  the  Class- 
meeting.  The  even  tenor  of  life  in 
the  Community  was  broken  during 
the  last  years  of  k  Kempis's  student- 
life  by  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence 
which  swept  off  many  of  the 
Brethren,  and  a  lingering  illness 
befell  himself,  not  improbably  follow- 
ing on  a  sharp  attack  of  the  same 
plague.  Aseriesof  short  biographies 
from  his  pen,  called  Lives  of  the 
Diadples  of  Florentius^  commemo- 
rates the  Brethren  who  died  by  this 
epidemic  There  is  in  them  more  of 
freshness  and  variety  than  in  the 
later  Chronicles  of  liouml  St,  Agnes 
which  complete  the  story  of  4 
Kempis's  life ;  something  of  conven- 
tual coldness  and  monotony  pervades 
the  later  record.  From  the  first 
we  choose  two  widely-contrasted  bits 
of  portraiture.  The  character  of 
Jolm  Ketel,  a  lay-brother  who  filled 
the  office  of  cook,  is  drawn  with  a 
special  kindly  complacency.  This 
man  had  been  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  being  ambitious  of  still  higher 
distinction,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
entering  the  Church  and  purchasing 
some  high  place  therein.  To  this 
end  he  had  provided  himself  with 
costly  and  splendid  robes  suited  for 
a  Lord  Abbot.  But  meeting  with 
Florentius  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  bis  brotherhood,  Ketel  became 
like  another  man;  his  projects 
appeared  to  him  very  sinful;  he 
sold  lus  gold-wrought  garments,  gave 
away  the  money  in  charity,  and 
arraying  himself  in  the  ordinary  garb 
of  a  cook,  petitioned  that  he  might 
serve  the  Brethren  in  their  kitchen, 
in  which  lowly  employment  he 
resolutely  remained  till  his  life's 
end. 

As  this  devout  'clerk  of  the 
kitchen'  contrived  to  intersperse 
his  cook's  work  with  six  religious 


services  daily,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  were  sometimes  complaints  as 
to  the  quality  of  his  providings; 
but  he  boro  the  grumbUngs  of  the 
Brethren  with  great  patience  and 
contrition.  As  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed he  counselled  the  Brethren  to 
keep  for  themselves  only  such  books 
as  were  necessary,  and  to  sell  the 
rest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor; 
evidently  his  turn  of  mind  was 
strictly  practical  There  lb  some- 
thing characteristic  even  in  the 
story  of  a  vision  of  Ketel  seen 
after  his  decease.  Lubert  Burner,  a 
Brother  who  did  not  long  outlive 
him,  affirmed  that  an  '  ill-disposed, 
good-for-nothing  spirit '  had  appear- 
ed to  him  in  the  very  shape  of  Ketel, 
sharply  reproving  him  for  trusting 
in  the  prayers  of  Saints  rather  than 
in  God,  and  promising  him  an 
entrance  into  heaven  without  passing 
through  purgatory;  since  through 
fervent  charity  he  had  remained 
with  the  Brothers  and  Sisters,  serv- 
ing them  in  peril  of  death.  To  us 
the  words  of  the  apparition  appear 
more  reasonable  thim  the  horror  they 
inspired  in  the  good  Lubert,  ac- 
customed tothinkhumanintercessors 
needful  between  himself  and  the 
Heavenly  Father.  Doubtless  some 
unconscious  memory  of  the  words 
of  the  living  man  had  helped  to 
shape  and  colour  this  feverish  vision 
of  him  after  death. 

Of  very  different  mould  was 
Gerard  Zerbolt,  the  Scripturarius^ 
or  Librarian.  This  Brother  had  his 
being  among  books,  so  that  much 
watdifulness  on  the  part  of  the 
Rector  was  required  to  keep  him 
properly  alive  to  the  duty  of  eating. 
Yet  the  absent-minded  student  was 
possessed  of  excellent  practical  sense, 
which  he  displayed  not  only  in  a 
vigorous  defence  of  the  Brotherhood 
against  their  monkish  slanderers, 
but  in  two  treatises  still  worthy  of 
attention,  in  which  he  earnestly  and 
eloquently  pleaded  that '  the  Bible 
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might  be  read  and  the  Prayers  of 
the  Ohurch  said  in  a  language  which 
the  people  understood.'  Of  such 
various  character,  yet  bound  to- 
gether by  one  spirit  of  devotion, 
were  the  men  among  whom  k  Kempis 
passed  those  critical  years  of  life  in 
which  character  is  fixed  and  a  career 
chosen.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
sudden  removal  of  so  many  friends, 
and  the  lingering  illness  in  which 
he  himself  seemed  long  to  hover  on 
the  verge  of  the  mighty  Unseen, 
were  strong  influences  in  determining 
his  choice  of  an  entirely  religious 
life. 

To  this  period  may  be  referred,  at 
least  in  part,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
autobiography  called  the  Soliloquy 
of  a  Swdy  breathing  a  deep  distaste 
for  the  things  of  earth  and  a  long- 
ing not  less  deep  for  perfect  holiness. 
Under  the  stress  of  such  feelings,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  determined  to 
renounce  for  ever  the  worldly  joys 
which  he  had  never  tasted,  and  de- 
parted from  Deventer  to  enter  on  his 
five  years'  probation  as  a  Caiion 
Begular  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  new 
and  poor  monastery  of  Mount  St. 
Agnes.  'Blessed,'  said  a  Kempis, 
'  is  he  who  has  lived  long  and  well  in 
the  same  place,  and  made  a  happy 
end.'  It  was  a  kind  of  blessedness 
he  was  to  taste  in  its  fulness ;  for 
during  seventy-two  years  the  little 
monastery  was  his  home,  and  there 
his  honoured  life  came  to  a  most 
peaceful  end.  At  the  time  of  his 
admission  John  k  Kempis,  his  elder 
brother,  had  during  a  year  and  a 
half  ruled  the  little  community  as 
Prior,  and  like  a  true  disciple  of 
Gerard  Groote  had  himself  worked 
with  bod  and  trowel,  with  spade  and 
hoe,  at  the  buildings  as  they  rose, 
and  in  the  fields  as  they  were  marked 
out  at  his  bidding. 

Mount  St.  Agnes,  which  stood 
on  a  very  gentle  elevation  in  the 
rich  Bhine  country,  did  not  re- 
semble   at    all    the  stately  abbeys 


and  priories  familiar  to  our  imagi- 
nation, for  it  presented  only 
the  aspect  of  a  rather  large  farm- 
stead,  to  whose  scattered  buildiogs 
a  little  church  had  been  added,  and 
one  of  whose  fields  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  cemetery.  Its  inmates 
followed  the  mild  rule  of  St  Augus- 
tine, addingtheretocertain  Preacripts 
of  Gerard,  among  which  we  may 
notice  the  characteristic  oonunands 
— 'freely  to  protest  against  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  both  the  clergy 
and  laity  as  occasion  should  offer, 
and  to  endeavour  to  win  them  to  a 
better  life ; '  and  '  not  to  accept  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  or  worldly 
gain,  but  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God  freely.'  Also  no  one  was  to  be 
admitted  who  was  not  willing  to 
labour  with  his  hands  for  his  living. 
Therefore  the  clerics  continued  their 
toils  as  copyists,  and  the  lay  brethren 
practised  such  handicrafts  as  weav- 
ing, shoe  and  basket  making,  and 
pottery,  while  all  shared  in  the 
necessary  farm  and  garden  work. 
With  these  occupations  Thomas 
combined  the  constant  writing  of  the 
devotional  works  which  have  made 
his  name  famous,  and  in  which 
we  see  mirrored  that  intense  inner 
life  so  full  of  aspiration,  that  con- 
stant and  successful  struggle  for 
conformity  to  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer.  Also  from  month  to 
month  and  year  to  year  he  recorded 
the  simple  incidents  of  life  in  the 
community,  by  which,  in  spite  of  the 
writer's  modest  self-suppression,  we 
can  trace  how  flowed  the  quiet  cur- 
rent of  his  outer  existence. 

Very  few  indeed  are  the  notice- 
able events  of  that  long  life.  It  is 
evident  that  the  novice  was  not  free 
from  natural  longings  for  the  life  he 
had  forsworn,  and  these  he  has  em- 
bodied in  pathetic  words  that  vividly 
recall  the  language  of  the  Imitation: 
lamenting  how  by  *  inordinately 
following  created  things'  he  had 
lost  the  God  Whom  he  was  'made 
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to  love  and  enjoy';  how  he  had 
readily  assented  and  yielded  to 
vanity  and  forsaken  Him  Who  is 
Truth.  Thus  the  youth  tormented 
himself  for  having  yielded  to  long- 
ings for  earthly  hliss,  only  too 
natural  in  one  who  had  never  really 
known  it.  An  anecdote  related  in 
the  ImUcUion  is  supposed  to  enclose 
a  fragment  of  autohiography  relating 
to  this  period.  '  A  certain  person ' 
in  anjdety  of  mind,  wavering  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  prostrated 
himself  before  an  altar  in  the  church, 
saying,  *0,  if  I  could  but  know 
that  I  should  still  persevere ! '  when 
an  inward  voice  from  Crod  spoke  to 
him  thus:  'If  thou  didst  know 
this,  what  wouldst  thou  do?  Do 
now  what  thou  wouldst  then  resolve 
to  do,  and  thou  shalt  be  secure 
enough.'  And  when,  cheered  by 
this  Divine  message,  he  betook 
himself  to  present  and  practical 
obedience,  his  anxiety  for  the  future 
was  removed,  never  to  return. 

In  this  spirit  of  cheerful  trust  the 
young  man,  when  his  probation 
was  expired,  offered  himself  to  re- 
ceive investment  as  a  Canon 
Regular  of  his  chosen  Order,  thus 
locking  behind  him  the  gate  leading 
into  the  stormy  outer  world  from 
which  he  wished  to  flee.  There 
exists  among  his  writings  a  singular 
Vow  of  Renunciation  by  which  he 
'  freely  bound  himself  in  secret '  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  which,  enumera- 
ting with  a  certain  lingering  delight 
and  quaint  minuteness  all  the 
earthly  loves  and  pleasures,  dignities 
and  estates  poss^sed  or  attainable 
by  him,  he  renounces  them  all  and 
for  ever,  binding  himself  to  And  his 
sole  delight  in  God.  It  is  not  for 
us,  surrounded  by  a  large  Christian- 
ized society,  in  which  religious 
fellowship  is  at  once  and  easily 
accessible,  and  to  whom  the  way  of 
holiness  has  been  made  pleasant 
indeed,  to  criticise  in  a  superior 
^Irit  the  asceticism  which  colours 


the  renunciation.  The  days  in  which 
k  Kempis  lived  were  dark  indeed, 
and  to  be  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Churoh  without  partaking  of  their 
deep  corruption  seemed  well-nigh 
impossible.  To  make  such  a  vow 
may  be  easy,  to  keep  it  in  spirit  and 
letter  is  a  task  indeed ;  yet  there  is 
every  evidence  that  he  whose  hand 
traced  it  in  youth  observed  it  faith- 
fully until  extreme  old  age. 

John  a  Kempis  was  still  ruling  as 
Prior  when  his  brother  was  invested; 
but  when  a  few  years  after  Thomas 
received  ordination  as  priest^  and 
was  beginning  his  greatest  work, 
another  Prior  had  been  elected.  The 
elder  brother,  having  a  special  gift 
for  organization  and  government, 
was  transferred  from  place  to  place 
to  open  new  Houses,  or  to  preside 
over  those  lately  formed ;  and  when 
he  died  he  was  holding  the  offices  of 
Hector  and  Confessor  to  a  House  of 
Sisters  of  the  Common  Life  who 
had  also  entered  the  order  of  St 
Augustine.  For  Gerard  Groote  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  his  female 
converts,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
his  paternal  house  in  Deventer,  as  a 
home  where  devout  maidens  and 
widows  might  live  in  community 
and  support  themselves  by  womanly 
work;  and  a  stricter  Order  had  been 
also  framed  for  certain  chosen  mem- 
bers of  the  Sisterhood.  As  apparent- 
ly they  did  not  interfere  with  educa- 
tion, their  part  in  the  movement  is 
a  very  insignificant  one. 

One  great  storm  appears  to  have 
broken  the  outward  tranquillity  of 
k  Kempis's  life,  which  seems  other- 
wise to  have  lapsed  in  sunny  silence, 
like  a  Midsummer  day.  The  miseries 
and  sins  of  Europe  had  reached  a  hide- 
ous height;  the  Council  of  Constance, 
assembled  to  heal  the  distractions  of 
the  Westei*n  Churoh,  stained  itself 
with  the  blackest  guilt  by  the  murders 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ; 
and  the  long,  relentless  wars  of 
religion  which  ensued,  in  which  the 
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popular  party  in  Bohemia  fought  at 
once  for  vengeance  and  for  freedom 
of  worship,  were  not  yet  ended  in 
1471,  the  year  of  k  Kempis's  death, 
though  the  Papacy  and  its  sup- 
porters resorted  to  the  most  savage 
measures  of  repression.  There 
hefell  also  the  earth-shaking  calamity 
of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  while  Latin  Christendom  stood 
by  with  folded  arms ;  but  these  por- 
tentous events  leave  hardly  a  trace 
in  the  writings  of  k  Kempis.  Of  so 
little  value  as  negative  evidence  is 
the  silence  of  a  contemporary  chron- 
icler as  to  vast  historical  events. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the 
Brotherhood  at  Mount  St.  Agnes 
was  itself  dragged  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  strife ;  and  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  it  does  much  to  explain 
why  the  Eeformation  when  it  came 
was  necessarily  fatal  to  the  quiet, 
hard-working  Brotherhoods  that  had 
done  so  much  to  pave  its  way.  A 
disputed  election  to  the  see  of 
Utrecht  was  the  apple  of  discord 
on  this  occasion;  the  Chapter  of 
Utrecht,  exercising  its  undoubted 
rights,  which  were  of  a  quite  unique 
character,  had  elected  one  candidate ; 
the  reigning  Pope  upheld  another. 
The  Estates  of  Utrecht  forbade  any 
one  to  receive  the  Papal  nominee  as 
a  temporal  ruler;  the  Pope  excom- 
municated the  popular  candidate 
with  all  his  supporter?,  and  laid  the 
whole  diocese  under  an  interdict 
With  apparently  no  attempt  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
guided  only  by  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  their  vows  had  made  binding 
on  them,  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine  at  once  ceased  from 
their  singing  in  churches  and  other 
public  ministrations,  and  no  remon- 
strances from  their  exasperated 
follow-citizens  could  change  their 
attitude  while  the  interdict  lasted. 
At  the  end  of    a  year  they  were 


offered  the  alternative  of  resuming 
their  public  duties  or  of  going  forth 
into  exile ;  the  country  would  tole- 
rate their  resistance  no  longer.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  hesitated. 

In  1429  the  community  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes,  of  which  Thomas  was 
now  Sub-Prior,  wended  its  way,  a 
pathetic  little  procession,  down  the 
slopes  of  their  beloved  fields  towards 
the  searcoast,  where  they  took  ship 
and  passed  into  Friesland,  to  a 
House  of  their  Order.  They  re- 
mained in  exile  three  years;  and 
during  that  period  Thomas  a  Kempis 
had  to  endure  the  only  personal  be- 
reavement which  has  a  place  in  his 
chronicles :  John  k  Kempis,  bis 
elder  brother,  passed  away  after  a 
lengthened  illness;  the  Brethreo, 
more  human-hearted  than  some  later 
imitators  of  their  associate  life,  de- 
puted Thomas  to  visit  him  in  hLs 
sickness,  and  the  brothers  were 
together  upwards  of  a  year.  A  new 
Pope  removed  the  Interdict,  and 
installed  the  rightfully-elected  Bus- 
hop.  So  passed  away  the  one  cloud 
which  shadowed  the  life  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis ;  it  is  a  significant  occur- 
rence, and  shows  a  flaw  in  the 
wisdom  of  those  arrangements  by 
which  Gerard  Groote  had  hoped 
to  secure  the  stability  of  his  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  vowed  obedience  of  his  canons 
to  the  Holy  See  lay  the  seeds  of  their 
future  ruin ;  though  Luther  himself 
admired  their  spirit,  vainly  wishing 
that  all  monasteries  could  have  been 
such  as  these.  A  Kempis,  on  bis 
return  to  Mount  St.  Agnes,  was  first 
made  Procurator  or  Steward  (*  the 
office  of  Martha,'  he  calls  this  new 
position).  It  seems  that  the  gentle 
mystic  had  abundant  good  practical 
sense,  and  performed  his  duties  well; 
but  he  was  soon  replaced  in  the 
office  of  Sub-Prior,  which  somehow 
had  been  forfeited  during  his  exile, 
and  his  elevation  to  this  post  is  the 
last  noteworthy  incident  in  his  life, 
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though  it  was  yet  prolonged  for 
twenty-three  years.  In  the  quiet, 
holy  autumn  of  that  life  he  exercised 
a  strong  influence  on  many  young 
enquiring  minds,  attracted  hy  the 
singular  charm  of  the  De  Imiialione 
Christie  which  he  had  now  com- 
pleted, and  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated. Among  these  admiring  dis- 
ciples was  none  more  strongly 
attracted  or  more  deeply  impressed 
by  k  Kempis's  writings  and  conver- 
sation, than  the  celehrated  John 
Wessel.  In  Wessel's  writings, 
Luther,  a  century  later,  found  to 
his  great  satisfaction  his  own  views 
anticipated  and  enforced.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  iconoclast  in 
this  young  admirer  of  k  Kempis, 
and  he  did  not  always  receive  that 
gentle  saint's  admonitions  in  un- 
(|uestioning  submission ;  so  the 
daring  and  candid  youth  did  some- 
thing to  clear  away  certain  super- 
stitious growths  which,  like  creep- 
ing mosses  and  lichens  in  the  cold 
damp  shadow  of  the  cloister,  had 
overspread  the  mind  of  his  revered 
friencL 


We  cannot  claim  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis as  a  Protestant ;  his  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  natures,  instinctively 
devout,  that  take  no  heed  of  the 
form  or  ornamenting  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  Bread  of  Life  is  offered 
to  them,  but  at  once  appropriate  the 
heavenly  food.  Such  pass  through 
the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  blind 
and  deaf  to  its  splendours  or  its 
poverty,  and  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  buy  and  sell,  and  profane  the 
sanctuary  by  their  sordid  chaffering: 
their  eyes  and  hearts  are  turned 
to  the  Veil  which  screens  from  them 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  their 
devout  vision  a  mystic  glory  reveals 
itself  burning  through  the  sacred 
folds.  They  are  not  of  the  material 
which  makes  reformers;  but  God 
has  HLs  own  work  for  them  to  do ; 
and  perhaps  none  of  His  workmen 
have  accomplished  in  silence  and 
humility  more  true  and  lasting  ser- 
vice for  Him  than  the  recluse  who 
died  in  the  fulness  of  years  in  his 
cell  at  Zwolle.  For  him  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  has  found  no  place 
in  its  calendar  of  saints. 


THE  BAMPTON  LECTURE  FOR  1881.* 
BY  THE  REV.  T.  OGDEN  TAYLOR. 


A  RECENT  contributor  to  the  Lancet 
paints  an  exceedingly  gloomy  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  religious 
thought  amongst  us : 

*  The  field  of  our  literature  is  literally 
covered  with  writings  of  a  sceptical  and 
negative  tendency;  the  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  religion  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing greater,  its  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
the  community  more  and  more  visible, 
and  men  are  beginning  to  wonder  where 
we  are  to  look  for  help  from  a  future  of 
faithlessness  and  Atheism.  The  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  the  principle  of  evolution, 
for  the  most  part  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  attitude  of  prominent  men  of 
Kience  towards  matters  religious,  have 


not  failed  to  spread  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  of  almost 
all  classes  of  society ;  and  it  has  gradually 
come  to  be  supposed  that  faith  in  God, 
the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  are  concep- 
tions of  an  uncultivated  and  bygone  age, 
and  no  longer  tenable  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  science.' 

This  picture,  we  think,  is  painted 
in  too  dark  colours;  still,  there  is 
enough  of  truth  in  it  to  sadden  us. 
It  witnesses  to  the  wide  prevalence 
of  unbelief,  and  to  the  necessity  for 
Christians  to  be  men  of  war.  The 
main  positions  of  our  Faith  are  being 
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vigorously  and  persistently  assailed. 
Apologetic  tasks  are  forced  upon  us 
by  the  conditions  of  the  age.  And 
when  any  one  who  is  specially 
equipped  for  the  warfare  is  willing 
to  place  himself  at  the  front  of  the 
battle,  we  cannot  but  rejoice. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth  we  have  a 
scholarly  and  skilled  controversialist, 
who  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  apologetics. 
His  lectures  are  able  and  timely,  and 
will  take  no  mean  place  in  the  series 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive, 
and  will  be  a  stimulus  and  guide  to 
further  reading  on  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal.  They  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
Christian  religion  alone  is  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  life ;  and  that  it 
possesses  an  indestructible  vitality. 
Whether  assailed  by  philosophic 
speculations,  or  brought  into  com- 
petition with  other  religious  systems, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  former 
point  is  touched  upon  but  inci- 
dentally, the  latter  is  the  chief  thesis 
of  the  lectures. 

The  science  of  Comparative  Ee- 
ligion  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
quite  recently  that  such  a  science  has 
been  possible.  But  while  it  is  not 
able  to  hoi^st  of  a  history  full  of 
noble  achievements,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  important  future 
awaiting  it.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
various  families  of  mankind  is 
rapidly  increasing;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  our  increase  of  knowledge  in 
this  direction  do  we  become  more 
conversant  with  the  religions  of  the 
world.  By  the  persevering  labours 
of  men  of  eminent  ability  a  flood  of 
light  is  being  poiured  upon  the  re- 
ligions of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  India  and  China.  And  now 
these  old  religions  are  disputing  the 
claims  of  Christianity  to  supremacy. 
There  is  amongst  them  a  struggle 
for    existence.     As  Christians,   we 


need  not  contemplate  the  issue  with 
alarm.  If  in  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  physical  world  there  is  such  a 
law  operating  as  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  that  law  guarantees  for 
Christianity  a  position  of  ultimate 
supremacy.  For  whether  we  con- 
sider its  intrinsic  vigour  or  its 
adaptation  to  its  environments, 
Christianity  is  the  fittest  religion. 
Frequent  perusal  of  these  lectures 
has  strengthened  us  in  this  convic- 
tion. Contemplating  '  the  beautiful 
form  of  Christianity'  here  put 
before  us,  we  have  seen  in  it  *  the 
one  normal  or  standard  religion  of 
the  human  race.' 

The  first  lecture  is  introductory, 
and  contains  some  opportune  re- 
marks on  the  prevalence  and  causes 
of  unbelief.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
admits  that  the  theological  outlook 
is  dark,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  future  coui*se  of  events 
with  any  decree  of  certainty.  In 
his  view  the  causes  of  unbelief  are 
moral  rather  than  intellectual.  He 
is  not  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  widely- 
received  opinion  that  science  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  infidelity 
of  the  age.     He  writes : 

*I  say  the  moral  causes  of  unbelief, 
because  I  believe  these  to  be  the  iroe 
causes  of  permanent  alienation.     I  am 
speaking  not  of  those  who  really  fight 
with  doubt,  but  of  those  who  acquiesce 
in  unbelief.     It  is  not  so  much  an  obser- 
vation of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  or  a 
belief    in  evolution,  that    makes   them 
deny  miracles,  and  then  deny  God.    It  is 
the  spirit  with  which  they  "obberve  this 
uniformity  and    this  evolution.     Chris- 
tianity has  done  as  much  as  science,  if 
not  more,  to  enforce  the  belief  that  God 
is  a  God  of  order,  and  that  He  makes 
step  follow  step  in  delicate  progression.     | 
But  carrying  with  it  a  spirit  of  love  and 
humility,  it  recognises  in  this  order  and    j 
progress  a  will  to  which  they  are  subject,    i 
and  finds  nothing  strange,  nothing  dv^*    \ 
orderly  in  the  clearer  revelation  of  this    i 
will  from  time  to  time  in  events  which    | 
we  call  miraculous.    To  the  eye  of  faith,    l 
both    nature  and  miracle    are   equally    | 
miraculous,  being  the  expression  of  the    I 
same  Divine  love  and  power.     But  this    | 
is  not  the  case  with  those  whose  moral    I 
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sense  has  been  injured  or  darkened  by 
shocks  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world,  or  by 
selfishness  and  fear  of  the  claims  of 
religion,  or  by  narrow  limitation  of  its 
field  of  view.' 

The  second  lecture  is  on  Biblical 
Theism  contrasted  with  other 
conceptions  of  the  Nature  of  God. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  the  ablest 
and  the  most  instructive  lecture  in 
the  book.  It  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  all  religions, 
namely,  the  nature  of  God.  Keligion 
does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  God 
exists  ;  it  assumes  this  as  a  necessaiy 
postulate.  There  can  be  no  religion 
until  the  idea  of  God  is  granted. 
It  is  no  part  even  of  the  science  of 
religion  to  formulate  an  argument 
or  a  chain  of  arguments  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God ;  and  yet  that 
science  is  rendering  valuable  service 
to  Theism  by  accentuating  the  fact 
that  religion  is  universal.  Even  so 
thorough  an  evolutioniBt  as  Prof. 
Tiele  says :  '  The  statement  that 
there  are  nations  or  tribes  which 
possess  no  religion  rests  either  on 
inaccurate  observation  or  confusion 
of  ideas.  No  tribe  or  nation  has 
yet  been  met  with  destitute  of  belief 
in  any  higher  beings ;  and  travellers 
who  asserted  their  existence  have 
been  afterward  refuted  by  facts. 
It  is  Intimate,  therefore,  to  call 
religion  in  its  general  sense  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon  of  humanity.'* 
A  powerful  theistic  argument  may 
be  built  upon  this  'universal  phe- 
nomenon of  humanity.'  It  shows 
that  belief  in  God  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  human  nature,  and  that 
humanity  can  never  be  explained 
apart  from  the  idea  of  God. 

The  fundamental  question  which 
religion  has  to  answer  is.  What  is 
God  f  Is  He  personal  or  impersonal  ? 
Does  He  stand  in  any  conscious  and 
loving  relationship  to  man,  or  is  He 
unmindful  of  the  sorrows  and 
destiny  of  the  human  race?    The 


religion  which  sheds  the  clearest 
light  upon  these  questions  is  the 
fittest  to  survive,  and  has  the 
strongest  claim  upon  our  allegiance. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  Biblical  concep- 
tion of  GcS  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  religion.  That 
conception  he  derives  from  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  name  made 
to  Moses  on  Sinai  :  '  I  Am  That  I 
Am.'  In  that  name  there  are  con- 
tained the  two  ideas  of  Infinity  and 
Personality:  'I  Am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.'  Here  we  have  the 
assertion  of  God's  will  in  action,  of 
His  regard  for  His  creatures,  and 
desire  to  make  Himself  known  to 
them.  And  this  emphatic  assertion 
of  personal  care  and  loving  interest 
pervades  the  whole  Bible,  and  is 
fundamental  to  the  whole  Hebrew 
and  Christian  conception  of  the 
Divinity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  gone  only  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  to 
ascertain  what  the  Biblical  idea  of 
God  is.  Undoubtedly  Moses  and  the 
Psalmists  and  the  Prophets  had  a 
conception  of  God  far  in  advance  of 
the  theistic  views  which  dominated 
other  forms  of  religion;  but  the 
chief  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  Himself  to  the  world  was  in  Christ. 
*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  Which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath 
declared  Him.'  *  He  that  hath  seen 
Me,'  says  Christ,  'hath  seen  the 
Father.'  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
Biblical  Theism  for  any  one  to  con- 
centrate attention  exclusively  upon 
a  preparatory  and  incomplete  revela- 
tion. The  Bampton  Lecturer,  by 
this  procedure,  has  considerably 
weakened  his  own  cause.  In  the 
conception  of  God  from  which  he 
argues,  he  finds  no  room  for  the  idea 
of  Divine  Fatherhood.  And  any 
thought  of  Gud  in  which  this  idea 


♦  Outlinet  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Beliffioni,  p.  6. 
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does  not  find  a  prominent  place, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  doing  full 
justice  to  the  Biblical  conception  of 
God.  The  idea  of  Infinite  Person- 
ality is  lofty  and  sublime,  and  for 
that  reason  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  idea  of  Divine  Father- 
hood. The  former  idea  inspires  us 
with  awe,  but  the  latter  awakens 
within  us  filial  revei-ence  and  trust 
and  love.  Perfect  Fatherhood,  and 
not  Infinite  Personality,  is  the  mot-t 
conspicuous  thought  in  our  Lord's 
teaching  respecting  Qod. 

But  if  the  Bible  viewed  Cod 
simply  as  Infinite  Personality  with- 
out recognising  the  idea  of  Perfect 
Fatherhood,  its  theistic  conception 
would  then  be  far  in  advance  of 
non-Christian  systems.  In  the 
revelation  made  to  Mosan  we  have 
two  apparently  irreconcilable  idens 
in  combination — infinity  and  per- 
sonality. All  other  systems  havo 
failed  to  unite  these  ideas.  Some- 
times they  have  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  idea  of  infinity,  at  other 
times  on  that  of  personality;  but 
they  have  been  incapable  of  com- 
bining the  two.  Pantheism  gives 
undue  emphasis  to  the  idea  of 
infinity,  and  anthropomorphic  Deism 
to  that  of  personality;  Pantheism 
and  Deism  are  clearly  antithetical 
forms  of  error.  *  They  may  be  said 
to  stand  on  the  extreme  left  and 
right  of  the  central  truth.'  What 
one  asserts  the  other  denies.  In 
their  mutual  negation  they  leave  us 
without  Cod. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not  attempt 
to  give  anything  like  a  complete 
description  of  the  various  types  of 
erroneous  doctrine  concerning  Cod; 
but  he  maintains  that  they  are 
all  tinged  with  either  a  pantheistic 
or  a  deistic  colouring.  The  chief 
examples  of  pantheistic  religion  are 
to  be  found  in  India  and  Egj'pt. 
India  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
birth-place  of  Pantheism.  The 
Tiflntheistic  view  of  God  by  which 


some  of  the  ancient  religions  are 
characterized,  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  attracted  by  all  kindf^ 
of  fanciful  and  wild  speculations,  but 
it  is  utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  human  heart. 
Placed  side  by  side  with  the 
Scriptural  conception  of  Gody  its 
poverty  is  at  once  apparent,  and  it 
heems  very  likely  to  perish  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  PantheLsm 
would  be  a  miserable  substitute  for 
t  he  living  Cod  of  the  Bible.  Postula- 
ting the  existence  of  but  one  eternal 
and  in6nite  Substance,  of  which  all 
things  that  exist  are  but  modifica- 
tions, with  no  permanent  individual 
existence,  it  is  destructive  of  the 
ideas  of  personality,  free-will,  and 
moral  obligation.  It  can  make  no 
real  distinction  between  Grod  and 
the  universe.  God  is  all,  and  all  i*^ 
God.  In  such  a  conception  of  God 
as  this  there  is  nothing  that  can 
give  us  comfort,  inspiration,  or 
guidance.  And  thus  all  panthei^stic 
religions,  in  the  first  article  of  their 
creed,  fall  unspeakably  below  the 
Christian  religion.  The  condition 
of  those  who  embrace  them  is  well 
depicted  by  our  author : 

•Thus,  for  the  Pantheist,  if  he  be 
really  consistent  and  logical,  the  whole 
of  liife  and  Nature  is  but  a  meaningless 
vision  from  which  all  will  and  purpo^ 
arc  removed.  He  has  nothing  final  before 
him,  either  to  hope  or  to  fear.  If  he  be 
a  man  of  higher  type  of  mind,  the  best 
that  he  can  do  is  to  sit  down  in  ecstatic 
contemplation  and  adoration  of  some- 
thing— he  knows  not  what.  If  he  be- 
longs to  a  lower  order,  he  plunges  into 
every  form  of  enjoyment  or  worldly  pur- 
suit, into  mere  materialism  and  secnlaritr- 
He  is  like  a  sailor  without  a  definite  port 
to  steer  to.  sometimes  eagerly  pursuing 
this  or  that,  sometimes  idly  drifting  with 
the  current;  sometimes  wildly  sensual, 
sometimes  fantaatically  refined;  some- 
times eager  for  knowledge,  sometimes 
curious  in  asceticism ;  but  in  every  case 
without  principle,  and  without  determina- 
tion.* 

The  opposite  heresy  is  designated 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  '  anthropomor- 
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phic  DeLsm/  because  it  thinks  and 
speaks  of  God  as  though  He  were  a 
magnified  man.  While  Pantheism 
identifies  Qod  with  the  universe. 
Deism  wholly  separates  Him  from 
it.  The  God  of  Deism  is  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  Himself,  and 
will  not  allow  that  happiness  to  be 
disturbed  by  concerning  Himself 
with  the  perplexity,  the  sorrows  and 
destiny  of  men. 

Deism  has  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  much  of  the  speculation 
aDd  religious  thought  of  the  world, 
and  especially  upon  Confucianism, 
the  great  religion  of  China.  Viewed 
on  its  ethical  and  active  side, 
Confucianism  is  worthy  of  earnest 
admiration.  Its  moral  sense  is  acute 
and  strong.  It  has  formulated  a 
code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct  in  its  minutest 
details,  as  well  as  in  its  broader 
features.  In  many  of  its  precepts 
there  seems  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ.  On 
m:iny  points  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  Confucianism 
and  Christianity.  But  even  when 
it  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  Confucianism  is 
cold  and  unsatisfying.  It  is  sadly 
deficient  in  moral  motive  power,  and 
in  'the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.' 
Its  moral  precepts  are  like  a  marble 
8tatue,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
without  soul  or  life.  And  the  in- 
sufficiency of  its  moral  system  arises 
from  its  defective  view  of  God.  It 
conceives  of  God  as  a  great  Lawgiver, 
and  not  as  a  tender  Father,  intensely 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of' His 
children.  Kemoving  Him  from  the 
afiairs  of  men,  it  can  know  nothing 
of  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Prtalmist 
when  he  exclaimed,  'The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.' 
Human  life  never  becomes  so  sacred 
and  dignified,  so  full  of  noble  achieve- 
ments and  spiritual  loveliness,  as 
when  it  derives  its  strength  and  in- 
spiration from  the  vision  of  an  ever- 


present  and  ever-loving  Father ;  but 
China  never  rises  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  vision.  Professor  Flint 
justly  says : '  Its  God  is  almost  a  void, 
without  depth  or  content,  without 
will  or  affection.  And  hence . .  China 
remains  almost  dead  and  immobile, 
with  its  heart  and  hopes  buried  in 
the  past,  not  only  not  progressing, 
but  not  even  dreaming  of  progress ; 
a  vast  monument  of  the  insufiiciency 
of  earth  without  heaven,  of  moral 
precepts  without  spiritual  faith,  of 
man  without  God;  an  instructive 
and  impressive  warning  to  Europe 
as  to  what  any  gospel  of  positivism 
may  be  expected  to  do  for  her.' 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Biblical  con- 
ception of  God  is  unspeakably 
superior  to  that  of  the  religions  we 
have  considered.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  say  anything  about 
the  religions  of  Greece,  Rome,  or 
IScandinavia.  These  all  belong  to 
the  anthropomorphic  type,  and  in 
their  teaching  are  often  grotesque 
and  revolting.  They  never  teach 
their  votaries  to  approach  God  as 
'  Our  Father  in  heaven.' 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian 
religion  over  every  other  is  seen  also 
in  the  authoritative  and  sufficient 
answer  it  gives  to  the  craving  of  the 
human  mind  for  supernatural  in- 
struction and  enlightenment  The 
next  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
vindication  and  illustration  of  this 
truth.  Our  author  maintains  that 
man  naturally  considers  God  as  his 
Teacher  and  Guide.  This  is  the  truth 
which  underlies  and  explains  the 
revelations  which  men  have  drawn 
from  external  nature,  from  signs 
and  omens  and  sacrifices,  from 
oracles  and  divinations.  The  sam^ 
truth  finds  expression  in  the  beliet 
that  the  gods  have  come  down  to 
men  in  human  form,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  adherents  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions  regard  their  sacred 
books  as  inspired.  Each  one  of 
these  points  is  treated  in  a  scholarly 
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style,  and  is  enlivened  by  a  wealth 
of  illustration.  The  wiser  men 
among  the  heathen  were  convinced 
of  the  insufficiency  of  these  supposed 
revelations.  They  turned  away 
from  them  with  profound  dis- 
appointment, which  not  unfre- 
quently  deepened  into  despair. 
They  felt  that  the  darkness  and 
uncertainty  by  which  they  were 
menaced  could  not  be  dispersed 
unless  God  were  to  speak  to  them  in 
a  clearer  and  stronger  voice.  We 
need  not  illustrate  this  truth  by 
quoting  the  plaintive  confessions  of 
weakness  and  ignorance  that  were 
wrung  from  men  so  distinguished 
for  mental  strength  as  Socrates  and 
Plato.  The  general  history  of  hea- 
thenism witnesses  to  the  futility  of 
all  efforts  to  find  God  in  oracles, 
portents,  etc.  Non-Christian  reli- 
gions, it  is  true,  witness  to  the 
strength  of  the  religious  impulse  in 
man,  but  they  equally  witness  to 
the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  to 
deal  with  the  great  problems  of 
religion.  Whatever  benefits  they 
bestow  upon  man,  they  leave  un- 
satisfied his  craving  for  definite  and 
authoritative  instruction  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion 
and  morality. 

But  in  the  Kevelation  of  the  One 
Beligion,  *  which  is  the  mirror  of 
the  incomprehensible  and  inexhaus- 
tible fulness  of  God,'  we  are  supplied 
with  the  truth  which  other  religions 
have  failed  to  give.  Christian 
Bevelation  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth  under  two  aspects, 
namely,  as  Ideal  and  Practical  Truth. 
As  ideal  truth  it  is  comprehensive, 
mysterious,  inexhaustible;  as  prac- 
tical truth  it  is  authoritative,  defini- 
tive, permanent.  It  is  thus  fitted 
for  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  for  the 
philosopher  and  the  peasant.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  manifold  require- 
ments of  human  nature.  It  gives 
food  to  the  mind,  a  heaven-bom 
impulse  to  the  heart,  and  guidance 


to  the  conduct.  It  sheds  a  clear 
and  steady  light  upon  the  great 
problems  of  human  life  and  deetinj 
— a  light  that  shines  all  the  brighter 
when  contrasted  with  the  conflicting 
speculations  of  philosophy.  *The 
entrance  of  Thy  word  giveth  light ; 
it  giveth  imderstanding  unto  the 
simpla'  'Every  Scripture  inspired 
of  God  is  profitable  for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion which  is  in  righteousness :  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
furnished  completely  unto  every 
good  w6rk.' 

The  fitness  of  Christianity  to  sur- 
vive the  present  struggle  may  be 
further  argued  from  its  adaptation 
to  meet  the  requirements  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  in  man  a  deep  sense  of 
separation  from  God,  and  an  irre- 
pressible craving  to  be  at  one  with 
Him.  This  striving  after  God  is 
not  the  exclusive  characteristic  of 
Christian  nations :  it  is  the  common 
attribute  of  humanity.  In  plaintive 
and  pathetic  tones  it  speaks  to  us 
of  the  sin  and  imperfection  and 
degeneracy  of  the  race.  According  to 
the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution, 
man's  course  has  been  one  of  pro- 
gress from  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
existence ;  but  according  to  heal^en 
mythology,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
Smptures,  it  was  one  of  moral  de- 
terioration. Much  of  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Africans  is  coloured  and  moulded 
by  the  belief  in  a  golden  age,  when 
men  and  the  gods  lived  together  in 
happy  concord.  But  the  golden 
age  has  long  since  closed;  the 
heavens  have  receded  from  the  earth, 
and  man,  forsaken  by  the  gods,  has 
been  left  in  misery  and  sin. 

The  sense  of  sin  is  not  a  creation 
of  Christianity ;  though  Christianity 
has  deepened  it.  Its  weird  and 
profoundly  helpless  form  throws  a 
saddening  and  chilling  shadow  over 
the  literature  of  philoeophies  and 
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religions  anterior  to  Christianity. 
Buddhism  taught  that  humanity 
was  morally  diseased  at  its  very 
}ieart.  Platonism  saw  this  disease 
Issuing  in  death;  while  Parsism, 
with  a  truer  ethical  instinct,  ascribed 
the  moral  disorder  of  the  world  to 
man's  enmity  towards  Qod.* 

But  while  heathenism  was  deeply 
conscious  of  sin  and  of  separation 
from  Grod,  it  knew  not  how  sin 
could  be  forgiven  and  reconciliation 
with  €rod  effected.  Here  it  felt 
it^If  unable  to  deal  with  the  stupen- 
dous problem  with  which  it  was 
confronted.  It  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  gulf  between  man  and 
God,  but  it  was  powerless  to  bridge 
that  gulf.  It  endeavoured  to  do  so 
by  means  of  confession,  lustral 
washings  and  purifications ;  by 
bodily  penances  and  by  sacrifices; 
but  a  sense  of  failure  attended  all 
its  efforts.  Heathenism  left  unsolv- 
ed the  problem  how  union  between 
man  and  God  was  to  be  restored, 
by  what  means  the  return  of  the 
golden  age  could  be  secured. 

But  in  nothing  is  Christianity 
more  successful  than  in  the  answer 
it  gives  to  this  supremely  important 
question.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  was  not  by  human 
but  by  Divine  effort  that  the  chasm 
which  separated  man  from  God  was 
to  be  bridged.  He  Who  was  at 
once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 


man,  took  upon  Himself  the  penalty 
of  our  sin  and  died  in  our  stead* 
Christ  has  '  once  suffered  for  sin ;  the 
Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God.' 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  some  useful 
and  opportune  remarks  on  this 
subject.  He  argues  that  the  atone- 
ment, considered  as  a  gift  of 
Holiness,  is  worthy  of  Crod,  and 
meet  for  the  needs  of  man.  He 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  such  a 
lucid  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  especially  when  the 
aim  of  many  writers  is  to  divest 
Christ's  death  of  its  propitiatory 
significance. 

In  the  last  two  lectures  the  practi- 
cal effects  of  Christianity  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  other  religions 
are  considered.  Measured  by  a 
utilitarian  standard,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  religion  of  Christ 
should  be  deposed  from  its  supremacy. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic. 

We  would  commend  this  deeply 
interesting  volume  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  work  in  the  Mission 
field.  They  will  find  it  of  great 
service  in  many  a  warfaie.  Any 
one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  main  positions  vindicated  in 
these  lectures,  will  be  powerful 
in  conflict,  and  when  the  fight  is 
most  severe  he  will  be  animated  by 
the  certain  hope  of  victory. 


CHARLES  F.  LOWDER  : 

A  SKETCH  OF  MISSION  WORK  Ilf  EAST  LONDON, 
BY  THB  REV.  F.  J.  NANCE,  M.A. 


About  the  time  when  Pusey  and 
Newman  were  stirring  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Charles  Fugb 
Lowder  left  King's  College,  London, 
and    entered  upon    his  University 


course.  Already  he  wasin strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideas  which  prompted 
the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  move 
ment^  and  his  future  life  showed  the 
influence  which  their  teaching  had 
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upim  his  mind.  He  was  born  at 
Bath,  June  22nd>  1820,  his  father 
bein<;  ab  that  time  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  position  as  a  partner  in 
the  old  Bath  Bank.  Both  his 
parents  exhibited  a  form  of  Christian 
life  which  cannot  but  have  had  much 
influence  upon  the  future  of  their 
son.  Thoy  were  described  as  *a 
remarkably  beautiful  couple,'  in 
that  true  sense  of  '  beauty '  which 
bc8p3akb>  nobility  of  character  sancti- 
fied by  grace,  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  physical  beauty; 
and  no  one  could  spend  an  hour 
in  their  company  without  feeling 
refreshed  by  intercourse  with  such 
good  and  winning  people.  The 
influence  of  his  parents  and  his 
entire  home  life  was  clearly  discern- 
ible throughout  his  career.  No 
important  decision  was  come  to 
without  consultation  with  his  parents, 
nor  were  any  of  those  pleasant 
customs  incidental  to  a  pure  and 
ha[)py  family  circle  foi^otten  by 
liim  even  when  close  pressed  by  the 
demands  of  an  Eiist  London  parish. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  letters 
of  the  series  now  before  us  is  one 
which  he  writes  upon  the  occasion 
which  country  people  call  *  Mothering 
Sunday,'  when  it  was  a  custom  for 
absent  children  to  send  a  cake  to 
their  mothers ;  and  this  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  had  upon  his 
hands  the  charge  of  a  considerable 
section  of  a  parish,  together  with  the 
initiation  of  a  Mission  in  St. 
G  Luige  B- i  n-the- East. 

lu  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at 
Oxford  the  famous  tract  No.  XC. 
was  published,  and  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  suspension  of 
Dr.  Pusey.  Whilst  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  those  questions  which 
were  then  so  deeply  agitating 
Oxford  and  the  country  generally, 
a  shadow  was  cast  upon  his  life  by 
his  father's  failure  in  business, 
caused  by  a  too  great  confidence  in 
the    honesty  of   others.     He   was, 


however,  enabled  by  the  kindn&^s 
of  a  friend  to  finish  his  career  at 
Oxford  and  to  take  his  degree. 

Upon  leaving  Oxford,  he  held  ia 
succession  curacies  at  Walton,  ne^ir 
Glastonbury,  and  at  Tetbory,  i!i 
Gloucester.  Whilst  engaged  in  his 
work  at  the  former  place,  he  felt 
strongly  impelled  to  go  abroad  and 
work  as  a  Missionary  in  Netr 
Zealand,  but  the  dependence  of  his) 
parents  upon  him  presented  u 
difficulty  which  was  not  easy  to 
meet,  and  although  anxious  himself 
to  go,  he  was  compelled  to  settle  to 
work  in  England. 

About  this  time  (1851)  the  ofttf 
was  made  to  him  of  his  first  London 
curacy.  This  was  at  St.  Barnabrk?'. 
Shortly  before  this  time  the  Incum- 
bent of  St  Foul's  and  St.  BarnaW 
(Mr.  Bennett)  had  been  obli;,»e<lto 
resign  his  post  on  account  of  ritml- 
istic  practices,  and  the  popul^^r 
excitement  was  still  intense.  He 
himself,  writing  of  the  riots  there, 
says  of  the  church,  '  Durin^j  the 
whole  of  that  memorable  yeir  it 
was  only  held  as  a  beleaguered  oltr 
is  held  by  armed  men,  against  the 
violence  of  enemies  who  battere^l 
at  the  doors,  shouted  through  the 
windows,  hissed  in  the  aisles,  and 
essayed  to  storm  the  chancel  gates.' 
Some  of  the  stories  which  he  tells  of 
this  time  are  amusing.  'On  one 
occasion  a  respectable  Irish  ckr^' 
man  sought  him  in  the  vestiy,  and 
appealed  to  him  in  anger  against 
one  of  the  vergers,  who,  he  said,  had 
insulted  him  by  imputing  to  him 
Ignorance  of  the  Greek  Alphabet' 
Mr.  Lowder  enquired  how  the  Greek 
alphabet  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  refusal  to  be  seated  during  divine 
service,  which  was  the  verger's 
complaint  against  him.  *  Well,  Sir,'he 
answered,  •  it  was  just  this  way: 
being  in  London  for  the  exhibition, 
I  came  to  see  St.  Barnabas',  and  if 
I  had  taken  a  seat  I  wouldn't  have 
seen  a  bit,  so  I  just  wanted  to  walk 
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x>and,  through  the  crowd,  and 
examine  it  at  my  ease.  This  man 
lere  kept  harrying  me  about  taking 
&  seat,  and  thenlsaidtohim  plainly, 
''  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves 
to  be  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary 
here  ?  For  there,"  said  I  (pointing  to 
the  keystones  of  the  chancel  arch) 
"  aren't  they  the  very  letters  V.  M  ?  *' 
**  No,  Sir, "  replied  he;  " . .  it's  you . . 
that  should  be  ashamed  not  to  know 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  when  you  see  them." '  This 
gentleman  was  pacified  upon  its 
lieing  clearly  shown  to  him  by  Mr. 
Lowder  th?it  the  letters  were  really 
Alpha  and  Ome^,  not  Y.  M. 

The  ritual  at  St.  Barnabas',  which 
called  forth  such  opposition  was 
certainly  of  a  very  *high'  character, 
though  probably,  considering  the 
extent  to  which  such  matters  have 
advanced  during  recent  years,  it 
would  not  be  much  beyond  the 
'moderate'  Kitualistic  services  of 
today. 

During  Mr.  Lowder^s  stay  at  this 
place  the  state  of  East  London  was 
brought  before  the  minds  of  several 
of  the  parish  clergy,  and  they 
dctp.rmined  upon  commencing  a 
Mission  in  St.  George's.  Before  he 
left  to  take  up  his  permanent 
r^idence  at  the  Mission,  an  event 
happened  which  may  serve  as  an 
indication  of  one  side  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  has  left  so  deep 
a  mark  upon  the  face  of  East  Lon- 
don. During  the  struggle  with  the 
Bishop  as  to  the  degree  of  Bitual  *  to 
he  permitted  at  St.  Barnabas,*  one 
of  the  parishioners  who  was  opposed 
to  the  Ritualistic  form  of  worship 
hecame  a  candidate  for  the  church- 
wardenship.  This  candidature  was 
ptLshed  in  various  ways,  amongst 
others,  by  means  of  a  board  bearing 

a  placard    *  Vote   for ,'  and 

home  by  a  man  'sandwich- wise' 
through  the  street.  To  the  crypt  of 
St.  Barnabas'  there  is  an  under- 
ground passage  from  the  choristers' 


vestry  where  the  boys  occasionally 
'  larked.'  Amongst  these  was  a  cousin 
of  Charles  Lowder,  a  Christ's 
Hospital  boy.  Being  excited  by 
the  sight  of  this  man-carried  placard, 
he  and  the  other  boys  conceived  a 
fierce  desire  to  wage  war  upon  the 
inoffensive  man,  and  entreated  his 
cousin  to  allow  them  to  throw  some- 
thing at  him.  Charles  forbade  them 
to  throw  dirt  or  stones,  but  gave 
them  sixpence  to  buy  rotten  eggs. 
With  these  the  boys  soon  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.  For  his  liiare  in 
this,  which  Bishop  Blomfield  called 
his  'ovation,'  Charles  Lowder  wa.s 
summoned  and  apologised,  and  the 
Bishop  suspended  him  from  his 
office  for  six  weeks. 

This  time  he  employed  in  a  visit 
to  Franca,  where,  at  a  seminary,  he 
fell  in  with  a  Life  of  St,  Vincent  de 
Paid,  which  seems  to  have  inten- 
sified his  longing  to  work  amongst 
the  poor,  neglected  and  miserable 
outcasts  of  the  slums.  About  this 
time  he  writes :  '  The  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  our  population, 
the  appalling  vices  which  prevail  in 
our  large  towns,  and  especially  in 
the  teeming  districts  of  the  metropo- 
lis, the  increasing  tendency  of  our 
people  to  mass  together,  multiplying 
and  intensifying  the  evil,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  meet  it, 
were  enough  to  make  men  gladly 
profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  successfully  struggled 
against  similar  difiiculties.' 

From  this  time  (1856)  until  his 
death  (1880)  the  place  of  his  work 
was  St.  George's  in  the  East.  The 
first  service  which  was  held  is  thus 
described:  'The  two  clergymen, 
with  two  or  three  members  of  the 
choir,  walked  to  a  room  in  a  court 
leading  out  of  Ratcliff  Highway,  and 
here  an  old  servant,  who  still  serves 
the  Mission,  rang  a  bell  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court,  and  a  few 
were  gathered  together.'     This  was 
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the  first  service^  but  before  Mr. 
Lowder  died  he  had  established  an 
independent  parish,  with  extensive 
chciroh  and  school  premises,  as  well 
as  given  off  a  brandi  Mission  which 
was  very  flourishing. 

The  character  of  the  work  which 
Charles  Lowder  had  come  to  do  was 
enough  to  make  almost  any  man 
shrink  back  in  despair.  But  the 
nature  of  the  man  was  'to  go 
straight  on.'  He  has  been  described 
as  '  perfectly  fearless.'  He  needed 
also  to  be  'perfectly  trustful'  to 
face  such  work  as  was  furnished  to 
him  here.    He  writes : 

'The  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
narrow  courts  and  alleys,  as  seen  through 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  fog  and  dust, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  sight  and  sound 
and  smell — scowling,  brutal  faces  of  men, 
degraded  monsters  of  women,  poor  little 
children  half -clad,  except  with  dirt,  with 
naked  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  playing 
in  the  gutter,  many  of  them  stunted, 
half-witted  and  deformed,  and  all  wan 
and  sickly-looking:  the  air  filled  with 
the  bruit  of  quarrels,  shameful  words 
and  curses.  No  mere  passing  experience 
of  such  outside  features  can  give  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  life  that  is 
lived  within,  in  the  wretched  hovels 
which  go  by  the  name  of  home.' 

It  was  amidst  circumstances  of 
which  the  above  is  a  very  faint  pic- 
ture that  Charles  Lowder  laid  him- 
self out  to  work.  And  what  was 
there  in  the  man  to  make  him 
capable  of  accomplishing  such  vast 
results?  A  high  sense  of  duty;  a 
firmness  which  could  go  on  its  way 
amidst  all  kinds  of  opposition;  a 
capacity  to  make  people  love  him  ; 
a  tender  and  sympathetic  heart ;  and 
an  ability  to  induce  others  to  work. 
Of  his  fearlessness  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  it  will  be  clear  to  all 
that  he  would  need  it.  However 
much  we  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  he  adopted,  as  we  read 
nis  letters  and  watch  his  work,  we 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 


love  to  the  Miuster^  and  a  desire  to 
benefit  his  fellow  men. 

The  method  of  his  work  in  SL 
George's  was  hard  living  and  hanl- 
worlong;  and  with  this  all  those 
who  worked  with  him  had  to  com- 
ply. To  trace  the  progress  of  his 
work  to  its  successful  issue  is  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  this  sketch, 
but  we  may  indicate  one  or  two  of 
its  principal  features.  The  most 
prominent  element  in  Mr.  Lowder's 
success  was  his  life.  It  was  not  hi> 
sermons,  but  the  life  which  he  livel 
among  the  people,  which  influenced 
them  and  touched  their  heart?. 
*  Father  Lowder '  meant  all  that  va.« 
good  and  kind  and  helpful;  and 
whether  he  were  standing  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  woman,  or  hold 
ing  cholera-patients  in  his  arms,  or 
rescuing  the  would-be  suicide  from 
her  mad  attempt,  he  was  always  the 
one  to  whom  the  hearts  of  the  people 
naturally  turned. 

One  of  his  most  beautiful  charsi*- 
teristics  was  his  love  for  children. 
He  always  had  a  group  around  hint. 
clinging  to  him.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  came  out  of  the  chnreb 
after  evensong,  and  the  poor  little 
half-clad  children  came  closterin^ 
round  him.  Three  or  four  took 
hold  of  the  corners  and  edge  of  h> 
long  cloak,  and  spread  it  out  like  a 
tent,  while  half-a-dozen  more  crep^ 
underneath,  laughing  and  shoutiDg 
and  struggling.  And  in  this  wav 
he  went  down  the  street,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  two  or  three  coun- 
try parsons  who  had  come  to  see 
what  was  going  on  at  the  church, 
and  who  stood  watching  him  and 
exclaiming,  '  Wliy,  they're  all  round 
him!' 

His  power  of  influencing  othei^ 
to  join  him  in  the  work  was  great ; 
and  he  utilized  his  forces  to  the  best 
advantage.  During  his  residence  at 
the  Mission,  cholera  laid  hold  of  hii^ 
district.  For  long  Father  Lowder 
and  those  who  joined  with  him  in 
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the  good  work,  struggled  against 
this  scourge,  and  by  their  self-sacri- 
tice  and  devotion  did  much  to 
entwine  the  hearts  of  the  people 
around  the  church  which  they 
represented.  He  aimed  in  every- 
thing not  merely  to  get  the  people 
to  worship,  but  to  produce  in  them 
a  real  change  of  heart,  and  ally 
them  on  the  side  of  right.  One 
little  fellow  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
sion was  very  ill,  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Here  this  little  home-sick  child, 
only  nine  years  old,  yet  found  work 
to  do.  He  made  friends  with  the 
men,  and  when  the  Bishop  came  to 
preach  in  the  Mission  chapel  just 
when  he  was  convalescent,  he  col- 
lected a  band  of  eight  big  men,  and 
marched  them  off  to  the  service. 
They  would  not  have  gone  but  for 
this  child.  They  called  him  *our 
little  master.'  One  day  he  was 
tilling  his  mother  of  the  number  of 
deaths  that  had  occurred  in  the 
ward  since  he  was  received.  His 
mother  said,  *  My  dear,  you  ought  to 
y»nty  for  them  when  they  are  dying.' 
He  answered  *  Mother,  I  always  do.' 
The  continued  strain  of  this  very 
arduous  form  of  parish  work,  toge- 
ther with  the  special  strain  of  the 
cholera  season,  told  upon  his 
health.       He     was     also     greatly 


shocked  when  three  of  his  curates 
went  over  to  Bome :  a  result,  how- 
ever, which  he  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen as  the  natural  and  logical 
sequence  of  his  Bitualistic  ex- 
travagances. He  was  obliged 
to  rest  and  leave  home,  and  he 
died  whilst  abroad,  in  September, 
1880.  After  climbing  two  of  the 
Alps  with  some  friends,  who  were 
obliged  to  push  on  faster  than  he 
was  able  to  do,  he  remained  at  a 
small  inn  at  Tell-am-See.  Here  he 
was  taken  ill.  On  the  second  day 
of  his  illness,  two  English  people 
came  to  the  inn,  and  were  told  that 
an  *  English  clergyman  lay  ill  there. 
Would  they  see  him  ? '  The  gentle- 
man had  heard  Father  Lowder 
preach  in  England.  They  took  upon 
themselves  to  nurse  him,  and  com- 
municated with  his  family  at  home, 
but  before  they  could  reach  the 
place  his  spirit  had  quietly  passed 
away.  When  the  news  reached  his 
own  parish,  it  seemed  to  the  people 
too  sad  to  be  true.  Such  a  funeral 
has  not  often  been  seen.  The  poor 
of  his  charge  flocked  to  it  in  thou- 
sands, a  general  holiday  having 
been  taken  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
path  to  Father  Lowder's  grave  in 
Chislehurst  churchyard  is  easy  to 
find,  for  the  tread  of  many  feet 
marks  it  out. 


A    WEIGHING 


of  the  words 
'  universal: 


'CATHOLIC  AND 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  RULE,  D.D. 


I  WISH  to  correct  two  popular  mis- 
takes— that  Catholic  may  mean 
Komifih,  and  that  the  Greek  word 
nadoXiKo^  may  be  adequately  trans- 
luted  in  any  statement  of  our  faith 
hy  the  English  word  universal. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  fancy 
tliat  1  have  anything  new  to  tell 
those  whom  I  desire  to  address,  but 
even  some  of  them  may  not  yet  have 
fully  and  finally  considered  a  sub- 
ject on  which  multitudes  are  unin- 


formed. I  might  possibly,  in  my 
boyhood,  have  been  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  proposers  of  this  change, 
but  I  arrived  at  a  different  con- 
clusion long  ago,  after  careful  study 
and  dispassionate  reflection. 

May  I  be  allowed  one  elementary 
observation  by  way  of  necessary 
introduction.  The  Greek  word  is 
derived  from  a  simple  adjective, 
oXos,  v^holdf  not  lacking  any  of  its 
parts.     To  o\9u  is  that  which  de- 
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notes  the  completeness  of  a  thing 
within  itself,  not  lacking  any  of  its 
ports,  nor  spoiled  of  its  identity  by 
the  introduction  of  anything  ex- 
traneous. It  must  be  distinguished 
from  TO  ficplKov,  which  cannot  be 
whole,  and  is  also  very  different 
from  TO  9rai/,  which  is  the  aggre* 
gate  of  an  unlimited  multitude, 
and  corresponds  with  universal — 
all,  of  every  kind;  absolutely  all 
without  ezduding  any.  That  is  to 
say,  'the  universal  Church'  must 
mean  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians in  the  world ;  but  these  being 
incalculably  various,  and  masses  of 
them  lamentably  corrupt  and  irre- 
concilably different,  this  very 
human  Church  of  Churches  cannot 
afford  any  communion  to  saints,  and 
no  sincere  Christian  can  say  that  he 
believes  in  it.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered holi/. 

But  we  shall  see  presently  that 
catholicity  is  not  predicated  origin- 
ally of  the  Church,  but  of  the  faith  of 
its  members,  and  of  the  religion  they 
enjoy.  The  Church  which  professes 
the  true  faith,  as  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture,  is  the  Catholic  Church. 

Tlie  whole  (to  okov)  of  which  we 
speak  is  therefore  none  other 
than  the  complete  and  admirably 
consistent  body  of  revealed  truths 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
taught  in  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
His  faithful  ministers.  They  teach 
the  people  to  do  whatsoever  He 
commanded  them.  As  regards 
this  entire  body  of  things  to  be 
believed  and  done,  St.  Paul  re- 
minded the  Ephesian  elders  that  he 
had  declared  to  them  tJie  whole 
counsel  of  God. 

The  catholicity,  then,  of  the 
Church  in  which  we  believe,  is  the 
completeness  of  the  Revealed  Truth 
whereof  it  is  the  pillar  and  the 
ground.  It  is  not  totality  of  num- 
bers ;  that  could  not  be  subject  of 
faith.  It  is  not  universality  of  ex- 
it, comprehending  'all  who  profess 


andcall  themselves  Chiistians'  takes 
together— all  Christendom— Aog^ 
lican,  Roman,  Greek,  Russo-Greek, 
Oriental,  Transatlantic — even  ali 
this  is  not  yet  enough  to  be  universaL 
for  the  vast  wastes  of  heathendom 
and  so-called  Islam  have  to  be  re- 
claimed, and  Israel  all  saved,  hefope 
this  Church  can  be  geographicallr 
universal.  But  even  if  the  tiUe  were 
conventionally  allowed  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  called  Chxistiaos,  who 
could  believe  the  testimony  of  tl^ 
universal  Church,  these  heterogene- 
ous multitudes,  the  precious  and 
the  vile,  all  mingled  together  un^ 
eternally  separated  at  the  las^ 
judgment  ? 

But  we  have  now  to  study  the 
language  to  be  employed  in  tk 
solemnities  of  Divine  Worship.  Let 
us  consider  that  some  conscientioas 
individuals,  contemplating  thecfaaii^'9 
of  a  word  in  the  Apostles'  Oxei 
are  dealing  with  a  symbol  of  p«« 
Christian  Faith,anda  form  of  sincere 
confession  written,  to  say  the  lea.>t, 
more  than  fifteen  hundred,  years  ago, 
and  heard  constantly  to  this  day,  as 
it  has  been,  and  is,  pronounced  con- 
sentaneously by  millions.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  examine  how  the 
word  these  brethren  would  adven- 
ture to  change  has  been  from  the 
beginning  understood. 

On  this  point  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  as  will  appear  from  a  ff'^^ 
extracts  which  I  produce  directly 
from  the  originals  and  arrange  in 
order  of  proximate  dates,  so  clearly  ex 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  writers  asio 
require  little  or  no  comment  of  mine. 
On  the  general  use  of  the  word 
Cailwlic,  however,  I  must,  in  fai'* 
ness,  set  down  a  single  note.  In  <^'^ 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  to  whom 
only  I  refer,  I  find  in  their  nse  of  it 
the  primary  meaning  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  have  written 
above ;  but  they  sometimes  also  em- 
ploy it  in  the  sense  of  ^cnero/,  or  even 
universal,  or  it  ^nay  be  aUrComprehen- 
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fire,  as  ^hen,  for  example,  they 
^I^eak  of  the  administration  of 
Divine  Providenoa  But  it  will 
be  seen  how  they  use  the  word  when 
treating  on  the  subject  before  us. 

I  could  bring  some  very  apt 
quotations  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  but  there  have  been  some 
doubts  ns  to  the  integrity  of  their 
tt^xts,  and  therefore  I  refrain  from 
uniDg  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

A.D.  140y  Justin  Marty r,  in  his 
Book  on  the  Monarchy,  says :  ' . .  and 
by  the  contagion  of  iniquity  which 
has  come  from  few  to  many,  in 
wliom  popular  custom  has  obscured 
the  knowledge  of  things  that  are 
fixed  and  immutable :  for  they  who 
first  in  honour  of  princ&s  instituted 
mysteries  and  public  offices  (or 
functions)  induced  oblivion  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion,'   a/itnftnlay  nyv 

A.D.  194,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
(Stromata,  vil),  says :  *  And  in  sub- 
fetanoe,  therefore,  and  as  we  think 
<»f  this  Church,  that  it  is  first  and 
most  excellent,  we  say  that  is  the 
only  ancient  and  Catholic  Church,  in 
tlie  unity  of  one  faith  which  is  from 
it8  own  Testaments  (Old  and  New), 
or  rather  Testament  (all  the  Bible) ; 
one  in  different  times,  when,  by  the 
will  of  God,  it  gathered  by  one  Lord 
them  who  were  already  ordained, 
whom  Qod  predestined,  because  He 
knew  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid,  that  they  would  be 
righteous.'  In  substance  then,  in 
excellence,  and  in  the  unity  of  a  faith 
derived  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  be- 
cause it  consists  of  righteous  persons 
Withered  together  by  One  Lonl  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Church  is  CcUholic. 

A.D.  200,  Tertullian  against  the 
Marcionites  i(ii.  17),  spoils  of  the 
*  Catholic  and  supreme  goodness  of 
Ofd'  (catholicce  et  sumnuK  iUiua 
fMmitatis). 

r.ut,  as  pagan  idolatries  weaken, 
there  is  less  of  Christian  apologetic 
wiiting,  and  errors  multiply  within 


the  Church ;  these  are  called  heresies, 
and  there  is  now  a  strongly  marked 
distinction  between  what  is  lieretical 
and  what  is  ccUholic 

A.D.  306,  Lactantius,  in  his 
treatise  JJe  Vera  Sapientia,  iv.  30. 

*  For  when  Phrygians,  or  Novatians, 
or  Yalentinians,  or  Marcionites,  or 
Anthropians,  or  Arians,  or  any 
others  whom  you  will,  are  named, 
they  who  cease  to  be  Christians, 
having  lost  the  name  of  Christ,  put 
on  human  and  foreign  designations 
{humana  et  externa  vocabida). 
Therefore,  that  only  is  the  Cailwlic 
Church  which  retains  the  true  wor- 
ship. This  Church  is  the  fountain  of 
truth ;  this  is  the  abode  of  faith ;  this 
is  the  temple  of  Qod  ;  if  any  has  not 
entered,  or  has  departed  out  of  it, 
he  is  a  stranger  to  hope  of  life  and 
eternal  salvation.' 

A.D.  325,  The  Council  of  Nicea, 
where  was  framed  the  first  and 
principal  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  remainder  was  added  by  almost 
entirely  the  same  persons,  at  Con- 
stantinople soon  afterwards,  con- 
taining the  sentence,  '  And  I  believe 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.* 

Mark  how  careful  the  Nicene 
Fathers  were  to  distinguish  between 
believing  in  God,  and  believing  the 
Church  wherein  men  could  learn  con- 
cerning God. 

Then  comes  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
(whoever  was  its  author),  in  which 
the  word  Catholic  is  exclusively 
applied  to  the  belief  and  the  religion : 

*  And  the  CatJiolic/aith  is  this,  that 
we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  Unity.' 

Near  this  time  Constantino 
the  Great  wrote  his  letter  to  the 
absent  Bishops,  given  by  Theodoret 
(H.  E.  I.,  9),  in  which  he  says :  '  It 
wafi  the  will  of  God  that  His 
Catholic  Church  should  be  one, 
although  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
dispersed  in  many  dLSerent  places, 
but  the  divided  members  vrcre  alto- 
gether alike  nourished  by  one  Spirit, 
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that  is,  by  the  Divine  will.'  This, 
therefore,  to  the  mind  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  the  source  of  catholicity. 

A.D.  348,  Cyril  of  Jenisalem,  in  his 
18th  Catechesis  for  the  illuminated, 
explains  with  the  utmost  clearness 
why  the  Church  is  callckl  Catholic : 
*  It  is  so  called  because  it  exists  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
habitable  world;  and  because  it 
teaches  tiTt^Aou^  exeeplion  (icaBoXiKw^) 
and  without  ceasing,  that  all  profit- 
able doctrines  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  men  concerning  things  both 
heavenly  and  earthly;  that  it  sub- 
jects them  that  bear  rule  and  them 
that  are  under  their  dominion,  both 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  and 
because  it  universaUy  (KaOoXiicwv) 
heals  and  delivers  from  every  kind 
of  sin  by  which  soul  and  body  is 
afflicted,  and  because  in  it  every 
form  of  what  is  called  virtue,  in 
deed  and  in  word,  and  all  spiritual 
gifts  can  be  gained/ 

Many  other  quotations  of  the 
same  kind  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  them.  They 
agree  in  ascribing  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  which  they  uniformly  call 
CatholiCf  to  all  its  members  having 
one  Head,  being  animated  and 
sanctified  by  one  Spirit,  and  in- 
structed by  the  testimony  (as 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  back  in  the 
second  century  said)  of  one  truth. 
However,  I  will  close  with  what 
was  in  its  time  an  authoritative 
document,  confirmatory  of  the  prim- 
itive and  distinctive  title  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  arose  from 
general  consent,  and  was  justified  by 
an  acknowledged  necessity. 

A.D.  380.  The  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  issued  the  following  law, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,  Tom.  vi. :  *  Cunctoa  hanc 
legem;  ac.  qui  secundum  Apos- 
tolicam  disciplinam,  EvangeUcam- 
que  doctrinann  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spirants  Sancti,  unam  Deitaiem  sub 


pari  majesUUe  ei  pia  irimPii 
credurUj  sequenteSf  Christianom 
Caiholicorum  nomen  jvJjemn 
amplseti,^  *All  who  follow  this  la« 
that  is  to  say,  who  believe  in  o*ji 
Godhead  according  to  the  Apostcii 
discipline  and  Evangelic  doctiisj 
of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spin! 
under  equal  majesty  and  iro]] 
trinity,  we  command  to  be  includ*.- 
under  the  name  of  Cathol:< 
Christians.' 

Imperial  power  enforced  notbim 
new,  but,  under  this  sanction,  v^y 
had  been  for  nearly  three  centoiid 
a  customary  title,  passed  into  a  k^-j. 
right  to  be  indisputably  limited  "a 
those  who  alone  deserved  the  sami 
and  honourable  distinction.  <.h] 
Lord  Himself  had  appointed  th&t&I 
believers  in  His  Gospel  should  t* 
received  into  the  brotherhood  d 
Christians  in  the  name  of  Hie  FAr 
and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Ud\ 
Ghost.  The  AposUe  to  the  Gentil- 
checked  on  its  first  appearance  a  bes 
thenishand  most  injurious  tendi'n^ 
to  regard  Baptism  as  a  rite  coiitpj 
ing  to  the  baptized  the  particaki 
name  of  the  baptizer,  and  to  break  tLi 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church  bvir 
troducing  sectarian  distinctioDi^.  Ti: 
same  Apostleand  his  brethren,cWj 
following  their  Lord  and  Ma5ta, 
often,  perhaps  habitually,  repeats 
the  solemn  benediction  in  the  can! 
of  the  FaJthety  the  Son,  and  the  Hd\ 
Ghost ;  and  no  other  view  of  um 
Qodhead  is  sanctioned  in  tbe  Ne« 
Testament  writings.  The  same  n^ 
of  Catholicity,  although  not  h't4?ralif 
written,  is  substantially  contained 
in  that  mystery  of  godliness  (f /h^'- 
pcm  =  worship)  which  determina 
the  object  of  iJl  Christian  ministr. 
tions  and  the  subject  of  all  Apostolk 
teaching :  *•  God  was  manifest  in  tei 
Flbsh,  justified  in  thb  Spirit,  sbsi 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentik^ 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  d{ 
into  glory.' 

The    idea  of    Catholicity  wbidi 
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irevails  throughout  Chrifitian  aitti- 
[uitj  has  been  happily  reviyed  sinoe 
ihe  Reformatioii  of  nearlylPour  oen- 
•uries  ago,  but  any  one  who  bestows 
in  houPs  thoughtful  attention  on 
hR  customary  use  of  the  word  in 
ihe  Romish  Church,  will  not  fail  to 
wroBive  that  it  utterly  differs  from 
hhi  of  the  wisest  and  holiest 
lieologians  of  the  best  times. 
Catholic  is  now,  at  the  Vatican, 
ind  has  become  more  and  more, 
imong  priests  and  people,  a  mere 
nclesiaBtical  term,  applied  to  offices 
md  things,  and  in  relation  to 
Jie  Bom^  Church,  and  to  that 
?hmt^  only,  always  associated  with 
Komauand  Apostolic.  No  intelli- 
gent person,  as  I  should  think, 
uDODg  ourselves,  fancies  that  the 
vord  in  the  Creed  has  anything 
»  do  with  Popery ;  but,  if  we  could 
possibly  suppress  it,  and  induce  om* 
ellow  Chnstaans  to  believe  that  it 
v&s  iQ  any  way  objectionable, 
^e  should  weaken  our  credit 
x>  the  extent  of  our  success,  and 
lacrifioe  our  own  right  to  be  reputed 
Catholic  Christians;  allowing  that 
lonourable  distinction  to  belong  to 
)he  followers  of  Antichrist.  To  the 
ame  extent  we  should  incur  the 
nistrost,   not  to  say  contempt,  of 


other  Churches  whose  communion 
we  value,  and  should  give  a 
tempoigary  advantage  to  that  re- 
creant portion  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  avowedly  symbolize 
mth  the  Papacy.  This  would  tend 
to  frustrate  the  laudable  intention  of 
thosevery  persons  who  propose  to  blot 
out  Catholic,  who  perhaps  think  Iu)ly 
superfluous,  and  would  venture  to 
say  that  they  believe  in  what  is  now 
the  Universal  Church,  as  really  they 
do  not^  nor  could  they  possibly  accept 
its  teaching,  for  it  has  none  to  give. 
The  relation  of  the  Catholic  to 
the  Universal  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  which  is  familiar 
to  us  all.  We  there  ask  for  the 
Catholic  Church  to  be '  «o  guided  and 
governed. .  .that  aU  who  profeae  and 
oaU  themaelvee  Christia/ns  may  he  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the 
faith  in  unity  of  Spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of 
life.'  Certainly  the  persecutors  of 
those  from  whom  they  differ,  the  apos- 
tates from  primitive  Christianity, 
and  the  disturbers  of  civil  peace  for 
the  sake  of  political  power,  cannot 
remain  in  undisputed  possession  of  . 
the  title  they  claim  to  be  exclusively 
their  own. 


SKETCHES    FROM    LIFE: 

SIMON  JASPER. 

BY  THE  REV.  MARK  GUY  PEARSE. 

CHAPTEB   XII. — *PACK  TO   BACK  AND   BACK   TO   PACK.' 


Ah,  Maister,  whatever  should 
he  ould  dear  and  me  have  done 
nthout  the  love  of  the  Lord  in  our 
learts  I  I  do  very  often  wonder  if 
<ver  there  was  a  happier  couple  in 
he  world  than  the  ould  dear  and 
Da' 

'  Upon  eight  shillings  a  week ! ' 
[  wluspered  to  myself.  Simon 
ither  guessed  my  thought  or 
leard  my  whisper. 


*  Why,  whatever  have  that  got  to 
do  with  it,  Maister?'  he  asked, 
laughing. 

'  A  very  great  deal,  I  should  think, 
Simon.' 

*  W-0-11,'  said  the  old  man  slowly, 
as  his  face  grew  grave  again.  '  So 
it  have,  tew— /or  them  that  do  pay  it. 
I  would  sooner  be  a  laboui^man 
with  eight  shilling  a-week  than  I 
would  ba  that  man's  Maister  with 
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ten  thousand  a  yaar.  But  there — 
there  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  I 
would  change  long  with,  for  that 
matter.  Seeming  to  me,  that  is  the 
blessedness  of  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
When  folks  do  let  the  Lord  have 
His  own  way  with  raun,  they 
haven't  got  to  carry  the  burden  of 
picking  and  choosing  as  to  where 
they  shall  live  to,  and  how  much 
they  shall  get.  To  hear  people 
talking  sometimes  you  would  think 
that  they  was  just  pitchforked  into 
the  world  all  of  a  heap  and  anyhow. 
Why  to  hear  mun  going  on,  you 
would  think  that  things  is  all  put 
together  so  contrairy  as  can  be,  a 
purpose  to  vex  anybody ;  and  that 
W6*m  all  sent  into  the  world  like 
stray  sheep  without  any  shepherd, 
and  with  nothing  to  feed  upon  but 
furze  brakes  and  stone  heaps.  As 
for  any  green  pasture,  that  is  always 
over  the  hedge,  and  you  must  scram- 
ble up  out  of  the  ditch  and  through 
the  brambles  so  well  as  you  can, 
for  there  is  nobody  to  help  'e, 
and  very  likely  it  will  come  to 
nothing  but  rolling  down  again, 
and  perhaps  getting  'pon  your  back 
a-struggling  and  kicking  yourself  to 
death,  for  there's  nobody  to  lift'e  up 
again.  Ah  !  only  let  a  man  come  to 
know  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
doth  take  us  in  His  loving  hands, 
and  that  He  doth  put  us  down  just 
where  He  would  have  us  to  I  Only 
let  anybody  hear  His  blessed  voice, 
"  There,  My  child — that's  where  I 
can  do  best  for  thee,  and  that  is  where 
thou  canst  do  most  for  Me."  Ah  ! 
maister,  it  doth  take  off  the  biggest 
load  from  anybody's  shoulders  when 
they  have  Sr-learnt  that. 

'  The  ould  dear  have  got  a  saying 
that  have  helped  me  oncommon. 
Hundreds  of  times  I  have  heard 
her  say  it,  and  'tis  wonderful  true — 
Pack  to"  Back,  and  Back  to  Pack. 
God  doth  fit  them  to  each  other  like 
He  doth  fit  everything  else.  Seem- 
ing ta  me  why  so  many  folks  is  so 


ufthappy  is  all  along  of  their  tryiof 
to  carry  somebody  else's  pack  tioi 
won't  fit  their  back.  The  ould  dea 
is  right,  maister.  ''Pack  to  buk, 
and  busk  to  pack" — ^if  us  could (»il; 
see  things  a  bit  plain,  and  if  us  onlj 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  ^ 
should  see  that  there  isn't  anybody 
in  the  world  that  we  could  aff^ 
to  change  with. 

^Tis  wonderful    that  folks  don  t 
see  it  tew — for  they'm  ready  to  see  it 
in  everything  else,  how  the  Heavenlj 
Father  doth  make  things  fit,  exactlj. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I've  thoogbt 
about  it    in  the  spring  when  Ti 
seen  the  buds  wrapped  up  in  ti 
rough  brown  coats,  waiting  till 
March  winds  was  over;  and  tl 
there  is  the  dainty  blossoms  o] 
in  April  and  May,  and  there's  tl 
hot  sun  of  summer  coming  to  ri] 
them ;  and  when  I've  anseen  how  G^ 
can  fetch  the  swallows  and  the  cack( 
just  to  the  right  time  when  theie 
plenty  for  them  to  eat;  and  tb 
how  He  doth  teach  them  when*' 
time  to  go  away  again,  and  all 
But  men  and  women  must  go 
fretting    and    worrying  like  as 
nothing  was  right  for  them— nol 
to  teach  them  what  to  do  and  h< 
to  live.     Bless  the  Lord,  it  d( 
make   anybody  hold   up  his 
like  a  king — he  can  walk  the  eaitl 
with  a    firm    step,    when  a 
know'th  that  he  is  just  where 
Lord    would    have   him    to. 
tak'th  the  grumbling  out  of  anyl 
wonderful. 

•  It    don't    end    there,     net 
maister.      When  a  man  do 
that  he  is  the  Lord's  servant, 
ing     to     me    that    a     man 
help  being  glad  in  his    work, 
matter  how  hard    it  is,    nor 
dull.    You    know,    maister,   tl 
isn't  much    but  back-aching 
in     putting    in    'taties ;    but 
anybody    come    to  feel     that 
is  just  where  the  Lord  would  bat 
him  to,  and  that  man  needn*t  eir 
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the  angels  in  Heaven,  I  do  count. 
Ifis,  and  'tis  good  to  think  of  what 
a  labour-man  is  doing  in  God's 
world,  tew— a-helping  to  feed  the 
imngry,  and  to  keep  things  going.' 

The  smile  that  played  about  the 
old  man's  face  grew  into  a  laugh  as 
be  went  on. 

*  Why,  whatever  would  the  great 
folks  do,  the  kings  and  the  learned 
people,  if  somebody  didn't  plough 
for  the  poor  dears,  and  sow  the 
com  and  thrash  the  grain  and  put 
in  tbe  'taties  !  Many  a  time  out  in 
tbe  lonely  field  with  nothing  but  the 
gray  sky  overhead,  and  not  a  sound 
anywhere  but  a  rook  a-cawing  'pon 
the  tree-top,  and  me  all  in  my  old 
smock  and  my  hands  all  mudded  up, 
I've  a  lifted  myself  up  and  said : 
"  I  be  partner  'long  with  you  great 
folks— I  do  help  your  majesty  for 
to  govern,  and  your  learned  folks  to 
tiiink.  We'm  partners,  mind."' 

The  old  dear  nudged  her  husband 
playfully  with  her  elbow,  and 
smiled  at  me  :  '  Yew  never  would 
think  what  conceit  he'th  got  in  en, 
maister.' 

Simon  stayed  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  in  another  tone  went  on 
again,  atone  as  of  quiet  wonder, 
almost  adoration,  as  if  he  were 
praying. 

'fiat  that  isn't  the  half  of  it! 
The  ould  dear  and  me  should  have 
lost  the  happiness  of  our  lives  if 
that  had  been  all.  You  know, 
maister,  when  the  water  there  to 
Mara  was  bitter,  the  Lord  showed 
Moses  a  tree  that  could  make  it 
.'^weet.  Ah  I  bless  His  name,  the 
lx»rd  have  showed  me  that  tree, 
too ;  and  it  doth  sweeten  everything. 
One  look  to  the  Cross  doth  set 
everything  right.  That  do  tell  me 
80  plain  that  the  Lord  doth  love  us, 
that,  seeming  to  me,  nothing  can't 
contradict  it.  When  'tis  the  same 
loving  Hand  that  was  nailed  to  the 
Cross  that  do  lead  us  every  day,  who 
can  doubt  then ! ' 
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There  old  Simon  sat,  his  face  lit 
up  with  gladness  and  hope,  and  his 
lips  moving  in  silent  adoration — a 
picture  of  the  'blessed'  man  that 
*  trusteth  in  the  Lord.'  What  else  in 
all  the  world  could  have  done  for 
him  what  this  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
had  done !  . 

'  And  things  needed  sweetening  a 
bit  sometimes,  maister,  I  can  tell  'e ;' 
the  old  man  went  on  again  in  the 
merrier  strain.  '  I  can  mind  one  day 
when  I  was  to  work  in  there  to 
Dunheved  along  with  a  man  that 
used  to  grow  things  for  the  market. 
I  was  just  working  away  when  there 
oom'th  word  that  I  was  wanted  in  to 
maister's  house.  Well,  I  stuck  my 
shovel  in  the  ground,  and  come  on 
never  thinking  of  any  mischief  at 
all ;  but  so  soon  as  I  got  to  the  door 
I  could  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  Therd  was  the  mais- 
ter and  the  parish  constable,  and  so 
soon  as  I  come  in,  the  policeman 
puts  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
look'th  up  to  the  window  like  as  if 
he  made  sure  that  I  was  going  to 
run  away. 

'  Then  the  maister  begun,  looking 
dreadfully  fierce — "Now,  Jasper," 
he  saith,  ''  we  don't  want  none  of 
your  lies — where  was  you  to  last 
night?" 

*  Of  course  I  was  took  all  won- 
dering, and  I  felt  a  bit  angry  too, 
being  talked  to  like  that.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "if  you  do  think  that  I  be  a  liar, 
whatever  is  the  good  of  asking  me  ?  " 

'Then  he  spoke  a  bit  quieter, 
"  Where  was  you  to,  then  ?  " 

• "  Why,  I  was  home  to  bed.  Sir, 
of  course — ^wherever  else  should  I  be 
to?" 

• "  Well — ^but  what  was  you  doing 
of  in  here  two  o'clock  this  morning?  " 

'  I  turned  all  sick  and  dizzy,  and 
I  dare  say  that  I  looked  guilty 
enough  for  anything. 

' "  What  was  'e  doing  in  here  that 
time  of  night  ?  "  the  policeman  says, 
looking  from  maister  to  me. 
z  2 
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*1  ooiildn't  get  out  a  word  for 
ever  so  long.  At  last  I  stammered 
out  that  I  had  been  home  to  bed  all 
night. 

'  **  Well,  Jasper,  if  you  can  prove 
ity  that  will  be  all  ri^t — ^but  if  you 
can't  you  wuU  go  to  prison ; "  and 
maister  was  looking  fiercer  than 
ever. 

*  Prison  —  'tis  a  ghastly  ould 
word,  maister,  and  'tis  enough  to 
frighten  anybody.  '*My  wife  can 
swear  to  it,  I  says,  trembling  all 
over. 

•"Iss,"  says  the  policeman,  "I 
dare  say  her  wull — folks'  missuses 
will  swear  to  anything.  I  expect 
her  was  yere  long  with  '0.  Tere's 
twenty  head  of  cabbages  missing, 
and  lots  of  things  beside ;  and  yere  s 
a  man  that  swear^th  he  saw '  you, 
Simon  Jasper,  in  yere  this  morning 
two  o'clock." 

'Well,  while  I  was  feeling  all  so 
faint  and  the  room  going  round 
with  me,  it  come  into  my  mind  all 
so  quiet  and  comforting — "Fear  not  ; 
IwiU  hap  thee."  And  I  thought 
that  if  the  Blessed  Lord  loved  me 
so  much  as  to  bear  my  sins,  He 
loved  me  well  enough  to  take  care 
of  my  good  name.  I  felt  like  as  if 
I  could  just  take  hold  of  His  mighty 
hand,  and  in  a  minute  I  was  all  so 
light  and  cool  as  could  ba 

*"Who  saw  me.  Sir,  please?"  I 
says,  looking  up  quite  brave. 

*"Dick  TJglow  did,**  says  the 
policeman. 

'That  was  the  other  man  that 
worked  to  the  place,  and  he  lived 
close  by. 

*"Well,  Sir,"  I  says,  ««I  don't 
know  anything  about  it ;  and  that 
you  will  see  before  very  long." 

*  After  a  bit  maister  told  me  that 
I  might  go  back  to  work  till  Satuiv 
day,  and  if  it  wasn't  all  cleared  up 
by  then  he  should  give  me  in  cus- 
tody. 

*  I  went  back  to  work  feeling  a 
little  bit  down,  of  course — for  I 


couldn't  help  thinking  about  it,  boi 
I  knew  it  would  come  all  ri^ht 
"  Fear  not ;  I  will  help  thee,"  kept 
ringing  in  my  mind. 

•Well,  in  the  evening  I  wa 
coming  home,  and  when  I  got  to  tk 
last  field  there,  I  oould  hear  tbi 
little  lad  singing  away  so  beaotifol 
— and  though  I  couldn't  tell  whal 
he  was  singing,  the  sound  of  hi 
dear  little  voice  did  me  good.  H< 
saw  me  coming  over  the  stile,  ad 
ran  to  meet  me,  limping  along  « 
well  as  he  was  able,  so  I  sat  do^ 
'pon  the  stile  and  put  himonmj 
knee,  he  with  his  little  arms  anmcd 
my  neck.  He  had  got  a  big  hyimh 
book  in  his  hand,  and  as  it  lay  open 
my  eye  caught  sight  of  the  words : 

•*  Gonmut  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  His  hands. 
To  His  snre  truth  and  tender  care, 
Who  heaven  and  earth  commaiKLv^ 

*  I  s'po<«  a  tear  began  to  creep  k 
the  comer  of  my  eye,  for  the  little 
fellow  he  kissea  me  and  be 
saith — 

'  "  Father,  hear  me  sing  it— I  ^] 
know  the  tuije." 

*  And  there  in  the  lovely  stiilj 
evening  he  as^  out  the  words,  ever; 
one  of  them  seeming  like  as  if  tli^ 
Lord  spoke  them  to  me  His  o^ni 
self  by  the  voice  of  the-dear  littl^ 
angel: 

•«  Through  waves  and  clouds  and  stonr^ 
He  gently  cleaia  thy  way : 
Wait  thou  Hifl  time,  so  ahaU  thb  m^ 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day." 

*  Ah,  maister,  I  reckon  I  do  knoi 
how  that  poor  fellow  felt  when  tw 
good  Samaritan  poured  in  the  <^ 
and  the  wine  and  bound  up  b^ 
wounds,  and  set  him  'pon  the  mxM 
and  took  him  to  the  inn  and  paij 
his  bill  for  en.  Why,  it  was  lind 
again,  out  of  the  hot  sun  and  out  a 
the  loneliness,  and  with  all  his  fea^ 
drove  away  and  with  kindness  al 
about  him  everywhere !  Bless  ^ 
Lord,  that  is  how  He  made  me  M 
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hen  I  got  up  from  the  stile  and 
»me  home  to  my  door,  carrying  the 
i^le  angel  in  my  arms.  My  wounds 
as  soothed  if  they  wasn't  healed, 
id  my  feais  was  all  drove  away  and 
y  heart  kept  humming  over  a  bit 
'  loving  thanks  to  my  dear  Lord. 
thought  that  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
ling  about  it  to  the  ould  dear  till  it 
as  all  cleared  up,  for  I  knew  it 
ould  be  before  very  long. 
^Of  ooursey  the  ghastly  ould  enemy 
ept  a-trying  to  worry  me,  for  if  any- 
xly  can  manage  for  to  keep  the  door 
mt  'pon  en,  you  can't  alwa,ys  drive 

I  away  from  under  the  window, 
here  be  was  howling  all  kinds  of 
ismal   things — "Iss,    Simon,    'tis 

II  yery  fine  to  try  and  be  so  cheer- 
il  about  it.  How  wuU  you  look 
ext  Saturday — out  of  work,  and 
ery  likely  put  to  prison,  tew? 
letter  men  than  you  have  gone 
lere.  What  will  folks  say  then  ? 
Lnd  what  wull  the  ould  dear  and  the 
hildren  do?  And  who  wull  ever 
elieve  yew  any  more — a  thief! 
Wm  a  ruined  man,  Simon."    But 

tookt  hold  of  my  Blessed  Lord's 
and  a  bit  tighter  and  went  on ;  and 
'  was  like  as  if  He  kept  a- whispering 
-"  Fear  not ;  I  wiU  help  thee." 

'Well,  Saturday  morning  was 
ome.  And  as  I  was  going  away 
be  01  dd  dear  com'th  out  with  the 
asket,  and  there — ^I  was  sure  to 
lind  and  bring  an  ounoe  of  that  and 

pound  of  the  other,  and  there  was 
lius  to  be  azed  for,  and  that  to  be 
one.  But  I  couldn't  mind  any  of 
^  for  I  kept  wondering  whether  I 
boold  bring  home  the  empty  basket 
gun,  or  whether  I  might  lose  en 
Itogether  through  going  to  prison. 

nearly  let  it  all  out ;  for  after  the 
old  dear  had  told  me  what  her  wanted 
^  a  dozen  tumes,  I  kissed  her  and 
lid  "good-bye"  so  often,  and  with 
>big  a  lump  in  my  throat,  that  her 
Qgan  to  suspect  something. 

'"Why — ^yew  ben't  going  away, 
bnon  ?  "  her  saith*    4^d  just  tim 


the  milk  began  to  boil  over  and  the 
ould  dear  had  to  hurry  in,  and  so  I 
managed  for  to  get  away  without 
being  found  out — but  'twas  a  very 
narrow  escape. 

*  Well,  I  went  on  with  my  work 
and  kept  trying  not  to  think  about 
it,  but  I  couldn't  help  it — whatever 
should  I  do  if  things  comes  to  the 
worst?  And  aU  the  dreadfulest 
things  kept  coming  into  my  mind. 
The  old  church  clock  struck  eleven — 
I  can  mind  how  the  wind  was  away 
up  in  the  east,  and  a  cold  cutting 
wind  it  was,  tew;  and  while  the 
dock  was  striking,  the  boy  come 
running  up  and  saith  that  Dick 
Uglow  was  Brwanted.  So  soon  as  I 
was  left  alone,  I  kneeled  down 
under  a  tree  and  b^gan  to  pour  out 
my  heart  before  the  Lord.  I  had 
stood  it  well  enough  so  far,  but 
somehow  I  was  fairly  broke  down 
now.  And  the  moment  I  did  give 
in  all  the  thoughts  of  the  week  come 
up  blacker  and  dreadfuler  than 
ever.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I 
got  the  victory,  and  was  able  to 
praise  the  Lord.  I  got  a  new  hold 
of  His  blessed  hand,  and  I  heard 
His  voice  again,  "  Fear  not ;  I  toiU 
help  thee."*  Well,  I  had  just  got 
back  to  work  when  I  heard  some- 
body calling  me.  Li  I  went,  feeling 
calmer  and  better  than  I  had  done 
for  the  day.  The  little  room  was 
a'most  full  of  people.  There  was 
the  policeman  and  maister,  and  two 
women  that  I  knew  in  the  town ; 
and  ^ere  was  Dick  Uglow.  I  knew 
in  a  minute  that  it  was  all  out  now, 
for  his  head  hung  down,  and  when 
I  come  in  he  turned  his  face  away. 

*The  women  was  asked  if  they 
had  ever  seen  me  into  their  place, 
and  they  said  No,  they  hadn't 

*"  Have  'eever  seenDick  Uglow?" 
saith  maister.  And  then  it  all  come 
out.  How  that  he  had  been  selling 
things  for  weeks  past,  and  all  the 
time  he  was  putting  maister  up  to 
suspect  me. 
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'Poor  Dick,  he  was  marched  off 
to  the  lock-up.  Maister  come  forth 
to  shake  hands  with  me  and  asked 
me  to  forgive  en — which  I  did  in  a 
minute,  of  oourse.  And  he  wanted 
to  give  me  half-arcrown,  but  I 
wouldn't  touch  it — only  I  got  en  to 
let  me  go  home  an  hour  earlier  for 
to  tell  the  ould  dear ;  and  I  minded 
all  the  things,  tew,  oncommon  well, 
considering,  you  know,  maister. 

'  And  that  evening  I  took  the  little 
angel  'pon  my  knee  and  found  the 


place,  and  he  sang  the  hymn  over 
again  to  the  ould  dear  and  me,  me 
a-holding  her  hand,  and  our  hearts 
flowing  over  in  tears  of  thankf  uhe^^ 

**  Thon  on  the  Lord  rely, 
So  safe  sbalt  thou  go  on ; 

Fix  on  His  work  thy  steadfast  eye, 
So  shall  thy  work  be  done. 


"Far,  far  above  thy  thought 
His  counsel  shall  appear. 
When  fully  He  the  work  hath  wrought 
Which  caused  thy  needless  fear ! " 


CHAPTBB  XIII. — 'YOUB   HBAVBNLY   FATHEB   CAESTH   FOB   YOU. 


'What  became  of  the  *' little 
angel,"  Simon  ? '  I  asked  one  day  as 
tenderly  as  I  could  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  wife's  absence,  for 
I  quite  thought  the  child  had  passed 
away  in  early  life. 

•Why,  bless  'e,  maister,  didn't 
you  know !  Well  there,  to  think  you 
never  heard  tell  of  that !  He  came 
to  be  quite  a  brave  boy  and  oncom- 
mon clever  tew — and  he  is  gone  out 
to  Canada,  and  is  married  out  there 
and  got  ever  so  many  children,  and 
doth  preach  long  with  the  Brianites.' 

Then  the  old  dear  came  in  and 
crept  to  her  favourite  place  on  the 
settle  beside  her  husband. 

'But  we  nearly  lost  him  once, 
maister — when  he  was  up  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  old.  They  wanted 
him  to  stay  home  here  to  school 
and  to  make  a  schoolmaster  of  en, 
and  the  ould  dear  and  me  should 
have  been  fine  and  glad  if  he  had  ; 
but  he  said  that  he  should  always 
be  giving  the  little  dears  more 
holidays  than  lessons.' 

'Wonderful  clever  he  was  to 
his  figures,  maister,'  said  the  ould 
dear,  'and  could  write  beautiful; 
and  just  the  same  loving  ways  with 
him  as  when  he  was  a  little  child.' 

Simon  laughed.  'The  ould  dear 
doth  think  that  there  never  was 
anybody  like  en,  maister — ^though 
her  did  her  best  to  spoil  en  tew.' 


But  the  old  dear  only  looked  into 
the  fire  and  sighed,  and  shook  ber 
head.  'He  took  after  his  father/ 
she  said  as  if  to  herself. 

'Iss,  he  was  nearly  gone  onoe, 
maister,  very  nearly,'  Simon  went 
on.  '  He  had  took  a  place  up  t* 
Exeter,  and  was  getting  on  wonder- 
ful, always  sending  home  one  thmg 
and  another  for  his  mother  and  tee, 
when  one  day  there  come  aletUr 
saying  that  he  was  took  very  b\d 
and  was  put  to  the  hospital,  ani 
that  if  I  wanted  to  see  him  ali^e  1 
must  come  up  there  to  onca. 

*  Well,  when  I  read  the  letter  I 
was  in  a  dreadful  way,  sure  'nough. 
Poor  dear,  up  there  all  by  his  own 
self.  And  however  was  I  to  get  up 
to  him  ?  Exeter  is  a  terrible  grea^ 
way  bff^or  it  used  to  be  in  those 
days.  Seeming  to  me  that  I  used 
to  think  about  Exeter  like  anybody 
do  think  about  Canada  now ;  'twss 
stop  and  turn  again  when  you  have 
got  so  far  as  that^  for  there  was  oo 
place  further  on. 

'  Of  course  I  came  right  away  to 
Dunheved  so  soon  as  ever  I  could  for 
to  catch  the  coach,  but  I  never  felt  al 
lonely  and  wished  in  my  life— whsl 
¥rith  thinking  about  the  poor  dw 
boy  and  wondering  however  I  shoiiMI 
manage  to  get  along,  how  I  should 
find  him,  and  wondering  wherever  I 
was  to  sleep  to  up  in  a  great  pla<» 
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ike  that;  and  all  the  ould  stories 
hat  I  ever  heard  tell  of  about  the 
ogues  and  rascalB  in  these  here 
ities  oome  crowding  into  my  mind. 
Vnd  without  the  ould  dear,  tew — 
hat  was  worst  of  all,  for  her  hath 
^t  me  into  the  way  of  leaning 'pon 
ler  so  for  eveiything,  that  I  be  like 
mybody  lost  without  her.  Tis 
rue,  IkCaister  Oldwit,  what  the  dear 
>uld  Miller  used  to  say — a  man  with- 
out his  missis  and  a  mill  in  a  drieth, 
is  a  pair — 'tis  groaning  all  the  time, 
bat  no  grinding  't  all. 

'  Well,  I  got  up  on  top  of  the  coach 
—the  end  seat  it  was  there  behind 
the  driver.  It  was  a  sharp  day  in 
March,  and  the  tors  'pon  Dartymoor 
was  all  covered  with  snow,  and  cold 
and  bitter  it  was  tew,  with  the  wind 
blowing  right  east.  I  never  felt  so 
cold  in  my  life.  I  can  mind  how 
the  sky  was  all  covered  up  with 
clouds  that  looked  like  as  if  they 
was  blue  with  the  cold — sort  of  steel 
blue;  and  the  hills  rose  up  all  so 
hard  and  sharp  against  them.  And 
there  was  the  londy  moors  stretching 
away  for  miles  and  miles  without 
so  much  as  a  sign  of  life.  All  the 
time  my  thoughts  would  keep  going 
away  to  the  poor  dear  boy ;  and  of 
course  the  ould  enemy  he  was  busy — 
apainttng  it  all  up  so  black  and 
dismal  as  ever  it  could  ba 

'  I  did  have  a  stiffish  fight  of  it, 
maister,  for  a  little  while ;  but  there 
—I  got  the  victory  before  very  long. 
Ah  !  bless  the  Lord,  He  hath  showed 
me  a  wonderful  cure  for  grumbling, 
maister,  and  a  glorious  cure  for 
doubting,  tew.  It  doth  never  fail 
long  with  me,  and  seeming  to  me 
that  it  can't  fail  with  anybody  else. 
I  do  like  Thomas  did — take  hold  of 
the  Blessed  Master's  hand,  and  I  do 
feel  the  nail-print  in  it.  0!  it 
doth  turn  everything  to  love,  maister. 
You  can't  doubt  then  when  that 
Hand  is  leading  anybody;  and  it 
doth  set  anybody's  heart  all  afire. 
Well,  the  minute  I  began  to  think 


about  Him,  the  words  came  into  my 
mind  about  His  being  led  up  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil.  O,  I  shall  never  forget  it  I 
It  was  like  as  if  I  never  saw  it  till 
then.  These  here  great  dreary 
moors — so  lonely  and  so  cold — and 
it  was  like  as  if  I  could  see  Him 
wandering  over  them  all  so  hungry 
and  so  sad,  and  the  devil  busy  with  all 
his  dreadful  old  temptation,  plaguing 
and  threatening  the  Blessed  Jesus. 
And  this  here  bleak  wind,  to  think 
of  that  a-blowing  about  my  Lord  and 
beating  upon  Him.  And  there, 
like  the  tor  that  stood  out  so  hard 
and  clear  against  the  sky,  turn 
which  way  He  would  my  Blessed 
Saviour  saw  that  rugged  hill  of 
Calvary  and  the  cross  standing  on 
top  of  it !  Ah !  maister,  all  my 
heart  was  melted  and  went  out  in 
love  to  my  dear  Lord. 

'When  we  got  in  there  to  the 
other  side  of  Okehampton,  it  began 
to  rain — ^first  a  little  drizzle,  and 
then  great,  cold  drops  that  come 
down  upon  anybody  like  ice.  Ah ! 
I  couldn't  help  seeing  my  Lord  in 
the  wilderness  again  then-^there 
'  was  He  going  along  His  way  up  by 
the  twisted  thorn-bushes,  and  in 
over  the  furze-brakes,  and  over  the 
rugged  stones  and  away  over  the 
marshy  places,  all  drenched  with  the 
wet  and  perished  with  the  cold.  And 
He  the  King  of  Glory  !  O !  I  did 
long  for  a  thousand  hearts  to  love 
Him  with. 

'  Well,  while  I  was  taken  up  all 
like  that,  the  gentleman  that  was 
sitting  next  me  nudged  my  elbow : 
**  If  you  can  come  the  other  side  of 
me,  I  can  keep  us  both  dry  with  my 
umbrella  " — ^for  the  wind  was  coming 
right  in  upon  my  side.  Then  he 
gave  me  half  of  his  rug  for  my  knees. 

<  Folks  say  that  troubles  do  sel- 
dom come  single.  Well,  I  do  know 
that  mercies  never  do.  Qod's  angels 
fly  in  hosts.  A  minute  after  I  had 
got  settled,  the  driver  he  turns  round 
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and  offers  the  gentleman  a  big  water- 
proof ooat  that  he  had  under  his 
seat.  *' Thank  you/'  saith  the 
gentleman,  *'I  shall  be  very  glad 
of  it  for  my  friend  here."  Ahlmaistery 
I  couldn't  help  praising  the  Lord 
again  then,  and  I  did  wish  that  I 
could  only  have  met  Him  out 
in  the  wilderness  and  have  sheltered 
Him  like  this — ^bless  His  dear  name ! 
There  all  so  warm  and  dry  and  snug 
I  couldn't  help  humming  over  them 
words  in  the  hymn-book  : 

**  How  do  Thy  mercies  close  me  roondl 
For  ever  be  Thy  Name  adored  I 

I  blush  in  all  things  to  abound ; 
The  servant  is  above  bis  Lord  1  *' 

*•  Well,  it  was  getting  dark  when 
the  coach  come  clattering  down 
through  Exeter  streets,  and  they 
was  just  beginning  for  to  light  the 
lamps.  All  the  way  for  miles  I  had 
been  longing  that  we  was  there ;  but 
now  so  soon  as  the  coach  pulled  up 
to  the  inn  my  heart  sunk  down  in 
me  for  fear  of  what  I  might  hear, 
and  I  a'most  wished  that  it  was 
miles  away.  There  I  stood,  wonder- 
ing wherever  to  turn  to,  and  seeming 
to  be  in  everybody's  way ;  get  where 
I  would  I  was  run  against  by  some- 
body or  something.  At  last  I  went 
up  to  one  of  the  men  about  the 
place  and  asked  him  whene  the 
hospital  was  to. 

'*'Ever  so  far  away,"  saith  he; 
''and  they  won't  let  'e  in  this  time  of 
day  unless  you'm  bad.  Stand  back 
from  the  old  mare's  heels  or  you  wall 
be  there  afore  bed-time." 

'  Well,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  like 
a  little  lost  child,  maaster,  a-standing 
there  so  awkward  and  so  lonely.  I 
do  very  often  think  of  what  it  saith 
about  Bimon  the  Cyrenian — He  was 
coming  out  of  the  country.  I  feel 
like  as  if  I  knew  him  exactly.  There 
he  was  standing,  blocking  up  the 
road,  with  all  his  country  ways  long 


with  him;  and  when  the  Bleaaed 
Lord  Jesus  com'th  by  with  all  these 
hard  faces  about  Him,  poor  Simon's 
eyes  was  all  full  of  pity  and  the  tean 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
wondered  whatever  harm  this  Holy 
One  had  done.  I  do  think  perhaps 
it  wuU  be  a  long  time,  maistaTy  afore 
I  can  shake  hands  with  the  great 
folks  up  there  in  the  heavenly  man- 
sions, but  I  reckon  I  shall  foe  at 
home  with  brother  Simon  directly. 

'But  there,  I  s'poee  the  poor  { 
dears  that  have  got  to  live  in  these  j 
here  great  pkoes  have  got  some- 
thing to  make  up  for  it,  like  the  ould 
dear  used  to  give  the  children  a 
spoonful  of  treacle  long  with  their 
physic.  But  seeming  to  me  they  do 
all  live  in  such  a  pour*  ihat  they 
haven't  got  time  for  so  much  as  to 
say  their  prayers. 

'Well,  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  the 
Lord  to  direct  me,  and  in  a  minute 
it  was  like  as  if  the  lost  child  had 
found  his  father  again  then.  There  i 
IB  a  bit  in  the  Psalms  that  the  ould  | 
dear  and  me  do  think  was  put  there 
a  purpose  for  us  poor  country  folks: 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  ; for  He  hcUh^unoed 
me  His  marvelloue  kindness  in  a 
strong  dty,  I  went  on  down  the 
street  and  there  was  a  policeman 
that  looked  a  good-hearted  man,  so 
I  made  bold  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  any  place  where  a  labour- 
man  could  find  a  decent  lodging. 
He  took  me  to  one  that  was  dose  by. 
Then  I  told  him  about  the  poor 
dear  in  the  hospital;  and  he  told 
me  the  way  up  there,  and  what  to 
do  for  to  get  in,  and  everything. 

'Of  course, so  soon  aa ever  I  could 
I  started  off  to  the  place.  They 
wouldn't  let  me  see  the  poor  dear. 
They  said  that  he  was  lying  all  un- 
conscious, and  they  didn't  think 
that  he  could  live  till  morning,  and 
that  his  only  chance  was  to  be 
kept    quite  quiet      I    might    call 
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again,  they  said,  next  morning,  ten 
o'clock. 

'  Well,  I  come  back  to  the  coffee- 
house with  a  heavy  heart.  I  ea,t 
down  to  a  bit  of  supper,  but  I  was 
too  sad  to  touch  anything.  I  did 
long  for  to  get  away  alone  with  the 
Lord  to  toll  Him  all  about  it,  but 
there  was  two  or  three  men  in  the 
room  all  the  time,  and  I  didn't  know 
where  to  go  to.  Well,  after  I  had 
waited  ever  so  long  till  I  began  for  to 
wonder  if  folks  ever  did  go  to  bed 
in  these  here  great  places,  one  of 
them  gels  up— a  genUeman-kind  of 
man  he  was — and  says  he : 

* "  Well,  I  be  going  to  retire." 

'  I  did  hope  that  he  meant  going 
to  bed,  and  I  got  up  to  go  tew,  and 
so  did  the  others  that  was  there  f 
and  we  all  went  up  in  one  room 
with  four  or  five  beds  in  it.  There 
was  my  httle  bundle  laid  upon  one, 
so  I  thought  that  was. meant  for 
me.  Of  course  I  looked  about  for 
to  see  what  the  others  was  going  to 
do,  feeling  all  so  awkward,  and  vnih 
my  heart  all  aching  with  trouble  and 
a-longing  to  kneel  down  and  pray. 
Then  the  gentleman-kind  of  a  man, 
saith  he: 

* «  Friends,  I  do  always  like  to  com- 
mend myself  to  the  care  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  before  I  lie  down 
to  sleep,  and  if  there  is  anybody 
here  that  will  join  me  I  shall  be 
very  glad." 

'"Aw,  Sir,"  I  said,  "I  should 
dearly  love  to-—"  and  the  tears  came 
streaming  down  my  cheeks,  I  couldn't 
help  it — **  and  wiUl  'e  please  for  to 
pray  for  the  dear  boy.  They  don't 
think  he  wull  live  till  the  morning." 

'Well,  the  gentleman-kind  of 
man  and  me,  us  kneeled  down,  in 
silence  for  a  minute  or  tew,  and 
then  he  looks  over  to  me  and  saith 
he—"  Brother,  you  pray." 

'So  I  began — and  I  did  pray, 
maieter,  I  can  tell  'e.  I  did  plead 
with  the  Lord  for  the  dear  boy. 
And  before  very  long  there  came  in 


the  blessed  promise — it  filled  my 
heart — Thy  son  livelh.  I  was  sure 
of  it.  I  couldn't  pray  any  more, 
but  I  broke  out  praising  the  Lord, 
and  the  gentleman-kind  of  man 
he  joined  in  'long  with  me.  Ah  I 
maifiter,  I  thought  that  I  couldn't 
get  muck  nearer  Heaven  than  I  was 
then,  without  going  on.  But  bless 
the  Lord  there  was  more  yet. 

'  While  we  wajs  praising  the  Lord 
together  like  that,  one  of  the  others 
that  had  got  into  bed  gets  up  again 
and  kneels  down. 

'"Do'e  pray  for  me,  please," 
saith  he.  "My  old  father  and 
mother  used  to  pray  for  me  just  like 
you  do — and  they'm  both  in  heaven." 

'Well,  then, of  course  us  knelt 
down  and  b^gan  to  pray  for  him  ; 
and  then  we  told  him  about  Jesus 
till  the  blessed  Spirit  came  down  and 
filled  him  with  peace  and  joy  in 
believing.  So  he  began  to  praise 
the  Lord  to  the  top  of  his  voicr,  and 
I  couldn't  help  joining  in  'long  with 
him,  and  the  gentleman-kind  of  a 
man  he  was  so  bad  as  anybody.  I 
expect  between  the  three  of  ^us  we 
did  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord,  as  David  call'th  it^  and  no 
mistake. 

'  The  fourth  man  was  in  bed  fast 
asleep  and  snoring  all  the  time ;  but 
then  he  was  so  deaf  as  an  adder,  so 
that  we  had  it  all  our  own  way. 

'  By  and  by,  us  turned  in  for  to 
go  to  sleep,  and  saith  the  young 
man,  "  WuU  'e  please  to  pray  for  my 
sister  ?  her  is  the  only  one  that  is 
left."  So  we  had  a  bit  of  prayer  for 
her  tew,  and  then  went  off  to  sleep. 

'  And  there,  maister,  when  I  did 
get  off  I  dreamt  it  all  over  again, 
and  mixed  up  the  coach  'long  with 
the  Gospel  chariot,  and  old  Exeter 
with  the  Celestial  City,  till  I 
couldn't  tell  which  was  which — ^and 
then  it  was  all  out  'pon  the  lonely 
moors  again,  with  the  Blessed  Lord 
coming  to  meet  me  a-leading  the 
poor  dear  boy  and  a  saying,  "  Thy 
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son  liveth/'  so  that  I  woke  up  again 
shouting  "  glory." 

•Well,  I  couldn't  wait  for  ten 
o'clock,  but  was  off  to  the  hospital 
again  so  soon  as  ever  I  had  eaten 
my  breakfast.  Ah,  I  was  not 
afeard  to  ask  about  the  poor  dear 
now.  They  said  that  I  must  wait 
till  the  doctor  was  come;  but  I 
knew  that  the  Great  Physician  had 
been  there  already.  It  was  all 
right—"  Thy  son  liveth."  By  and 
by  there  come  word  that  he  had 
had  a  good  night  and  was  much 
better,  and  I  might  see  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  Poor  dear,  when  I 
come  into  the  room  there  was  he 
lying  with  his  eyes  shut,  looking  so 
pkle  and  bad.  But  I  didn't  doubt 
the  word — I  couldn't.  As  I  bent 
over  him  he  looked  up  and  knew 
me  in  a  minute,  and  the  poor  white 
face  got  a  bit  of  colour  again,  and  a 
smile  came  lighting  it  all  up. 

'  "  Tis  all  right,  my  dear,"  I  said, 
taking  hold  of  his  thin  hand; 
"you'm  going  to  get  well  again. 
The  Lord  hath  told  me  so." 

'  Then  he  whispered  just  faintly, 
"  He  have  told  me  so,  tew."  I  had 
to  come  away  again  then,  but  it  was 
all  right ;  and  I  went  along  the  road 
praising  the  Lord  with  all  my  heart. 

*  Well,  I  went  back  to  the  coffee- 
house for  to  pay  my  bill — wondering 
whether  it  would  leave  me  money 
enough  to  go  home  by  the  coach — 
for  I  had  heard  mun  tell  about  the 
dreadful  charges  in  these  here  big 
towns.  And  I  did  want  to  catch 
the  coach,  tew  ;  for  I  knew  that  the 
ould  deer  would  be  longing  to  know 
about  her  little  angel  as  her  called 
en  still. 

*  Well,  so  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
place,  up  come  the  master  of  it,  look- 
ing all  so  angry,  and  speaking  so 
gruff  that  he  a'most  frightened  me. 

•"So  you're  the  man  that  was 
making  all  this  here  disturbance  last 
night !  What  do  you  mean  by  it,  I 
should  like  to  know ! " 


•  Of  course,  I  didn't  feel  no  cause 
for  to  be  ashamed  about  that. 

•"Well,  Sir,"  I  says,  **I  might 
have  done  a  good  many  worse  things 
than  praise  the  Lord." 

•  ••  That  IB  what  yew  do  call  prais- 
ing the  Lord  is  it?"  saith  he. 
••  Well,  there  ben't  no  need  to  dis- 
turb other  folks.  My  missiB  heard 
it,  and  her  was  dreadful  upeeL" 

« •«  Well,  Sir,"  I  says,  ••  I'm  very 
sorxy,  and  I  do  hope  it  didn't  do  h^ 
no  harm." 

•  "  Harm !  Why  her  was  never  so 
much  put  out  in  her  life,  and  I  had 
no  peace  with  her  till  two  o'clock 
this  morning." 

•'•I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  I 
says. 

*  •  Then  the  man's  face  was  turned 
all  into  smiles  and  the  tears  of  joy 
tilled  his  eyes,  and  he  took  my  hand 
with  both  of  his :  "  Me  bai*t  sony, 
then,  I  can  tell  'e.  Her  got  up  and 
went  over  to  the  door  to  listen  what 
was  going  on,  and  there  was  you 
telling  her  brother  about  Jesiis. 
Well,  that  moved  her  a  bit.  And 
then  he  saith.  Her  is  the  only  oym 
thcU  is  left,  that  broke  her  heart 
And  when  her  come  bfick  her 
kneeled  down  to  pray,  and  I  began 
for  to  tell  her  about  what  the  Ble^ed 
Lord  have  done  for  us,  and  very 
soon  her  was  filled  with  peace.  And 
now,  bless  His  name,  we'm  going 
home  to  heaven  together." 

•Then  he  led  me  in  to  see  bis 
wife  and  to  have  a  bit  of  prayer 
with  them,  and  what  with  one 
thing  and  another  I  'most  misBed 
the  coach. 

•  ••  How  much  have  I  got  to  pay?^ 
I  says,  coming  out. 

•••Pay!  I  shan't  diarge  yoa 
nothing  at  all,  and  you'm  welcome 
to  all  that  is  in  this  house ;  come 
when  you  mind  to,  and  stay  so  long 
as  yew  wull,"  saith  he. 

•  The  dear  good  woman,  her  was 
like  a  mother  to  the  poor  boy,  and 
couldn't  do  enough  for  him. 
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*  Well,  maiater,  after  that  of  course 
1  should  have  come  home  praising 
the  Lord  all  the  way  if  it  had  been 
through  as  many  feet  of  snow  as 
I've  a-heard  of  sometimes  there  'pon 
the 'moors.  But  there,  I  thought 
nothing  ever  looked  so  lovely  in  my 
lifa  There  was  sunshine  and  sing- 
ing everywhere.    And  as  I  looked 


up  on  the  great  hills  it  did  seem  to 
me  like  as  if  the  Blessed  Lord  Jesus 
was  sitting  down  'pon  the  mountain- 
top,  with  the  winds  gone  down  and 
the  ould  tempter  left  Him.  And 
he  was  making  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  and  the  blue  sky  and  every- 
thing keep  saying  over  and  over: 
Your  Heavenly  Father  careth/or  you,* 


GOZO,  AND  THE  WAR  IN  EGYPT. 
A   LETTER    FROM    THE    REV.    JOHN    LAVERACK. 


JIfaita  Sept  Sth,  1882. 
Dbab  Mb.  Allen,— Things  are  going  on 
in  Malta  mach  as  they  were  when  I  wrote 
last.  We  continue  to  receive  batches  of 
sick  and  wounded  men  from  the  front. 
Including  Naval  and  Military,  we  have, 
I  suppose,  'between  five  hundred  and  six 
hondred  men  in  our  hospitals.  Several 
of  these  were  left  by  troop-ships  on  their 
outward  journey.  Men  are  recovering, 
and  are  being  sent  forward  to  join  their 
regiments  or  ships,  and  two  or  three 
conBiderable  detachments  have  been 
sent  to  England.  I  have  written  to  our 
Minister  at  Qosport  giving  him  names 
of  Wesleyans  who  have  gone  to  Haslar. 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  military  sick 
are  accommodated  in  four  hospitals :  in,  a, 
Valletta  station  hospital,  one  mile  from 
this ;  h,  Cottenera  hospital,  half-an-hour  s 
journey  across  the  Grand  Harbour;  o, 
i*embroke  camp»  four  miles  away;  and 
dy  Citta  Vecchia,  seven  miles ;  whilst  naval 
patients  are  treated  at  Bighi,  which  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Grand  Harbour,  you 
will  see  that  hospital  visitation  alone 
cocupies  much  time ;  but  it  is  a  work  of 
which  we  never  weary,  and  which,  to  use  a 
worldly  phrase,  pays.  The  last  two  batches 
of  men  from  the  front  contained  several 
who  were  in  that gallantmoonlight  cavalry 
charge  [at  Kassasin]  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  ult.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
desperate  affair ;  and  all  to  whom  we 
have  spoken  can  tell  of  marvellous 
escapes.  The  Base  Hospital  at  Gozo  was 
opened  a  few  days  ago  for  wounded,  and 
lietween  thirty  and  forty  are  under 
treatment  there.  We  have  been  anxious 
to  see  these  brave  fellows. 

The  old  saying  is  *  a  change  Is  as  good  as 
a  rest ;'  and  not  finding  much  time  for  rest, 
last  evening  we  decided  on  a  change  in  the 
shape  of  a  trip  to  Gozo.  It  seem^  rather 
ancertain  when  there  would  be  a  service 
conveyance,  and  not    being    sure  that 


there  were  any  Wesleyans  at  Gozo,  I 
decided  to  ask  no  favour,  but  go  on  my 
onm  hook.  So  at  seven  this  morning  we 
started  from  Valletta  by  the  coach  that 
carries  the  Royal  Mail.  But  you  must 
not  suppose  our  carriage  to  be  anything 
like  those  gay  vehicles  that  you  see  about 
the  General  Post  Office  in  London;  you 
must  not  suppose  our  horses  to  have  much 
resemblance  to  those  fleet-footed  steeds 
that  hurry  H.  M.  mails  along  your  busy 
streets.  The  mail  coach  is  something 
after  the  style  of  a  wagonette,  with  a 
covering  overhead  supported  by  four 
iron  posts,  like  a  four-post  bedstead, 
while  curtains  hang  all  round  to  shade 
the  passengers  from  the  sun.  The 
horses  have  apparently  travelled  that 
road  so  long,  that  the  sights  by  the  way 
have  no  attraction  or  excitement  for 
them,  and  even  the  whip  of  the  driver 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  quickening 
influence.  The  driver,  an  old  stager, 
appeared  to  know  everybody  he  met,  and 
everybody  appeared  to  know  him. 
Parcels  and  letter-bags  were  piled  on  the 
seat  alongside  the  driver  (where  also  was 
the  apparatus  of  a  photographer— a  fellow 
passenger  who  was  going  to  take  views 
of  the  hospital,  hospital  staff,  wounded, 
etc.),  or  stuck  about  inside  the  carriage 
among  the  passengers.  Every  now  and 
then  the  driver  set  us  all  a-looking  or 
a-feeling  amongst  our  legs  for  a  paper 
parcel  or  someming  else  which  he  had  to 
deliver  on  the  way.  We  slowly  left 
Valletta  and  Floriana  in  the  distance, 
the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  being  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  our  rear  for  some  miles. 
On  over  dusty  roads,  with  a  warm  sun 
and  a  Sirocco  wind,  we  moved  along ;  the 
country  generally  looking  brown  and 
bare,  but  fields  of  cotton  and  melons  and 
pumpkins  relieved  the  scene  ;  and  fig, 
olive,  orange  and  caroub  trees  and 
creeping  vines  stood  out  in  contrast  with 
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the  brown  fields  and  stone  walls.  Leaving 
on  our  left  St.  Antonio  gardens  and 
palace,  and  Gitta  Vecchia,  the  ancient 
capital — ^where  probably  lived  Pablius  *  the 
chief  man  of  the  island'  who  entertained 
Paul— passing  through  Musta,  with  its 
dome  church,  by  and  by  we  approached 
Ht.  Paul's  Bay,  where  it  is  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  the  great  Apostle  was  cast 
upon  our  shores.  Qoiet  and  blue  were 
its  waters  to-day,  but  when  the  Oregate 
(the  modern  *  Buroclydon ')  blows,  it 
presents  a  scene  of  magnificent  turmoiL 
The  road  runs  along  the  bay,  and  round 
its  head  for  two  or  three  miles.  Through 
varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  we  came 
to  Melleha,  where  t(>-day  the  people  were 
keeping  holiday  in  honour  of  the  *  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin  Mary.' 

A  few  minutes'  rest  for  the  horses  enabled 
us  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  flags,  fes- 
toons, and  coloured  lamps,  that  had  been 
lighted  on  the  past  night,  through  groups 
of  country-folk  standing  about  the  sweet- 
meat stalls,  to  the  church,  where  service 
was  proceeding.  At  a  given  signal  an 
amateur  band  struck  up  outside,  and  a 
man  ignited  several  small  mortars  placed 
just  outside  the  church,  which  went  off 
with  great  bangs,  to  the  delight  of  the 
assembled  country-folk.  The  bells  of  the 
church  were  tolled  by  boys  in  the  belfry, 
this  performance  being  accomplished  by 
swaying  the  tongues  of  the  bells  from 
side  to  side  with  the  hand.  We  soon 
went  along,  leaving  them  to  keep  the 
feast.  The  scenery  about  Melleha  is  very 
bold,  and  many  families  live  in  the 
natural  caves  on  the  sides  of  rocky  head- 
lands. One  of  these  caves  is  pointed  out 
as  Calyi)8o's  Grotto,  in  which  she  is  said 
to  have  received  Ulysses  on  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Troy. 

When  we  got  to  Maxf  a,  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  Gozo,  it  was  ten  minutes  to 
noon ;  so  we  had  taken  five  hours  all  but 
ten  minutes  to  perfomi  a  journey  of  fif- 
teen and  three-quarter  miles.  An  hour's 
journey  by  boat  across  the  Straits,  four 
miles  wide,  brought  us  to  Megiano,  in 
Gozo.  It  was  slow  travelling,  but  not 
very  expensive,  for  the  fare  from  Valletta 
to  Gozo  is  only  two  shillings.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  brought  me  to  Fort  Cham- 
bray,  now  used  as  the  Base  Hospital,  and 
after  luncheon,  andachatvdth  the  medi- 
cal officers,  I  gave  myself  an  hour  and 
a-half  for  the  visitation  of  the  patients. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  an  old 
accmaintance  of  the  3rd  Battalion 
60th,  who  attended  our  services  and 
Home  here  before  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  front.  He  has  been  twice 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  as*  wounded,' 


and  his  last  wound,  mending  fast  now, 
necessitated  his  removal  £om  Egypt*. 
Two  other  *  Wesleyans  *  I  found  :  one  had 
been  shot  in  the  back,  and  the  ballet  had 
travelled  over  the  shoulder  and  been  ex- 
tracted in  front.  This  friend  retains  the 
mischievous  missile  as  a  remembrance  of 
life  in  Egypt.  The  other  has  been  shot 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  What  a  welcome 
they  gave  me  1  Two  of  than  were  in  the 
cavalry  charge  of  the  28th  ult.  They 
told  me  how  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  before  making  that 
perilous  rush.  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing their  experience  with  that  of  a 
wounded*sailor,  who,  the  other  day,  told 
me  when  they  were  about  to  take  Ismailia, 
they  were  called  up  at  two  a.m.,  and  by 
half -past  two  they  were  all  ashore.  •  They 
didn't  give  you  much  time  for  prayer,'  I 
said.  *  At  such  times,'  said  he,  <  people 
don't  think  much  about  prayer.*  I  fear 
it  is  all  too  true ;  but  my  friends  the 
troopers  had  thought  of  prayer.  Brave 
men  they  were,  and  none  the  less  brave 
-  because  they  had  commended  themselves 
to  God.  But  these  brave  men  could  not 
restrain  the  flowing  tears  as  we  talked 
gratefully  of  God's  gracious  salvation  of 
their  bodies  from  death  for  a  little  while, 
and  of  that  perfect  eternal  salvatioo 
which  is  in  Christ.  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  three  are 
Christians.  Two  of  them  asked  to 
be  supplied  with  Bibles,  their  own  having 
been  lost  in  the  bustle  of  the  past  few 
days,  and  I  am  sending  to-morrow.  One 
of  the  men  spoke  very  gratefully  of  Mr. 
Male's  visit  to  him  in  hospital  at  Ismailia. 
My  visit  was  welcome  to  others  besides 
Wesleyans,  and  with  many  of  them  I 
had  a  chat.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  hospital  I  have  sent  by  post 
daily  a  copy  of  Renter's  Tele- 
gram, for  vmich  I  had  the  thanks 
of  medical  officers,  lady  nurses,  and 
patients,  nobody  else  having  taken  this 
thought  for  them.  I  have  sent  also  a 
few  newspapers,  and  these  things  secured 
for  me  an  audience  all  roun£  I  came 
away  assured  that  my  first  visit  had  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  as  I  walked  home  from 
Marfa,  after  an  hour's  sail  across  the 
straite,  my  regret  was  that  the  Base 
Hospital  is  so  far  away  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  visit  it  so  frequently  as  I 
should  like.  I  may  say  that  I  have  sent 
a  copy  of  Renter's  Telegram  daily  to  the 
other  hospitals,  with  the  words,  '  With 
best  wishes  for  the  patients  from  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Floriana.' 
Thus  have  we  pleased  many,  advertised 
the  Home,  and  secured  several  visitors 
from  the  men  discharged  from  hospital 
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and  waiting  passage.  If  I  were  to  say 
what  o'clock  it  is  you  would  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  bed-time,  so  after  another 
busy  day  let  me  go  and  have  a  good  rest. 
I  have  received  several  parcels  of  books 


and  papers  within  tile  last  few  days,  and 
I  am  needing  more.  From  ships  and 
regiments  in  Egypt,  and  from  hospitals 
here,  I  am  constantly  receiving  applica- 
tions for  something  to  read. 


CHAKLES  WESLEY  AS  A  SATIRIST. 

BY  THK  REV.  G.  E.  OSBORN. 


One  who  was  himself  no  mean 
satirist  has  left  ns  an  admirable 
confession  of  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  sarcasm  in  the  great  conflict 
between  gcfod  and  evil: 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or 

gay? 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress. 
Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a 

pat^; 
But   where  are   its   snblimer   trophies 

found? 
What  vice  has  it  subdued  ?  whose  heart 

reclaimed 
By  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform  ? 
Alas  !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed : 
Laughed     at,    he    laughs    again;    and, 

stricken  hard. 
Turns   to   the   stroke   his   adamantine 

scales 
That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands.* 

Yes,  Leviathan  can  return  laugh 
for  laugh,  sometimes  grimly  enough. 
Religion  can  be  ridiculed,  as  well  as 
wickedness ;  and  men  can  even  find 
amusement  in  writings  which  lash 
their  vices,  instead  of  '  reproof,  cor- 
rection, instruction  in  righteous- 
ness/ 

But  is  religion  on  this  account  to 
reject  altogether  the  aid  of  satire? 
We  venture  to  think  not.  Many 
things  may  be  tributary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  design, 
which  are  not  to  be  used  as  prin- 
cipal instruments.  And  religion 
employs^  in  due  and  subordinate 
place,  many  things  on  which  she 
cannot,  without  deadly  peril,  wholly 
or  mainly  depend. 

Learning,  poetry,  music,  can  all 
render  to  religion  most  valuable 
service,  yet  none  of  these  is  her 


great  power ;  and  though  help  may 
be  had  from  them  all,  yet  it  is 
ominous  for  religion  to  depend  upon 
any  one  of  them.  Each  in  turn  has 
been  misused,  and  each  in  conse- 
quence has  been  mistrusted;  nay, 
at  times,  even  utterly  rejected  in  the 
reaction  consequent  upon  abuse. 

Satire  cannot  always  reform  the 
lives  of  men ;  can  never  renew  their 
hearts ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  wholly  useless :  it  may  be 
a  valuable  ally,  a  rough  pioneer  for 
more  gentle  and  holy  influences :  it 
may  serve  to  moderate  evils  which 
it  cannot  wholly  restrain ;  it  may, 
especially,  help  to  arm  men  against 
temptation,  to  protect  and  defend 
those  who,  happily,  do  not  yet  need 
its  sharp  rebuke.  And  thus  it  may 
render  important  service  to  religion 
and  morality.  To  convince  men, 
and  especially  the  young,  that  vice 
is  a  foolish  and  contemptible  thing, 
cannot  but  be  serviceable :  and  even 
in  dealing  with  error,  the  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum  is  sometimes  the  most 
attractivey  as  well  as  the  most  effec- 
tual refutation. 

It  is  true  that  satire  is  very  easily 
degraded  from  its  pure  character  and 
legitimate  use ;  often  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  malice  and  vindictive- 
ness :  when  not  under  the  control  of  a 
pure  motive  and  high  principle,  it 
readily  degenerates  into  what  is  both 
repulsive  and  noxious :  sneering  cyni- 
dsm,  savage  caricature^  petty  carp- 
ing, the  spiteful  search  for  faults  so 
characteristic  of  little  minds — all 
these  have  contributed  to  make 
thoughtful  and  right-hearted  men 
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hold  satire  in  aUiorrenoe ;  but  these 
aro  abuses  of  the  power :  and  yet, 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  use  the  gift 
aright,  wit  is  as  truly  a  gift  as  the 
poet's  fancy  or  the  painter's  skill ; 
and  its  frequent  misuse  is  no  more 
reason  for  its  total  rejection,  than  is 
the  perversion  of  any  other  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

Have  we  not,  even  in  Holy  Writ, 
a  few  instances  of  irony  and  sarcasm  ? 
The  parable  of   Jotham  is  a  fine 
example  of  keen  satire.    The  pro- 
phetic   denunciations    of    idolatry 
have    sometimes   a    tone  of    lofty 
contempt.     St.    Paul    'once    and 
again'  makes    use  of    grave   and 
gentle   irony   to    convey   a    much 
needed  reproof  to  the  selfHsatisfied 
Corinthians :  he  asks  them  to  bear 
with  him  in  his  foolishness,  seeing 
they  *  themselves  are  wise ;'  to  '  for- 
give '  him  *  this  wrong ' — that  he  has 
not  imposed  upon  them  the  burden 
of  maintaining  him  while  he  minis- 
tered among  them.    The  '  quip,'  or 
*  meny  turn/  as  Oowper  truly  says, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture; 
but  the  paranomasia,  or  play  upon 
words,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  original   saored   teict,    proving 
that  the  play  of  fancy  may  sometimes 
exist    apart    from    either    jesting 
or    trifling,   and  the    severity    of 
sarcasm  apart  from  the  leaven  of 
malice. 

Satire  is  not  simply  an  instrument 
of  political  warfare,  but  has  often 
responded  with  good  effect  to  the 
challenge,  '  Who  will  rise  up  for  Me 
against  the  evil-doers  ?  or  who  will 
stand  up  for  Me  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity  ? '  The  Reformation  un- 
questionably was  assisted,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany,  by  the  severe 
sarcasmslevelledfrom  many  quarters 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  and  the  superstitious  practices 
which  they  encouraged.  Men  learn- 
ed to  despise  both  the  one  and  the 
other ;  and  were  in  consequence  all 
the  more  prepared  to  free  themselves 


from  the  bondage  of  soul-destroying 
error. 

No  one  who  has  seen  anything  of 
the  various  biographies  of  the 
Wesleys,  will  need  to  be  told  that  a 
keen  and  ready  wit  was  possessed 
by  several  members  of  tlus  gifted 
family.  Each  of  them,  had  he  cul- 
tivated this  talent,  could  probably 
have  achieved  distinction  by  its  aid; 
but  they  had  all  life-work  of  far 
greater  importance.  Samuel  Wesley 
has  left  ample  proof  of  this:  we 
select  two  very  brief  illustratioDs 
from  his  poems.  The  first  iaOnthe 
seUing  up  of  Mr.  BuUm^s  JfonwnetU 
in  Westminster  Abbey : 

•While  Batler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet 

alive, 
No  generoiu  patron  would  a  dinner  give  ' 
See  him,  when  stanred  to   death  tod 

tamed  to  dost. 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust  I 
The  poet*B  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown. 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a 
stone.' 
The  other  attacks    the  *  storied 
urn'    from    an    entirely    diflferent 
point: 

The  Monumeht. 
Poit/tmera  virtm. 

*  A  monster,  in  a  course  of  vice  grown 

old, 

Leaves  to  his  gaping  heir  his  ill-gained 
gold; 

Straight  breathes  his  bnst,  straight  are 
Us  virtues  shown ; 

Their  date  commencing  with  the  sculp- 
tured stone. 

*  If  on  the  specious  marble  we  rely, 
Pity  a  worth  like  his  should  ever  die  I 
If  credit  to  his  real  life  we  give. 

Pity  a  wretch  like  him  should  ever  live.' 

Both  of  these  fulfil  the  triple  re- 
quirement of  the  ancients — ^that  an 
epigram  should  resemble  a  bee :  hav- 
ing '  a  small  body,  honey,  and  a 
sting.' 

John  Wesley,  more  than  most 
men,  set  a  watch  before  the  door  of 
his  lips,  jealously  guarded  against 
all  that  approached  to  frivolity,  both 
in  himself  and  in  others ;  yet  even 
his    stem    eelf-discipline    did   not 
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entirely  destroy  his  natural  sense  of 
humour.  Illustrations  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar 
with  his  Journals.  On  the  third  of 
November,  1742,  two  so-called 
prophets  came  to  him  with  a  message, 
as  they  said,  from  God,  that  '  very 
shortly  he  should  be  horrCd  again  ; ' 
and  that '  they  would  stay  in  the 
house  till  it  was  done.'  Having 
other  occupation  than  listening  to 
these  fanatics,  and  probably  suspect- 
ing imposture,  he  put  them  into  an 
empty  room,  where,  he  says, '  it  was 
tolerably  cold,  and  they  had  neither 
meat  nor  drink :  however,  there  they 
sat  from  morning  to  evening.  They 
then  went  quietly  away,  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  them  since.'  We 
can  fancy  him  going  quietly  about  his 
day's  work,  with  an  occasional  smile 
as  he  thought  of  his  inspired  friends 
and  their  comfortless  plight.  When 
compelled  in  defence  of  the  Metho- 
dists to  publish  an  account  of  the 
barbarous  persecutions  at  Wednes- 
bury,  he  entitled  it.  Modem  Chris- 
tianUy^  Exemplified  at  Wednesbury 
and  other  adjacent  Places,  Then  fol- 
low details  of  a  series  of  savage  out- 
rages upon  the  unoffending  members 
of  his  Societies. 

But  Charles  Wesley  allowed  him- 
self to  use  his  powers  of  sarcasm 
more  freely  and  more  severely.  We 
do  not  think  that  elaborate  excuses 
are  needed  for  him  on  this  account. 
It  is  an  apostolic  injunction  to  an 
Evangelist :  '  Rebuke  them  sharply, 
that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith ; ' 
and  for  no  other  end  did  this  great 
Evangelist  ever  employ  his  gift  of 
point^  and  cutting  rebuke.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Short  Hymns  on  Select 
Passages  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures^  he 
R&ys:  'Several  of  the  hymns  are 
intended  to  prove,  and  several  to 
guard,  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfection.  I  durst  not  publish  one 
without  the  other.  In  the  latter 
sort  I  use  some  severity ;  not  against 
particular     person?,     but     against 


^  Enthusiasts  and  Antinomians,  who, 
by  not  living  up  to  their  profession, 
give  abundant  occasion  to  them  that 
seek  it,  and  cause  the  truth  to  he  evil 
spoken  of^  The  doctrine  so  earnestly 
advocated  by  the  Wesleys  and  their 
fellow-labourers,  that  Divine  grace 
can  indeed  undo  in  the  soul  all  that  the 
powers  of  evil  have  done,  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  opposition  and  mis- 
representation. Indwelling  sin,  re- 
maining corruption,  might  have 
been  a  Christian  privilege,  so  earn- 
estly was  it  contended  for.  Then 
followed  ail  sorts  of  grotesque  per- 
versions of  the  Weeleyan  teaching. 
'  The  perfect  ones '  were  represented 
as  claiming  to  be  equal  to  the  angels 
— to  be  better  than  Adam  was  in 
Paradise — to  be  immortal — incap- 
able of  committing  sin  any  more; 
indeed,  it  is  now  almost  amus- 
ing to  read  the  cautious  explana- 
tions and  defences  which  it  was 
then  found  necessary  to  publish 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  holiness. 
Every  conceivable  error  seems  to 
have  attached  itself  to  this  sacred 
truth,  like  some  noxious  parasite  to 
a  goodly  tree,  and  the  gardener's 
knife  was  in  perpetual  requisi- 
tion. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  Charles 
Wesle/s  style  of  asserting  the  truth 
against  gainsayers. 

The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  in 
question  are  compared  in  the  Short 
HymnSy  etc,,  to  the  unfaithful  mes- 
sengers who  brought  a  bad  report 
upon  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey : 

*What   say    the    false,    faint-hearted 
spies? 
"  Why  should  we  make  the  world  our 

foe? 
Satan's   strongholds    that   reach   the 
skies 
Can   feeble   flesh    and    blood   o'er- 
throw?"' 

Those  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
found  the  parallel  of  their  position 
in  that  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  when — 
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'  All  the  congregation  bade  stone  th^m 
with  stones.*— BxOD.  xiv.  10. 

*  **  Stone  the  blasphemers  vile,"  they  cry, 

**  Who  urge  us  the  good  land  to  win. 
And  tell  us,  we  may  scale  the  sky, 
And  talk  of  livinff  fnthant  sinf* 

^  They  say,  sin  never  need  prevail. 
All  sin  ye  may  with  ease  subdue ; 
They  contradict  their  fellows'  tale, 
And    dare   avouch  —  that   God  it 
true/' 

But  these  are  not  the  heaviest  strokes 
of  the  la^ ;  its  full  weight  desoended 
not  upon  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine,  hut  upon  the  presumptuous 
perverters  of  it,  some  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  heen  more  eager  to 
claim  than  careful  to  secure  the 
highest  spiritual  attainments.  They 
are  chastised,  not  with  whips  only, 
but  with  scorpions.     For  example : 

•  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.'~l  Peteb  v.  6. 

*  Vain  of  your  gifts  and  boasted  grace. 

Great  things  who  of  yourselves  de- 
clare; 
From  you  the  Lord  shall  hide  His  face. 

And  leave  you  in  the  fowler's  snare. 
A  wretched,  self-deceiving  crowd ; 
False  saints,  false-witnesses  for  God  1 

•  Against  your  Zueiferian  pride 

His  furious  jealousy  shall  bum. 
And  while  ye  in  the  flesh  confide. 

Your  towering  confidence  o'ertum ; 
Into  the  fliimtng  dungeon  cast. 
Or  save  you  as  by  fire  at  last.' 

•  Not  as  though  I...were  already  per- 
fect.'—Phil,  iii.  12. 

• "  Then  know  thy  place"  (a  novice  cries. 
Whose  fancy  has  attained  the  prize), 
••  Stand  by  thyself,  nor  rank  with  me. 
For  I  am  holier  than  thee ; 
Beyond  the  chief  Apostle,  1 1 
;  And  you,  who  dare  my  grace  deny. 
The  proof  of  my  perfection  know. 
It  w— because  I  tkimk  it  so."*  * 

Others,  more  sincere,  seem  to  have 
heen  too  loquacious.  They  were 
ready  to  babble  indiscriminately  con- 
oming  the  'deep  things'  of  God, 
wtMi  casting  pearls  of  saci^d  truth 
beWMne  swine.  These  also  raceived 
stripes;  they  are  reminded  that  St. 


Paul  says  :  *  But  now  I  f orhear,  lest 
any  man  should  think  of  me  above 
that  which  he  seeth  me  to  be.' 
Others,  again,  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  highest  8piriti»l 
attainments  are  not  hastUy  snatched 
up.  Thesealso  are  variously  reproTCd, 
for  instance : 

«I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended.*—Phil,  iii.  13. 

*No;  not  after  twenty  years 

Of  labouring  in  the  Word  1 
After  all  his  fights  and  fears. 

And  Bufferings  for  his  Lord, 
Paul  hath  not  attained  the  prise, 

Though  caught  up  to  thie  heave&ly 
hiU; 
Daily  still  the'  Apostle  dies. 

And  lives  imperfect  still. 

• "  But  we  now,  the  prize  to '  attain. 

An  easier  method  see. 
Save  ourselves  the  toil  and  pain. 

And  lingering  agony; 
Beach  at  once  the  ladder's  top, 

While  standing  on  its  lowest  round. 
Instantaneously  spring  up. 

With  pure  perfection  crowned."  * 

*  Such  the  credulous  dotard^s  dream, 

And  tfteh  his  shorter  road ; 
Thus  he  makes  the  world  blaspheme, 

And  shames  the  Church  of  God ; 
Staggers  thus  the  most  sincere. 

Till  from  the  Gospel  hope  they  move. 
Holiness  as  error  fear. 

And  start  at  perfect  love.' 

•  Let  us  go  on  unto  perfection.*— Hbb. 
vi.  1. 

• "  Go  on,  but  how  f  firom  step  to  step  ? 
No  ;  let  us  to  perfection  leap  /  ^ 
Tis  thus  our  hasty  nature  cries. 
Leaps  o'er  the  cross,  to  snatch  the  priie, 
Like  Jonah's  gourd,  displays  its  bower, 
And  blooms,  and  withers,  in  an  hour. 

*  Which  of  the  0l<f  apostles  taught 
Perfection  in  an  instant  caught. 
Showed  our  compendious  manner  how, 
••  Believe,  and  ye  are  perfect  nott  ? 
This  moment  wake,  and  seize  the  prize : 
Reeds,  into  sudden  pillars  rise ;" 
Believe  delusion's  ranting  sons. 
And  all  the  work  is  done  at  once! ' 

We  are  almost  ready  to  say  that  it 
was  a  happy  state  of  things  which 
prompted  such  strong  dhecks  to 
qpiritaal  fervour  as  these :  it  is  only 
a  htxurtant  growth  that  needs  so 
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much  pruning,  an  exuberant  life 
that  requires  such  decided  repressive 
measures.  Much  of  the  piety  of  the 
pi-esent  day  would  scarcely  survive 
such  rough  handling.  And  indeed 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  piety 
of  that  age  bore  it  quite  unharmed. 
The  severity  of  some  of  these  ex- 
ti-acts  certainly  appears  excessive,  and 
eoiild  only  be  justified  by  instances 
of  extreme  imprudence,  or  down- 
right fanaticism.  It  approaches 
much  too  closely  to  that  jiulgiiuj 
one  another  of  which  Christians  ai*e 
wmmanded  to  beware.  Chxirles 
Wesley  was  impetuous;  John  had 
inure  of  the  *  meekness  of  wisdom.' 
Ho  was  grieved  by  some  of  the 
wvere  things  his  brother  said  on  the 
hubject  of  Christian  perfection,  and 
wrote  to  a  friend — '  not  to  be  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  his  calling 
by  anything  he  might  find  in  these 
hymns.'  But  Charles  Wesley  was 
evidently  in  grait  fear  of  a  liastij 
growth — the  swift  springing  of  the 
seed  that  has  *no  deepness  of  earth.' 
He  gives  warning  after  warning 
upon  this  point:  we  must  quote 
one  more. 

'They  bavc  healed  the  hurt  of  the 
<laurrht^r  of  my  people  slighlly.'— Jkk. 
vi.  H. 

*  Ah,  simple  souls,  who  fondly  dream 

Of  int^tantaneouH  holiness ! 
Though  prido  and   self  extinguished 
Bcem, 
^Miile  all  within  is  joy  and  {xjace, 
Vf  jKKm  shall  own,  with  shame  com- 
pelled. 
The'    original     wound     was    slightly 
liealed' 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Poet  of  Metho- 
dism to  imagine  that  he  despised  the 
people  whose  mistakes  he  so  ear- 
nestly endeavoured  to  correct.  He 
had  a  keen  perception  of  their  faults, 
arid  censured  those  faults  with  the 
utmost  freedom  ;  but  '  the  wounds  * 
were  *  faithful ' ;  the  blow  was 
always  struck  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend :  his  aim  was  to  tcarn  every 
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man,  and  teach  every  man,  that  ha 
might '  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  The  people  whom  he 
so  pointedly  reproved  were  yet  the 
people  of  his  choice,  and  it  was  in 
his  heart  *  to  live  and  die  with  them.' 
He  was  not  without  inducements  to 
forsake  them  ;  inducements  to  which 
many  around  him  yielded,  but  for 
which  he  felt  a  lofty  contempt.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  adding  an 
extract  from  the  volumes  entitled 
Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  by 
Charles  Wesley,  M.A.,  showing 
what  he  thought  of  such  compliance, 
and  illustrating  the  strength  of  his 
affection  for  the  despised  ^people 
called  Methodists.'  It  originally 
formed  part  of  the  hymn  now  num- 
bered 483  in  the  Wesleyan  Hymn- 
Book,  and  though  not  adapted  for 
worship,  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
feehngs  of  its  author  : 

*  We  do  not  shamefully  desert 
Thy  poor  afflicted  flock  below, 
Yield  to  the  reverend  tempter's  art. 

Or  sell  our  friend,  to  buy  our  foe, — 
To    increase    the    world's    triumphant 

scorn, 
And  make  our  blushing  brethren  mourn.' 

The  bitter  intolerance  and  ex- 
clusiveness  of  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  around  him,  fur- 
nished Charles  Wesley  with  a  very 
tempting  mark  for  the  'winged 
words '  he  had  so  freely  at  command. 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
were  not  unprovoked  or  undeserved, 
however  severe.  He  and  his  brother 
often  enjoyed  the  blessedness  of 
being  reviled,  persecuted,  and  evil 
spoken  of,  for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake.  Their  'irregular'  efforts  to 
save  souls  were  more  obnoidous  to 
some  of  their  narrow-minded  neigh- 
bours, than  was  any  amount  of  vice 
and  wickedness.  These  bigots  re- 
ceive, in  the  Scripture  Hymns,  some 
most  appropriate  rebukes :  for  exam- 
ple : 

*  There  ran  a  youns:  man,  and  told 
Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do 
prophesy  in  the'  camp.'— Num.  xi.  27. 
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*  Eldfld,  th^  said,  and  Medad.  there 

Irregularly  bold. 
By  Moses  uncommissioiied,  dare 

A  9epataU  meeting  hold ! 
And  still  whom  none,  but  heaven,  wiU 
own. 
Men  whom  the  world  decry. 
Men  authorised  by  God  alone 
Presume  to  prophesy  1 ' 

The  author  then  owns,  with  much 
candour,  that  at  one  time  he  shared 
the  spirit  from  which  now  he  often 
sufierod  : 

'  How  often  have  I  blindly  done 

What  zealous  Joshua  did — 
Impatient  to  the  rulers  run. 

And  cried.  "  My  lords,  forbid  ! 
Silence  the  Schismatics ;  constrain 

Their  ihaughU  with  ours  to  agree ; 
And  sacrifice  the  souls  of  men 

To  idol  unity!"' 

Part  of  one  of  these  hymns  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Wesleyan  Hymn- 
Book,  namely,  that  founded  on  Jer. 
vii.  4 :  'The  temple  of  the  Lord,  are 
these ' ;  it  is  not,  however,  frequent- 
ly used  in  Methodist  worship, 
tliough  the  arrogance  of  modem 
ecclesiasticism  has  made  it  but  too 
applicable  to  our  own  days.  From 
this  hymn,  as  originally  written, 
John  Wesle/s  careful  hand  removed 
the  keenest  verse  before  placing  it 
in  his  <  Collection ' : 

'The  Ghurch^they  from   their  pale 


Whom  Thou  hast  here  forgiven ; 
And  all  the  synagogue  of  hell 
Are  the  sole  heirs  of  heaven  ! ' 

But  bigotry  and  ezduAveness  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  Church,  or 
to  the  holders  of  any  one  set  of 
opinions ;  and  feeling  this,  Charles 
Wesley  could  not  pass  by  Job's  re- 
buke of  his  friends  : 

'  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.* — Job  xii.  2. 

•  Howe*er  in  humble  words  we  all 

Infallibility  disclaim. 
Yet  every  church  and  party  call 

Themselves,  the  consort  of  the  Lamb! 
"  In  us  the  saints,  the  people  see. 
The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  ! 


<  **  We  are  the  men,  mankuid  must  own 
Who  faith  and  purity  posseBS ; 
Christ  is  with  us,  and  us  alone,* 

A  thousand  jarring  sects  profees ; 
And  all  the  Babel-bmldera  cry, 
"•Wisdom  and  truth  with  m  dull  die!'. 

But  perhaps  bigotry,  with  its  sns- 
picious  jealouflj  and  gingular  blind- 
ness, was  never  more  acutely  depicted 
than  in  the  lines  that  follow ;  the^ 
are  founded  upon  the  conduct  of 
Abraham  at  Gerar,  where  his  dis- 
trust of  Ids  neighbours  led  him  into 
a  most  unworthy  equivocation ;  un- 
necessary, too ;  for  the  event  proved 
that  there  was  much  more  *  fear  of 
God  in '  that  *  place'  than  the  patri- 
arch had  imagined : 

*  I  thought.  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place.'— Oen.  zx.  11. 

*  Forgive  my  partial  selfidmess. 

My  rash,  censorious  thought: 
*'  Among  this  people,  in  this  place, 

Surely  the  Lord  is  not  1 
If  strangers  to  my  sect  and  came, 

Strangers  they  are  to  Thee ; 
God  is  not  feared,  except  by  them 

Who  know,  and  honour  m«." ' 

Thoroughly  heart-seardiing  reproof, 
and  most  forcible  satire,  is  this,  not 
unworthily  directed,  and  not  exce^ 
sively  severe;  such  as  a  Christiaii 
minister  could  fitly  write^  such  a> 
Christian  people  might  profitably 
read.  The  great  Dean  of  St  F&trickV 
laid  down  for  ever  his  scurrilous  pen 
shortly  after  Charles  Wesley  began 
to  try  his  powers  as  an  author ;  hoi<r 
striking  and  melancholy  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  gifted  clerical 
satirists! 

The  rebukes  embodied  in  these 
hymns  are  not  all  reserved  for 
errors  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature . 
practical  duties  are  dealt  with,  and 
in  as  pointed  and  vigorous  a  fashion 
as  the  truths  from  which  they  an 
sometimes  unhappily  separated.  For 
the  sake  of  exact  classification,  or 
easy  arrangement,  the  theory  acil 
practice  of  religion  are  frequently 
thought  of  and  spoken  of  s^Noatel  j . 
we  sometimes    doubt  whether  the 
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doing  80  does  not  ooimtenanoe  a  mis- 
chievous mistake.  Eeligion  and 
morals  aughi  to  be  incapable  of  any 
separation  except  that  of  meta- 
physical analysis. 

Among  practical  mistakes,  per- 
haps none  has  done  more  mischief 
than  foolish  and  undue  parental 
indulgence.  By  permitting  the  will 
to  grow  up  without  discipline  and 
control,  a  parent  renders  his  child 
all  but  incapable  of  self-restraint  in 
after  years.  Probably  no  single 
cause  has  wrecked  so  many  lives,  and 
broken  so  many  hearts,  as  the  un- 
faithfulness of  parents  to  their  duty, 
because  it  has  prepared  their  children 
to  fall  headlong  into  any  and  every 
kind  of  temptation.  In  the  common 
phrase,  'a  spoiled  child,'  there  is 
often  a  grim  and  terrible  meaning. 
By  a  severe,  yet  just  retributive 
Providence,  over-indulgence  is  almost 
constantly  repaid  with  utter  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  parents  who  have  sown 
the  seed  of  foolish,  excessive,  cruel 
kindness,  often  reap  the  bitter  har- 
vest with  aching  hearts.  There  is  a 
deep  moral  truth  as  well  as  a  literal 
record  of  fact  in  the  sacred  words, 
'  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh 
which  corrected  us,  cmd  toe  gave  them 
revereneeJ  Charles  Wesley  points 
this  moral  by  referring  to  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  the  rebel  Adonijah, 
concerning  whom  we  are  told  that — 

'  His  father  had  not  displeased  him  at 
any  time  in  saying,  Why  hast  thoa  done 
so?'— 1  Kings i.  6. 

'  The  parent  indolently  mild 

May  here  his  fatal  dotage  see : 
Afraid  to  vex  thy  darling  child. 
Thy  darling  child  shall  trouble  thee ; 
3iake  his  indulgent  father  smart. 
And  break  thy  old,  fond,  foolish  heart. 

•  •«  What  pity  *tis,  to  cross  his  will. 
His  clamorous  appetites  deny. 

Restrain  the  acts  of  childish  ill. 
And  make  the  fretted  infant  ciy 

Harshly  his  little  faults  reprove ; 

How  can  I  grieve  the  son  I  love  ?  " 

Continne,  then,  thy  son  to  please, 
peave  him  to  nature^s  disioipline, 


Till  ripe  in  full-grown  wickedness 
He  claims  the  wages  of  his  sin, 
The  wrath  of  heaven's  impartial  Lord, 
The  edge  of  the  Avenger^s  sword.' 

The  refusal  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
common  people  receives  a  passing 
notice  in  one  of  these  hymns,  foun- 
ded upon  the  record  concerning  tbo 
Bereans,  that  they — 

*  Searched  the  Scriptures  daily... There- 
fore many  of  them  believed.'— Acts  xvii. 
11, 12. 

*  What  then  are  they  who  dare  forbid 
The  unconvinced  Thy  Book  to  read. 
Who  take  the  sacred  key  away, 
Damp  their  desire  to  search  and  prar. 
Conceal  Thy  records  from  their  view : 

"The  Scriptxures  were  not  wrote  for  you ; 
Accept  your  more  unerring  g^de. 
The  Church,  the  Catholics— ^A«  Bride  !  " 

*  Turn,  sinners,  turn  from  such  away, 
And  rather  God  than  man  obey ; 
The    Scriptures   search  both   day   and 

night. 
And  try  if  what  ye  hear  be  right; 
Put  forth  your  grain  of  gracious  power 
(Your  use  of  that  shall  bring  ye  more)» 
Till  the  true  Light  Himself  impart, 
And  breathes  the  Witness  in  your  heart.' 

At  the  time  these  verses  were 
written,  the  sin  of  taking  away  '  the 
key  of  knowledge '  was  not  confined 
to  the  Church  of  Bome.  Many  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren  discouraged 
the  use  of  the  written  Word,  teach- 
ing, in  strange  madness  of  solifidian- 
ism,  that  even  unbelievers  ought  to 
'cease  from  all  outwards' — to  use 
means  and  ordinances  no  more — ^not 
even  to  read  or  pray^  'but  only 
to  believe.'  And  singular  to  say, 
this  teaching  was  accepted  by  many, 
and  made  an  awful  wreck  of  vital 
godliness. 

Another  form  of  insult  to  the 
sacred  record  meets  with  due  castigsr 
tion.  There  are  no '  settled  questions ' 
in  these  days ;  but  so  far  as  anything 
can  be  settled  by  modem  polite  un- 
belief, it  seems  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  witchcraft  is  an 
impossibility.  How  men  can  know 
that    unlawful    intercourse    with 
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another  world  is  impossible;  how 
they  can  know  this,  in  spite  of  the 
recorded  facts  and  the  terrible  pro- 
hibitions of  Scripture,  we  do  not 
nnderetand,  nor  did  the  writer  of 
the  following  lines : 

*  The  works  of  the  flesh  are — witchcraft,* 

etc.— Gal.  v.  19, 20. 

*  •*  Witchcraft  I  enchantment  1  sorcery  I 
It  never  was,  and  ne'er  can  be  !  " 
Thus  saith  the  wisdom  of  onr  age, 
Superior  to  the  sacred  Page ; 

And  dares  the  law  divine  repeal, 
And  ri>tes  the  tempter  back  to  hell.' 

The  sin  of  personal  vanity  is  not 
forgotten  by  this  able  censor : 

*  She  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head.' 
—2  Kings  ix.  30. 

*  Who  in  the  painting  art  excel, 
Fair  rivals  of  a  pagan  fair. 

Look  in  the  glass  of  Jezebel^ 
Admire  her  lovely  likeness  there  ! ' 

Yet  more  severe  is  the  admonition 
to  the  '  fair  woman  without  discre- 
tion;' the  *  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout : ' 

*  Of  beauty  vain,  of  wisdom  void, 
What  art  thou  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
A  slave  to  every  base  desire, 

A  creature  wallowing  in  the  mire ! 
Go,  gaudy  pageant  of  a  day. 
Thy  folly  with  thy  face  display. 
Put  all  thy  charms  and  graces  out. 
And  show  the  jewel — in  thy  snout ! ' 

The  Calvinistic  controversy,  which 
raged  so  fiercely  during  a  lao-ge  por- 
tion of  Wesley's  ministry,  natumlly 
elicited  some  strong  expressions  of 
opinion  from  his  poet  brother.  Here, 
if  ever  in  controversy,  the  use  of 
'  some  severity'  was  justifiable.  The 
assailants  of  Fletcherand  the  Wesleys 
seem  utterly  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  were  dealing  with  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  quite  capable 
of  conducting  a  dispute  with  all 
courtesy.  Several  of  the  predestin- 
arian  divines  of  that  day  mingled 
every  kind  of  abuse  and  accusation 
with  their  arguments,  and  some- 
times condescended,  as  Wesley  com- 
plained, to  'defend  their  dear  decrees 
with  arguments  worthy  of  Bedlam, 


and  with  language  worthy  of 
Billingsgate.'  '  Forgeries^'  said  one 
of  them,  *  have  long  passed  for  no 
csrime  with  Mr.  Wedey.'  *He 
administers  falsehoods  and  damnable 
heresies,  rank  poison,  hemlock  and 
ratsbane.'  We  thankfully  acsknow- 
ledge  that  the  century  which  has 
elapsed  since  this  warm  discussion  ba^ 
witnessedagreatchangefor  the  better. 
Galvinists  and  Arminiana  may  each 
hold  their  own  views  as  firmly  as 
ever,  but  they  'agree  to  differ.' 
Absolute  reprobation  is  now  very  sel- 
dom insisted  upon ;  an  Arminian  is 
not  always  assumed  to  be  a  Pelagian ; 
the  statement  that  'hell  was  hang 
round  with  children  a  span  long,' 
would  not  now  be  grateful  even  to 
predestinarian  ears ;  and  very  few, 
if  any,  ministers  now  preach  in  thd 
style  in  which  Augustus  Toplady 
once  wrota  We  rejoice  in  all  this : 
not  as  a  party  triumph,  but  as  re- 
sulting from  the  increased  influence 
both  of  truth  and  charity ;  it  marks 
a  great  advance  in  Christian  charity 
on  the  part  of  men  whose  doctrinal 
predecessors  were — some  of  them,  at 
least — extremely  deficient  in  thai 
virtue. 

The  Wesleys  allowed  their  op- 
ponents to  enjoy  an  undisturbed 
monopoly  of  rancour  and  abuse,  but 
they  attacked  the  predestinarian  doc- 
trines with  unsparing  severity :  they 
regarded  them  as  doing  the  greatest 
possible  dishonour  to  the  God  of 
love.  Charles  Wesley  found  that 
the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  par- 
ticular, produced  most  unhappy 
efifects  upon  the  dispositions  of  many 
who  held  it.     He  prays : 

*  O  God  of  love,  lay  to  Thine  hand. 
And  braise  him  underneath  our  feet ; 

No  longer  let  his  doctrine  stand, 
Bnt  chase  it  to  its  native  pit ; 

There,  only,  let  the  fiend  declare. 

And  preach  his  other  gospel  there.* 

The  hymn  which,  in  the  ori*;inal 
tract,  immediately  follows  the  above 
verse,    must   surely  have  been  so 
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placed  of  set  purpose:  the  strong 
contrast  can  scarcely  be  uninten- 
tional;  it  is  number  thirty-four  in 
the  Methodist  Hymn-Book,  and 
commences : 

'  Let  earth  and  heaven  agree, 
Angels  and  men  be  joined, 

To  celebrate  with  me 
The  Saviour  of  mankind/ 

The  Calvinistic  teaching  concerning 
the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
is  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  hymns, 
each  of  considerable  length :  a  fine 
vein  of  irony  runs  through  one  of 
them,  in  which  the  great  tempter  of 
mankind  is  represented  as  advoca- 
ting the  doctrine  in  such  terms  as 
these: 

*  In  part  perhaps  you  may. 

Yon  cannot  wholly  fall, 

Cannot  become  a  castaway, 

Like  non-eleeted  Paul. 

«        «        *        «        «        * 

•  If  Qod  the  seed  did  sow. 

He  sowed  it  not  in  vain ; 

It  cannot  to  perfection  grow. 

But  it  must  still  remain : 

*  Nor  cares  nor  sins  can  choke. 

Or  make  the  grace  depart ; 
Nor  can  it  be  by  Satan  took 
Out  of  your  careless  heart. 

«  *  *  * 

*  If  once  the  spirit  unclean 

Out  of  his  house  is  gone, 
He  never  more  can  enter  in. 
Or  seize  you  for  his  own ; 

*  You  need  not  dread  the  fate 

Of  reprobates  accurst, 
Or  tremble  lest  your  last  estate 
Be  worse  than  was  the  first.' 


In  the  same  strain  the  believer  is 
assured  that  warnings  and  threaten- 
ings  are  for  reprobates  only  : 

*  He  only  meant  to  warn 

The  damned,  devoted  race 
Back  from  His  ways,  lest  they  should 
turn 

Who  never  knew  His  ways. 

*  *  *  4> 

'  From  them  he  doth  revoke 
The  grace  they  did  not  share. 

And  blots  the  names  out  of  His  book 
That  ne'er  were  written  there. 

*  But  you  may  rest  secure. 

And  safely  take  your  ease, 
If  you  are  once  in  grace,  be  sure    . 
You  always  are  in  grace. 

*  4>  » 

*  Your  griefs  and  fears  reject. 

My  other  gospel  own, 
Only  believe  yourself  elect. 
And  all  the  work  is  done.' 

Our  quotations  have  been  intended 
to  exhibit  Charles  Wesley's  power 
of  satire  and  sarcasm,  and  are  (as 
satire  and  sarcasm  should  always  be) 
the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 
The  poetical  writings  of  this  man  of 
God  resemble  that  religion  of  which 
they  treat  so  powerfully,  and  are 
full  of  sacred  tenderness ;  they  have, 
as  their  author  had,  that  true  spirit  of 
piety  which  is  'peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated;  full  of 
mercy  and  good  works.'  And  the 
gifted  poet  of  Methodism  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  own 
that,  while  wit  and  even  irony  may 
sometimes  be  '  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  truth,'  the  great  instrument  for 
its  diffusion  must  be  holy  love. 


JERICHO :  THE  TWO  VISITa 

(Joshua  vi.  ;  Lukk  xviii.,  xix.) 
BY    THE    REV.    THOMAS   M*CULLAGH. 

Trb  city  stood  amid  its  groves  of  palm. 
As  seen,  not  long  before,  from  Kebo's 

height. 
By  nndimmed  eye,  when  to  the  prophet's 

ear 
No  sound    was  borne  afar,  but  in  its 

frame 
Of  verdure,  silent  as  a  picture  seemed  ; 
So  to  another  seer,  though  near  its  walls. 


No  sound   was    heard.     The   noise   of 

revelry, 
And  din  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  were 

hushed. 
As  frost  the  brooklet's  brawl  makes  mute 

in  ice. 
So  fear  arrested  battle-song  and  shout. 
Like  deadly  simoom ,  from  the  desert  oome. 
Came  dread  invader,  Jesus,  son  of  Nun ; 
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With  solemn  priests  who  bore  the  ark  of 

God, 
And  pilgrims,  harnessed  all  in  warrior- 
gear. 
The  vanquishers  of  giant-kings  and  all 
Their  heathen    hosts.     With    sounding 

horns  of  rams, 
Around  the  walls,  the  strange  procession 

marched. 
The  trembling  city    scarcely  dared    tc 

breathe. 
When,  lo  !    a  louder,  dreader  blast  was 

blown. 
And  rang  through  palace,  temple,  tower, 

and  mart ; 
Unblown  by  angel-trumpeters,  and  yet 
To  Jericho  it  was  the  blast  of  doom. 
Crash  !  went  proud  ramparts  and  defiant 

walls  t 
Crash  I    crash !    the    vast    environment 

around  I 
And  then  the  shrieks  of  battle  in  the 

streets  I 
Amid  the   carnage    trod    the    warrior- 
seer. 
And  heathen  blood  streamed  round  the 

son  of  Nun : 
His  sword  he  rested  not  till  all  were 

slain, 
zcept  the  few  where  hung  the  scarlet 

line. 
O'er  ruined  masonry  and  heaps  of  dead 
Hii  voice  the  victor  raised,  and  uttered 

forth 
A  prophet's    malison    'gainst    all    who 

might 
Presume    to    build   again   those    walls 

accursed. 
A  grimmer  silence  o'er  the  ruins  sat. 
And  in  the  blood-bespattered  groves  of 

palm. 
Death,     gloating,     held     his    noiseless 

carnival. 


The  wearied  centuries  rolled  on,  and  on. 
And  in  Time's  gloaming  left  behind  the 

wastes 
Where  His  the  shades  of   buried  mon- 
archies, 
And  Jericho,  the  fallen,  rose  again. 

The  city  stood  amid  its  groves  of  palm, 
When  Jesus,  David's  Son,  passed  through 
its  streets 


With  twelve  unsworded  and  onarmoured 

men. 
O  Jericho,  rejoice,  thy  hour  is  come  t 
This  Jesus  sheds  no  blood,  bat  gives  His 

own 
To  bless,  and  save  thee  from  thy  gnlit 

and  sin. 
As    Spring,    in    passing    by,     breathes 

through  thy  groves. 
And  leaves  behind,  in  verdure,  fruits,  and 

flowers. 
And  songs  of  birds,  the  beautiful  sod 

bright ; 
So  David's  Son,  in  vast  benevolence. 
In  blessings  rare  and  free,  to  rich  and 

poor. 
Leaves  wondrous  traces  of  His  passing 

by. 
The  Friend  of  sinners  sought  in  Jericbo 
And  found  the  sinner  and  the  publican. 
O  '  Zacchaeus,  come  down ;  *  the  foliage 
Of  sycamores  can't  hide  thee  from  the 

eye 
That  seeks  the  lost;  thy  wealth  does  not 

forbid 
His  wealth  of  love  to  make  thee  richer 

stlU; 
He  brings  salvation  to  thy  hated  house. 
'Twas  paschal-tide,  and  festive  pilgrims 

thronged 
In  crowds  around  the  Father*8  Paschal- 
Lamb. 
Bartimeus   heard  the   tramping  multi- 
tude. 
And  mercy  asked  and  craved  from  David's 

Son. 
Rejoice !  thou  son  of  Timasus,  rejoice ! 
The  rich  man's  Saviour  saves  the  poor 

and  blind. 
The  light  of  heaven  shall  pierce  thy  sight- 
less orbs ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  palms  of  Jericho, 
And  grand  old  Nebo,  over  Jordan's  fords, 
Thy  father's    face,  thy  mother's  loving 

smile. 
And  Him  Who  calls  thee  to  Himself,  and 

saves. 
To  Him  Mv,  wearied  sinners,  come  for 

rest. 
The  son  of  Nun  gave  not  the  people  rest ; 
But  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord,  on 

earth 
Gives  rest  from  sin,  and  endless  rest  in 

heaven. 


THE  'NEW  COMET. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  DALLINGER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  ETC. 

The  comparatively  imperfect  know-     the  way  for  much  speculation,  and 

ledgeatpresentposaesaedbyphysicistB     allows  the  quickly-excited  imagina- 

of  the  actual  nature  of  comets,  opens     tion  of  men  who  may,  or  may  not, 
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poflsesB  astronomical  and  physical 
knowledge,  to  conjure  up  inexpres- 
sible dangers  and  calamities  under 
conceivahk^  but  certainly  by  no 
means  verified,  conditions.  We  were 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  by  the 
comet  of  1880 ;  it  was,  in  fact,  called 
the  *  menacing  comet '  by  some 
writers ;  and  much  imaginative 
writing,  promising  catastrophy  on 
certain  conditions,  arose.  This  associ- 
ation of  portents  and  calamity  with 
comets  is  only  a  new  development 
of  an  old  terror ;  but  we  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  foundation  for 
fear  to-day,  for  what  we  know 
of  comets  has  not  only  dispelled 
all  notion  of  their  being  other 
than  either  solar  or  cosmic  bodies 
subject  to  gravitation ;  but  has  con- 
vinced us  on  the  whole  that  their 
very  impact  with  the  sun,  or  even 
the  earth  itself,  need  not  bring  any 
very  dire  resultsL  Ihere  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty,  as  there  is  a 
laige  deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  whole  phjrsical  condition  of 
comets.  But  what  we  do  know  has  not 
enlarged  our  sense  of  danger,  even 
granting  the  conceivable  probability 
of  such  a  body  plunging  into  the  sun, 
or  the  less  probable  event  of  one 
coming  into  collision  with  the  earth. 
Sylvester  translates  Du  Bartas  in 
1621  as  writing  of  a  comet : 

*  There  with  long  blondy  haire  a  blazing 

star 
Threatens  the  world,  with  famine,  plagae 

and  war: 
To    princes    death :  to  kingdoms  many 

crosses. 
To  all  estates  inevitable  losses, 
To  heard-men  rot;  to  plough-men  hap- 

lesse  seasons: 
To     saylers     storms :  to     cities     civil 

treasons.' 

In  this  sense  no  doubt  comets 
have  ceased  to  be  a  terror — save  at 
least  to  certain  persons  who  still 
associate  '  coming  events '  with 
'heavenly  signs.'  But  a  new 
anxiety  has  arisen:  a  remote  star 
was,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 


seen  some  few  yeans  ago  to  blaze  out 
suddenly  into  a  star  of  great  bril- 
liance ;  to  give  evidence  in  ihespectro- 
scope  that  it  was  enveloped  in  flam- 
ing hydrogen.  It  was  giadually  seen 
then  to  lose  its  suddenly-attained 
lustre  and  to  fall  slowly  back  in 
magnitude. 

From  this  it  was  inferred  that  a 
calamity  had  occurred  in  that  sun ; 
what  might  have  been  a  cometic 
or  wandering  body,  or  what  might 
have  been  a  dependent  body  of  that 
sun  itself,  was  supposed  to  have 
Allien  or  been  drawn  into  his  flaming 
substance,  causing  a  vast  conflagra- 
tion; and  if  dependent  worlds 
revolved  about  this  staiHsun  as  about 
ours,  such  worlds,  it  was  argued,  if 
inhabited  by  living  bodies  like  the 
inhabitants  of  this  globe,  must  all 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  awful 
accession  of  heat. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  comets  of  all  dimensions 
moving  in  space ;  and  it  is  known 
that  many  of  these  come  very  near 
the  sun,  and  that  others  are,  in  all 
probability,  constantly  contracting 
their  orbits,  and  that  possibly  there 
will  be  a  catastrophe  of  a  similar 
kind  in  relation  to  our  sun  and  our 
solar  system ! 

Now  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who 
should  affirm  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble :  but  all  that  our  increasing 
knowledge  supplies  to  us  leads  us  to 
say  with  some  confidence  that  it  is 
highly  improbable — ^that  is  to  fiay, 
from  the  bodies  known  as  comets. 

The  matter  is  specially  moving  at 
present^  since  there  is  a  comet  of 
very  considerable  brilliance  now 
visible  in  our  heavens,  to  which  some 
men,  high  in  authority  as  astrono- 
mers, are  attaching  a  very  suspicious 
and  threatening  character.  The 
comet  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
in  a  clear  atmosphere,  about  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  has  been  seen  at 
successive  periods  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  seen  at  Bristol  on  Oct.  1,  with  a 
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nucleus  nearly  as  bright  as  a  first 
magnitude  star,  and  a  tail  of  ten 
degrees  in  length.  It  was  first  seen 
in  England  on  September  the  17th, 
and  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  on 
September  the  11th. 

Now  what  gives  it  intense  interest 
to  most  astronomers,  and  to  many 
others,  is,  that  the  elements  of  this 
comet's  orbit  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1843  and  1880;  and  the 
astronomical  writer  in  NaJture 
plainly  affirms  that  <  it  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
return  of  that  body,  which  will  have 
experienced  a  diminution  of  velocity 
at  the  point  nearest  the  sun  on 
January  the  27th,  1883,  sufficient  to 
cause  the  last  revolution  to  occupy 
only  two  years  and  eight  months; 
and  which  if  experienced  again  to 
the  same  extent  on  the  17th  of  last 
month,  may  bring  the  comet  round 
again  in  October,  1883.' 

Dr.  Piazzi  Smith  is  quite  posi- 
tively of  opinion  that  this  comet  is 
identical  with  that  of  1 880  and  1 843, 
and  that  it  has,  under  some  remark- 
able influence,  been,  ever  since  we 
have  known  it,  quite  erratic  and 
unaccountable  as  to  its  motion. 

According  to  such  spectroscopic 
observations  as  have  hitherto  been 
made,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  dift- 
plaoementof  the  lines  towards  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
oomet ;  which  means  that  the  comet 
is  rapidly  receding  from  us.  To 
make  sound  illustrate  this  pheno- 
menon of  light,  the  same  thing  Ls 
happening  to  the  luminous  vibra- 
tions in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet 
as  happens  to  the  *pitch'  of  a  rail- 
way whistle  when  the  train  is  r«^ 
ceding  rapidly  from  the  ear.  Mr. 
Ptoctor  points  out  that  this  need 
not  be  taken  as  proof  that  it  is  re- 
ceding from  the  sun;  but  as  its 
apparent  distance  from  the  sun  is 
said  to  be  increasing,  this  is  hiefaly 
probable.       But,   asks    Dr.    Piazri 


Smith,  What  comet  is  this?  In 
answer  to  this  he  says,  that  if  a  note 
from  America  concerning  this  comet 
be  accurate,  'nothing  so  important 
to  mankind  ha&  occurred  before 
through  eighteen  himdred  years  at 
least  of  astronomical  history.*  That 
the  report  is  true  he  thinks  highly 
probable,  since  it  is  guaranteed  by 
the  name  of  Professor  Lewis  Boss, 
'one  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
mathematical  astronomers  of  the 
American  Union.'  He  also  con- 
cludes that  this  '  new '  comet  is  th&t 
which  visited  us  in  1880  and  1843. 
On  each  of  those  occasions  the  comet 
was  recognised  to  have  passed  closer 
to  the  sun's  surface  than  any  other 
known  comet.  But  it  is  pertinently 
asked.  Why  has  it  come  back  so 
soon? 

In  the  observations  made  upon  it 
in  1843,  it  appeared  to  be  mov- 
ing in  an  orbit  which  would  take  it 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  to 
travel,  and  yet  it  came  back  in  18>^> 
— that  is,  in  only  thirty-seven  years ! 
This  was  of  course  extremely  re- 
markable, provided  the  identity  were 
actually  established;  and  it  certainly 
seemed  to  indicate  that  astronomers 
did  not  make  such  observations  on 
the  paths  of  comets  as  would  insure 
inevitable  accuracy  in  their  predi^ 
tions ;  or  else  that  there  were  con- 
ditions affecting  comets  which  were 
not  known. 

But  when  it  departed  in  1880  the 
astronomical  world  had  oome  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  away  from  our  skies  and  the  sun 
for  thirty-seven  years ;  but,  say  Pro- 
fessor Boss,  Dr.  P.  Smith,  and  the 
astronomer  on  the  staff  of  Naiiot, 
here  is  this  oomet  again  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  couple  of  years ! 

But  if  this  be  so,  and  the  comet 
be  receding  from  the  sun,  who  can 
say  but  that  it  will  be  back  again  in 
a  few  months?  and  if  so,  says  Dr. 
Smith,  may  it,  not  only  graze  the 
solar  sorfaoe  and  rush  through  its 
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flames  of  hydrogen,  but  actually  fall 
into  the  sun  ?  If  the  '  hold '  which 
the  sun  has  upon  this  comet's  move- 
ments be  such  as  are  here  stated, 
this  seems  a  not  improbable  conjec- 
ture. But  our  astronomer  wisely 
suppresses  his  own  imagination  and 
a  possible  tendency  to  haste,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  before  we  conclude  that 
this  unforeseen  and  awful  calamity 
will  take  place,  we  *  must  be  calm, 
patient,  philosophical,  judicial ;  for 
the  calculations  involved  are  ex- 
cessively tedious  and  difficult,  when 
much  accuracy  is  required';  and 
then  follows  a  well-stated  reason 
why  all  the  observations  should  be 
gathered  together  and  confirmed  by 
comparison,  that  in  so  momentous  a 
matt-er  there  may  be  no  error. 

Mr.  Proctor  was,  by  an  error  of 
haste,  led  into  a  mistake  on  this 
matter,  which  he  speedily  corrected. 
If  e  wrote :  *  Whatever  the  comet 
seen  on  September  the  eighteenth 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  the  comet 
of  1843  or  of  1880/  Professor  Boss, 
he  thought,  may  be  able  as  an 
astronomer,  but  he  was  not  careful 
in  his  inferences.  The  same  was 
feared  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Proctor's  reason  was 
thus  stated :  '  It  may  be  shown  that 
the  comet  of  1843  or  1880  could  not 
in  any  part  of  its  orbit  be  seen  from 
the  earth's  place,  on  or  about  Septem- 
Ijer  the  18th,  within  two  degrees  of 


the  position  in  which  the  comet  near 
the  sun  was  actually  seen  that  day.' 
'The  whole  orbit  of  the  comet  of 
1843,  seen  from  the  place  of  the 
earth  on  September  the  18th,  would 
lie  far  north  of  the  place'  in  which 
the  new  comet  was  seen  on  that 
day ;  but  he,  with  his  usual  prompti- 
tude, saw  and  stated  that  hiis  infer- 
ence was  based  on  an  error.  He 
now  believes  that  Dr.  P.  Smith  and 
Professor  Boss  and  others  are  correct, 
and  that  the  comet  ta  the  same  as 
that  of  1 880  and  1 843.  But  although 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  this 
comet  may  return  again  in  six  or 
eight  months,  and  possibly  plunge 
into  the  sun,  yet  it  is  the  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Physicists  and  Astronomers 
that^  although  the  comet  will  in  that 
case  have  terminated  its  existence 
as  such,  yet  no  serious  consequence 
need  be  apprehended  by  u&  That 
it  actually  grazed  the  sun  at  this 
perihelion  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  Mr.  Gill  saw  the  comet  glide 
up  to  the  sun's  limb  on  the  17th  of 
September,  until  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  the  splendour  of  the  solar 
disc — ^being  lost,  of  course,  only 
through  the  greater  brilliance  of  the 
sun's  disc  as  it  passed  across  it. 

We  can  wait  without  much  anxiety 
for  the  closer  observations  and  more 
accurate  results  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  will  be  laid  before  us. 


THE  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND    IRELAND. 

AUTUMNAL  SESSION,  1882. 

the  concert  hall,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
Brown  presided,  and  in  a  few  appropriate 
remarks  heartily  welcomed  the  Union  to 
Liverpool.  An  address  of  welcome, 
signed  by  more  than  seventy  evangelical 
Nonconformist  ministers,  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  M^CuUagh,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Revs.  R.  H.  Lundie, 
Samuel  Pearson,  and  S.  T.  Forfar.  The 
address  was  replied  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkyn 
Brown.  The  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  delivered  a  stirring  address 


The  Baptist  Union  this  year  held  its 
aatiminai  session  in  Liverpool.  This  year 
is  the  jabilee  of  the  Union.  Over  a  thou- 
sand Churches  are  in  connection  with  it. 
The  meeting  of  the  Union  was  inaugu- 
rated by  a  *  reception '  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
on  October  2nd.  The  spacious  building 
was  crowded  with  ministers,  delegates 
and  their  friends.  Various  interesting 
objects  were  exhibited ;  among  them  a  few 
rare  copies  of  various  editions  of  the 
Bible  and  other  books.  Mr.  Best  gave 
recitals  on  the  organ.    At  the  meeting  in 
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and  Appealed  to  the  Bapttota,  the  Bstab- 
liabed  Choich,  and  the  Independents,  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  Methodists  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  intemperance.  Dr. 
M*Fadyen,  Chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union,  oame  from  Manchester  to 
show  his  sympathy  with  bis  Baptist 
friends. 

Next  day  a  Missionary  Service  was  held 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  a  Breakfast  Meeting,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congo  and  WTestem  Missions.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  who 
has  given  snch  princely  aid  to  various 
missions,  Mr.  W.  8.  Caine,  M.P.,  presided. 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  jSl.lOO 
were  received,  enabling  the  Baptists  to 
found  a  mission  station  at  Stanley  Pool. 
At  noon  the  Missionary  Sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Stanford,  his  text  being : 
'  Men  that  have  haiarded  their  lives  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Acts 
XV.  26).  At  the  invitation  of  the  Bev.  H. 
S.  Brown,  the  ministers  and  delegates 
enjoyed  a  sail  on  the  Mersey  In  the  after- 
noon. In  the  evening  a  crowded  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  Bastem 
Missions  was  held  in  the  Philharmonic 
Hall.  His  Worshipful  the  Mayor  pre- 
sided. The  proceedings  were  through- 
out very  enthusiastic.  The  collection 
amounted  to  £187. 

October  the  4th  was  the  day  for  the 
opening  of  the  practical  business  of  the 
session.  The  President  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  Practical  AipecU  of  Church 
Life.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the  early 
Church,  he  explained  the  advantage  a 
Church-member  enjoyed  over  one  who  is 
a  Ctiristian  but  an  outsider.  He  said  that 
there  were  *  no  awful  mysteries  enshroud- 
ing '  the  Church.  A  convert  has  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  Church-roll,  is  permitted 
to  attend  a  few  select  meetings, and  'the 


privilege  of  the  franchise  in  oertun  cua.' 
Many  underrate  the  value  of  dnircb- 
membership.  They  say  that  *  the  dnsfs 
are  within  the  Church,  and  Uie  sainu  aie 
without.*  But '  all  history,  all  experiesDn 
contradict  the  aasuihption.*  TliCMe  wk 
stand  aloof  are  letting  oppoitmutirs 
for  spiritual  gain  go  by,  and  *it  sj 
their  sin  and  their  loss'  that  tbt; 
do  so.  Mr.  Brown  then  treated  is 
an  able  and  suggestive  manner  seveza) 
aspects  of  Church  life.  The  subject  sf 
'  Rural  Churches,*  which  has  been  exdti^ 
attention  since  the  last  autumnal  sesBon, 
was  then  discussed.  The  sum  of  £\JJ[*^ 
was  asked  for,  and  £900  wasrused  bef«f 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  subsaip- 
tions  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  £Vu 
minute.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Ber.  C.  H 
Spurgeon  preached  in  Henglei'sCiicutj 
about  six  thousand  persons,  many  tbcv 
sands  more  being  nnable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission. His  remarks  were  diiefly  fc 
Prayer.  The  collection,  whiob  amoaU:-: 
to  £157,  was  in  aid  of  Mr.  Spoii^i 
Orphanage. 

thursdaj^was  the  last  day  of  the  fu- 
sion. After  the  reading  of  papers  on  Tlr 
Duties  of  Church- Membert  and  Ck*ni 
Work  in  Large  Tknvm,  Mr.  Spai^&'« 
moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  tx 
citizens  of  Liverpool  for  their  kind  bx-^ 
pitality  and  hearty  reception,  and  to  ±* 
local  committee  for  their  excdlent  r- 
rangements.  His  Worship  the  Major  b 
vit^  about  five  hundred  ministers  vd 
delegates  to  an  *  ^f  Howte  *  in  the  altf: 
noon.  Among  those  present  wer^-tL- 
Revs,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Secn^  ' 
the  Union,  Dr.  Maclaren,  and  Higi 
Stowell  Brown.  In  the  evening,  a  Ox- 
munion  Service  closed  one  of  the  a^ 
successful  sessions  the  Baptist  UnMc  b- 
ever  held. 

W.  H.  RlOHMOSC 


SELECT  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


A  Help  for  BngHth  Bead&ri  to  under- 
itand  Mistranslated  Passages  in  our  Bible: 
with  Ejpplanations  and  Corrections.  By 
the  Bet.  J.  H.  Murray,  B.A.  London: 
8.  W.  Partridge  and  A.—A  reaUy  help- 
ful book,  many  of  its  *  explanations  and 
corrections*  being  luminous  and  valid.  It 
is  obviously  the  work  of  loving,  earnest 
industry.  We  can  well  believe  it  to  be 
the  product  of  the  study  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  although  it  is  but 
a  small  octavo  of  280  pages.  It  deserves 
the  careful  and  respectful  consideration 
of  all  Revisers  of  *our  Bible.'  Several 
unfortunate  mistranslations,  which  cater 
to  an  eager  superficial  unbelief,  while  they 


perplex  an  honest  but  unlearned  furl 
are  here  corrected.  Mr.  Murray  is  tf. 
the  only  student  of  the  Hebrew  Kbk 
who  thinks  that  *  the  ancient,  nnpom'k?! 
text  gives  more  consistent  readings  is 
more  in  agreement  with  the  prixtd^* 
of  the  construction  of  the  Hebrev.  t^ 
the  Masoretic  or  pointed  text,  whidi  n 
invented  at  Tibenas  in  the  sixteenth  o&- 
tury,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  ainoe.'  T!)< 
exact  verbal  accuracy  of  the  SeptutfxJ 
has  long  been  questioned  by  learned  ia& 
though  its  substantial  agreement  v^ 
the  Hebrew  is  so  well-att^ted  and  of « 
great  importance. 
Mr.    Murray   makes   some  jodictc-^ 
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sknd  powerful  obeervatdons  on  the  Millen- 
mnm ;  though  he  does  not  take  a  very 
^ride  or  deep  view  of  the  ▼arieties  of 
more  recent  interpretation. 

Some  of  oar  author's  *  explanations,* 
howeyer,  are  very  clumsy  and  confused : 
and  some  of  his  '  corrections '  are  start- 
lingly  incorrect.  The  worst  instance  is 
the  endeavour  to  remove  the  surface- 
difficulties  in  the  narrative  of  David's 
encounter  with  Goliath,  by  pronouncing 
1  Samuel  zvii.  11-31  to  be  *an  interpola- 
tion produoed  from  the  fertile  brain  of 
some  imaginative  Rabbin/ — [7  Some 
imiogituvry  *  Rabbin '  *  produced  from  the 
fertile  brain  of '  a  nineteenth  century  con- 
jecturer !  ]  This  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
shallowest,  crudest  bits  of  criticism  we 
have  ever  met  with.  The  first  reason 
given  for  conjuring  up  the  '  imaginative 
Rabbin '  is  that  the  passage  '  is  to  natural, 
and  to  likely  inaUitt  incidentt  and detailt 
to  hatje  oecurred'  (p.  76.)  The  canon  of 
historical  criticism  underlying  this  state- 
ment is  the  most  unnatural  and  imlikely 
one  oould  easily  imagine ;  namely,  that 
the  more  *  likely '  recorded  incidents  are 
'  to  have  occurred,'  the  lett  *  likely  they  are 
to  have  occurred.' 

The  second  count  of  the  indictment 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  is 
that  *aU  the  leading  statements  of  these 
twenty-one  verses  earryt  on  the  face  of 
them^  ike  kigkewt  imjMrobabUity  that  they 
ever  happened.*  (p.  76.)  Surely,  these 
two  mutually  destructive  reasons  for  re- 
jecting a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  them- 
selves need  explanation  and  correction. 
We  are  sorry  that  such  a  tsrpical  instance 
of  the  self -refuting  inconsistency  of  sub- 
jective criticism,  rightly  calling  itself 
*  internal  evidence,' — the  intemality  of 
the  evidence  being  in  the  mind  of  the 
critic  himself, — should  have  found  its  way 
into  a  book  which  is,  in  the  main,  so  well- 
reasoned,  so  sensible,  and  so  helpful  to 
the  reader  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Man. 
By  Poiteur  O,  Tophel,  Geneva.  Trantlated 
hyUev.T.J.Detprit.  Edinburgh:  T.^^T. 
Clark, —  There  is  an  obvious  appro- 
priateness in  the  facts  that  this 
edifying  tractate  should  be  translated  by 
a  Methodist  Minister,  and  that  the 
translation  should  be  dedicated  to  such 
an  earnest  evangelistic  Minister  as 
Thomas  Champness.  We  have  here  the 
simple,  downright  Methodist  doctrine  on 
the  Work  of  the  Spirit ;  but  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  spiritualized  intellect  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  John  Howe's  noble 
tractate  on  the  same  subject.  The  aptness 
of  the  homely  illustrations  constitute  one 


chief  charm  of  the  book ;  but  the  Fftator 
often  rises  and  kindles  ^th  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  theme. 

ChiriiHanity  and  Modem  Seeptioittn, 
By  the  Bev,  A,  G.  6Hrdlettone,  M.A. 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. — This 
remarkably  fresh,  healthy  and  manly 
book,  deids  with  'scepticism'  in  its 
three  principal  forms — popular,  fashion- 
able, and  scientistic  —  as  the  author 
has  himself  encountered  them  at  *  the 
University,  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  Black  Country.'  It  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  Christians  rather  than  to 
sceptics,  under  the  conviction  that 
scepticism  is  very  much  due  to  Christians 
themselves.  We  note  in  this  book  a 
wary  courage,  a  firmness  and  elasticity 
of  tread,  and  a  breezy  buoyancy  worthy 
of  the  author  of  The  High  Alpt  Without 
a  6hnde.  Chap,  ii.,  on  Drfectt  in  our 
Methodt  of  Pretenting  Truth,  contains 
some  very  sound  and  sensible  remarks, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  both  preachers 
and  private  Christians.  Chaps,  iii.,  iv., 
and  v.,  on  Defective  Prineiplet  in  Atcer- 
taining  and  Teaching  Beligiout  Truth, 
comprise  some  not  altogether  unjust 
strictures  ;  though  rather  unguaided 
and  overstated  on  some  points,  and 
tiierefore  liable  to  misapprehension  and 
misuse.  In  the  short  chapters  (vi.  and 
vii.)  on  l%e  Belationt  of  Beaton  to  Bere- 
lation  and  the  Moral  Character  of  Seep' 
ticitm,  we  find  strong,  ripe  thinking  and 
true  principles ;  but,  of  course,  they  are 
far  more  suggestive  than  exhaustive. 
The  three  consecutive  chapters  (viii..  ix., 
X.)  on  Qualijicationt  required  for  Deal- 
ing with  Sceptict ;  Suggettumt  for  Per- 
tonal  Dealingt  with  Sceptict;  and  The 
Belation  of  Natural  Science  to  the  Subject, 
form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book. 

Some  of  the  axiomatic  puttings  are 
of  great  force :  04^.,  *  The  evidences  on 
which  most  persons  believe  the  teachings 
of  science'  are  made  up  'purely  of 
authority.*  *The  real  issue  with  the 
scepticism  of  the  day,  whether  scientific 
or  not,  lies,  as  it  did  in  the  disputes  of 
the  Reformers  with  Rome,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  common-sense  in  the  world.' 

The  utility  of  the  book  is  no  little  aug- 
mented by  an  Appendix  containing  some 
forty-seven  objections  made  by  a  secu- 
larist lecturer,  with  the  replies  by  which 
they  were  met.  To  say  the  least,  the 
replies  are  vastly  more  powerful  than  the 
objections.  In  fine,  this  Lb  a  very  ser- 
viceable and  seasonable  book  to  all  who 
may  have  to  fight  either  with  their  own 
doubts  or  those  of  other  minds. 

A  Commentary  on  St,  PauTt  M^nttlet  to 
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the  CoritU?tiang.  By  Jaeph  Agwr  Beet. 
London :  Hotlder  and  Stoughton.  —  A 
Commentary  on  St.  FanVt  Epuitle  to  the 
Somant.  By  Joseph  Agwr  Beet.  Thvrd 
Bemted  Hdition,  leith  New  A^mendix.^ 
Mr.  Beet's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  more  than  sustains,  it 
will  decidedly  enhance,  his  reputation  as 
a  master  in  exposition.  The  nigh  quali- 
ties which  we  noted  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  reappear 
in  this  in  a  mellowed  degree.  Assuredly 
Mr.  Beet  has  not  mistaiken  his  vocation 
as  an  exegete.  He  first  of  all,  as  *  a 
scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  yivet  the  sense  of  the  words  of 
Holv  Scripture— a  sense  patiently  and 
ploddingly  ascertained.  But  he  is  no 
mere  superficial  verbal  critic.  He  aims 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.  He 
shirks  no  difficulty;  but  frankly  and 
manfully  accepts  the  responsibilities  of 
a  commentator.  Some  highly-important 
passages  of  grave  difficulty  and  extreme 
delicacy  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
judicious  boldness ;  e.g.,  1  Corinthians  vi. 

As  a  specimen  of  high-class  interpre- 
tation, we  may  instance  the  notes  on 
1  Corinthians  vii.  14 :  •  For  sanctified  is 
the  unbelieving  husband  in  the  wife, 
etc.'  Mr.  Beet  throughout  masters  the 
Apostle's  argument,  and  shows  its  joint- 
ing. He  also  traces  the  connection  of 
these  Epistles  with  that  to  the  Romans. 
His  style  is  suitcMl  to  the  strong  British 
—we  had  almost  written  Yorkshire — 
sense  which,  in  the  main,  marks  his  treat- 
ment of  the  text :  his  English  being  clear, 
stout  and  sturdy,  yet  withal  pure  and 
pliant.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  us'  more 
of  Whitby  than  of  any  other  commenta- 
tor. The  unlearned  reader  will  find 
no  discouraging  parade  of  learning :  this 
is  a  popular  commentary.  And  there  is 
an  utter  absence  of  homiletic  rhetoric, 
though  sometimes  we  are  refreshed  by 
a  happy  epigrammatic  putting  of  a  truth, 
as  on  1  Corinthians  vi,  12:  'AH  things 
are  in  my  power ;  but  over  me  nothing 
shall  have  power.' 

Mr.  Beet's  remarks  on  baptism  are 
soundly  Scriptural ;  though  he,  too,  some- 
what underrates  the  significance  and 
force  of  St  Paul's  antithesis  between 
Baptism  and  Preaching. 

We  regret  to  find  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Beet's  hypothesis  as  to  the  body  being 
the  source  and  seat  of  sin,  a  notion  in 
our  view  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
Scnpture  or  a  sound  psychology. 

His  translation  is  very  helpful  to 
students ;  and  where  he  differs  from 
toe  Revisers,  he  seems  to  us  quite  as 
frequently  in  the  right  as  in  the  wrong. 


In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  edlMon  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  he  very  sensi- 
bly apologizes  for  the  uncouth  literslitr 
of  some  of  his  renderings ;  on  the  ground 
that  his  translation  is  not,  like  the  R.  V^ 
intended  for  popular  and  public  me. 
Some  of  his  renderings,  however,  go 
beyond  the  original :  e.g.  *n  wmH-ger- 
emed  man,'  1  Corinthians  il.  14.  His 
translation  of  1  Corinthians  i.  2,  seems 
to  us  most  unfortunate:  *all  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ 
in  every  plaee  belonging  to  them  and  tif  ul 
Unless  this  be  taken  as  implying  that  every 
place  of  Christian  worship  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  entire  Church,  the  render- 
ing strikes  us  as  most  poverty-stricken 
and  inane. 

Some  few  of  Mr.  Beet*s  expressions  are 
unguarded:  e.g.,  *  This  conduct,  like  all 
sin,  arose  from  ignorance '  (p.  103).  To 
reduce  *all  sin '  to  the  category  *  Sins  of 
Ignorance,'  is  a  rather  summary  process. 
On  1  Corinthians  vi.  1 — 11,  he  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  mn^  ha^e 
been  from  the  first,  courts  of  Chureh  di*- 
eipline ;  else  how  could  a  matter  in 
dispute  be  told  to  the  Cknroh  with  a  view 
to  amicable  settlement  7 

On  1  Corinthians  vi.  12—20,  he  greatly 
overrates  the  light  of  nature  as  to  one  of 
the  most  *  deadly  sins '  of  the  present  age. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Beet  makes  a  too  staik 
and  startling  theological  statement  which 
he  is  obliged  to  subsequently  tone  down : 
e.  g.,  on  1  Corinthians  viii.  6 :  *  Notice  that 
even  as  compared  with  the  Son,  the  Father 
is  the  One  God.*  True,  in  the  sequel  be 
puts  the  doctrine  rightly:  'The  title 
6hd  is  specially  appropriate  to  the  Father 
even  as  distinguished  from  the  Son,  aod 
the  title  Lord  to  the  Son  even  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Father.'  We  submit 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  content 
himself  with  the  accurate  statement  of 
the  teaching  of  the  text,  which  fixes  the 
attention  on  *  the  title  ;'  and  not  to  pre- 
face it  with  an  unguarded  and  unskilful 
putting,  which  is,  at  best,  utterly  super- 
fluous. In  like  manner  in  his  exposition 
of  chapter  xv.  24,  the  doctrine  of  *the 
absolute  subordination  of  the  Son '  is  first 
stated  unguardedly  and  in  an  unwork- 
manly  fashion,  and  then  placed  in  a  re- 
markably clear  and  Scriptural  light. 

Occasionally  our  acute  expositoc  misses, 
we  think,  the  true  teaching  of  the  text : 
as  on  I  Corinthians  x.  6 :  *  that  we  should 
not  be  desirers  of  bad  things,  as  also 
they  desired.'  On  which  the  note  is: 
*  Bad-things,  refers  only  to  the  men  of 
St.  Paul's  day,  not  to  Numbers  xi.  4 :  for 
flesh  and  vegetables  were  not  in  themselves 
bad.'    But  is  not  this  one  of  the  most  in- 
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stractive  points  of  the  text :  namely.Things 
*•  not  in  themselves  bad  * phynoailyy—SQch 
as  *flesh  and  y^^tables,' — become  ^^nri^- 
ally  *  bad  things/  when,  being  denied  by 
Providence,  they  are  yet  hankeringly  and 
compl&iningly  desired  by  nsf  The  best 

*  flesh  and  v^etables'  are  very  *had  thingt^ 
if  ordered  *  without  a  probability  of  being 
able  to  pay  for  them.' 

In  our  aathor's  disquisition  on  the 
difference  between  *  soul  *  and  *  spirit,*  (1 
Corinthians  zv.)  though  he  is,  in  the  main, 
right,  yet  we  miss  his  usual  clearness, 
coherence  and  conclusiveness.  We  cannot 
think  with  him,  that  any  one  could  retain 
membership  in  the  Christian  Church  who 

*  denied  a  future  life/  It  seems  far  more 
probable  that  they  held  *  Plato's  doctrine 
of  a  bodiless,  but  blessed  life  to  come.' 

On  1  Corinthians  viii.  13,  Mr.  Beet 
marks  out  the  true  total  abstinence  posi- 
tion with  skill,  fairness  and  moderation. 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  third  edition  of 
the  HomanBy  he  calls  attention  to  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  his  own 
readings  and  renderings  anticipated 
those  of  the  R.  V.  He,  in  several  instances, 
makes  good  his  own  translation  where  it 
differs  from  the  R^V. :  but  in  a  few  cases 
be  frankly  and  justly  admits  the  supe- 
riority of  the  R.V.'s  reading  to  his  own. 
His  observations  on  the  Revised  Version 
are  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  sound  and 
JQdicions  reasoning.  Appendix  A,  on 
Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament, 
quietly  assumes  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  eminent  scholars 
have  acted.  Mr.  Beet  says  indeed :  <  This 
method  enables  the  student  to  comixire 
the  correctness  of  contemporary  MS8.,  of 
which  possibly  one  was  made  from  a 
copy  very  little  older  than  itself,  and 
another  from  a  very  ancient  copy.' 
True,  ^posnhly'  But  the  poxfUnlity  is 
forthwith  treated  as  a  certainty.  *  This 
"  internal  evidence"  of  documents  revciUSt' 
etc.  But  unfortunately,  in  other  cases 
besides,  as  in  Mr.  Murray's  hypothetic  in- 
terpolation,* the  intemality  of  the  evi- 
dence is  too  often  internal  to  the  critics 
themselves,  and  to  their  own  too  un- 
historic  theories. 

Thf  Hebrew  Pnalter ;  or,  *  Book  of 
Praittejt*  commonly  called  the  Psalm* 
of  Zktmd.  A  new  Metrical  TraM- 
lotion  hy  William  Diyhy  Seymour, 
</r,,  LL.D.,  Recorder  of  NerrcoMtle-on- 
T)fw.  London:  Ijongmans,  6hreen,  and 
Co.,  1^82.— The  *  Psalms  of  David  '  have 
ever  presented  at  once  an  attractive  and  a 
difiicnlt  subject  for  translation  into  Eng- 
lish verse :  attractive,  because  of  their 


wealth  of  imagery,  their  rhythm  of 
thought,  and  their  reflection  of  the 
deepest  and  most  tender  feelings  of  the 
human  heart ;  difficult,  by  reason  of  their 
own  unapproachable  native  perf ectness. 
They  tempt  the  rhymster  by  their  exu- 
berance of  poetical  language,  and  defy 
him  by  the  grandeur  of  their  lofty  isola- 
tion from  tliKd  common  utterances  of  men ; 
as  the  gentle  Alpine  slopes  tempt  the 
foot  of  the  climber  only  to  baffle  him  by 
their  inaccessible  heights.  He  who 
attempts  to  versify  the  psalms  of  David 
or  of  Asaph  may  not,  if  he  could,  add  to 
the  thought ;  and  the  thought  that  was 
not  originally  confined  by  the  limits  of 
artificial  verse,  cannot  be  compressed 
within  those  limits  without  some  loss  of 
native  simplicity,  for  which  the  smoothly 
flowing  wave  of  rhythmical  cadence  is 
but  a  poor  compensation.' 

To  crush  into  measured  lines  the  great 
thoughts  of  seers,  and  the  freest  utter- 
ance of  happy  and  exulting  souls  borne 
aloft  and  abroad  as  on  eagles'  wings  ;  or 
to  pour  the  wild,  ru.shing  lava-flood  of 
feeling  into  a  mould  of  given  dimensions, 
is  no  easy  task.  But  men  must  dare  the 
impossible. 

Another  hindrance  is  presented  by 
our   materialistic   modes  of   thought. 

It  is  with  thankfulness  that  we  are  led 
by  so  skilful  and  reverent  a  hand  as  that 
which  has  here  turned  its  cunning  from 
far  other  pursuits  to  transfuse  into  more 
modem  forms  these  precious  relics  of  a 
simpler  past. 

Amongst  the  excellencies  of  this  volume 
may  be  named  the  simplicity  and  melo- 
dious flow  of  the  language,  heightened  in 
its  effect  by  a  select  archaic  phraseology, 
reminding  us  of  the  better  examples  of 
our  early  English  psalm-writers.  The 
versiflcation  is  often  felicitous,  with  a 
pleasing  variety  of  form  without  any 
vagaries  of  metre.  Nor  must  we  omit  a 
reference  to  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
psalms,  most  of  them  being  happily  ex- 
pressed. 

If  *  a  psalm  may  be  defined  as  a  hymn 
with  an  instrumental  accompaniment,' 
these  preserve  the  true  character,  for  they 
are  almost  all  adapted  to  be  sung  to  tunes 
that  express  the  musical  taste  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

One  feature  of  this  *  metrical  transla- 
tion' which  may  be  specially  noted,  is 
the  rigidly  faithful  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  sentiment,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  object  which  the  psalmists 
themselves  did  not  see.  Here  is  no  inter- 
pretation. Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of    unfolding,    or    failing    to 
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nnfold,  the  Mefliianic  element,  although 
there  need  be  little  hesitancy  in  seeking 
diligently  for  all  'the  things  which/  He 
said,'are  written  in  the.. .Psalms  concern- 
ing Me.'  It  was  impossible  to  pass  by 
Psalm  ii.  without  the  distinct  recognition 
of  its  special  application.  It  is  entitled 
*The  &ngdom  of  God  and  of  Messiah, 
to  which  Everything  must  Bow.*  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  fail  to  see  the  re- 
ference of  Ps.  ex.  to  Messiah.  It  is  thus 
given: 

*  Thus  to  my  Lord  Jehovah  roake : 
"  Throned  on  My  right  be  this  Thy  seat. 

Until  Thy  vanquished  foes  I  make 
A  stool  on  which  to  rest  Thy  feet."  * 

But  there  is  no  interpretation  of  Ps.  Izii. 
in  a  Messianic  sense.  And  even  the  word 
which  'David  saith  concerning  Him*  \a 
in  no  way  distinguished  as  having  special 
application  to  Him.  Psalm  (xvi.)  is 
entitled  'Refuge  in  God,  the  highest 
Happiness  in  the  presence  of  Distress 
and  Death.*  The  verses  quoted  by  Peter 
are  rendered : 

«  For  this  my  glad  heart  swells  my  voice, 
For  this  my  glory  doth  rejoice. 
My  flesh  protected  by  Thy  arm. 
Shall  dwell  secure  from  every  harm. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  gloom, 
A  tenant  of  the  sunless  tomb, 
Nor  shall — estranged  from  life  and  Thee— 
Thy  favoured  one  corruption  see.' 

And  even  Ps.  zxii.,  entitled  '  A  Wail  of 
Anguish,  a  Cry  for  Help,  and  a  Vision  of 
Hope,'  is  not  distinguished  by  a  single 
special  application  to  Him  in  Whom 
these  Scriptures  were  fulfilled. 

Of  the  Psalms  that  reveal  the  best 
features  of  the  book,  we  give  verses,  not 
specially  selected,  but  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  whole— the  xix : 

*  The  heavens  tell  God's  glory, 

The  firmament  His  skill ; 
Creation's  wondrous  story 
Is  written  on  them  still. 

*  Day  unto  day  repeateth 

The  wisdom  of  His  plan ; 
Night  after  night  completeth 
The  theme  that  mom  began. 

*  No  voice  the  silence  breaking, 

In  solemn  pomp  they  roll ; 
No  sound — yet  they  are  speaking 
A  language  to  the  soul. 

*  Their  strain  mysterious  reaches 

As  far  as  earth  extends. 
And  one  deep  lesson  teaches 

The  world's  remotest  ends. 
<  And  there,  well  pleased  to  render 

His  work  more  perfect  yet, 


He  hath  in  royal  splendour 
The  sun's  pavilion  set.' 
From  Psalm  czxxi.,  entitled  •  Childlike 
Besignation  to  God,'  we  quote  one  verse  • 

'  My  soul  doth  like  a  weanling  rest ; 

I  cease  to  weep; 
80  mother's  lap,  though  dried  her  bfeast, 

Can  lull  to  sleep.' 

In  bearing  in  mind  'Lord  SeIbome» 
striking  and  exhaustive  definition  of  a 
"good  hymn,"'  which  ideal  of  hymnal 
composition  this  translation  is  an  aUempt 
to  realize,  Mr.  Seymour  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  book  singularly  free  from 
grave  faults,  and  marked  by  peculiar 
excellencies. 

The  Speeehef  of  the  Holy  Apoxtlee.  Bf 
Donald  Frater,  D.D.  Edinbwr^h  :  Mat- 
fween,  and  WalUusc—Tc^  little  volume 
is  marked  by  much  of  the  salience  which 
characterizes  Dr.  Fraser's  utterances; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  scarcely  up  to 
his  mark  in  originality  and  incinveness. 
It  is,  however,  homely  and  practical— 
hotueheld  bread  —  and  therefore  not 
unsuitable  for  a  place  in  The  Hauttkdi 
lAhrary  of  JEstpontum.  His  views  of 
baptism  are  not  unscriptural,  bat  not 
very  clear  or  consistent.  One  rather 
wonders  at  the  title  *  Holy  Apostles.'  in 
a  Presbyterian  publication. 

Three  Hundred  Outlinee  of  Sermtm*  <»» 
the  New  Testament.  Hodder  Jf- Stou^hton. 
—This  is  vol.  I.  of  The  Clerical  Library, 
which  is  intended  to  supply  various 
useful  materials  to  sermon  -  makers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  succeeding  volumes 
may  be  an  improvement  upon  this.  There 
is  something  almost  saddening  in  this 
collection  of  'skeletons,'  which  were 
once  clothed  with  flesh,  and  animated  by 
the  eloquence  of  many  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  our  time.  If  a  companion 
volume  of  sermons  on  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  appear,  it  would  be  appropriately 
begun  by  an  *  outline '  of  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  dry  bones.  The  men  who  need  such 
crutches  must  be  very  lame. 

The  Young  Student ;  or,  Happy  Heme- 
ries  of  Arthur  B,  Mather,  Londcn :  T. 
Woolmer.—A  mother's  touching  memorial 
of  one  whose  life  was  full  of  promise, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  story  of  early  and  happy  consecra- 
tion to  God  is  told  simply  and  forcefully, 
and  will  doubtiess  reach  the  heart  and 
influence  the  life  of  the  young  people 
who  read  it.  We  cannot  withhold  our 
sympathetic  personal  testimony  to  the 
truthfolness  of  the  portraiture. 
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WiiiLiAM  Abhohoft  was  bom  in  liver- 
pool,  in  1817,  and  died  there  March  6th, 
]  881.  He  was  a  brave  and  tender  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  and  a  cheerful  and 
futhfol  friend.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
led  a  busy  life,  amid  all  the  activities  of 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  home  dzcle,  his 
happy  countenance  declared,  *  Every  day 
will  I  bless  Thee.'  *  For  his  own  profit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,'  as 
he  says,  he,  for  a  considerable  period, 
kept  a  diazy,  the  text  at  the  commence- 
ment being,  'To  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate foiget  not;  for  with  snch 
sacrifices  God  1b  well  pleased/  Many  of 
the  recorded  incidents  are  very  remark- 
able ;  all  are  interesting. 

*The  first  four  years  of  my  life,'  he 
writes,  *  I  remember  but  little  of,  but  one 
thing  I  do  remember.  A  neighbour  took 
me  one  Sabbath  evening  with  him  to  the 
Methodist  chapel.  Pill  Street,  and  I 
think  spoke  seriously  to  me.  I  paid 
great  attention  to  the  service ;  and  feel 
assured  that,  even  at  that  early  period  of 
my  life,  the  Spirit  of  Qod  was  striving 
with  me.  When  I  returned  home  I  was 
asked,  as  usual,  what  the  text  was.  The 
words  I  have  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  now 
sounding  in  my  ears,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world;"  and  the  remembrance  of  this 
incident  urges  me  to  impress  upon  my 
dear  childrw  the  texts  and  doctrines  of 
God's  blessed  Word.' 

His  father.  Major  Peter  Ashcroft,  of 
Prescot,  the  f  oander  of  the  Prescot  and 
Knowsley  Volonteer  Regiment,  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  present  century, 
came  to  Liverpool  a  few  years  before  the 
birth  of  William,  who  writes :  •  When 
seven  years  old,  mv  dear  father  was  taken 
from  me,  and  when  eight,  my  mother 
likewise;  however,  when  they  forsook 
me  the  Lord  took  me  up ;  and  He  Who 
feeds  the  birds  of  the  air  has  declared 
that  I  am  of  ''much  more  value  than 
they." '  He  then  went  to  live  with  his 
step-brother  (who  survives  him),  into 
whose  employ  he  entered  when  twelve 
years  of  age. 

In  1835  he  made  an  engagement  with 
the  firm  with  whom  and  with  whose  suc- 
cessors he  remained  honourably^associat- 
ed  and  warmly  attached  until  his  death. 
He  worked  hard  and  conscientiously ;  and 
his  fftTttiiiAT  figure  and  original  ways  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  many  who  had  learned 
to  love  and  respect  him.  In  1837,  after 
a  serious  accident,  he  sought  and  found 
the  Saviour.  Many  a  time,  however, 
before  this  his  conscience  had  troubled 


him,  and  he  had  in  vain  made  good 
resolutions.  Of  a  happy,  lively  disposi- 
tion, he  had  been  led  away  by  giddy 
companions;  and  even  now,  though  he 
had  sincerely  given  himself  to  the  Lord, 
<  having,'  as  he  says,  *  but  a  faint  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  and  being  of  but 
weak  faith,  the  seed  was,  as  K  were, 
placed  on  the  road-side ;  thus  grain  by 
grain  disappeared.' 

Thus  the  close  of  1837  found  him  care- 
less. This  was  the  crisis  of  his  Ufe.  He 
was  practically  without  home  restraints. 
Blessed  be  God,  Who  in  His  mercy  inter- 
posed, dealing  very  tenderly  with  him  I 
Just  about  tUs  time  he  almost  met  with 
death  by  drowning  in  the  Mersey,  being 
*  wonderfully  preserved.'  This  xnade  him 
endeavour  to  mend  lus  ways ;  he  resolved, 
he  struggled,  yet  was  uneasy,  lacking 
stability. 

He  xnarried  one  whose  loving,  gentle, 
patient  and  cheerful  disposition  was  the 
source  of  comfort  to  him  during  the  many 
years  they  lived  together.  O,  what  a 
happy  home  theirs  was !  The  atmosphere 
was  pure,  the  influence  was  heavenly. 
The  manly,  cheerful  voice  of  the  father, 
and  the  gentle,  loving  smile  of  the  mother, 
made  their  home  bright  and  beautiful. 
Their  children  trusted  them,  and  trusted 
each  other.  All  were  united.  The  re- 
straint was  the  restraint  of  love;  and 
obedience  was  ready  and  cheerful.  For 
many  years  all  the  members  of  the  faouly 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together 
once  every  week  under  the  parental  roof, 
and  happy  gatherings  those  have  been. 
Mr.  Ashcroft  was  happy  in  his  home 
and  settled  in  his  business ;  yet  his  mind 
was  *  greatly  ruffled,'  and  his  conscience — 
ever  a  tender  one — ^troubled  him,  though 
he  was  a  'good  moralist.'  There  were 
many  dissensions  in  the  Wesleyan- Metho- 
dist Body  just  then ;  yet  after  calm  con- 
sideration he  joined  this  people,  and  for 
forty  years  continued  a  member,  mis- 
trustful of  himself,  humble,  earnest, 
faithful,  willing,  loving. 

He  describes  his  conversion  in  1843: 
'  There  was  in  town  an  American  Minister 
(Mr.  Caughey),  and  I  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  him  often.  When  he  was 
preaching  on  the  words,  "Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side  1 "  I  wu.s  greatly  smitten, 
and  felt  myself  undone,  and  went  home 
heavy  in  heart.  I  went  again  the  next 
evening  to  hear  him,  and  the  word  came 
home:  "Our  rejoidng  is  this,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  sim- 
plioity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
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have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world."  I 
resolved  to  try  hard  for  a  release,  and  be- 
come the  Lord's.  After  the  sermon  I  pnt 
away  all  fear,  and  went  to  the  Gommanion. 
I  there  poured  out  my  whole  sonl  before 
the  liOrd ;  for  an  hour  I  was  in  an  agony, 
and  viewed  in  my  mind's  eye  "the 
strait  gate,"  which  to  me  was  btrait 
indeed.  I  Anally  made  my  way  through, 
by  faith  with  thanksgiving,  leaving  my 
load  of  gnilt  withont  the  gate,  and  rose 
from  my  knees  "  a  new  creature,"  low, 
but  glorious  in  spirit ;  and  on  going  home 
I  literally  beat  my  breast  for  joy,  and 
could  have  shouted  praises  under  the  open 
heaven.  I  •*  went  on  my  way  rejoicing," 
and  the  word  of  Ood  became  *'  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  The  25th 
of  January  (the  day  commemorating  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles) 
will  ever  be  a  memorable  day  for  me, 
and  I  pray  God  to  give  me  grace  that  I 
may  continue  faithful  to  the  end.'  That 
prayer  was  answered ! 

In  1845,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Ashcroft  suffered  great  pain  of 
body,  yet  was  ever  most  active  in  business. 
His  anxiety  to  train  up  his  children  in 
*  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ' 
— anxiety  which  his  dear  partner  always 
shared— is  expressed  in  the  entry  on 
Christmas-day,  1849:  *  To-day  we  were 
all  in  high  spirits.  While  speaking  of 
our  blessings,  and  what  we  owe  to  the  good 
Giver  of  them,  and  while  I  urged  tlie 
necessity  of  being  in  Grod's  favour,  and 
receiving  pardon  for  our  sins,  I  felt  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us :  and 
during  our  reading,  singing  and  prayer, 
the  Lord  was  indeed  present  to  bless  and 
do  us  good.  I  was  bathed  in  tears — not 
of  sorrow ;  not  without  joy,  hope  and 
gratitude.* 

His  love  for  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary 
and  the  Prayer  -  meeting  was  moat 
striking,  and  continued  to  the  end.  At 
this  period  he  was  actively  enga^red 
as  a  Prayer-Leader  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Chapel,  and  Absentee-Visitor  in  the  old 
Jordan  Street  Sunday-school.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  family,  his  delight  in  the  Class- 
meeting  and  the  Love- feast,  his  gratitude 
to  God  and  consecration  to  His  service,  are 
manifest  in  nearly  every  page  of  his 
diary.  Whilst  his  experience  was  ripen- 
ing, his  time,  tliou<;hts,  substance, 
prayers  and  abilities  were  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  He 
was  a  faithful  steward  of  the  *  manifold 


grace  of  God.'  He  was  an  ardent  Metho- 
dist ;  and  in  all  Connexional  matters  tnok 
a  warm  interest.  As  a  Tmatee,  he  was 
active ;  as  a  Steward,  thoughtful,  willine 
and  able ;  as  a  Class  Leader,  more  a  father 
than  a  teacher.  His  Class  was  to  him  a 
source  of  great  anxiety,  but  also  of  niurh 
delight;  whilst  warmly  attached  to  hi^ 
members,  he  was  wonderfully  mistrustfol 
of  his  own  powers.  He  manifested  great 
reluctance  to  speak  in  public ;  yet  in  hi$ 
prayers,  in  public  and  at  the  family  alt:.r. 
he  was  very  original  and  varied.  The 
rich  respected  him ;  the  poor  loved  him ; 
the  sick  blessed  him  :  all  welcomed  hici. 
Of  a  happy  disposition,  he  dearly  lov<-l 
children,  and  was  beloved  by  the^a  in 
return.  He  was  full  of  humorous  orii.n- 
nality,  as  well  as  of  self-sacrifice.  It  wa^ 
his  habit  to  converse  freely  on  spirit aJ 
things.     In  heart  he  never  grew  old. 

An  esteemed  Minister  writes  :  *  I  have 
not  known  many  men  like  Mr.  Ashcroft : 
so  pure,  so  gentle,  so  lovable :  everyway 
"an  Israelite  indeed,"  in  whom  tht-rt 
was  no  "guile."  He  was  a  great  pear- 
maker:  never  angr>%  never  hasty,  mv'f 
a  disputant.  At  peace  within  hinii^rlf. 
he  was  a  man  of  peace  everywhere.' 

Not  many  weeks  before  Ids  death  he 
gave  expression  to  two  wishes  with 
reference  to  his  departure  from  this  lif'^ 
that  he  might  not  have  a  lingerine  iH* 
ness,  and  that  he  might  die  on  a  SuD<i.<.v. 

•  For,*  he  said,  *  how  beautiful  it  would  r* 
to  leave  this  world  whilst  full  of  Sabbath 
thoughts,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  m> 
of  the  Sabbath  that  never  ends  I'  I^ti 
wishes  were  granted.  His  final  illni^< 
was  short  and  severe.  He  joined  Goi- 
people  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabb.ith 
on  which  he  died.  In  the  singine  ^'^ 
joined  heartily ;  the  last  Iwinn  sun;:  «'"r- 
tained  the  beautiful  verses:  *Bu!  0 
when  that  last  conflict's  o'er ! '  etc.  Linle 
did  he  tliink  tk^n  how  soon — with  him  - 

•  the  holy  to  the  holiest '   would  leal 

During  his  brief  illness,  he  gave  no  i' ■ 
dication  of  a  belief  that  his  end  wn^ 
approaching.  A  few  hours  before  bis 
death  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  e:et  uj ; 

•  for,'  said  he,  •  I  must  go  to  the  I'rayer- 
meeting.'  After  this,  he  gradually  be- 
came weaker.  A  minute  before  he  pasM 
away,  the  thick  film  which  covered  the 
half-clo.<od  eyes  cleared  off, and  a  heaveuly 
brightness  shone  over  his  face.  A  ci<^- 
ment  more,  and  he  had  gone  to  be '  for 
ever  with  the  Lord.'  J.  A. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OP  AN  EFFICIENT  PROFESSION  OP  PIETY. 
BY  THE  REV.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D., 

PBOFESSOB    OF     DIYINITT,    FBBB     CHUBCH     COLLEOE,    GLASGOW. 

'  0  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise.* 
— Psalm  li.  15. 

The  man  who  offers  up  this  prayer  regards  the  praise  of  God  as  the  highest 
use  that  can  he  made  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  Nay,  he  accounts  the  praise 
of  the  lips  the  highest  religious  service  which  a  human  heing  can  render  to 
his  Maker.  He  helieves  that  God  cares  more  for  it  than  for  slain  victims. 
For,  says  he  in  the  next  sentence :  '  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice ;  else  would 
I  give  it.'  He  wishes  to  offer  his  hest,  and  that  he  believes  to  be,  not  a 
bullock  slain  and  offered  on  the  altar,  but  a  Psalm  or  Song  of  Praise. 

David  feels  this  service  of  praise  to  be  high  and  difficult.  It  does  not 
appear  to  him  a  thing  which  a  man  can  do  off-hand.  It  demands  super- 
natural endowment.  The  tongue  must  be  loosed;  the  mouth  must  be 
touched  with  a  live  coal ;  new  gifts  of  language  and  of  utterance  must  be  / 
communicated.  Hence  the  Psalmist,  desiring  to  praise,  first  prays  for  the 
power  to  do  it.  And  his  prayer  is  a  real  one^  not  a  mere  poetic  invocation 
such  as  poets  are  wont  to  address  to  the  Muses.  David  speaks  as  one  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  the  lips  sealed,  to  be  dumb,  to  have  nothing  to 
say ;  nothing  at  least  worthy  of  the  name  of  praise,  nothing  fitted  to  glorify 
God  or  edify  man.  He  has  passed  through  a  dreary  period  of  speechless- 
ness, during  which  no  devout  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind,  no  gracious 
affections  filled  his  hearty  no  melodious  words  crossed  his  lips ;  but  unbroken 
Bilance  reigned,  the  harp  hung  untouched,  and  the  sweet  singer  held  his 
peace  '  even  from  good.'  Therefore  it  is  with  very  great  earnestness  that 
he  prays :  •  O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips.'  Utterly  weary  of  the  long,  cheer- 
less winter,  he  sighs  for  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds.  He  desires  to  be 
once  more  a  singing-bird  himself ;  and  with  an  appealing  look  he  lifts  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  says :  *  Lord,  give  me  back  my  power  of  song.' 

The  prayer  of  this  text,  in  its  most  general  import,  is  a  prayer  for  all  the  / 
spiritual  endowments  necessary  to  an  efficient  profession  of  piety.  The 
month  represents  all  the  means  or  instruments  by  which  we  may  advance 
the  Divine  glory.  And  the  truth  to  be  stated  on  this  topic  is  valid  for  all 
Christians.  It  is  very  specially  applicable  to  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  but  it 
concerns  not  them  alone,  but  also  their  hearers. 
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There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  prayer  may  be  coniBtraed.  It  may  h 
taken  as  meaning : 

I.  Give  me  something  to  say ;  or,  as  a  prayer  for  anerdighiened  mind. 
i/     II.  Give  me  the  right  to  speak ;  or,  as  a  prayer  for  a  good  corucknoe. 
III.  Give  me  the  heart  to  speak ;  or,  as  a  prayer  for  rdigunu  joy. 
Let  us  consider  the  prayer  under  each  of  these  aspects  in  snooesaon. 

I.  As  a  prayer  for  an  enlightened  mind. 

To  some  men  it  is  not  indispensable  that  they  should  have  something  :■: 
say  when  they  speak.  They  can  open  their  mouths  and  speak  flaent>. 
gracefully,  and  at  length,  almost  without  an  idea,  a  belief,  or  an  aim;  ^' 
alas !  often  gain  much  favour  from  undisceming  hearers.  But  to  a  ilil 
of  sincerity  and  gravity,  who  knows  what  the  faculty  of  speech  was  giv^!i 
for,  and  who  thinks  it  better  to  be  silent  than  to  talk  at  random,  it  i 
necessary  that  he  have  soinethiDg  to  say ;  a  thought  to  utter,  and  a  thoogl: 
learnt  not  from  flesh  and  blood,  but  from  the  Father  in  Heaven.  Wbi 
such  a  man  is  to  speak  about  God,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  G  i 
should  give  him  thoughts  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  words  worthy  of  th- 
thoughts.  Therefore  we  may  asifely  affirm  that  in  uttering  this  petiti<!: 
David  asks  God,  for  one  thing,  to  teach  him  what  to  say. 

What  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  concerning  God  Himself.  Not  that  t>r 
Psalmist  was  altogether  ignorant  about  God.  He  knew  and  had  often  ^^i 
that  God  was  righteous,  and  that  He  was  merciful ;  for  example,  he  kne^ 
these  truths  not  by  hearsay,  but  by  personal  observation  and  ezperieDce. 
But  he  felt  that  he  might  get  a  deeper  insight  into  God's  holiness  and  gnoe, 
and  that  even  his  recent  tragic  experience  as  a  transgressor  might  )x 
utilized  as  the  means  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  Divine  charaetef. 
Kay,  he  is  conscious,  even  while  he  prays,  that  he  has  already  recdved  f rcL 
^hat  source  enlargement  of  knowledge ;  and  he  prays  for  the  power  to  gir. 
/that  new  insight  adequate,  worthy  expression  for  the  glory  of  God  and  tb 
good  of  men.  He  has  learnt  something  new  of  God's  holiness  from  tL 
fire  which  dried  up  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  when  he  kept  guikf:! 
silence  concerning  his  guilt.  He  has  also  learned  something  new  oonoemin: 
God's  ways  in  forgiving  by  getting  his  heinous  sins  covered  after  penit€r.. 
confession.  Probably  it  is  God's  ways  as  a  Pardoning  God  that  he  mor? 
particularly  desires  to  be  able  to  speak  about  to  transgressors  with  i 
view  to  their  conversion — those  ways  whereof  a  prophet  affirms  tk 
they  are  not  ae  our  ways,  but  rise  above  them  as  heaven  rises  aboTf 
earth,  in  respect  of  the  magnanimity  of  forgiving  loveu  If  you  wou.1 
know  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  getting  his  lips  opened,  just  look :.: 
the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm :  '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  accordici- 
to  Thy  lovingkindness :  according  unto  themuUitude  of  Thy  tender  mercie? 
blot  out  my  transgressions.'  David  knew  before  of  God's  mercy,  possibiy 
somewhat  of  its  tenderness.  But  did  he  know  before,  as  he  knows  now, 
of  the  muUUude  of   God's  mercies,  and  of  their  marvelloua  tenderness' 
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No.    He  leamt  of  these  by  the  multitude  of  his  own  sins,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  his  goilt.    He  had  been  wicked,  unrighteous,  licentious,  heartless, 
and  God,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet^  had  multiplied  pardor^  ;  and  he  now 
knew  something  of  the  riches  of  Grod's  grace  which  he  had  not  known 
before.     Like  Paul,  he  now  perceived  Divine  love  to  be  in  length,  breadth, 
height,  and  especially  depths  immeafiurable,  unfathomable — a  love  parsing 
comprehension.     He  has  really  got   materials  for  a  new  song  of  praise 
to  the  Crod  of   salvation,  and  what  he   now  aaks  is  the  power  to  sing 
worthily  this  new  song.     He  is  in  the  position  of  Augustine  when  he  un- 
dertook the  task  of  writing  his  Confesnona^  and  felt  it  needful  to  begin  / 
by  asking  of  God  the  power  to  praise   Him  by  the  story.     These  same 
Confessions^  let  me  remark  by  the  way,  illustrate  strikingly  to  what  an 
extent  a  man  may  have   his  lips  opened   to  show  forth  the   praise  of 
Divine  grace.    What  an  insight  into  sin  is  there ;  what  a  grand  appre- 
hension of  God's  mercy  in  Christ !     That  is  what  a  man   learns  from 
God.  For  not  otherwise,  not  from  the  theological  schools,  can  a  man  get  such 
lore.    We  are  taught  the  doctrine  of  grace  truly  and  thoroughly  only  by  God 
using  our  own  experience  and  guiding  it  to  a  happy  issue.     Not  necessarily 
such  an  experience  as  Augustine's  or  David's :  for  a  man  may  attain  much 
insight  into  God*s  grace  without  being  outwardly  an  exceptionally  great 
sinner,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Luther ;  even  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  be  a  big  transgressor — alas  I  how  common  the  case — and  never  attain 
to  any  insight  into  either  hifl  own  sin  or  God's  mercy.    What  is  insisted  on  is 
that  God,  not  man,  not  books,  not  tradition,  not  the  schools,  must  be  the 
Teacher  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  indeed  in  all  the  essential  truths  of 
religion.     Being  'taught  of  God'  is  the  condition  of  power  in  all  speech 
concerning  these  matters.     There   must  be  fresh,  original  intuition,  in 
order  to   fresh,  original   utterance;  in   absence  of   that,  speech   will   be 
commonplace,  pointless.      Every  man  can  be  original  by  aid  of  the  fresh 
rerelation ;  no  man  can  be  without  it.     Hence  the  unimpressiveness  of  t/ 
much  religious  talk.     God  has  not  opened  the  speaker's  lips.     He  is  repeat- 
ing hearsays,  stealing  God's  words  from  other  men.    To  the  joy  and  the 
/freedom  and  the  power  of   fresh   religious  perceptions  he  is*  a  stranger. 
*  Behold,'  writes  Jeremiah  in  Jehovah's  name,  *  behold,  I  am  against  the 

prophets that  steal  My  words  every  one  from  his  neighbour.'    It  is  a 

healthy  sentiment  to  which  all  intelligent  Christians,  having  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  the  world  at  heart,  will  say  Amen.  For  the  stealers  of 
Divine  truth,  the  echoers  of  hearsays,  are  of  little  service ;  the  power  lies 
with  those  whose  lips  God  has  opened,  and  who  speak  what  He  has  given. 
David  may  further  be  understood  as  asking  something  to  say  concerning 
life,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  his  brethren  some  wise  counsel  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct.  Every  good  man  desires  to  be  useful  in  this 
way,  and  the  desire  was  very  strong  in  David.  In  another  Psalm,  the 
thirty-seoond,  we  find  him  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  counselling  his 
brethren.    '  I  will,'  he  says  there,  '  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
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thou  shalt  go :  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  Be  ye  not  ss  the  horse, 
or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no  understanding ;  whose  mouth  must  be  held 
in  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  near  unto  thee.  Many  sorrows  shall 
be  to  the  wicked ;  but  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall  compass 
him  about.'  In  our  text  David  asks  God  to  give  him  the  power  to  teach 
such  wholesome  lessons  of  wisdom.  He  desires  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
wisdom  '  in  the  hidden  parts,'  in  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  so  to  speak. 
that  he  being  truly  wise  may  wisely  teach  his  fellows.  He  desires  the 
grace  of  wisdom,  because  he  believes  that  unless  a  man  be  wise  himself,  he 
cannot  teach  wisdom  ;  that  unless,  e.^.,  a  man  be  humble,  he  cannot  teach 
humility ;  that  a  stubborn,  self-willed  man  in  vain  exhorts  others  not  to 
behave  like  an  unbroken  oolt.  He  asks  this  grace  of  God  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  wise:  that  wisdom,  like  faith,  cometh 
down  from  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  And  this  is  certainly  true.  No 
man  attains  to  true  wisdom  who  has  not  first  acknowledged  himself  a  fool, 
and  called  himself  hard  names,  and  who  has  not  clearly  seen  that  '  the  way 
of  man  is  not  in  himself ; '  that  '  it  is  not  in  man  tliat  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps ; '  and,  conscious  of  his  lack  of  wisdom,  has  not  often  and  earnestly 
prayed,  *  Lord,  guide  me  in  judgment ;  teach  me  Thy  way.' 

II.  Let  us  next  consider  the  text  as  a  prayer  for  the  right  to  speak,  or  for 
\/a  good  conscience.  So  understood  the  petition  is  a  very  important  one.  A 
man  who  would  speak  to  others  of  spiritual  things,  must  be  entitled  to  do 
so  in  virtue  of  the  consistency  between  his  profession  and  his  practice. 
The  task  he  undertakes  must  become  him:  there  must  be  a  congmity 
between  his  speech  and  his  character.  The  praise  of  God  '  is  comely '  only 
in  '  the  upright.'  Only  the  righteous  may  preach  righteousness ;  only  the 
temperate  in  all  things  may  preach  temperance.  '  Unto  the  wicked  God 
saith,  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  My  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldest 
take  My  covenant  in  thy  mouth  ?  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and 
castest  My  words  behind  thee.'  Unto  the  unbelieving  Jew,  full  of  self- 
righteousness,  Paul  addresses  this  series  of  questions:  'Thou  therefore 
which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  ?  thou  that  preachest  a 
man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not 
commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  thou  that  abhorrest  idols, 
dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through 
breaking  the  law,  dishonourest  thou  €k>d  ? '  The  demand  of  consistency 
between  profession  and  life  could  not  be  more  strenuously  enforced  than  in 
these  texts. 

But  it  may  be  objected  :  at  this  rate,  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  for 
who  has  not  sinned  ?  But  the  question  is  not  what  a  man  has  been,  but 
V  'what  is  he  now  ?  The  right  to  speak  does  not  require  one  never  to  have 
been  a  sinner,  but  only  to  be  one  who  has  truly  and  manifestly  repented  of 
sin.  To  show  forth  God's  praise  and  to  preach  His  righteousness,  you  do  not 
need  to  be  a  Pharisee,  claiming  to  be  better  than  other  men.  Of  all  men 
a  Pharisee  is  the  least  competent  for  the  task.     How  can  he  praise  the  love 
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and  grace  of  God  who  has  not  felt  any  need  of  grace  ?  How  can  one  sing 
of  the  multitude  of  God's  tender  mercies  who  has  not  seen  his  sins  to  he 
multitudinous  ?  Or  again,  how  can  he  show  forth  OotTa  righteousness,  who 
is  constantly  thinking  of  his  own  ?  A  Pharisee  is  so  conceited  about  his 
own  good  works,  that  he  is  indififerent  to  the  Divine  glory.  There  can  be 
no  cordiality  in  his  praise  of  God's  moral  excellence ;  he  is  hearty  only  in 
praising  himself. 

Not  Pharisees,  therefore,  but  sinners  penitent  and  renewed,  washed  from 
guilt  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit^  are  the  men  to  show  forth  God's  praise 
efficiently.  Such  an  one  David  desired  to  be  when  he  prayed :  *  O  Lord, 
open  Thou  my  lips.'  He  meant  to  say :  '  Lord,  for  a  season  my  lips  have 
been  shut  by  grievous  sin  unrepented  of,  unconf eased,  unforgiven.  I  once 
could  speak  of  Thee,  Thy  glory,  Thy  holy  law ;  but  I  forfeited  my  right  to 
speak  on  these  high  themes  by  my  follies  and  crimes.  Bestore  to  me  my 
right,  by  bestowing  on  me  the  grace  of  true  repentance,  creating  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  renewing  in  me  a  right  spirit.  Deliver  me  from  the  false 
bhame  and  the  pride  which  cause  men  to  conceal  their  sins  from  Thee  and 
from  their  fellows.  Deliver  me  also  from  the  dominion  of  unholy  passion, 
and  from  that  cruel  selfishness  which  has  killed  all  nobleness  out  of  my 
soul,  and  led  me  to  save  my  own  reputation  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  an 
innocent  man/ 

How  many  professors  of  Christianity  there  are  in  whose  mouths  prayers 
something  like  this  would  be  most  appropriate!  How  many  there  are  who 
cannot  afibrd  to  speak  of  God's  righteousness,  because  they  are  unrighteous, 
and  who  are  silent  in  reference  to  transgressions  of  Divine  Law,  because 
they  themselves  are  guilty  of  the  same!  How  many  are  silent  regarding  pre- 
vailing evils  in  religion  and  in  common  life  because  their  own  hands  are  not 
clean,  and  their  hearts  are  not  pure !  How  few  have  not  at  least  lowered 
their  tone  in  speaking  of  abuses  and  immoralities^  because  they  feared  the 
reply,  el  lu  quoqua.  And  of  those  who  speak  out,  how  few  have  earned  the 
right  to  do  so— have  got  their  lips  opened  in  a  legitimate  way !  The  would- 
be  faithful  man  is  not  seldom  one  who  has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye  while  he 
cries  aloud  concerning  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye;  whose  lips  are  not  shut 
only  because  he  is  devoid  of  truth,  modesty,  and  shame.  Silence  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  such  speech.  But  there  is  a  better  way  than  either. 
On  the  one  hand,  be  not  silent  concerning  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  impudence  open  thy  mouth,  but 
go  to  thy  knees  and  pray : '  O  Lord,  open  Thrnt  my  lips ;  help  me  to  repent 
of  and  forsake  all  known  sin,  and  so  to  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  to 
say,  ''  Thou,  too,  art  guilty"  in  reference  to  the  present ;  and  make  me 
willing  to  bear  meekly  the  humiliation  when  reference  is  made  to  sins 
of  the  past,  and  superior  to  the  fear  of  being  reproached  with  offences 
which  I  have  repented  of  and  Thou  hast  forgiven.' 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  importanoe  of  a  good  conscience  as  affect- 
ing liberty  of  speech  in  connection  with  matters  of  conduct.     But  it  is  not 
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less  important  in  connection  with  the  profession  of  faith.     He  who  would 
hold  fast  a  sound  creed,  must  be  careful  to  have  '  a  conscience  void  of 

i/  offence.'  Loose  living  undermines  the  foundations  of  faith.  One  who  lives 
an  ill  life  cannot  afford  to  have  a  high-toned  creed.  He  has  an  interest  in 
getting  all  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  made  questionable,  and  all  the 
hanctions  of  religion  weakened.  Libertines  need  to  be  free-thinker&  For 
their  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  they  must  get  rid  of  a  Divine  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  a  future  judgment,  and  even  a  hereafter.  Living  a 
brutish  life,  they  must  believe  in  a  brute's  destiny,  and  be  materialists  and 
atheists  in  opinion  as  well  as  in  practice.  I  do  not  affirm  that  all  un- 
believers are  licentious,  but  I  do  affirm  that  all  the  licentious  are  tempted 
and  have  a  tendency  to  become  unbelievers.  Therefore  all  have  need  to 
pray  in  this  connection  also  the  prayer  of  the  text,  meaning  thereby,  'He]p 
me  to  live  a  pure,  holy  life,  that  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  frame  for  myself, 
a  loose,  low  religious  belief,  accommodated  to  an  ignoble,  ungodly  practice.* 
The  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  for  opened  lips,  under  the  aspect  of  a  pmyer 
for  the  right  to  speak,  is  applicable  also  to  spiritual  experiences.     No  man 

^can  speak  with  propriety  of  these  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  personally  con- 
versant with  them.  The  blessedness  of  pardon,  e.g,,  is  a  suitable  theme 
only  for  one  who  is  partaker  of  it ;  a  song  of  deliverance  becomes  him  alone 
who  has  been  delivered — ^lifted  out  of  the  pit  and  set  upon  the  rock.    Sin- 

t/cerity  demands  that  speech  and  experience  should  correspond.  This  law 
has  always  been  respected  by  godly  men.  It  was  specially  respected  by 
David.  He  did  not  sing  his  songs  of  deliverance  till  he  was  delivered,  nor 
speak  of  the  blessedness  of  pardon  till  he  had  been  f  oiigiven.  It  is  idle  to 
enquire.  Would  it  have  been  wrong  to  have  acted  otherwise?  Bight  or 
wrong,  a  man  like  David  cannot  act  otherwise.  He'does  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  matters  that  are  unrealities  for  him.  He  must  be  able  to  speak 
with  his  whole  soul,  or  he  would  rather  not  speak  at  all ;  even  if  it  were 
possible  by  half-heax^ted  utterances  to  do  good  to  others.  Such  sensitiveness 
may  be  allied  to  morbidity,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fault  that  leans  to 
virtue's  side,  if  it  be  a  fault  at  all ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Church  would 
suffer  loss  were  such  sensitiveness  common,  for  what  would  it  mean  but 
this — ^that  all  who  undertook  to  speak  to  their  fellow-men  on  religion,  had 
no  liberty  in  doing  so  except  in  so  far  as  God  had  supplied  the  materials? 
You  might  not  then  hear  all  men  everywhere  speaking  about  the  same 
things  in  the  same  forms  of  language ;  but  you  would  then  hear  every- 
where something  original,  something  coming  straight  from  the  heart,  some- 
thing to  which  you  could  not  be  indifferent,  something  that  sounded  in 
your  ear  as  no  tradition  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  a  revelation  from  the 
Father  in  heaven. 

III.  Let  us,  lastly,  take  the  prayer  of  our  text  as  meaning :  Give  me  i 
the  heart  to  show  forth  thy  praise  ;  or,  as  a  prayer  for  religious  joy.     That 
this  aspect  was  present  to  David's  own  mind,  appears  from  the  petition  in  I 
the  preceding  verse :  'Raatore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation/    Inte^  ' 
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preting  our  petition  by  that  one,  it  means :  '  Make  me  happy  again,  that  I 
may  have  spirit  to  praise  Thee  as  the  God  of  salvation.' 

This  aspect  of  the  prayer  is  by  no  means  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
other  two  aspects  already  considered.  For  there  are  things  which  a  man 
knows,  and  which  he  is  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  speak,  which  never- 
Uieless  he  has  no  heart  to  speak.  Take,  e.g,^  the  simple  truth  that  God  is 
merciful.  Every  man  who  has  been  forgiven  knows  that  truth  from 
personal  experience,  and  while  he  lives  he  is  bound  to  declare  it.  But 
suppose  that  he  has  been  recently  living  not  as  becomes  a  justified  man, 
but  rather  as  he  did  before  he  was  renewed,  and  that  he  has  lost  in  conse- 
quence the  sense  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  How  spiritlessly  such  an  one 
must  perform  the  dtUy  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Divine  mercifulness  I  He 
has  no  heart  for  the  work.  Once  he  could  sing  that  theme,  but  he  cannot 
sing  it  now.  The  old  song  has  lost  its  charm,  and  he  will  never  be  able  to 
sing  it  again  unless  he  gets  a  fresh  experience  of  God's  forgiving  love, 
supplying  materials  for  a  new  song  of  praise. 

Such  precisely  was  David's  case.  He  had  experienced  the  joy  of  God's 
salvation  long  before,  and  had  often  sung  of  His  goodness  and  mercy.  So 
far  as  mere  knowledge  was  concerned,  ho  was  perfectly  well  qualified  for 
the  task  of  showing  forth  God's  praise  in  that  respect.  But  he  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  sinful  passion,  and  in  consequence  had  lost  all  joy  in 
God,  and  along  with  it  all  heart  to  sing  God's  songs.  His  own  psalms, 
composed  in  happier  days,  were  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  He  could  not 
»ng  them,  he  could  not  read  them,  he  could  not  even  look  at  them.  He 
must  get  a  new  song  celebrating  a  restored  joy,  or  be  for  ever 
dumb. 

How  many  may  be  silent  from  the  same  cause  still ;  having  nothing  to 
say  concerning  the  mercy  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  value  of  His 
Gospel,  the  beauty  of  His  character,  the  incomparable  excellence  of  His 
teaching,  not  because  they  know  nothing  of  these  things,  except  what  they 
have  learned  at  second  hand,  but  because  sinful  indulgence  has  put  their 
spirits  out  of  tune !  Sinful  indulgence,  I  say,  not  meaning  to  assert  that 
that  is  the  only  cause  of  joylessness ;  for  I  know  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
and  holiness  sometimes  leads  men  into  the  wilderness  to  pass  through 
experiences  which,  eventually  rich  in  spiritual  profit,  are  for  the  present 
the  opposite  of  joyous.  Indeed,  joylessness  xb  probably  an  experience 
awaiting  every  Christian  in  the  course  of  his  growth  in  grace,  altogether 
apart  from  backsliding  It  is  one  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  Green  Ear 
in  the  Divine  life.  I  speak  here,  however,  of  sinful  indulgence  because 
my  text  leads  me  to  do  so,  and  also  because  it  is  so  frequent  a  cause  of 
depression  as  to  deserve  emphatic  mention.  The  men  of  closed  lips  are 
very  often  men  who  have  sinned  against  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  by  their 
own  acts  brought  gloom  into  their  souls. 

Some  are  joyless,  and  therefore  dumb  to  all  practical  intents,  who  do  not 
know  it,  or  at  least  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  themselves.    They  talk  as 
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they  were  wox^t  to  do ;  repeating  old  phrases,  ufiing  the  language  of  warm 
feeling,  when  4H  emotion  is  dead  within  them ;  singing, 

'  Sweet  the  moments,  rich  in  blessing. 
Which  before  the  cross  I  9pend,* 

when  instead  of  spend  they  should  say  spenJt,  I  oounsel  all  who  are  foUow- 
v^ing  this  practice  to  give  it  up.  It  is  very  hardening  to  the  hearts  of  those 
addicted  to  it,  and  ver}'  offensive  to  God,  and  to  all  discerning  men.  Of  all 
dialects  in  use  in  this  world,  that  which  implies  emotion  where  no  emotion 
is,  is  the  most  frigid  and  the  most  freezing.  Do  not  then  keep  singing  old 
songs  when  you  have  ceased  to  feel  their  charm.  Seek  new  songs  from 
God.  Do  not  attempt  to  live  on  old  experience  ;  seek  a  fresh  experience 
of  Cfod's  grace.  No  man  can  live  on  old  experience.  The  bread  of  heaven 
serves  only  for  the  day ;  kept  longer  it  becomes  corrupt,  unwholesome, 
even  poisonous.  The  joy  of  salvation,  the  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  most  be 
continuous  and  abiding.  We  cannot  make  ourselves  happy  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  joy  that  is  dead.  Ah,  in  the  natural  and  in  Uie  spiritual 
sphere  alike,  we  can  only  renew  our  grief  by  such  recollections ! 

On  a  review  of  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  high  qualificationB  are 
necessary  for  showing  forth  God's  praise,  or  for  making  an  eflScient  pro- 
fession of  Christian  piety.  We  need  a  mind  enlightened  in  the  knowledne 
t/of  God^  a  good  conscience^  and  a  heart  ever  rejoicing  in  God^s  love. 
Some  may  regard  these  demands  as  Utopian ;  idealistic  dreams  having  no 
relation  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  Church.  Idealist  or  not,  they  are  the 
i^ideal  with  which  Christianity  started  on  its  career.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  Church  is  caUed  a  chosen  generation,  and  is  represented  as  being  chosen 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  forth  the  praises,  literally  the  *  virtueB' 
— showing  forth  the  praises  by  showing  the  virtues,  of  Him  Who  called  her 
*  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.' 

Others  of  better  spirit  may  say :  '  It  is  our  duty,  doubtless,  to  show  forth 
God's  praise,  luid  the  qualifications  specified  are  necessary  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  task;  but  who  is  sufficioit  for  the  work?  certainly  not 
I.'  It  is  well  to  feel  so.  Would  that  all  so  felt !  It  would  be  a  Uffised 
thing  for  the  Church  if  all  her  members  andoffioe4iearar8  had  a  high  ideal 
of  Christiivn  life  and  duty.  Too  many  have  no  serious  sense  of  obligation 
eiUier  to  rejoiw  in  God  or  to  fear  God,  to  beUew  in  His  men^,  or  to  keep 
His  commandments  Happily  not  a  few  are  otherwise  minded,  honestly 
acknowledging  their  diief  end,  but  greatiy  disoouiaged,  it  may  be,  by  a  sense 
of  inadoquacy  to  its  roalization.  What  shall  we  say  to  them?  This  one 
thing.  Make  David's  prayer  your  own;  let  it  be  a  standing  collect  in 
connection  with  all  the  duties  of  the  Christian  calling.  FHiy  eameetly  and 
oft»n ;  *0  Loni  o(^  Thixi  my  lips;*  make  me  wise,  make  me  holy,  make 
»•  happy,  that  by  word  and  deed,  by  my  whole  spirit  and  life,  I  may 
jjlorify  Thtv,  my  God  and  mv  Saviour.     Amen. 
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MEMORIAL  SKETCHES. 
MR.  AND  MRS.   ISRAEL  ROBERTS,  OF  STANNINQLEY. 


BY  THE  REV. 
The  Wefit  Biding  of  Yorkshire  has 
been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  Methodism 
of  sturdy,  energetic,  generous  lay- 
men, and  of  vigorous,  able  and  suc- 
cessful Preachers.     This    will    not 
cause   surprise  when  we  remember 
that  Methodism  is  the  '  staple,'  ^  the 
warp   and  weft^'  of  multitudes  of 
every  grade,  from  the  lowly  godly 
labourer  to  the  wealthy  and  equally 
godly  manufacturer.     Did  our  space 
permit,  we  could  lovingly  linger  over 
the  works  and  words  of  Hi(£,  Daw- 
son, Smith  of  Cudworth,  Smith  of 
Gledhow,  of  Simpson,  of  Punshon, 
and  a  host  of  others,  '  who  through 
faith ....  wrought  righteousness,  ob- 
tained promises,'  and  '  waxed  valiant 
in  fight '  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Among  the  first  and  chiefest  of 
the  noble  army  of  laymen,  Israel 
Roberts,  of  Stanningley,  will  take 
rank.  He  was  bom  in  1827.  His 
parents  were  shrewd,  thrifty  and 
pious.  His  home  training  was 
thorough*  The  responsibility  of 
Christian  nurture  was  not  shirked, 
or  thrown  upon  the  Sunday-school ; 
by  suggestive  piety  and  enforced 
precept  his  parents  trained  their 
ofispring  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God. 

During  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
Israel  Roberts  cultivated  his  mind 
by  instructive  books  and  wise  com- 
panionship. His  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  standard 
works  was  so  extensive  and  accurate, 
that  with  ease  he  levied  tributes 
from  them  whenever  he  had  need. 
When  twenty  years  of  age,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Jones  (a)  was  the  honoured 
instrument  in  leading  him  to  decide 
for  God.  For  some  days  he  was 
wretched ;  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
life  wrapped  him  in  dense  gloom ; 
but  by-and-by  light  broke  through 
the  heavy  clouds,  and  he  believed 
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with  his  heart  unto  righteousness. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinuously enjoyed  the  direct  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  assuring  him  of 
his  acceptance  *'  in  the  Beloved.' 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age 
he  commenced  business  as  a  woollen 
manufacturer.  His  capital  was  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed an  immense  reserve  of  energy 
and  skill,  and  he  maintained  a  tinn 
trust  in  the  guidance  and  control  of 
God,  Whom  he  acknowledged  in  all 
his  ways.  The  struggles  of  the  first 
few  years  were  most  severe,  yet, 
quietly  and  firmly  persevering,  suc- 
cess at  length  crowned  his  endea- 
vours. By  degrees  he  became  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  respected 
employers  of  labour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  his  honour  be  it  told 
that  he  never  treated  his  work- 
people as  so  many  *  hands.'  He  was 
a  Boaz  who  greeted  them  with 
smiles  and  the  blessing  of  God.  The 
present  writer  has  often  seen  him 
directing  his  work-people  to  Christ, 
and  his  face  beamed  with  gladness 
when  they  '  found  peace,'  or  when 
in  Christian  fellowship  they  spoke 
of  God's  power  to  save  and  to  keep. 

So  deep  was  his  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  he  employed, 
that  occasionally  the  engine  of  his 
large  mill  was  stopped  holf-an-hour 
before  the  usual  time,  in  order  that 
all  might  join  together  to  worship 
God.  It  was  a  hallowed  scene  not 
easily  forgotten,  when  himself,  his 
partners,  and  their  families  united 
with  six  hundred  of  their  operatives 
in  a  *  mill  service.'  A  band  was  en- 
gaged to  lead  the  singing,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  most  devout. 
The  gracious  results  of  those  gather* 
ings  will  be  known  only  in  eternity. 
The  servants  felt  that  the  masters 
cared  for  their  souls. 
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Amid  tbe  Gonnexional  crash  and 
turmoil  of  1849,  Mr.  Roberts  ac- 
quired an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  Church  of  his  choice. 
The  *  Cause'  at  Stanningley  was  so 
reduced  that  the  trustees  decided  to 
sell  the  chapel  for  a  thousand  pounds 
— the  amount  of  debt  upon  it.  Mr. 
Iloberts  immediately  went  to  the 
acting  trustee  and  s  lid,  '  It  mustn't 
be  sold.  1*11  pay  the  interest  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  though  I'm  a  poor 
man ;'  and  pay  it  he  did.  His  noble 
conduct  inspired  others  with  cour- 
age; the  old  place  was  retained ; 
and  to-day  it  is  free  from  debt,  has  a 
large  congregation,a  vigorous  Society, 
and  a  flourishing  Sunday-school. 

In  1851  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  and 
Hannah  Harrison,  of  Stanningley. 
His  married  life  was  eminently 
happy.  It  was  the  present  writer's 
pleasure  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
their  silver  wedding-day  in  1876, 
when,  in  addition  to  other  deeds  of 
charity,  twenty  poor  widows  of  the 
congregation  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained, and  each  presented  with  a 
souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  five-pound 
note.  Mr.  Roberts  fully  proved  that 
'  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord.' 
Not  only  was  she  a  godly  matron 
ruling  her  own  house  well  and 
honouring  her  husband,  but  she  sus- 
tained him  in  all  his  most  generous 
and  noble  deeds.  Few  knew  how  the 
quiet,  retiring  wife  was  ever  his  good 
angel,  urging  him  to  do  and  to  give. 
The  Bramley  Circuit  owes  much  to 
the  large-heartedness  and  liberal 
gifts  of  the  husband,  but  they  often 
had  their  origin  in  the  self-hiding 
but  faithful  wife,  who  was  always  an 
incentive  to  good. 

Theirs  was  essentially  a  godly 
home,  made  bright  and  cheerful  by 
their  spiritually  expressive  life.  It 
was  not  merely  religious  at  times,  as 
when  Preachers  were  present ;  it  was 
invariably   so.     Emmanuel  —  God 


with  us — ^was  the  motto  and  the 
experience  of  that  domestic  circle. 
The  blessed  influence  of  the  home- 
training  is  now  seen  in  the  cour- 
teous demeanour  of  the  children 
to  every  Preacher — ^local  or  iti- 
nerant,—  and  also  in  the  earlj 
ripening  of  the  many  Christian 
graces  which  now  adorn  their  cha- 
racters. Wealth  and  education  do 
not  detach  them  from  their  father's 
Church.  No  disrespectful  word 
with  reference  to  a  Preacher  was 
allowed  in  that  home ;  and  if  such 
habits  were  fostered  in  all  Methodist 
families,  there  would  be  fewer  drift- 
ing away. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  most  diligent  in 
attendance  at  the  Sunday-morn- 
ing prayer-meeting,  and  frequently 
af&med  that  it  was  a  great  help  to 
his  spiritual  life.  Whilst  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
the  number  of  scholars  was  increased 
from  five  to  more  than  four  hun- 
dred. He  greatly  excelled  as  a 
Class  Leader,  and  equally  so  as  a 
Steward,  whether  of  the  Chapel, 
Society,  or  Circuit  In  his  support 
of  the  work  he  was  systematic  and 
liberal,  and  habitually  gave  away 
more  than  a  tenth  of  his  income. 
Aggressive  Christian  work  was  hi< 
delight.  His  voice  was  often  heard 
in  tJ^e  open  air  as  he  led  both  prayer 
and  praise.  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
Christ,  and  religion  was  not  put  to 
the  blush  by  his  words  or  ways.  He 
delighted  in  the  public  services  of 
God's  house :  his  rapt  attention  and 
beaming  face  were  an  inspiration  to 
the  Plrmcher.  Those  who  saw  him 
as  he  listened  to  '  the  Word,'  will 
remember  how  his  countenance  lit 
up.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  knew  the  Bible  and  the  old 
Hymn-Book  by  heart ;  hence  when 
he  prayed,  his  use  of  Scripture  was 
apt)  varied  and  devout.  He  filled 
his '  mouth  with  arguments.' 

Though  engaged  in  large  commer- 
cial   enterprises    which   demanded 
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constant  attention,  he  made  regular 
opportunities  for  private  prayer  and 
devotional  reading.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  his  seasons 
of  communion  with  God  ;  hence  he 
was  prepared  to  resist  temptation,  or 
to  speak  a  word  for  the  Master 
Whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  became 
more  intensely  spiritual,  and  dwelt  in 
'  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.' 

In  1874,  when  his  eldest  son  died, 
he  had  to  say :  '  My  purposes  are 
broken  off; '  but  he  also  said,  '  Thy 
will  he  done';  and  he  evidently 
mellowed  in  experience,  and  com- 
forted others  *  by  the  comfort  where- 
with '  he  was  '  comforted  of  God.' 

His  original  and  earnest  speeches 
at  the  Headingley  breakfasts,  so 
roused  the  whole  company  that 
'Praise  God  I'  and  'Hallelujah!' 
burst  from  hearts  moved  with  holy 
gratitude.  For  some  time  he  gave  a 
hundred  pounds  annually  for  Mis- 
sions, and  the  work  he  so  heartily 
loved  is  not  forgotten  in  his  will. 

Twice  he  was  elected  to  the 
Eepresentative  Conference.  At  each 
he  spoke  during  the  conversation 
upon  'the  Work  of  God,'  with  a  glow 
and  a  power  which  astonished  all 
who  did  not  know  him  intimately. 
He  loved  to  work  and  to  give  lot 
God;  and  he  had  little  patience  with 
mere  talkers  and  idlers,  who  were 
always  going  to  do  something  grand. 
Being  thoroughly  practical,  he  car- 
ried out  his  principles  into  every 
duty  of  life  with  remarkable  force. 

He  loved  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  to  make  the  resident  Minister 
his  almoner,  telling  him  to  come  as 
often  as  he  chose,  but  not  to  reveal 
the  source  of  his  supply.  Scores  of 
homes  were  made  bright,  and  the 
inmates  happy,  by  gifts  from  his 
open  purse. 

Although  a  'self-made  man,'  he 
was  perfectly  free  from  the  obtrusive 
and  offensive  egotism  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  men  of  that  class, 


who  are  too  ardent  devotees  at  the 
shrine  of  their  own  importance. 
Israel  Boberts  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  seven  days  in  every  week. 
His  judgment  was  singularly  cor- 
rect, and  for  years  he  was  '  standing 
counsel '  to  the  Ministers  and  offi- 
cers of  his  own  Circuit,  and  to  an 
ever  enlarging  circle  of  friends. 

In  May,  1881,  he  became  very  ill, 
and  his  '  sickness  was  unto  death.' 
On  the  12  th  of  July  he  changed 
toil  for  triumph,  faith  for  sight. 
During  the  weeks  in  which  he 
lingered  on  the  boundary  line,  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  present  writer 
to  visit  him  and  converse  on  holy 
themes.  It  was  indeed  a  blessed 
privilege  to  see  the  exceeding  grace 
of  God  manifested  by  the  patience 
and  abounding  joy  of  the  sufferer. 
Each  visitor  declared  it  to  be  a 
means  of  grace.  The  passive  virtues 
were  as  conspicuous  in  the  season  of 
tribulation  as  had  been  the  active  in 
his  previous  life. 

He  glorified  God  by  his  death.  His 
noble  sayings  would  fill  many  pages. 
None  can  forget  how  he  exhorted 
every  one  to  'cleave'  to  God  '  with 
purpose  of  heart,'  and  to  work  more 
earnestly  in  Hiscause.  To  one  he  said : 
'  I  have  been  blessed  in  my  family  and 
home;  I  have  been  blessed  in  the 
Church ;  I  have  been  prospered  in 
business ;  I  have  had  a  grand  life ! ' 
Just  before  he  died,  he  said  to  his 
wife:  'Sarah,  I'm  nearly  home; 
I'm  ready- winged..  .It  will  be  an 
abtindant  entrance.'  With  these 
words  on  his  UpB  he  passed  into  the 
presence  and  joy  of  his  Lord.  It 
was  a  fitting  end  to  a  consecrated  life. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by 
thousands  from  near  and  far.  Scores 
of  letters  testify  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  as  a  Christian,  an 
employer,  a  business  man,  a  guardian 
of  the  poor,  and  a  generous  friend. 

Mrs.  Boberts  rejoined  her  husband 
April  lltb,  1882.    During  the  ninf 
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months  which  elapsed  between  her 
husband's  departure  and  her  own,  her 
character  became,  if  possible,  increa- 
singly gentle  and  lovely,  and  her  spi- 
rit seemed  almost  to  dwell  with  that 
of  her  husband.  When  spoken  to,  she 
often  seemed  to  awake  as  from  a  i%- 
verie  in  which  her  mind  had  been 
holding  communication  with  persons 
and  things  unseen.  By  a  strong  effort 
she  aroused  herself  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  carrying  outa  Ijazaar  scheme 
for  the  beneGt  of  the  chapel  and 
school  at  Stanningley.  Her  public 
duty  was  discharged  with  no  less 
diligence  on  account  of  her  own 
private  sorrow. 

Her  fatal  illness  commenced  soon 
afterwards.  She  suffered  accutely 
for  months.  Nevertheless  her  in- 
tense love  for  her  children,  and 
especially  for  her  only  living  son, 
made  her  at  times  express  a  wish 
that  her  life  might  be  prolonged. 


The  wish  to  live  for  their  sake  con- 
tended with  the  earnest  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  so  that 
she  was  '  in  a  strait  betwixt  two/ 
Throughout  her  illness  her  simple, 
strong  faith,  and  all  the  elements  of 
her  beautiful  Christian  character, 
shone  out  conspicuously ;  and  when 
she  was  rapidly  nearing  her  eternal 
home  she  had  exultant  trust  joined 
with  holy  peace.  She  had  been  for 
months  desiring  to  rise  from  the 
death  of  this  earthly  life  to  the  true 
life  which  is  immortal,  and  the 
Eastertide  brought  her  what  she 
longed  for.  Her  death  was  quiet  as 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning,  and 
as  bright 

She  was  a  true  Mler  of  ckariJt/f 
who  with  bright  face,  loving  words, 
and  Christ-like  deeds,  gUddened 
many  weary  hearts,  and  brightened 
many  cheerless  homes. 


MMS.  8YMM,    OF  OXFORD. 


Mrs.  Symh  was  bom  in  1803.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  were 
devoted  servants  of  Christ  and  His 
Church,  and  endeavoured  by  per- 
sonal teaching  and  godly  living  to 
train  their  daughter  as  an  inheritor 
of  all  Christian  privileges  and  a 
candidate  for  immortal  happiness. 
Their  prayerful  efforts  were  owned 
by  God  in  constant  blessing. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  and  decisive 
wish  to  be  a  disciple  and  servant 
of  Christ,  and  associated  her- 
self in  Church  -  membership  with 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  and 
afterwards  in  New  Inn  Hall  Street^ 
Oxford.  This  step  was  not  taken 
under  momentary  influence,  but,  as 
her  whole  sul»equent  life  proved, 
was  the  result  of  intelligent  convic- 
tion and  deliberate  choice.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  first  Covenant  Service 


she  attended,  she  wrote  some  years 
afterwards:  'I  have  this  evening 
renewed  my  covenant  with  the  Lord 
in  His  house.  I  have  hardly  ever 
engaged  in  that  solemn  service  but  I 
have  been  thrown  back  to  the  period 
when,  in  1817, 1  first  vowed  to  be 
the  Lord's^  and  my  young  and  tender 
heart,  in  all  the  warmth  of  its  first 
affections,  sincerely  responded  to  the 
words  then  uttered:  that  if  He 
would  accept  me  I  would  be  His,  to 
make  me  a  "hewer  of  wood"  or 
"  drawer  of  water ; "  anything  or 
nothing,  so  that  I  might  be  a  vessel 
fit  for  the  Master's  service.  Never 
can  I  forget  that  solemn  and  blessed 
season  through  all  time ;  and  I  trust 
through  aU  eternity  I  shall  praise 
God  for  thus  inducing  me  to  decide 
for  Him.' 

From  that  date  to  her  decease  (a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years)  her 
career  was  one  of  fervent,  uniform 
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Christiaii  devotion.  She  wasnaturally 
high-spirited  and  somewhat  impul- 
sive, but  genial  and  judicious  withal ; 
and  these  qualities,  combined  with 
religious  conscientiousness,  proved 
advantageous  when  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  Christian  life.  As 
a  tract-distributer,  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  Class  Leader,  she  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  made  very 
iisefuL  When  first  requested  to 
take  charge  of  a  Society-class  she  ex- 
pressed considerable  hesitation  and 
diffidence,  but  as  soon  as  the  respon- 
sibility was  accepted,  she  gave  herself 
to  what  was  regarded  as  an  onerous 
privilege  and  important  duty.  With 
fear  and  ti*embling  she  commenced 
the  work,  and  as  long  as  health  per- 
mitted, she  proved  to  be  a  pains- 
taking, sympathetic  and  successful 
I^eader.  Her  interest  in  the  young 
was  unremitting,  discriminating  and 
most  kindly,  and  in  many  instances 
was  rewarded  with  signal  success. 

As  a  wife  and  mother  she  was 
quite  exemplary ;  and  in  more  confi- 
dential or  communicative  moments 
of  friendly  intercourse,  frequently 
gave  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  grateful  joy  she  had  in  her 
home.  Afniction  often  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  household ;  but  her 
Christian  resignation,  peace  and 
fortitude  never  failed.  Hers  was  a 
ministry  of  good  to  those  around 
her,  by  passive  as  well  as  active 
piety. 

The  editor  of  this  Magazine,  who 
knew  her  well  and  long,  and  was 
for  three  years  Superintendent  of 
the  Oxford  Circuit,  thus  wrote  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  her  death : 
'  For  Mrs.  Symm  I  had  a  profound 
esteem.  It  is  about  forty-five  years 
since  I  first  made  her  acquaintance, 
when  I  was  a  young  tutor  at  Wood- 
house-Grove,  and  my  esteem  has 
deepened  with  every  renewal  of  our 
intercourse.  Her  Christian  charac- 
ter seemed  to  me  "entire,  lacking 
nothing."    Consistent  with  the  Goa- 


pel  and  with  itself  throughout.  She 
was  a  willing  labourer  in  the  Church, 
"  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord."  Every  Superintendent 
of  the  Circuit  has  had  his  hands 
strengthened  and  his  path  smoothed 
by  her  influence  and  effort.  Her 
Christianity  shone  as  much  in 
sufiering  as  in  serving.  I  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  have 
known  her.  The  junior  Preachers 
always  found  in  her  a  cheerful 
friend,  receiving  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, which  often  became 
helpful  to  them  in  their  ministerial 
work.  Her  Christian  solicitude  was 
also  shown  to  imdergraduates  of 
Wesleyan  parentage,  especially  to 
the  sons  of  Methodist  Preachers.' 

In  an  unostentatious  way  she 
anticipated  the  Eev.  W.  Arthur's 
suggestion  that  social  and  re- 
ligious gatherings  would  help  to 
put  Methodism  in  better  and  closer 
relationship  with  the  University. 

As  a  loyal  Methodist  she  was  an 
intelligent  and  catholic  Christian. 
Her  intense  love  for  God*s  Cause 
made  her  a  faithful  ally  in  every 
*  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love ; ' 
and  scarcely  any  Society  endeavour- 
ing to  spread  the  Gospel  of  our 
common  Saviour  ever  appealed  to 
her  without  meeting  with  warm 
sympathy  and  ready  support.  As 
a  friend  she  was  devoted  and  faith- 
ful ;  and  when  her  attachment  was 
once  fully  given,  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  vicissitudes  of  time 
or  fortune  affected  her  personal 
regard  and  confidence.  There  was 
a  sunny  steadfastness  in  her  friend- 
ship which  made  it  precious  and  a 
'  joy  for  ever.' 

Her  cup  of  happiness  was  mixed : 
sometimes  heavy  sorrows  were  ap- 
pointed as  her  portion'  by  a  merci- 
ful but  mysterious  Providence ;  but 
no  one  ever  heard  a  murmur  escape 
her  lips,  or  noticed  any  wavering  of 
her  simple  faith  in  her  Heavenly 
Father.    On  one  occasion,  when  a 
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friend  said  (referring  to  the  death  of 
her  only  child,  her  most  amiahle  and 
estimable  daughter)  :  '  You  seem  to 
have  wave  upon  wave  of  trouble,' 
she  replied  very  gently:  'Yes; 
but  the  waves  have  only  driven  me 
further  into  the  cleft  of  the  Bock  of 
Ages.'  Her  life  had  no  startling 
incidents  or  brilliant  meteor  flashes ; 
no  spasmodic  zeal  or  ebullition  of  en- 
thusiasm; but  its  private  beauti- 
f  ulness  and  public  oonsLBtency  made 
up  the  harmony  of  that  Christly 
living  which  reminded  all  observers 
that '  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  sad 
accident  which  rendered  her  com- 
pletely prostrate  and  helpless,  she 
suffered  from  great  physical  weak- 
ness, and  seldom  could  attend  public 
worship.  This  was  one  of  her 
sorest  trials,  and  she  often  longed 
for  a  Sabbath  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Lord's  House.      Her  soul  thirsted 


for  'God,  the  living  God.'  This 
ardent  attachment  to  the  ordinance 
of  religion  brought  a  buoyant  hope- 
fulness which  became  a  well-spring 
of  peace  and  joy,  enabling  her  to 
posseES  her  soul  in  patience  through- 
out great  and  protracted  sufEerings. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  of 
her  life  she  proved  the  sofficiencT 
of  Divine  grace  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  realizing  all  the  fruition 
which  comes  from  a  life  of  prayerful 
obedience  and  implicit  faith  in  the 
Divine  Bedeemer.  The  constant 
conscious  presence  of  Jesos  Christ, 
the  real  enjoyment  of  Scripture,  and 
the  pleasure  given  by  a  favourite 
hymn,  remained  to  the  last  hoar. 

Her  career  closed  as  quietly  and  as 
triumphantly  as  could  be  desired. 
She  experienced  no  rapture  or  pain- 
ful struggle,  but  in  the  peace  of  a 
calm  and  victorious  faith  she  passed 
away  to  eternal  rest  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1881. 


MJIS.  ELIZA  M'CORMICK,  OP  BLACKItOCK,  LUBLIK. 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  GORMAN. 


Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  John  M'Cormick, 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  February  6th, 
1881.  She  was  bom  in  Mallow,  in 
the  year  1813.  Her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bice,  were  earnest  members 
of  the  Methodist  Society,  to  which 
they  maintained  a  devoted  and 
tested  loyalty  throughout  their  lives. 
Its  Ministers  found  a  loving  wel- 
come in  their  house.  Amidst 
hallowed  associations  she  spent  the 
morning  of  life,  and  thus  her  early 
home  was  the  seed-plot  of  the  deep 
religious  conrictions  which  matured 
in  later  years.  Her  married  life, 
which  commenced  in  1 838,  was  the 
unbroken  harmony  of  congenial 
natures,  between  whom  was  a 
fellowship  of  absolute  unreserve. 

It  is  difficult  to  portray  a  charac- 
ter of  such  strength,  and  so  lovely 


withal,  without  an  aspect  of  exag- 
geration to  those  outside ;  but  sym- 
pathetic diBcernment  quickly  saw, 
through  the  veil  of  simplicity,  a 
life  of  rare  foroef ulness  and  beauty. 
It  is  scarce  conceivable  that  sym- 
pathy could  be  more  swift  and 
tender  than  hers  to  all  forms  of  dis- 
tress. All  subterfuge,  all  shades  of 
carnal  policy,  were  utterly  abhor- 
rent. 

Gifted  with  a  sagacity  that  quickly 
touched  the  coreof  any  question,  her 
counsels  were  sought  and  treasured 
by  her  entire  circle.  The  unwonted 
combination  of  force  of  character 
with  gentleness  constituted  a  home- 
bond  of  rare  strength.  A  loving 
allegiance,  not  once  claimed,  was 
always  rendered  by  her  children, 
who  had  never  chafed  under  restraint 
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—some  of  them  now  heads  of 
families,  all  of  them  independent 
and  Belf-ieliaut ;  but  to  each  she 
was  to  the  closing  hour  *  mother,' 
as  intimately  and  tenderly  as  in 
the  days  of  their  early  childhood. 
And  hence,  all  unconsciously,  the 
problem  found  solution  of  a  home 
so  full  of  the  elements  of  enjoyment, 
that  it  was  a  trysting-place  whose 
charms  were  never  rivalled  by  ex- 
ternal attractiona 

*  No  one  knowing  her,'  writes  a 
former  Pastor  of  hers,  '  could  fail  to 
discern  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  thorough  Christian  life.' 
The  Bible  was  her  prayerful  study, 
and  her  soul  sought  the  Lord 
in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
whether  special  or  ordinary,  'as 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks.' 

One  thing  she  lacked — a  clear  and 
joyous  assurance  of  acceptance 
with  God.  Hers  was  the  lot  of 
those  who,  with  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, high  conscientiousness,  and 
vivid  perception  of  purity,  must 
walk  through  life  despondently,  if 
they  do  not  receive  Jesus  with  the 
very  abandon  of  unreserve.  The 
qualities  which  gave  such  delicate 
texture  to  her  character  were  per- 
mitted to  intercept  some  of  the 
most  cheering  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  It  were  vain  to 
extenuate  this,  in  the  presence  of  a 
salvation  '  to  the  uttermost,'  and  in 
the  light  of  a  Gospel  which  has  an 
infinite  subtlety  of  adaptation ;  and 
though  the  finer  and  nobler  natures 
need  to  respond  to  the  Evangel 
with  more  than  common  generosity 
in  order  to  find  perfectrest;  and  while 
their  joy,  even  when  realized,  may 
have  a  pensive  shading,  which  the 
less  thoughtful  are  spared,  still  the 
warranty  of  Heaven's  boundless 
and  suffering  love  is  so  ample  that 
every  soul  is  absolutely  without 
excuse. 
And  80  our  dear  friend  felt  it  to  be. 


She  vindicated  her  Lord  and  His 
wondrous  mercy.  In  ready  self- 
accusation,  she  tenderly  aquitted  all 
around  her,  sajdng,  '  It  was  my  own 
fault'  For  years,  there  is  no  doubt, 
she  sat  beneath  the  Cross,  and  to 
her  the  brightness  of  the  Divine 
purity,  of  which  it  is  the  sublime 
expression,  caused  it  to  cast  the 
shadow  of  self-despair.  Bat  the 
hour  was  at  hand  when  the  '  Light 
of  the  World '  should  come.  About 
a  fortnight  before  her  death, 
while  her  husband  was  pleading 
for  the  Spirit's  testimony,  it  came ; 
not  as  when  the  sun  bursts  through 
the  rift  of  storm-cloud,  instantly 
changing  awfulness  into  beauty,  but 
as  when  on  some  morning,  when 
winter  is  past,  the  soft  breath  of 
spring  floats  in  almost  unexpected 
through  the  open  casement,  and 
nature,  in  quiet  joy,  seems  to  say : 
'  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come.'  For  Jesus  took  His  fear- 
ing, shrinking  applicant  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  *  Daughter,  be  of  good  com- 
fort; thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole ; .  .go  in  peace.' 

Friday,  January  the  28th,  will 
long  remain  a  cherished  memory  in 
the  bereaved  household — ^a  vivid  in- 
stance of  the  triumph  of  the  spirit 
over  mortal  weakness.  Mastering 
the  stupor  which  extreme  enfeeble- 
ment  now  often  induced,  she  seemed 
to  gird  herself  for  the  accomplishment 
of  life's  latest  task.  Calling  for  her 
children,  who  were  all,  happily,  near 
her,  she  addressed  to  them,  one  by 
one,  her  last  loving  counsels;  and 
also  summoning  the  servant««,  some 
of  whom  had  been  with  her  for  many 
years,  she  kissed  them,  and  bade 
them  an  affectionate  farewell  It  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  home  with 
what  energy  she  spoke,  with  what 
cleamessjsurpassing  her  best  days,and 
with  what  accurate  appreciation  of 
each  one's  character  and  needs — ^how 
she  counselled  her  sons  to  abide  faith- 
ful to  their  father's  Church,  and 
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what  a  wealth  of  mother's  love  went 
with  each  one's  benediction;  the 
whole  finding  its  full  interpretation 
alone  in  the  'anointing'  which 
'  teacheth  all  things.'  And  then,  her 
earthly  work  being  done,  thought 
went  forward  to  little  children  who 
were  in  heaven, — wondering  *if 
Bessie  and  Charlie  would  know  her/ 
'/  love  Jesua^  and  Jems  loves 
me^  were  the  words  with  which  she 
hailed  the  opening  morning  of  the 
following  Jjord's  Day — an  utterance 


which  from  those  who  had  not 
known  such  travail  of  spirit,  mi^t 
have  far  less  depth  of  meaning. 
From  her — so  reticent^  so  tamid— it 
meant  the  pouring  oat  of  her  trea- 
sures of  trust  and  devotion  at  her 
Master's  feet 

On  Sunday,  February  6U1,  *tbe 
Bridegroom'  came.  The  end  wa< 
peace,  befitting  a  nature  so  gentle. 
Her  spirit  passed  away,  while  tbe 
body  sleptw 
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<As  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the 
giant,'  says  the  Psalmist,  'so  are 
the  young  children.'  Under  the 
keen  eye  and  firm  hand  of  the 
skilled  marksman,  what  limit  is  there 
to  the  power  of  the  smooth,  sharp- 
pointed  shaft  with  its  delicately- 
adjusted  feather?  Yet  how  use- 
leas,  how  dangerous  is  it,  in  the  grasp 
of  a  blunderer!  Even  so,  the 
beauty  and  force  of  a  nation's  child- 
life  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  wasted 
or  mischievously  misdirected,  or,  on 
the  other,  may  become,  by  wise 
.  direction  towards  a  nobler  end,  an 
uplifter  of  the  family,  the  city  and 
the  State. 

There  are  times  when  a  truth 
long  hidden  dawns  upon  society  with 
an  almost  startling  cleamees.  Such 
a  period  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  on  the  Continent  and 
in  Great  Britain  men  awoke  to  the 
marvellous  possibilities  of  infant 
life.  Following  each  other  in  quick 
sucee^on  and  labouring  for  a  com- 
mon end,  we  find  the  noble  enthu- 
siasts, Pestalozzi  and  Fkxwbd,  and 


the  unwearied  toiler.  Pastor  Oberiio; 
in  our  own  country  the  patriarch  of 
Infant  Schools,  Sajnnel  Wilderspiii, 
and  his  faithful  wife,  'the  infaots' 
friend.'  Nor  is  France  less  in- 
debted to  the  skill  and  patience  of 
Madame  Guizot,  Madame  Pape  Car 
pantier  and  Madame  Jules  Mallet. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentoiy 
has  passed  since  the  active  brain  and 
eager  hands  of  Madame  Jil£< 
Mallet  ceased  to  work  on  behalf  of 
the  young  children,  the  sick  and 
the  ignorant  of  her  native  land; 
but  her  name  is  still  gratefully 
cherished,  and  her  work  is  an  abiding 
memorial.  In  England,  however, 
her  name  is  scarcely  known ;  onlj 
within  recent  months  has  a  modest 
account  of  her  labours  passed 
through  the  English  press.  Yet  it 
is  meet  that  amongst  the  biographies 
of  godly  French  women  whose 
lives  illustrate  every  phase  of  re- 
ligious fervour,  from  the  contem- 
plative devotion  of  Engi^nie  de 
GuMn  to  the  'knowing  zeal'  of 
Amelia  de  T^jufanlT-^  a  place  should 
be  accorded  to  a  Protestant  woman 


*  Ai^rhtMH  ir..w.jM  ..  Bt-inif  f^  ^-«/>  tff  MMiamr  JwUm  Mailft.  By  Madame  de 
\V»tt.  mV  Gui«ot.  Trmnslated  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Goodhait,  London:  Huwt  and 
lU«ok9tt, 
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whose  practical  afailityy  Christiaa 
kindliness  and  winsome  courtesy 
enabled  her  to  work  side  by  side  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  stauncbest 
adherents  and  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
'  There  is  such  a  sweetness  in  your 
writings/  said  a  canon  of  N6tre 
Dame,  '  that  I  think  you  must  have 
dipped  your  pen  in  the  most  exqui- 
site chiuity  of  Catholicism,  tiiat 
charity  which  has  produced  so  many 
saints.'  '  But/  was  the  apt  response, 
'is  it  not  the  Gospel  whic^  has 
inspired  Catholicism  with  this  very 
chsuity,  and,  therefore,  is  able  to 
supply  with  the  same  inspirations 
all  who  draw  from  its  fountains  ? ' 

Though,  throughout  her  maturer 
life,  the  very  mune  of  infant  school 
was  to  her  as  a  magnet,  Madame 
Mallet  was  not  a  woman  of  one  idea. 
^  She  took  up  in  succession,'  says  her 
biographer^  ^  a  crowd  of  benevolent 
enterprises.  Eager  always  t6  accom- 
plish the  missions  which  God  had 
placed  before  her,  but  equally  care- 
ful not  to  render  her  own  person- 
ality indispensable  to  their  future 
working,  she  organized  them  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  ultimately 
they  could  be  carried  on  by  others. 
The  founding  of  the  Salles  d'Asile 
(Infant  Schools)  of  Paris  was  the 
great  work  of  her  life ;  but  at  each 
step  of  her  daily  existence  we  come 
upon  numerous  institutions  which 
are  indebted  to  her  not  only  for 
their  origin,  but  for  the  rules  and 
r^ulations  now  governing  them. 
Endowed  with  a  powerful  faculty 
of  organization  and  administration, 
she  left  everywhere  behind  her,  long 
after  her  personal  exertions  had 
ceased,  the  traces  of  her  good  judg< 
ment  and  intellectual  capacity .... 
Pre-eminent  amongst  the  founders 
of  enduring  charities,  she  succeeded 
in  the  carefully-balanced  union  of 
public  activity  and  benevolence  with 
that  domestic  goodness,  that  hidden 
home-influence,  which  is  the  precious 


but  common  attribute  of  all  women 
worthy  of  the  name.' 

We  turn  now  to  the  details  of  the 
portrait  thus  broadly  outlined. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1794,  Emilie  Ober- 
kamp  first  saw  the  light.  Her 
father,  a  well-to-do  manufacturer, 
contrived  to  maintain  amidst  all 
external  changes  the  peaceful  influ- 
ence of  a  well-ordered  home.  At 
eighteen  Emilie  left  its  shelter  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  married  life. 
She  was  not  left,  like  the  majority 
of  successful  female  philanthropists, 
free  to  follow  her  vocation.  Hence- 
forth she  was  to  serve  her  generation 
amidst  the  manifold  but,  to  her, 
never  conflicting  cares  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  Not  until  after  the  loss  of 
her  parents,  in  1816,  when  much  of 
the  brightness  of  her  life  seemed  to 
have  passed  away,  did  the  young 
wife  begin  in  earnest  to  seek  her 
father^s  God.  In  her  own  home 
there  was  no  copy  of  the  Bible,  and 
such  was  the  spiritual  poverty  of 
Paris,  that  not  a  single  Bible  could 
be  furnished  by  its  booksellers. 
Only  by  sending  to  Geneva  could 
she  procure  this  sacred  treasure 
which  was  henceforth  to  become 
the  very  joy  of  her  heart.  She  thus 
records  ^e  entrance  into  her  soul 
of  that  word  which  gi veth  light : 

<  We  must  talk  to  God  at  every 
moment  as  we  would  to  the  deareat 
friend  or  most  loving  father.  I  re- 
member that  this  was  the  first  sign  of 
grace  given  to  me.  It  was  before  I  was 
truly  a  Christian,  in  a  time  of  deep 
sorrow,  that  I  found  myself  speak- 
ing unceasingly  to  God,  confiding  to 
Hun  everything  all  day  long,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  prayer,  but  as  the 
unburdening  of  my  heart  I  no 
longer  trouble  myself  about  my 
earthly  future.  I  enjoy  the  days 
which  are  granted  to  me,  and  am 
not  anxious  to  see  them  ended,  but 
am  thinking  continually  of  the 
eternal  rest  which  awaits  us  in  the 
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heavenly  mansions/  Thus  simply, 
and  with  unspeakable  benefit^  did 
she  daam  the  gradous  promise :  ^I 
wiU  reoeiye  you,  and  will  be  a  Father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My . . 
daughter,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.' 
In  a  few  years  we  find  Madame 
Mallet  actively  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duchess  de  Broglie 
and  others,  in  forming  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  of  the  SociSte  BiJbUque^  an 
outcome  of  religious  revival  in  France 
between  the  years  1820  and  1830. 
Shortly  afterwards,  through  the 
perusal  of  some  English  Reports 
detailing  the  marvellous  success  of 
the  first  English  Infant  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Buchanan 
and  Wilderspin,  fell  into  her  hands. 
They  were  immediately  translated 
into  French;  a  programme  of  the 
new  project  for  the  establishment  of 
Infant  Schools  in  Paris  was  drawn 
up  by  Madame  Mallet;  a  Com- 
mittee of  ladies  was  formed,  through 
whose  enexf^  and  promptitude  a 
small  grant  for  the  first  year  was 
obtained  from  the  General  C!ouncil 
of  Hospitals;  and  the  first  city 
Infant  School  of  France,  largely 
modelled  on  the  school  carried  on 
for  fifty  years  by  Louise  Schoeppler, 

*  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,'  of 
Pastor  Oberlin,  was  established  in  a 
crowded  street  of  Paris. 

It  is  remarkable  that^ whereas  Eng- 
land was  slow  to  employ  the  energies 
of  women  in  connection  with  her 
Infant  Schools,  in  France  these 
institutions  were  established  entirely 
under  feminine  surveillance,  a  lady 
being  deputed  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  English  system.  'Our 
century,'  sa^'s  M.  de  Compyr6,  the 
able  author  of  a  Critical  History  of 
JCiUicational   Doctrines  in   IVanoe^ 

*  has  seen  a  large  number  of  women- 
educators.  A  legion  of  eminent 
women  have  written  on  education, 
80  that,  by  a  remarkable  contrast, 
vromen,  whose  education  is  less  cared 
for  than  that  of  men,  seem  in  our 


days  to  interest  themselves  moro 
than  the  latter  in  the  education  of 
the  young. 

In  Paris  the  Infant  Schools  grew 
and  prospered  under  the  fostering 
care  of  their  nursing-mothers.  For 
a  time^  however,  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  them  by  the  polit- 
ical struggles  of  1830,  and  by  the 
terrible  choleni  visitation  of  1832. 
Intensely  interested  in  the  aspect 
of  national  affiiirs,  Madame  Mallet 
had  found  relief  from  prolonged 
mental  tension  in  a  happy  family  re- 
union in  the  lovely  valley  of  theJoaj. 
For  a  time  her  natural  cheecfolness 
and  eneigy  appear  to  have  deserted 
her ;  but^  waiting  upon  God  in  her 
despondency,  she  heard  from  the 
stricken  metropolis  the  call  *Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?'  At  once  she  gave  the  eager, 
but  humble  response :  '  Here  am  1 ; 
send  mel'  From  her  journal  we 
extract  some  account  of  that  critical 
time: 

*  AprU  5th,  1832.  On  the  26th  of  March 
the  onolera  waa  severe.  I  was  then  ren* 
weak  and  suffering,  and  I  thought  myself 
deoidedlj  ill,  but,  directly  I  learned  bow 
God  had  manifested  Himself  in  this 
terrible  chastisement,  I  was  sensible  of 
an  inward  strength  which  enabled  me  to 
rouse  and  exert  myself  as  much  as  I  had 
before  been  crushed  under  my  weakness 
and  proetration.  After  having  settled  my 
last  wishes  concerning  my  children,  and 

rt  in  order  all  my  papers  and  letters, 
am  consoious  of  such  a  wonderful 
calm  that  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  am 
dreaming.  Who  could  have  foretold  to 
me  six  months  ago  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances my  soul  would  enjoy  this 
experience  f  O !  if  all  those  who  doabt 
could  but  gaze  right  down  into  the 
hearts  of  th<»e  who  grasp  the  assurance 
and  certainty  of  salvation  throngb 
Christ!* 

In  another  week,  Madame  Mallet 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  danger  thus 
deliherately  faced.  Hnndrnis  died 
dailyduring  this  awful  pestQence,  the 
the  daily  average  of  cases  of  cholera 
varying  from  a  thousand  and  twenty 
to  a  thousand  and  fifty.    A  houfe 
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belonging  to  M.  Mallet  and  hia 
brother  was  cheerfully  offered  as  a 
provisional  hospital.  Madame 
Mallet's  days  paired  swiftly  in  so- 
liciting donations  and  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  The 
charge  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion was  committed  to  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  under  whose  guidance 
Madame  Mallet  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  stricken  inmates  of 
the  hospital,  numbering,  from  first 
to  last,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
*  This  life  of  a  hospital  sister^s/  she 
writes,  'has  an  undefinable  charm 
for  me.'  Doubtless  the  main  charm 
to  her  lay  in  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  speak  to  the  dying  of 
Christ,  and  to  lead  the  convalescent 
to  acknowledge  the  God  of  their 
life.  Yet  not  only  in  the  hospital, 
but  in  her  frequent  tours  of  help 
to  the  villages  around,  her  spirit  had 
to  brace  itself  to  witxiess  scenes  of 
revolting  misery  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

'  Eyeiy  home  contained  its  sick/  she 
writes.  *  In  one,  husband  and  wife  had 
been  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
no  better  nurse  than  a  helpless  old  mother 
chained  to  her  arm-chair  by  paralysis. 
Our  last  visit  wrong  our  hearts.  In  a 
gloomy  stable  we  found  a  man  and 
woman  lying  on  straw  under  a  miserable 
coverlid.  They  had  come  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village  to  nurse  a  widowed 
daughter,  who  afterwards  died  with  two 
of  her  children.  Another  married 
daughter  came  to  fetch  away  the  poor 
little  orphan  who  survived,  and  carried 
off  everything  that  the  house  contained, 
leaving  her  parents  in  this  state.  For  a 
week  they  had  been  nursed  only  by  a 
devoted  son.' 

When  the  sad  summer  closed, 
Madame  Mallet,  exhausted  by  the 
sight  of  numberless  similar  in- 
stances of  physical  and  moral  suffer- 
ing, retired  to  pass  the  winter  in 
weakness  and  solitude,  but  still  in 
tranquil  trust  When  cut  off  from 
more  active  work,  her  ready  pen 
was  rarely  idle.  From  her  quiet 
chamber  came  forth  in  rapid  suc- 


cession, fresh  efforts  on  behalf 
of  her  beloved  Infant  Schools, — 
reports  of  the  labours  of  the 
ladiee^  committee,  communications 
with  the  foremost  Italian  authori- 
ties on  primary  education,  lessons  in 
sacred  history  for  the  use  of  the 
Uttle  ones,  and  '  simple  and  graceful 
little  songs  which  have  been  handed 
down  by  succeeding  generations  of 
children's  voices.'  She  did  not  wait 
for  ^some  great  thing'  by  which  to 
show  her  zeal  and  love  for  the 
Master ;  her  whole  Ufe  was  at  His 
disposal  no  less  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  mental  power  which 
marked  a  long  sickness,  than  in  the 
excitement  of  protracted  public  ser- 
vice. When  rich  in  strength  and 
opportunity,  she '  cast  in  much '  to  the 
treasury  of  her  Lord ;  but  the  con- 
trast with  past  offerings  did  not  re- 
strain the  gift  of  two  mites  to  Him 
Who  knew  that  at  that  moment  it 
was  '  all  her  living.' 

Madame  Mallet  returned  to  the 
duties  of  active  life  to  find  that 
public  sympathy  with  her  Infant 
School  projects  had  largely  increased, 
and  a  desire  that  the  work  should 
be  established  on  a  securer  basis  than 
mere  private  benevolence  began  to 
be  widely  felt.  In  1829  the  finances 
of  the  schools  had  been  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Hospital 
Council,  but  the  management  of 
details  still  lay  with  the  Ladies' 
Committee.  During  this  provisional 
arrangement  the  schools  rapidly 
multipUed,  but  the  desire  to  include 
them  in  the  general  scheme  of 
State  education  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  their  success.  In  1837  the 
final  steps  were  taken,  and  the  last 
report  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  was 
drawn  up  by  Madame  Mallet,  who 
in  a  few  pregnant  sentences  sum- 
marizes the  work  of  the  past  eleven 
years,  and  gives  expression  to  the 
unanimous  feehng  of  the  Committee 
on  resigning  into  other  hands  their 
labour  of  love : 
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*  For  the  ladies  of  the  Committee,  the 
Infant  Schools  had  become  a  matter  of 
family  interest.  What  tiiey  regret  is  not 
the  lost  power  with  which  originally  they 
had  fonnd  themselves  invested,  because 
they  had  not  feared  the  responsibility  of 
an  undertaking  from  which  the  Adminis- 
tration had  drawn  back,  bat  the  privil^e 
of  continuing  the  mission  of  assiduous 
and  kindly  devotion  towards  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Experience  has  led  them  to 
the  profound  conviction  of  the  entirely 
maternal  and  charitable  nature  of  this 
institution:  that  its  aim  is  not  mere 
mental  instruction,  but  also  moral  teach- 
ing and  the  exercise  of  charity.  The 
Infant  Schools  are  now  formally  declared 
**  Schools  for  Young  Children,**  and  sub- 
mitted to  municipal  and  university 
authority.  But  is  this  any  reason  why 
their  nature  should  be  changed  ? 

'The  Ladies'  Committee  has  accom- 
plished its  task,  but  in  thought  and  sym- 
pathy is  still  interested  in  the  well-being 
of  the  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
children  daily  drawn  together  in  its 
schools.  If  only  the  character  of 
the  institution  be  thoroughly  understood, 
we  shall  be  the  first  to  rejoice  over  what 
is  now  a  sincere  r^^ret.' 

Substantial  recognition  of  the 
administratiye  ability  and  high 
educational  qualifications  of  the 
retiring  Committee,  and  especially 
of  its  inde&tigable  Secretary,  was 
shown  by  the  sdection  of  ladies  from 
the  former  examining  committee  of 
Infant  Schools  to  form  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  State  to  regu- 
late the  Examination  of  Infant 
School-mistreflses  throughout  France, 
and  the  Crovemmental  Code  of  the 
Schools.  On  this  higher  Committee 
Madame  Mallet  filled  a  position  of 
indisputable  authority;  she  also 
inaugurated  a  voluntary  association 
for  the  home-visitation  and  relief  of 
the  children.  Very  simply  she 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  God  in 
her  continued  connection  with  the 
Infant  Schools :  *  This  dut}-  always 
finds  me  out  even  in  my  last  en- 
trenchments. What  can  I  then 
conclude,  my  God,  but  that  it  is 
Thy  will  which  gives  me  this  espe- 
cial work  to  carry  through?  Iliy 
paternal  hand  opening  up  for  me  a 


career  which  Thou  oonstrainest  me 
to  follow,  is  shedding  doily  over  my 
path  a  more  direct  influence.  0 
God,  there  can  be  no  self-glorification 
in  realizing  what  Thou  doest  for  Thy 
feeble  creatures  I ' 

For  many  years  Madame  Mallet 
continued  to  occupy  this  responsible 
position,  and  to  asmst  in  editing  the 
much-praiaed  Children's  Mafflzine 
entitled  The  Friend  of  Infancy 
{Uami  de  FFn/ance);  thus  her 
interest  in  her  favourite  project 
was  steadily  maintained,  although 
from  time  to  time  otlier  enter- 
prises of  her  busy  life  appear  more 
prominently.  Amongst  these  must 
be  included  an  active  share  in  the 
establishment  in  Paris  of  the  Order 
of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charify. 
This  Society,  still  in  operation,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  visit  to  Paris  in 
1841  of  Mi&  Elizabeth  Fry.  Hav- 
ing examined  and  reported  on  the 
prison-«ystemof  France,  she  gathered 
together  a  number  of  earnest  women, 
amongst  whom  was  Madame  Mallet, 
whofse  acquaintance  she  had  made 
in  Englaiid,  who  undertook 
to  visit  female  prisoners,  and  on 
their  discharge  to  receive  them  in  a 
refuge,  where  they  should  be 
trained  to  habits  of  steady  and 
honest  labour.  Nor  were  the 
child  -  criminals  foigotten,  for  a 
school  and  an  infirmary  specially 
set  apart  for  them  were  soon  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  this 
Prison  Mission.  With  the  work- 
ing of  such  an  institution  we  in 
England  have  been  made  happily 
familiar  through  the  noble  eflbrts 
of  Mary  Carpenter  and  Susannah 
Meredith. 

Though  constantly  engaged  in 
philanthrc^ic  enterprises,  Madame 
Mallet  did  not  lose,  amidst  the 
eager  discussions  of  the  committee- 
room  or  the  daily  contact  wiUi 
cases  of  distress,  that  rich  bloom 
of  graceful,  sympathetic  womanhood 
which  too  often  gives  place  in  'pulh 
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lie  women '  to  the  hard  shell  of  un- 
redeemed utilitaiianism.  She  never 
ceajBed  to  individualize  in  her  chari- 
table labours,  and  her  sympathies 
were  kept  fresh  and  glowing  by 
many  cliums  of  private  friend^p. 
*  The  very  sight  of  you  is  restful  to 
me,'  writes  the  DucheSHO  de  Brog- 
lie.  *  We  all  thought  you  charming ; 
and  although  this  is  a  frivolous 
word,  do  not  despise  it;  God  gives 
this  charm  as  much  as  every  other 
good  thing.'  Qod  had  given  her, 
however,  a  rarer  and  more  precious 
gift,  *The  tongue  of  the  learned,' 
heaven-taught,  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  the  weary.  '  She  breathed 
upon  the  dark  clouds  which  I  too 
often  allowed  to  envelop  my  life, 
and  they  disappeared.  She  lived 
wholly  in  the  presence  of  God ;  this 
accounts  for  all.'  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  younger  Madame  deStael. 
For  thirty  years  words  of  hope 
and  consolation  were  written  almost 
daily  to  one  whose  ardent  pur- 
poses of  active  work  for  God 
had  been  broken  off  by  life-long 
sickness.  Nor  was  there  any 
assumption  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  writer ;  for  the  sufferer 
was  lifted  unconsciously  out  of  her- 
self, and  relieved  of  that  sense  of 
uselessness  which  is  a  heavier  burden 
than  physical  pain,  by  being  made 
to  feel  that  her  sympathy  and 
counsel  were  a  perpetual  stimulus 
to  her  friend's  godly  energy.  One 
extract  from  the  lengthy  correspond- 
ence must  sa£Bce:  'You  are  suffer- 
ing,' she  writes,  when  the  thought 
of  death  half-feared,  half-hoped  for, 
had  filled  her  friend's  mind  with 
anxiety  as  to  its  consequences  to 
thoee  dear  to  her,  <  but  it  is  good ; 
this  uncertainty  in  which  the  Lord 
places  us  makes  life  easy  and  sim- 
ple. I  have  read  somewhere  a 
comparison  on  this  subject.  Elias 
as  he  rose  towards  heaven  allowed 
his  mantle  to  pass  from  him.  This 
action  is  represented  as  an  emblem 


of  our  separation  from  all  human 
things  at  the  moment  when  God 
withdraws  us  from  this  world.  This 
mantle  ought  to  be  so  easy  to  un- 
loose, that  it  can  be  dropped  in  an 
instant  without  tearing  it.  And  to 
prepare  for  this  ought  to  be  a  con- 
tinual exercise,  and,  thanks  be  to 
God,  it  is  the  source  of  profound 
joy.'  These  words  are  noteworthy 
as  expressing  the  habitual  attitude 
of  one  who  was  called  away  in 
middle  life,  with  no  opportunity  to 
set  her  house  in  order,  or  to  bear  a 
dying  testimony  for  God.  Swiftly 
and  lightly  as  the  lark  soars  from 
the  lowly  home-nest  to  the  far-off 
heavens  where  his  happy  service 
lies,  her  spirit  left  the  life  of  earth 
to  enter  on  the  never-ending  song 
above. 

'  You  can  manage  by  yourselves, 
and  I  am  needed  elsewhere,'  she 
would  say,  when  from  time  to  time 
she  left  to  friendly  hands  the  work 
she  had  inaugurated.  Thus  simply, 
and  with  quiet  confidence  that 
other  workers  would  be  found  to 
take  her  place,  did  she  contemplate 
the  time  when  she  should  be 
'  needed  elsewhere '  than  in  fields  of 
earthly  toil. 

The  last  ten  years  of  her  life  were 
crowded  with  work  more  or  less 
directly  bearing  on  her  Infant- 
School  projects.  In  1846  a  College 
was  opened  for  the  training  of 
Infant-School  mistresses.  Scarcely, 
however,  was  the  Training  School 
fairly  in  operation,  when  the  work 
for  which  so  much  had  been  braved 
and  sacrificed  was  threatened  with 
extinction.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous charitable  institutions  swept 
away  by  the  Eevolutionists  in  the 
memorable  year  1848,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  include  the  Infant  Schools. 
Madame  Mallet,  undaunted  by  the 
danger  and  anarchy  around,  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  Hiltel  de 
Yille,  to  plead  before  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  the 
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canae  80  near  her  heart.  Throof^ 
her  effiirtB,  the  edioQis  eetaUiahed 
nnoe  the  matter  had  heen  given  in 
diaige  to  the  central  anthoritj  were 
maintained  intact. 

Daring  the  dark  dajB  of  the  Bevo- 
lotion,  when  diuliuiuand  crime  were 
rife  in  Paria,  whoee  streets  werefiUed 
with  the  woonded  or  the  dying — ^vio- 
tims  of  party  rage,  a  number  of  the 
clergy,  aided  by  a  band  of  devoted 
women,  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  misery  and  crime  by  the  in* 
aaguration  of  a  '  crusade  of  charity/ 
or  an  association  for  supplying  all 
possible  relief  to  the  helpless  and 
destitute.  In  this  crusade  Madame 
de  Bastide,  Madame  Mallet^  and 
the  Abb^  de  Guerry,  who  was 
shortly  to  meet  his  death  in  a  new 
outburst  of  popular  fury,  were  the 
leading  spirits.  Through  dark  and 
tortuous  alleys  reeking  with  misery 
and  disease,  the  voluntary  workers 
made  their  way,  distributing  soup, 
rescuing  garments  and  bedding  from 
the  pawnbrokers,  establishing  nar 
tional  workshops  for  women,  even, 
in  some  cases,  persuading  and  equip- 
ping dlBtreesed  artisans  to  emigrate 
to  Algeria. 

The  political  sympathies  of 
Madame  Mallet  were  with  the 
exiled  royal  family.  From  time  to 
time  she  received  from  them  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude ;  the  Duchess  d'G^l^ans  tank- 
ing her  especially  for  her  little  book 
of  family  prayers — ^published  years 
before — which  had  proved  a  great 
solace  in  the  time  of  expatriation 
and  distress. 

At  the  close  of  that  terrible  year, 

fruitful  in  painful   proofs    of  the 

neglected  condition  of  the  poor  and 

in  evidences  of  the  inability  of  the 

Government,  in  its  present  harassed 

condition,  to  cope  with  the  question 

^f  the  education  of  the  little  waifs 

id  stravsof  Paris^  Madame  Mallet, 

eaiy  of  besieging  the  authorities, 

eolved  single-handed  to  undertake 


the  wei^ty  raqmneibility.  <Idid 
this,'  she  writes, '  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice^  praying  the  Lord  to  guide 
me  in  idl  things.  Last  year  the 
contact  with  so  much  human 
misery  wore  me  out  in  my  vain 
tforts  to  relieve  it,  and  I  never  lost 
the  feeling  as  of  straggling  to  lift 
some  huge  rocL  Li  December, 
1848, 1  determined  to  work  alone, 
relying  on  my  own  capabilities  and 


In  the  ten  years  during  whidi  the 
Infant  Schools  had  been  under 
Governmental  supervision,  but  little 
had  been  accomplished;  in  this 
case,  at  least,  private  and  gratuitous 
effort  had  proved  itself  superior  to 
State  oontroL  Madame  Mallet 
would  heartily  endorse  the  recent 
utterances  of  the  Abb^  Martin  in 
r^ard  to  public  charities  in 
Fiance: 

*  It  is  obvions  that  people  cease  to  take 
interest  in  matters  for  which  they  are  no 
longer  answerable.  They  say  to  them- 
selves that  if  the  State  likes  to  manage 
everything,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  State 
alone  to  do  so.  Individual  enterprise, 
therefore,  ceases;  private  benevolence 
diminishes ;  and  at  last  the  State  has  to 
provide  for  all  expenses.  In  no  country 
IS  there  more  reluctance  to  contribute  to 
public  charities,  because  in  no  other 
country  is  the  action  of  private  philan- 
thropy so  decidedly  kept  in  check.  And 
all  this  while  the  State  is  being  far  from 
energetic.  The  most  trivial  improvement 
takes  so  long  to  bring  about,  that  years 
may  elapse  before  any  great  reformation, 
however  essential,  is  effected.' 

By  funds  supplied  from  her 
private  means,  lai^y  aided  by  the 
brothers  Mallet,  she  succeeded  in 
establishing  various  new  schools, 
which  when  once  in  working  order, 
were  surrendered  to  the  care  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  who^  unwil- 
ling themselves  to inaugurateschools, 
knew  how  to  enter  with  graoefal 
condescension  'into  other  men*s 
labours.*  'I  am  most  thankful, 
most  content,'  writes  Madame 
Mallet  after  having  surrendered  her 
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charge ;  '  but,  nevertheleaB,  I  feel  as 
if  some  one  had  wrenched  asunder 
some  tiny  fibres  of  my  heart.* 

As  in  1830,  the  revolutionary 
tempest  had  scarcely  abated  before 
the  pestilential  scourge  yisited  the 
French  metropolis,  spreading  with 
terrible  rapidity  throughout  France, 
and  reaching  England  also.  The 
Infant-school  established  by  Madame 
Mallet  in  the  Hue  Pascal,  quickly 
succumbed,  three  of  the  directresses 
and  many  of  the  children  being 
smitten.  With  characteristic  dis- 
regard of  personal  danger,  Madame 
Mallet  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
stricken  house.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren were  suddenly  bereft  of  both 
parents.  Out  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  these  helpless  orphans, 
grew  naturally  and  simply  the  last 
great  enterprise  of  Madame  Mallet's 
life :  the  founding  of  an  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  1849,  eight  orphans  were 
received;  before  the  end  of  the 
month  two  hundred  had  been  ad- 
mitted. Such  an  institution  was 
greatly  needed,  for  a  stringent  rule 
of  all  existing  French  asylums  was : 
that  no  communication  should  be 
allowed  between  the  orphan  and  its 
surviving  parent.  Father  or  mother 
must  abuidon  their  little  one  abso- 
lutely to  the  care  of  the  authorities, 
or  it  could  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  In  Madame 
]Mallet'8  Refuge  the  little  ones  could 
be  freely  visited  by  their  relatives. 

Sixty-eight  convalescent  children 
were  sent  for  three  months  to  a 
country  house  at  Jouy  :  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated  a  year  or  two 
later,  but  this  time  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  children  enjoyed  the 
fresh  mountain  air;  half  of  them 
working  in  the  village-school,  and 
half  remaining  in  their  temporary 
asylum.  To  these  city  childran  the 
gardens,  grass  and  flowers  were  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  delight.  In 
the    interim    the    work  hftd    pro- 


gressed wondrously :  large  monetary 
grants  had  been  made  by  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  various  public  companies. 
The  schools  had  been  examined  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  favour- 
ably reported  on,  and  also  by  the 
Director  General  of  Public  Assis- 
tance. The  asylum  had  been  for- 
mally separated  from  the  school  in 
connection  with  which  it  was  first 
opened.  A  few  months  later  the 
organization  of  the  asylum  was 
completed.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments were  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kosalie  Bendu,  a  devoted 
member  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de 
PauL  A  committee  of  management 
was  also  appointed,  and  Madame 
Mallet's  way  was  made  plain  for  re- 
tirement from  the  active  supervision. 
'I  must  decrease,'  was  ever  the 
motto  of  her  work ;  and  nothing  so 
gratified  her  practical  humility  as 
the  knowledge  that  all  would  go  on 
well  when  her  personal  influence  was 
withdrawn.  Frequently  she  had  to 
encounter  friendly  but  strenuous 
opposition  to  her  views  in  this 
respect.  With  regard  to  the  Orphan- 
age of  Providence,  she  says :  '  I  had 
need  to  keep  my  mind  firmly  fixed 
on  God,  not  to  allow  myself  to  be 
shaken  with  indecision  into  accept- 
ing the  management  of  our  humble 
institution.'  The  event,  however, 
justified  her  choice;  for  she  was 
needed  to  help  a  struggling  Protes- 
tant Mission  in  the  densely-peopled 
suburb  of  St.  Marcel.  The  Mission 
aimed  at  establishing  normal  schools, 
building  a  school-room  and  chapel, 
and  training  young  girls  as  infant- 
school  mistresses. 

'Madame  Mallet,'  says  the  report 
on  the  foandation  of  the  Mission,  '  asso- 
ciated herself  completely  with  the  work 
which  we  were  striving  to  establish.  In 
conjunction  with  a  venerable  Sister 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  our  poor, 
she  superintended  all  that  we  wished  to 
do  for  the  girls*  education.  At  the  same 
time  she  took  as  energetic  a  part  in  the 
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buildings  we  were  ooiiBtnictiikg.  She 
drew  oat  the  plans,  soperintended  the 
progress,  solved  our  difficulties  at  a 
glance,  and  when  these  difficulties  were 
those  of  poverty,  solved  them  also  with  a 
prompt  and  simple  generosity  which  we 
have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  We 
might  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  spot 
in  our  establishment  where  she  has  not 
left  the  trace  of  her  goodwill.  All  this 
seemed  little  to  her,  for  it  was  but  the 
rough  outline  of  what  she  desired  to 
accomplish:  she  would  bave  liked  to  have 
given  full  expansion  to  her  theories 
touching  the  education  of  the  young 
girls  of  the  lower  classes,  from  the  Infant 
School  to  the  Normal  College,  from 
earliest  infimcy  to  the  age  of  the  mother 
of  a  family.  Her  wish  would  have  been 
to  create  a  house  of  succour,  where  should 
be  gathered  together  all  that  Christian 
beneficence  has  the  power  to  offer  to  the 
sad  and  suffering.' 

Seldom,  however,  is  it  given  to 
an  enthusiast  to  see  his  ide^  in  ail 
its  details  realized  on  earth.  To 
Madame  Mallet,  as  to  many  another 
earnest  soul  all  aglow  with  the  fire 
of^  a  gracious  purpose,  came  the 
Divine  words  of  mingled  approval 
and  restraint :  *Thou  didst  well  that 
it  was  in  thine  heart  Nevertheless 
thou  shalt  not/  'Her  strength,' 
says  her  biographer,  'began  to  play 
traitor  to  her  will.'  Moreover,  the 
serious  illness  of  the  husband  to 
whom  she  had  devoted  herself  for 
more  than  forty  years,  called  forth 
all  her  enfeebled  energies.  Her 
own  and  her  sister^s  chUdren  were 
all  married,  and  the  children  of 
the  third  generation  were  growing 
up    around  her,  and  by  tl&m  her 


tender,  motherly  influence  was  high- 
ly prized.  For  a  year  or  two  die 
lived  in  comparative  retirement 
whose  tranquillity  was  only  broken 
by  the  sudden  summons  to  ^e  death- 
bed of  Sister  Rosalie,  the  venerable 
Superior  of  her  Orphan  Home. 
Madame  Mallet  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  calm  form  and 
peaceful  face  of  the  dead ;  for  whoi 
she  arrived  all  was  ovet.  Scaroelj 
seven  months  passed  before  the  two 
faithful  workers  and  watchers  for 
their  Lord  were  re-united  in  His 
presence. 

Resting  with  her  family  in  a 
beautiful  retreat  in  the  Pyrenees, 
drinking  in  with  delight  the  glories 
of  the  scenery,  Madame  Mallet  had 
pencilled  in  her  album  a  few  simple 
lines  at  sight  of  the  setting  son. 
The  concluding  lines  are  toudbangitf 
the  last  recorded  words  of  one  who 
had  worn  herself  out  in  the  service 
of  God  and  man : 

*  Desired  and  hoped  for  long. 

Falls  the  calm  even-song; 

The  weary  day  has  pafsed. 

And  I  can  rest  at  last.' 

A  few  hours  tStet  this  was  written, 
life's  long  day  had  ended  for  her :  a 
rapid  fever,  the  effect  of  undue 
exposure  to  cold,  was  the  messenger 
to  call  her  to  eternal  rest.  Deliriiiin 
left  no  opportunity  for  parting 
mesBBgas;  but  her  lips  mnrmured 
unconsciously  the  words  which  told 
the  secret  of  her  strong  life  of 
service.  She  died  as  she  had  lived, 
<in  peace.' 


•NATURAL  RELIGION.** 
BY  THB  REV.  J.  ROBINSON  GRBGORY. 


A  BOOK  by  the  author  of  £cee 
Homo  could  not  but  attract  a  laige 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public.  Periodicals  of  all  grades, 
from  the  Quarterlies  to  the  daily 
newspapers,  have  noticed  Natural 


Religion,  The  standpoint  occupied 
by  Eoos  Homo^  midway  between 
evangelical  Christianity  and  sden- 
tific  unbelief,  ezdted  escpectation 
not  unmingled  with  curiosity .  Could 
that  position  be  maintained  ?    Was 
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it  solid  rock  or  shifting  quicksand? 
The  title  of  the  book  suggested  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  religion  de- 
manded by  man's  nature,  or  the 
evidence  for  religion  to  be  drawn 
from  nature,  giving  the  latter  word 
its  widest  scope.  Such  an  enquiry 
by  such  an  enquirer  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  author  of  ^ccc  ^^mo, 
too,  is  distinctly  a  representative 
man:  from  him  we  can  learn  the 
direction  in  which  the  thought  of 
an  influf^ntial  section  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  trending.  Add  the 
charm  of  the  author's  cultured  style, 
the  felicity  of  his  illustrations,  and 
his  capacity  for  original  work,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  volume 
must  make  its  mark  as  soon  as  it 
was  issued. 

But  the  contrast  between  the 
receptions  accorded  to  Ecce  ffamo 
and  to  Natural  Religion  is  very 
striking.  Believers  in  the  true 
divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  per- 
ceived, with  the  intelligence  that  is 
bom  of  love,  the  real  drift  of  the 
former  book;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  stout  defenders  of  its 
orthodoxy;  and  the  outside  world 
haUed  it  with  something  more  than 
delight.  Except  from  the  band  of 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, scarcely  a  voice  has  been 
raised  in  gratitude  for  or  support  of 
the  later  volume.  Spite  of  the  great 
and  undisputed  powers  of  its  author, 
the  almost  instinctive  judgment  of 
thinking  men  has  pronounced  the 
work  practically  useless. 

The  ablest  critics  have  confessed  a 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  book.  An 
elaborate  aigument,  conducted  with 
consummate  cleverness,  leads  us — 
whither  ?  Bluntly  contradictory 
answers  have  been  returned  to  this 
question.  The  writer  rejects  super- 
natural Christianity  altogether,  and 
endeavours  to  find  a  religion  which 


can  take  its  rapidly-emptying  place  : 
so  some  have  said.  The  writer 
designs  to  show  the  worthlessness  of 
every  substitute  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  Christianity,  and  to 
make  men  cling  to  supernaturalism 
with  the  more  tenacious  grasp  as 
they  understand  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  our  well-being  even  in  the 
present  world:  so  others  have 
fancied.  Others,  again,  imagine 
that  the  book  has  been  publi^ed 
in  the  interests  of  the  pessimism 
which  its  author  categorically 
disclaims.  Yet  others  deem  it  a 
genuine  attempt  to  discover  ground 
which  Christianity,  Science  and 
Art  might  hold  in  common,  and 
to  draft  the  outlines  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  between  these  rivals. 
The  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition 
seeks  to  solve  these  doubts;  to 
leave  this  bewilderment  without 
excuse.  Certainly  it  fulfils  its 
task  so  far  as  the  author's  purpose 
is  concerned:  it  declares  that  de- 
finitely enough.  It  does  not, 
however,  alter  the  actual  effect  of 
the  book  one  whit ;  it  merely  adds 
another  inconsistency  to  the  dia- 
metrical opposition  in  which  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  volume 
stand.  With  this  Preface  for  our 
guide,  let  us  note  the  author's  inten- 
tions ;  this  done,  we  will  try  to  form 
an  estimate  of  his  success  in  carry- 
ing out  his  own  designs,  and  of  the 
work  he  has  in  fact  accomplished. 

The  Preface  opens  with  a  sur- 
prised complaint  that  the  scope  of 
the  book  has  not  been  'clearly 
understood.'  The  author  reafiirms 
that  he  purposes  'not  to  try  the 
question  between  religion  and 
science,  but  simply  to  measure  how 
much  ground  is  common  to  both.' 
He  adcUi  that  he '  meant  the  enquiry 
to  be  serious.'  [The  reader  will 
please  note  that  one  of  the  ablest 
living  masters  of  English  is  com- 
pelled to  explain  the  main  object  of 
his  writing,  to  assert  his  own  serious- 
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aofls  1]    3Ucing  '  the  Hciflntific  view 

f  lankly  at  its  wont,'  and  *  admitting 
freely,  for  argument's  sake/  all  its 
negative,  conclusions^  the  author 
maintains  /  that  the  total  effect  of 
them  is  not  to  destroy  theology  or 
religion,  or  even  Chnstianity,  but  in 
some  respects  to  revive  and  purify 
all  three ;*  for  '  the  essential  nature 
of  religion  is  popularly  misconceived, 
and.  .an  accident  of  it,  viz.,  super- 
naturalism,  is  mistaken,  for  its 
essence.'  Again:  'I  have  written 
what  may  be  called  an  essay  on  the 
province  of  religion.'  Nevertheless 
the  author  does  not  'personally 
abandon  all  that  the  extreme  ^hool 
call  in  question  /  though  he  has  'no 
great,^  .respect  for  .the  traditional 
science  of  t)ieology.'  He  believes 
.that'  his' 'ideas  are  .Christian ;'  ,and 
.Ojdds,  '  I;  may  say  in.  one  word^  that 
.x^y  ideas  .are  Biblical^  th^t  they  are 
.4l%wn  from;  the  Bible  at  first-hand, 
and.  thftt  wMt  faaeinates  me  in  the 
B^ble  is  not.  a  passage  here  and  there, 
not  something  which  only  a  scholar 
or  .antiquarian  qan  detect  in  it^  but 
the  .Bible  as  a;  whole,  its  great  plan 
and  unity.,  and  principally  the  grand 
popt^c  anticjpatflon  I  find  in  it  of 
modern  views  concerning  history.' 
.•  .,It;  will /be  convenient  to  keep 
.these  three '  points  in  ■  our  minds, 
^though  the  method  of  Natural 
Religym  does  not  allow  us  to  discuss 
.them,  quite  distinctly  from  each 
other  :  I. .  What  ground  is  common 
to  .bpth  science  ai^d.  religion?  11. 
WhaJ  iW.  religion — its  nature  and 
province?  III.  What  is  the  rpla- 
tion  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  to 
this,  brand-new  religion  of  nature  ? 
Answering  .these  questions,  we  shall 
be  confronted  with ,  the  gist  of  our 
author's  argumeji^;  and  for  sp«uce' 
sake  we  must,  leave {fdmp|st  all  .but 
the  principal.  positioxiLS  untouched,.  < 
Bieligion  and  Science,  it  is  argued, 
agree  in  this,  that,  both  manifest 
contempt  for  hwi^pm  tois^m,  and 
each  asserts  that'it  possesses  the 


only  real  and  valuable  knowledge. 
Both  scorn  philosophy,  and  for 
closely  allied,  if  not  identical 
reasons;  for  philosophy  consists cf 
human  elements,  which  have  no 
corresponding  reality.  Here  ihs 
two  can  join  hands;  they  have  a 
common  hatred — of  that  which  is 
worthless  and  self-deceptive,  and  a 
common  love — of  truUi,  of  that 
which  actually  is.  Unfortunately, 
however,  each  declares  that  tbr^ 
truth  taught  by  its  rival  is  either  oo 
truth  at  all,  or  one  that  is  not  worth 
the  knowing. 

Doubtless  the  reconciliataon  be- 
tween Keligion  and  Science  must  be 
soughtin  their  common  love  of  trutb : 
but  each  desiresrather  conquest  than  * 
simple  friendship.  Keligion  hopes  to 
compel  Science  to  acknowledge  her 
claims;  Science  hopes  to  persuade 
Keligion  that  she  has  trusted  in  a 
fable.  The  difiEerenoe  of  the  attitude 
which  each  assumes  towards  the 
other  seems  to  have  escaped  our 
author's  observation.  Science  con- 
tends that  Grod  is  unknowable,  or  at 
best,  that  the  knowledge  of  Him  Is ' 
unimportant;  it  dechu^es  Keligion 
intrinsically  worthless.  Keligion 
insists  only  upon  the  comparative 
triviality  of  otiber  knowledge  than 
her  own.  Science  proclaims  the 
applicability  of  its  methods  to  everv 
species  of  knowledge.  Keligion 
admits  the  authority  of  Science 
within  its  proper  sphere ;  but  vindi- 
cates  the  existence  of  facts  of  which 
Science  can  take  no  cognisance. 
One  would  think,  therefore,  that 
harmony  must  issue  from  mutual 
courteous  and  frank  acknowledgment 
of  each  other's  rights.  But  no: 
according  to  our  author,  Keligion 
must  divest  herself  of  her  dignity, 
of  all  that  men  have  held  dear  in 
or  peculiar  to  her,  on  condition  of  * 
being  allowed  to  retain  her  name 
and  some  shadowy  vestiges  of  her 
influence. 

It  will  be  retorted  that  this  criti- 
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sm  mistakes  the  accidents  of  reli- 
:on  for  its  essence;  and  that  these 
ladowy  vestiges  are  in  verity  more 
ibstantial  than  that  which  is  sacri- 
oed.  This  is  the  dear  issue  that 
lust  be  tested. 

The  author  of  Natural  Rdigio^ 
uns  up  the  current  'theological 
iew  of  the  Universe '  in  '  the  three 
ropositions:  that  a  Personal  Will 
\  the  cause  of  the  Universe;  that 
lat  Will  is  perfectly  henevolent; 
lat  that  Will  has  sometimes  inter- 
bred by  miracles  with  the  order  of 
16  Universe.'  He  contends  that 
leligion  can  yield  all  three  of  these 
ropositions  and  remain  religion 
till.  As  to  the  perfect  benevolence 
f  God,  'many  nations  have  he- 
ieved  in  gods  of  mixed  or  positively 
oalignant  character. . .  It  may  even 
»  said  that  the  Bible  and  Chris- 
ianity  itself  have  not  uniformly 
epresented  Grod  as  perfectly  bene- 
volent.' It  may  be  conceded  at 
»noe  that  if  religion  consists  of  fear 
tnd  homage,  the  case  is  so  far  made 
»ut.  Nevertheless  the  remark  may 
>e  made  that  theology  does  not 
epresent  Gkxi  as  exclusively  bene- 
volent :  it  sets  forth  a  God  of  per- 
'ect  righteousness,  which  includes, 
)ut  is  not  identical  with,  benevoleDce. 
is  to  miracles,  in  thottght,  Beligion 
x>uld  exist  without  them ;  whether 
t  would  be  practically  influential 
)r  sufficiently  evidenced  is  quite  a 
liiferent  matter.  To  dispense  with 
k  Personal  God  would  be  to  destroy 
^Itgion,  or  to  deprive  it  of  all  that 
uakes  it  valuable.  The  volume 
mder  discussion  was  written 
chiefly  to  maintain  the  contrary. 
it  wUl  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
iketch  of  its  argument. 

'Science  oppoBes  to  God,  Nature.... 
!£vea  the  Christian  most  allow  that]  the 
aws  of  Nature  are  among  the  laws  of 

^od that  Nature,  too,  is  a  revelation 

^i  Qod.  Bat  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
ttody  of  Nature  be  one  part  of  the  study 
>i  Qod,  is  it  not  tme,  on  the  other,  that 
»  who  believes  only  in  Nature  is  a  theist, 


and  has  a  theology  ?  Men  slide  easily  \ 
from  the  most  momentous  controversies 
into  the  most  contemptible  logomachies. 
If  we  will  look  at  things  and  not  merely 
at  words,  we  shall,  soon  see  that  the 
scientific  man  has  a  theology  and  a  God, 
a  most  impressive  theology,  a  most  awful 
and  glorious  Gk>d.  I  say  that  ■  man  be- 
lieves in  a  God  who  feels  himself  in  the  v 
presence  of  a  Power  which  is  not  himself  i^ 
and  is  immeasurably  above  himself,  a 
Power  in  the  contemplation  of  which  he 
is  absorbed,  in.  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  finds  safety  and  happiness.  >  And  such 
now  is  Nature  to  the  scientific  man.  I 
do  not  now  say  that  it  is  good'  or  satis- 
fying to  worship  such  a  God,  but  I  say 
that  no  class  of  men  *  since  the  world 
began  have  ever  more  truly  believed  in  a  p 
God,  or  more  ardently,  or  with  more  con- 
viction, worshipped  Him But  it  is  not 

merely  because  he  realizes  a  stupendous 
Powef  that  I  call  the  scientific  man  a 
theist.  A  true  theist  should  recognise 
hi0  peity  as  giving  him  the  law  to  which  ^ 
his  .  life  ought  to  be  conformed.  Now 
here  it  is  tiiat  the  resemblance  of  modern 
science  to  theology  comes  out  most  mani- 
festly. There  is  no  stronger  conviction  in 
this.' age  .than  the  conviction  of  the  scien- 
tific man,  that  all  happiness  depends  upon 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
careful  adaptation'  of  human  life  to 
them.'  ' 

The  author  anticipates  the  objec- 
tion that '  awe  and  an  anidous  de- 
sire, to  avoid  a  collision  with '  Power 
*  do  not  constitute  worship ;  worship 
implies  '  admiration,  and  some- 
thing which  'may  be  called  love.' 
Well :  *  Nature,  even  if  we  hesitate 
to  call  it  good,  is  infinitely  interest- 
ing, '  infinitely  beautiful ; '  and  the 
8tu4y  of 'it  produces  'endless  de- 
lighV.  which  is  certainly  admiration, 
and  may  be  np  mean  substitute  for 
love.  But '  tliere  is  one  more  feeling 
which  a  worshipper  should  have  for 
.his  Deity,  a  sense  of  personal  con- 
nection, and,  as  it  were,  relationship. 
'..'..This  feeling,  too,  the  wor- 
shipper of  nature  has.  He  cannot 
separate  himself  from  that  which  he 
contemplates.  Though  he  has  the 
power  of  gazing  upon  it  as  something 
outside-  himself,  yet  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  a  part  of  it.' 

If  we  may  substitute '  Nature '  for 
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God,  it  follows  that  the  atheist  is 
he  who  dishelieves  in  *  Nature. 
*  Atheism  is  disbelief  in  the  exisUnce 
of  God— that  is,  a  disbelief  in  any 
regularity  in  the  universe  to  which 
a  man  must  conform  himself.'  The 
science  of  Nature  is  of  course— ac- 
cording to  our  author's  hypothesis 
—theology.  But  lest  Nature  should 
be  considered  *  pitiless/  and  thus  the 
growth  of  religious  emotions  be 
checked,,    we      must     understand 

'Nature  to  include  humanity, all 

the  pity  that  belongs  to  the  entire 
human  family,  and  all  the  pity  that 
they  have  accumulated  and,  as  it 
I  were,  capitalised  in  institutions, 
Apolitical,  social,  and  ecclesiaBtical, 
through  countless  generationB.' 

This  Nature-God,  we  are  told,  re- 
wards virtue  and  punishes  vice,  as 
the  proverb,  'Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,' sufficiently  testifies.  Abandon 
the  supernatural,  and  still  'three 
kinds  of  religion '  are  left  us.  There 
is  the  worship  of  visible  things, 
sublimated  and  refined ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  species  of  Pantheism; 
there  is  the  worship  of  beauty — ^a 
modified  Paganism;  there  is  the 
worship  of  humanity— closely  akin 
to  Christianity,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  revolt  against  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  Deity.  The  new  religion  of 
nature  can  absorb  all  three,  com- 
bining them  into  one  whole,  or  per- 
mitting each  votary  to  choose  his 
special  cti^M*.  The  writer's  mean- 
ing and  method  of  reasoning  cannot 
easily  be  rendered  intelligible  with- 
out an  illustrative  extract.  Perhaps 
the  following  will  serve  the  purpose; 
it  explains  the  secret  of  the  system  : 

*  When  natural  objects  have  had  their 
dae,  when  virtue  and  duty  have  been 
fully  reverenced,  is  there  not  a  further 
and  greater  object  of  reverence,  whose 
existence  we  mnst  recognise,  even  though 
we  believe  in  nothing  sapemataral,  even 
though  we  indulge  in  no  subtle  psycholo- 
gical analysis?  It  is  certain  that  the 
thought  of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  is  so 
natural  to  man,  is  not  excited  only  by 


occasional  sospensions  of  law,  nor  oojr 
by  secret,  unaccountable  manitiooa  idl 
in  the  consdence.  It  is  ezcifted  at  teatf 
as  much  by  law  itself  as  by  the  saspcc- 
sion  of  law ;  it  is  excited  quite  as  moci 
by  looking  around  as  by  looking  witfcm 
It  is  quite  distinct  also— this  is  no  les 
certain— from  the  thought  of  ideal 
humanity.  Linnaeus  fell  on  his  knws 
when  he  saw  the  gorse  in  blofsos, 
Goethe,  gazing  from  the  BTOckeu,sai4 
"  Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  ait  mind- 
ful of  him?"  Kant  felt  the  same  awf 
on  looking  at  thcstany  heaven  as  in  cc-c 
sidering  the  moral  principle;  \Sori^ 
worth  is  inspired  rather  among  mountaitf 
than  among  human  beings ;  in  sohta^ 
Byron  felt  the  rapture  which  "  pun!«d 
from  self."  It  is  a  paradox  which  mil 
convince  few  that  "the  heavens  declare  to 
glory  but  that  of  Kepler  and  of  Newltfi- 
AVho  is  there  that  is  not  consdoua  of  s 
feeling  of  awe  when  he  realiies  tlw 
greatness  of  the  Universe  f  WTien  froc 
thinking  of  this  thing  and  that  thing  1*1 
rises  to  the  thought  of  the  sum  and  -t=- 
t«m  of  things. 

»  ♦  *  ♦  * 

«Why  should  our  feeling  towar«i' 
universal  nature  vary  with  our  theone-j 
about  it,  any  more  than  our  feeUog 
towards  human  nature?  The  Man, W 
the  Universe,  is  a  highly  complex  phei^l 
menon,  which  we  conceive  as  a  umty. 
About  the  Man,  as  about  the  UniTen* 
there  are  two  theories.  Has  he  a  ml 
which-dwells  in  his  body  as  an  inmate 
untU  it  is  expelled  by  death  ?  Or  is  thi= 
but  a  hypothesis  and  a  useless  one  ?  r  ^ * 
questions  can  be  more  imiwrtant.  Nem- 
thele8S,we  do  not  find  that  those  who  rtH 
ject  the  hypothesis  are  as  if  they  did  bo« 

believe  in  ttie  human  being  at  all ij 

is.  in  fact,  neither  the  separable  soaU 
a  man,  nor  yet  the  body  of  a  man,  i^^ 
excites  our  feelings  of  respect  or  disht?^ 
friendship  or  enmity ;  it  is  the  man  hu&j 
self,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  unity  of  sj 
the  organs  comporang  him,  the  sinf*^ 
total  to  which  we  give  that  name.  >^ 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  Universe.  >W 
we  realize  it  as  one  we  utter  the  naxa^ 
God,  and  in  doing  so  we  do  not  pkdg 
ourselves  to  the  doctrine  that  God  is  tw 
Universe,  nor  yet  to  the  doctTine  that  H 
is  distinct  ftom  it.'  I 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  codj 
eludes  with  a  chapter  on  Natnr^ 
Eeligion  in  Practice,  the  prindpa 
examples  being  €k)ethe  and  Word?i 
worth,  the  one  as  the  typical  priest 
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le  other  the  typical  saint  of 
Tatiiral  Beligion. 

The  aeoond  part  is  entitled  NaJLwral 
■eligitm  Applied,  For  Preface  it 
as  two  pages  of  italics,  stating  pos- 
ible  objections  to  the  novel  religion. 
BiU  has  all  this  any  practical  hear- 
itg  ?*  is  its  commencing  question, 
nd  the  author  faces  this  and  kin- 
Ired  questions  fairly  and  seriously. 
iVe  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
rery  short  outline  of  the  course  he 
bllows.  The  Apostle  John  regards 
he  World  as  the  sum  of  the  forces 
lostile  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
I!hrist.  The  great  conflict  of  the 
lew  religion  is  with  the  World, 
riie  World  means  Conventionalism^ 
lie  without  an  ideal,  the  realization 
3f  which  must  be  s^ven  for,  with- 
out enthuaasm.  'Without  some 
anient  condition  of  the  feelings,  re- 
ligion is  not  to  be  conceived,  and  it 
has  been  defined  here  as  habitual  and 
r^ulated  admiration  ;  if  the  object 
of  such  admiration  be  unworthy, 
nre  have  a  religion  positively  bad 
uid  false ;  if  it  be  not  the  highest 
object,  we  have  an  inadequate  re- 
ligion ;  but  irreligion  consists  in  the 
absence  of  such  habitual  admiration, 
uid  in  a  state  of  the  feelings  not 
ardent,  but  cold  and  torpid.' 

At  present,  the  most  successful  rival 
of  Religion  is  Culture.  But  Culture 
bas  sworn  with  Natmral  Eeligion  eter- 
oal  friendship,  if  indeed  the  allies  do 
Dot  hide  but  one  face  under  two 
masks.  '  Ecclesiastical  Christianity ' 
ha.s  identified  itself  too  closely  with 
morality:  Culture  'is  concerned 
more  with  art  and  sdenoe  than  with 
charity.'  Still,  even  *the  German 
Oaspel'  inculcates  the  worship  of 
Duty  as  one  member  of  a  Tnnity 
in  which  Beauty  and  Truth  are  its 
ransorts.  Hence  it  is  poasible  to 
construct  a  Natural  Christianity 
which  will  accept  the  Christian 
morality,  only  without  its  super- 
oatural  law  and  its  future  sanctions. 
Instead  of '  the  morality  that  simply 


keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,' 
we  shall  see  a  morality  inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  Humanity.  The 
Bible  itself  fixes  men's  thoughts  on 
the  life  that  now  is ;  its  revelations 
of  a  life  to  come  form  a  minor,  almost^ 
an  accidental,  part  of  its  teaching. 

The  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the 
human  race  being  turned  from  the 
future  to  the  present,  they  will  deify 
the  State ;  and  patriotism  will  be  to 
the  Englishman  what  it  was  to  the 
Jew,  and  London  will  become  as 
sacred  as  was  Zion.  The  chapter  on 
Religion  and  the  Church  endeavours 
to  show  how  the  new  religion  might 
utilize  the  Church,  and  how  its 
ministers  might  accept  the  new  creed 
and  retain  their  old  positions,  as  the 
Queen  does  not  abdicate  because  men 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  kings.  The  subjoined 
curious,  but  suggestive  passage  must 
be  given  in  the  original  words : 

*  Why  should  we  delay  [thus  to  employ 
the  Chnich]  while  wepozzleourselves  with 
the  question,  **  Are  we  really  members  of 
the  Church  or  not?  Can  we  conscientiously 
call  ourselves  Christian?  Is  the  Christian 
religion  true  ?  Is  it  not  necessary,  before 
we  can  act,  to  invent  a  new  religion  ?  " 
The  trtUh  of  a  religion  is  a  phrase  ^th-  • 
out  meaning.  You  may  speak  of  the 
truth  of  a  philosophy,  of  a  theory,  of  a 
proposition,  but  not  of  a  religion,  which 
is  a  condition  of  the  feelings.  Nor  ought 
we  to  speaF  about  joining  or  leaving 
a  church,  as  if  a  church  were  a  philosophic 
school  or  a  political  party.  A  church  is  ^.^ 
the  social  organism  into  which  a  man  is 
bom;  his  membership  in  it,  like  his 
membership  in  a  State,  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  or  belief,  nor  is  it  to  be  put  on 
or  off  at  pleasure.  And  as  to  .the  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  is  simply  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  g^eat  organism  of  civilized 
society  throughout  the  Western  world.' 

Of  necesidty  our  survey  has  been 
brief  and  sketchy,  but  I  think  it 
fairly  represents  the  drift  of  the 
argument.  The  few  observations  I 
have  to  make  will  relate  solely  to 
that  general  drift. 

Grant,  for  one  moment,  that  the 
author    of    Nalwral   Religion   has 
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proved  his  entire  case — ^what  then  ? 
iSo  f  ar  as  Christians  and  Christianity 
are  concerned,  the  whole  matter 
remains  exactly  where  it  was  before 
he  commenced.  Distinguishing 
carefully  between  the  pleas  put 
forward  and  the  conclusions  con- 
tended for,  we  could  admit  every 
one  of  the  latter  without  scruple  and 
without  danger.  Suppose  a  clever 
and  scholarly  book  were  written  to 
prove  that  idolatry  is  worship,  we 
might  admire  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties displayed,  but  we  should  wonder 
that  80  much  toil  and  skill  had  been 
spent  in  proving  so  little;  and  we 
should  not  view  with  any  less  horror 
the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
human  race  to  idolatry.  So  when 
our  author  lavishes  his  strength  of 
mind  and  wealth  of  culture  in  de- 
monstrating that  that  to  which  a 
man  devotes  himself  becomes, 
whether  he  own  it  or  no,  his  god  ; 
that  his  devotion  is  worship,  and 
that  worship  implies  religion, — ^we 
smile  to  hear  one  of  the  familiar  com- 
monplaces of  the  pulpit  announced 
as  a  great  discovery  and  expounded 
with  elaborate  art.  The  miser  wor- 
ships his  gold :  therefore  the  worship 
of  gold  is  his  religion. 

But,  we  are  told,  religion  connotes 
enthusiasm.  If  anyone  will  study  the 
face  of  the  Man  with  the  Muckrake, 
in  Sir  Noel  Paton's  picture,  as  he 
clutches  at  the  alrrady  bursting 
bubble,  he  will  not  need  cunningly- 
marshalled  reasons  to  convince  him 
that  the  love  of  money  may  be  an 
overmastering  passion  which  carries 
its  victim  out  of  himself.  Every 
such  absorbing  devotion  is  religion 
in  the  sense  in  which  our  author 
employs  the  term.  Or  we  may 
reach  the  same  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  the  book  by  another  route. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  religion  is 
*  habitual  and  regulated  admiration. ' 
[i  confess  that  I  can  attach  no 
clear  signification  to  the  second 
of    the    two  epithets  that  qualify 


'admiration*'  Regulated — ^by  what? 
Admiration  'that  follows  certain 
rules,' — ^laid  down  by  whom?  Begv- 
lating  appears  more  appropriate 
in  this  connection  than  regulaUd.] 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  we  habit- 
ually admire  much  besides  a  Per-i/ 
sonal  God.  This  is  literally  all 
that  the  author  of  Natural  ReUgion 
has  proved. 

Obviously,  however,  he  meaDs 
more  than  this,  though  he  nowhere 
seems  to  daim  to  have  proved  mom 
In  reality  he  intends  that,  having 
yielded  a  personal  God  and  eveiy 
vestige  of  the  supernatural,  we  can 
retain  the  feelings  with  ^diich  we 
regard  God  and  the  supernatural, 
and  transfer  them  to  some  other 
objects;  and  that  these  other  ob- 
jects are  fitted  to  call  them  fortL 
At  first  sound  one  is  inclined  to 
reject  the  proposition  as  incredible, 
and  to  speculate  about  the  way  in  , 
which  it  could  have  been  attained 
by  a  man  of  even  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.  Here  oor 
last  small-type  quotation  comes  to 
our  help.  According  to  it,  'the 
truth  of  a  religion  is  a  phrase  with- 
out meaning;'  religion  is  purely 'a 
condition  of  the  feelings;'  belief 
has  nothing  to  do  with  church- 
membership.  Certain  postulates 
being  allowed,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
defend  this  assertion  as  a  mere  j 
exercise  in  logomachy.  If  emotion  i 
is  the  solitaj^  constituent  of  reli-  | 
gion,  '  true '  and  *  false '  are  inap- 
propriate  adjectives  except  as  thej 
mean  sincere  and  insincere.  Never- 
theless, in  preceding  pages  of  this 
book,  we  often  read  of  false  religion, . 
where  'false'  denotes  the  opposite* 
of  '  true.*  This  inconsistency  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  religion  cannot 
be  regarded  as  mere  matter  of  the 
feelings.  Reason  concerns  itself 
very  closely  with  religion.  The  emo- 
tions issue  from  belief  or  conviction ; 
destroy  the  latter  and  you  dissipate 
the  former.    It  is  impossible  to  con> 
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ceive — ^at  any  rate  in  the  nineteenth 
century — a  man  setting  himself 
seriously  to  cultivate  admiration, 
awe,  love,  for  their  own  sole  sake, 
irrespective  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  are  spent.  Chnistianity,  our 
auUior  thinks  or  fears,  cannot  he 
accepted  as  the  religion  of  men  of 
science  and  culture.  But  why  not  ? 
Jlecause  they  curt  not  persiuuied  that 
Christianity  is  true.  Why  does  he 
not  suggest  that  in  the  stead  of 
Christ  we  should  enthrone  some 
Juggernaut  or  Goddess  of  Beason  of 
our  own  ?  Because  he  knows  that 
the  education  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  would  alike 
reject  them  because  they  represent 
that  which  is  not  trua  Not  only 
would  the  .^theticism  of  the  land 
be  mortally  offended,  but  its  Intelli- 
gence would  also  indignantly  refuse 
to  bear  the  yoke. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  further 
that,  whether  the  truth  of  a  religion 
be  a  strictly  correct  phrase  or  not, 
religion  must  be  founded  upon 
truth,  or  what  is  held  to  be  such. 
Forgetf ulness  of  this  fact  induces  an 
initial  error  in  the  book  before  us, 
and  accounts  for  much  of  the  con- 
fused and  turbid  thought  that 
clothes  itself  in  so  pellucid  English. 
The  author  has  pondered  the  sub- 
1  jective  phase  of  religion  until  he  has 
I  persuaded  himself  that  religion  is 
i?elf -evolved  and  self-sustained  ;  that 
it  requires  only  an  external  object 
of  which  it  can  lay  hold ;  that,  like 
the  tentacula  of  certain  sea-creatures, 
it  can  fasten  itself  upon  anything 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 

The  denial  of  personality  to  Crod 
would  have  an  incalculable,  if  not  a 
fatal,  effect  upon  our  emotions  God- 
ward.  The  author  of  Natural  Reli- 
fjion  appeals,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an 
ingenious  analogy  between  our  feel- 
ings about  man  and  our  feelings 
about  God.  Materialistic  views  of 
human  nature,  it  is  urged,  do  not 
affect  appreciably  the  sentiments  or 


the  conduct  of  those  who  hold  them 
towards  their  fellow-men.  If  this 
be  so,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  these 
opinions  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  being.  To  the  most  sceptical 
and  rigidly  logical  scientist,  his 
wife  and  children  are  more  than 
mere  ephemeral  bundles  of  sensa- 
tions. He  cannot,  if  he  would,  rid 
himself  of  the  influences  and 
methods  of  treatment  which  have 
grown  up  during  the  centuries  in 
which  other  ideas  of  human  nature 
have  been  prevalent.  What  would 
be  the  result  of  a  general  and  long- 
continued  prevalence  of  materialistic 
theories,  is,  thank  God !  an  experi- 
ment which  has  not  been  tried. 
But  even  were  we  to  yield  this  point, 
still  the  analogy  would  break  down. 
For  materialism  does  not  deny  the 
personality  and  the  intelligence  of 
human  beings.  The  comparison 
fails  just  where  it  should  be  most 
exact.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
a  change  of  theory  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  living  beings  necessitates 
a  change  of  sentiment  toward  them; 
but  whether  you  can  feel  towards 
conscious  existences  and  unconscious 
existences  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion.  Between  the  God  Whose 
*eyes  are  over  the  righteous'  and 
Whose  'ears  are  open  to  their  cry,' 
and  the  God  Who  is  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  needs  and  supplications  of 
His  worshippers,  there  is  so  vast  a 
difference  that  it  insults  our  intelli- 
gence to  tell  us  that  the  substitution 
of  one  for  the  other  will  affect  our 
emotions,  in  degree  perhaps,  but  not 
in  kind ! 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  you  have 
forgotten  that  Nature  includes 
Humanity;  you  'must  read  His 
[Nature's]  character  in  the  com- 
passion that  we  feel  for  one  another 
. .  .not  merely  in  the  social  evils  that 
fill  our  towns  with  misery  and  cover 
our  frontiers  with  war,  but  in  the 
St.  Francis  that  makes  himself  the 
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brother  of  the  miserable,  and  in  the 
Fox  and  Penn  that  proclaim  the 
principles  of  peace.'  This  does  not 
mend  the  case  much.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  pity  felt  by  individuals  is 
pity  felt  by  Nature,  any  more  than 
requests  made  to  individuals  con- 
stitute prayer  addressed  to  Nature. 
The  author,  however,  does  not 
intend  this.  He  means,  if  I  appre- 
hend him  rightly,  that  that  Nature 

4cannot  be  altogether  pitiless 
which  has  produced  pitiful  men. 
Be  it  so;  but  pity  is  an  emotion 
which  some  one  must  ^ee(;  and 
Nature  is  (on  this  hypothesis)  un- 
conscious. We  must  endow  Nature 
with  intelligence,  or  we  cannot 
credit  it  with  pity.  Or  perhaps  the 
suggestion  is  that  pity  goes  to  make 
up  Nature.  If  so,  we  must  scru- 
tinize a  little  more  closely  the 
structure  of  this  composite  god. 

'  Nature  including  Humanity 
would  be  our  God.'  Would  that 
the  writer  of  this  most  perplexiog 
and  indefinite  sentence  had  con- 
descended to  explain  it !  The  only 
clear  idea  I  can  get  from  it  is  that 
the  new  God  is  a  compound  being, 
an  abstraction  including  an  abstrao- 

vtion.  What  is  Nature  f  what  is 
HwmcmUy?  Does  the  latter  word 
denote  the  human  race  as  a  whole  ? 
or  the  entire  of  the  qualities  which 
man  possesses?  But  the  crucial 
difficulty  connects  itself  with  '  Na- 
ture.' It  boots  little  to  inform  us 
that  Nature  is  'a  Power  not  ourselves 
and  immeasurably  above  us.'  This 
vague  definition  applies  equally  to 
an  impersonal  abstraction  and  a 
Personal  God.  The  only  other 
explication  of  '  Nature '  the  volume 
contains  calls  it '  the  Unity  in  the 

^Universe.'  Even  this  phrase  mani- 
fests characteristic  vagueness.  It 
may  signify  the  sum  total  of  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  thoughts 
and  emotions  past  and  present  (and 
future?),  as  well  as  physical  exis- 
tences and  forces.    When  we  read 


of  Nature  as  'the  sum  and  system  of 
things';  as  including  Humanity, 
cc^italised  and  accumulated  pity, 
the  life-boat  and  Grace  Darling, 
etc.,  etc.,  this  denotation  seems  the 
more  suitablei  But  surely  we  are 
not  asked  to  adore  an  enormous 
mass  recommended  by  its  bigness 
and  heterogeneityi  and  formed  by 
individual  mental  arithmetic.  The 
phrase, '  the  Unity  of  the  Universe,' 
may  indicate  a  belief  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  the  work  of  some  one  force, 
to  which  all  other  forces  are  sub- 
ordinate and  subservient ;  or,  if  yon 
will,  of  all  these  forces  regarded  as 
one.  In  this  case,  the  unity  of  the 
universe  (how  different  the  words 
look  written  without  the  capitals !) 
is  simply  a  conception  of  our  own  « 
minds.  It  has  no  external  exis- 
tence, and  we  are  bidden  to  worship 
the  product  of  our  own  thought, 
personified  by  a  couple  of  initial 
capitals !  Unity  involves  a  Uniting 
Power ^  the  unity  of  laws  a  Uniting 
Mind,  Let  us  fall  down  before  the 
UnUer  of  the  Universe,  Who  must 
be  greater  than  the  unity.  Weshall 
then  find  that  we  are  kneehng 
before  either  a  personal  self  or  a 
Personal  God.  But,  objects  the^ 
author  of  Naiural  Eeligion^ '  Person- 
ality involves  a  body.'  He  does  not 
stop  to  demonstrate  this  assertion. 
Human  personality,  as  we  at  present 
know  it,  includes  a  body.  But 
Divine  Personality  may  wdl  diff^ 
from  human  in  this  respect. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied 
with  the  God  of  this  new  religion. 
It  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  our 
thought  to  show  that  if  we  accept 
this  God,  with  aU  the  attributes  with 
which  the  author  of  Na/twrcd  Kt- 
ligion  endues  him,  the  less  would  be  >/ 
worshipped  of  the  greater.  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  '  Nature,'  which 
would  fit  the  author's  argumoit,  the 
individual  man  is  hixnsalf  super- 
natural  Therefore  he  must  have  a 
Bupematural  object  of  worship ;  and 
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religion  without  the  supernatural 
is  impossible.  We,  moreover,  dispute 
the  statement  that  *  Science  opposes 
to  God  Nature.'  Tlie  science  that 
.  robs  us  of  God  does  not  vouchsafe 
^to  provide  a  substitute.  It  leaves 
the  space  He  filled  in  yawning 
emptiness.  But  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  which  this 
*  Natural  Religion '  is  composed. 

To  put  my  observations  with  that 
brief,  and  I  fear  blunt,  plainness 
which  my  rapidly- diminishing  space 
demands — some  of  these  alleged 
feelings  do  not  exist,  and  others  are 
not  religious.  The  scientist,  our 
author  reasons,  has  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  ^  all  happiness  depends  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  careful  adaptation  of  human 
life  to  them.'  In  another  place 
'  safety '  is  joined  to  happiness.  As 
to  safety,  the  assertion  seems  a  tre- 
mendous exaggeration.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  laws  the 
scientist  discovers  are  concerned 
with  safety.  What  the  safer  am  I 
for  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
i  protoplasm  in  the  nettle  or  of  iron 
i  n  the  sun  ?  Knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  assures  me  of  the  possibility 
that  a  comet  might  nish  into  the  sun 
and  burn  up  the  earth  with  the  re- 
sultant heat;  but  this  knowledge 
does  not  help.  At  the  best,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature  ensures 
but  physical  safety.  Nor  does 
happiness  depend  upon  a  knowledge 
of  these  laws.  Many  of  the  hap- 
piest men  have  been  supremely 
ignorant  of  them.  The  pleasure 
which  the  man  of  science  derives 
from  the  study  of  them  diflfers  in 
nothing  except  its  refinement  from 
that  which  comes  from  success  in 
any  other  absorbing  pursuit.  ThLs 
attempt  to  construct  a  religion  out 
of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
Iwrders  upon  the  ludicrous.  I  know 
that  if  I  eat  unripe  gooseberrias  I 
shall  suffer  from  indigestion ;  and  I 
carefully  conform   my  life  to  this 
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law;  and  to  a  certain  extent  my 
safety  and  my  happiness  depend  upon 
obedience ;  but  abstinence  from  sour 
fruit  is  scarcely  an  act  of  religion  ! 

The  title-page  bears  the  motto  . 
from  Wordsworth,  '  We  live  by  J 
admiration.'  The  legend  is  aptly 
chosen.  The  religion  of  Nature 
consists  in  good  part  of  admiration, 
mingled  with  awe,and  frequently  pro- 
ducing delight  But  the  admiration 
which  Nature  excites  in  the  scientific  j 
denier  of  a  supernatural  God,  is  not 
religious.  The  sceptical  astronomer 
lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  midnight 
sky;  he  calls  to  mind  the  compli- 
cated machinery  wherewith  worlds 
upon  worlds  are  regulated ;  he  cal- 
culates the  immense  distances  which 
separate  him  from  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  these  bodies  from  one 
another.  He  is  deeply  interested, 
he  is  absorbed ;  the  conception  of 
infinite  space  overwhelms  his  intel- 
lect, the  sense  of  his  loneliness 
perhaps  sinks  into  his  soul.  These 
emotions  are  not  religion:  they  *bind 
him  neither  to  his  fellows  nor  to  the 
Power  which  is  not  himself.'  To 
feel  solitary,  to  be  conscious  of  that 
which  exceeds  our  intellectual  com- 
prehension, is  not  religion,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  constituents  of  religion 
our  author  has  enumerated.  Admir- 
ation gives  place,  wo^  \\\\\  suppose, 
to  awe  and  unutterable  yearning. 

Now  the  sceptical  scientist  trembles 
upon  the  verge  of  religion,  he  makes 
it  plain  that  he  has  not  forfeited 
his  capacity  for  religion  by  his  unbe-  J 
lief.  Let  him  adore  and  trust  and 
love,  and  he  will  find  that,  spite 
of  his  intellectual  conviction,  he 
has  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
Person  in  Whom  inhere  the 
attributes  which  have  called  forth 
these  sentiments.  He  has  personi- 
fied Nature  so  successfully  that  the 
device  is  forgotten  in  the  result. 
Properly  speaking,  he  cannot  love 
Nature,  however  deliciously  he  may 
revel  in  the  contemplation  of    it. 
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And  to  feel  otie*s  self  a  part  of 
Nature,  obviously  does  not  imply 
personal  relation  to  it.  For  hero 
*  Nature '  can  signify  only  the  sum 
total  of  things :  I  am  not  a  part  of 
the  unity  of  the  universe;  I  am 
1)ut  a  very  small  part  of  the  uni- 
verse itself. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  pursue 
our  examination.  I  must  leave  un- 
noticed the  alleged  examples  of 
Nature-worship.  So  far  as  they  are 
real,  they  are  not  pertinent.  The 
\  worshippers  (e.g,,  Linnaeus  and 
Wordsworth)  bowed  before  a  Per- 
sonal Crod.  Nor  can  I  stay  to 
point  out  the  practical  uselessness 
and  feebleness  of  this  Beligion  of 
Nature,  and  its  incompetence  to  ac- 
count for  the  genesis  and  domina- 
tion of  the  idea  of  Duty.  We  have 
seen  that  the  efforts  to  naturalize 
God  and  to  deify  Nature  alike  fail. 

Of  the  three  queries  we  started 
with,  we  can  answer  one  with  an 
approach  to  definiteness.  Beligion 
and  Science  have  no  common 
ground  on  which  the  unsubstantial 
idol  projected  by  the  latter  can 
stand  to  receive  the  half-despairing, 


half- mocking  homage  of  the  formef. 
To  the  second  question  we  can  re- 
turn a  partial  reply.  Beligion,  to 
be  effective,  must  include  the  super- ' 
natural  in  its  province.  By  its 
very  nature  it  cries  aloud  for  a  Per- 
sonal God.  The  convictions  and 
emotions  called  '  Beligion '  by  our 
author  may,  some  of  them,  receive 
the  name  by  courtesy,  and  others  by 
strict  technical  rights  but  in  either 
case  theirs  is  but  a  shadowy  dignity, 
and  their  sovereignty  a  parade 
empty  of  power.  To  the  third  en- 
quiry— about  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible  *  to  this  Be- 
ligion of  Nature— our  limits  will 
not  permit  an  answer  at  present. 
Yet  it  might  be  proved  that  this 
Beligion  proffers  no  benefit  which 
Christianity  does  not  bestow,  and 
that  Christianity  remains  the  one 
refuge  from  the  despair  and  hypo- .. 
crisy  of  pessimism.  And  the  aid, 
but  not  surprising  change  of  posi- 
tion from  lUcce  Homo  to  Natural 
Religion  manifests  the  insecurity  of 
the  anchorage  of  those  who  forsake 
the  ancient  faith  concerning  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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It  is  customary  with  modem  writers 
against  the  Church  of  Bome  to  take 
her  to  task  for  the  sins  of  the  past. 
Their  accusations  of  her  system  are 
the  confessor's  rack  and  the  martyr's 
stake.  They  write  of  her  as  of  a 
vast  volcano,  now  long  quiescent 
and  harmless,  but  whose  eruptions 
in  times  past  brought  ruin  on  inno- 
cent myriads.  But  Miss  O'Gorman's 
book  challenges  the  Bome  of  to-day. 
She  testifies  that  the  volcanic  roar 
in  the  Church's  heart  is  still  terri- 
ble; that  the  molten  lava  still 
scathes,  and  the  fumes  still  suffo- 
cate,   she    having    lately    'walked 


through  the  midst  of  the  burning, 
fiery  furnace.'  She  shows  that  t^ 
Bomish  Church,  fair  of  face,  is  a 
masked  tyrant.  The  Churches  that 
have  shaken  themselves  free  from 
her  servitude  have  obliged  her  to 
sheathe  her  sword  and  lower  her  me- 
nacing tone  towards  them,  but  she  is 
not  thus  to  be  baulked  of  victims  to 
her  lust  of  power.  Her  weapons  are 
now  turned  against  her  own  children. 
Convent  Life  UnreiUd  is  a  revelation 
of  the  discipline  of  cruelty  to  which 
the  women  in  her  sisterhoods 
and  the  children  in  her  orphanages 
are  subjected.      It  may  be  ur^ 


*  How  seriously  the  author  of  Natural  Itel%gi4m  has  misinterpreted  the  Bible  the 
reader  must  judge. 
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that  Miss  O'Gorman's  experience 
has  been  exceptionally  unfortunate ; 
that  the  state  of  things  in  other 
convents  is  very  different  from  what 
she  describes  as  prevailing  in  New 
Jersey.  We  sincerely  hope  it  is. 
Bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Miss  0*€rorman  has  had  experience 
not  of  one  convent  only,  but  of 
many;  and  farther — that  convent 
scandals  are  no  new  tale.  For  the 
truth  of  her  disclosures  she  offers 
all  possible  proof.  She  furnishes 
names  and  dates  in  support  of  her 
statements,  and  publicly  challenges 
contradiction.  On  several  occa- 
sions, at  her  public  lectures,  women 
and  girls  with  whom  she  had  been 
brought  into  contact  in  the  orphan- 
ages, voluntarily  came  forward  and 
testified  to  the  simple  truthfulness 
of  what  she  alleged. 

Miss  O'Gorman's  name  betrays 
her  descent.  She  is  by  birth  an 
Irishwoman.  The  first  eight  years 
of  her  life  were  spent  in  Ireland ; 
she  then  emigrated  with  her  parents 
to  America.  The  traces  of  the 
double  nationality  thus  acquired  are 
very  evident  in  her  character.  The 
impulsive  ardour,  the  tender  sen- 
sitiveness, of  the  Irish  lady,  are  well 
balanced  by  the  American  resolution 
and  endurance.  The  Irish  character 
at  home  is  too  like  a  moUusk  with- 
out a  shell ;  when  any  happy  fate 
transports  it  'across  the  pond,'  it 
generates  for  itself  a  coat  of  mail  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  that  hardier 
clime. 

Edith  O'Gorman  was  born  in 
1842,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
was  the  eldest  of  their  eight  chil- 
dren. Although  the  daughter  of 
devoted  Romanists,  she  was  educated 
at  Protestant  schools.  The  love  of 
truth  and  justice  which  afterwards 
asserted  itself  as  such  a  strong  force 
in  her  life,  was  no  doubt  fostered 
by  these  early  years  of  residence  in 
a  Protestant  atmosphere.  As  a 
child  she  had  always  been  religious, 
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and  at  nineteen,  while  visiting  at 
Newport,  Khode  Island,  she  became 
painfully  discontented  with  the  gay 
world  in  which  she  found  herself. 
She  entered  upon  a  course  of  asceti- 
cism, taking  delight  in  denying  her- 
self of  food  and  of  every  natural 
gratification.  She  spent  her  days 
in  prayer,  and  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams,  which  her  confessor 
assured  her  were  evidences  of  the 
high  vocation  with  which  God  had 
honoured  her.  He  advised  her  to 
enter  a  convent,  and  devote  herself 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  sanc- 
tity. Disgusted  with  the  pettiness 
of  fashionable  life,  persuaded  that 
it  rested  with  herself  to  make 
atonement  for  her  sins,  she  opened 
her  heart  to  his  counsels.  Her 
spirit  was  fired  by  the  sublime  joy 
of  sacrifice,  for  she  had  been  taught 
that  her  Lord  required  her  to  leave 
her  father  and  mother.  Above  all, 
she  was  captivated  by  the  belief  that 
on  entering  a  convent  she  would 
become  *the  bride  of  Christ.'  She 
spent  a  year  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion before  taking  the  momentous 
step,  and  then  severed  herself  from 
her  family,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
votedly attached,  and  entered  upon 
her  probationate  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  near 
Madison. 

Into  the  scenes  of  her  sufferings, 
which  cover  the  next  six  years,  we 
shall  not  follow  her.  The  details 
with  which  her  thrilling  little  book 
abounds  are  exceedingly  painful  to 
read ;  many  people  would  call  them 
coarse ;  but  they  ottglU  to  be  read  by 
men,  and  still  more  by  women  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  system  and  prac- 
tices of  convent  life.  The  unutter- 
able degradation  of  the  priesthood, 
the  envy,  hatred  and  malice  that 
govern  the  sisters  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  the  brutalities 
practised  on  the  miserable  orphans, 
combine  under  Miss  O'Gorman's  pen 
into  a  dark,  sad,  terrible  picture. 
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It  is  as  strange  as  it  is  deplora- 
ble, that  so  many  women  who  em- 
braced convent-life  in  their  search 
after  sanctity,  should,  after  a  short 
term  of  seclusion,  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  tyrants.  The  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  mystery 
seems  to  be  that  the  degrading 
slavery  to  which  they  were  subjected 
on  entrance  embittered  all  the 
sweetness  of  their  nature,  and  pre- 
pared them,  when  their  period  of 
rule  came  round,  to  exact  from 
fresh  victims  the  compensation  for 
the  cruelties  they  had  themselves 
endured.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the 
unnatural  life  they  led  disturbed 
their  mental  balance.  Here  con- 
trast throws  an  incidental  light  on 
the  nobleness  of  Miss  O'Gorman's 
character.  In  her,  gentleness  was 
ever  in  the  ascendant  She  had  no 
longing  for  retaliation ;  all  her  desire 
wiuj  to  save  and  shield  the  suflfer- 
ers  from  the  hands  of  the  torment- 
ors. That  she  should  have  come 
forth  from  her  imprisonment  so 
white-souled,  so  tender,  so  womanly, 
is  no  small  wonder.  She  is  one  of 
the  very  few  units,  among  the  un- 
numbered thousands  entering  the 
convent  with  a  pure  purpose,  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  will  to 
snap  her  fetters  when  she  found  that 
her  trust  had  been  betrayed. 

The  case  of  the  little  children 
placed  in  the  convent  orphanage  is 
still  more  pitiful  than  that  of  the 
sisters.  The  little  victims  were  of 
necessity  helpless,  whereas  the 
women,  if  they  had  had  it  in  them, 
might  have  saved  themselves  as 
Edith  O'Gorman  did.  Many  who 
would  fly  from  the  foul,  impure 
moral  atmosphere  that  suffocates 
them,  are  held  back  by  the  dread  of 
breaking  their  irrevocable  vow.  That 
irrevocable  vow  is  at  once  the  bit- 
tsrest  curse  and  the  strongest  re- 
pressive force  of  oonventualism. 

Methodist  readers  cannot  fail  to 
"^-^  -nterested  in   Miss  O'Gorman'e 


record  of  those  struggles  of  mind 
and  conscience  which  acoompanied 
her  awakening  to  the  falsity  of 
Komish  teaching.  Her  vow  of 
obedienee  to  her  superiors  com- 
pelled her  to  regard  their  mandates 
as  the  voice  of  God.  Yet  their 
commands  were  sometimes  contrary 
to  God's  laws,  and  even  to  her  other 
vows.  The  Church,  God's  mouth- 
piece, was  at  variance  with  God's 
written  Word ;  where,  then,  should 
she  look  for  truth  ?  For  a  time  all 
her  way  was  dark  about  her;  the 
tortures  of  doubt  gave  way  to  the 
coma  of  hopelessness;  despair  laid 
its  paralysing  touch  on  her  soul; 
faith  in  God  and  man  perished 
within  her.  At  length,  one  night 
after  she  had  left  the  convent,  and 
was  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  the 
light  shone  into  her  heart  and  tilled 
her  with  rapturous  joy.  She  thus 
describes  the  supreme  event  of  ber 
life  audits  immediate  effect  upon  her: 
'A  dazzling  light  seemed  to  iill 
the  room,  and  a  clear  voice  ran 'J 
through  my  soul,  distinctly  sayin;;. 
"Daughter  of  sorrow,  arise  and 
shine.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  the. 
Go  forth  and  teach  the  world  the 
lesson  you  have  been  taught !".... 
I  felt  like  a  new  creature.  1  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  crying  out 
with  the  joy  that  was  in  my  heart 
—  that  heart  which  had  so  loDg 
been  actxuainted  only  with  sorrow 
and  grief — that  heart  which  had 
been  blindly  sacrificed  on  the  altii 
of  self-immolation  to  procure  tlii-^ 
heavenly  peace,  which,  by  the  gnin^ 
and  mercy  of  God,  had  at  last  fille«l 
it.  O,  the  unspeakable  rapturo. 
the  glorious  ecstasies  of  ray  new- 
born soul ! ' 

*  Never  the  exquisite  pain  ;  Then  new  r 

the  exquisite  bliss-  - 
For  the  heart  that  is  dull  to  that.  Can 

never  be  strung  to  this  ' — 

wrote  Miss  Havergal :  and  Will 
Carlton  flung  forth  the  same  thought 
in  rougher  garb— 
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'  Hat  one  thing's  settled  with  me :   To 

appreciate  heaven  well, 
'Tis  g^ood  for  a  man  to  have  Home  fifteen 

minutes  of  hell.' 

The  tears  of  the  night  glorify  the 
joy  of  the  morning.  Miss  O'Grorman's 
bliss  was  proportionate  to  the  anguish 
of  her  bygone  terror  and  perplexity. 
She  was  baptized  in  a  Baptist  Church 
in  1869,  and  was  married  in  the 
following  year  to  Professor  Auffrey, 
formerly  a  candidate  for  the  Romish 
priesthood,  now  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  communion. 

After  her  conversion,  it  became 
clear  to  Miss  0*Gorman  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  expose  the  errors  of 
Komanism  by  delivering  lectures  on 
the  working  of  the  system  '  behind 
the  scenes.'  Professor  Emerson  en- 
cx>uraged  her  in  her  project,  and 
foretold  the  success  that  has  followed 
her  in  her  work.  With  character- 
istic bravery  she  lectured  in  Jersey 
City,  the  scene  of  a  considerable 
[)eriod  of  her  convent  life.  She 
was  enthusiastically  received  in 
various  other  American  towns,  and 
attracted  considerable  notice  in 
Tjondon.  This  prophetess  of  denun- 
ciation has  met  with  the  treatment 
that  is  generally  given  to  prophets 
who  have  unpalatable  truths  to 
utter.  Her  lectures  are  frequently 
interrupted    by   hostile   demonstra- 


tions, and    several  attempts    have 
been  made  on  her  life. 

Since  the  main  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  induce  the 
reading  of  Miss  O'Gorman's  book, 
any  precis  of  the  leading  incidents 
which  could  spoil  the  interest  of 
ConverU  Life  Unveiled^  or  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  equivalent  to  a 
perusal  of  it,  has  purposely  been 
Withheld.  Her  dasign  in  publishing 
her  thrilling  little  volume  is  to  ex- 
pose the  miserable  delusion  that  the 
definition  of  a  convent  is — the  abode 
of  purity  and  pecux.  Visitors,  she 
says,  are  incapable  of  judging 
whether  convent  life  is  happy  or 
not,  because  the  nun  with  whom 
they  may  converse  is  never  really 
alone  with  them  ;  there  is  always  a 
sister  outside  the  door  acting  as  a  spy. 
Any  disclosure  unfavourable  to  the 
establishment  is  certain  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  superior,  and  the 
unhappy  nun  who  has  indulged  in 
it  is  punished  by  severe  penance. 

Miss  O'Gorman  appeals  to  Protes- 
tant and  Bomish  parents  alike,  not 
to  send  their  children  to  convent 
schools;  and  she  appeals  to  Christen- 
dom at  large  to  insist  that  conventual 
institutions  should,  like  all  other 
prisons  and  asylums,  be  submitted 
to  Government  inspection. 

I..  F. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MISSION. 

BY  C.  F.  GORDON-CUMMING. 

(Concluding  Papeb.) 


Much  valuable  work  was  done  by 
the  native  converts :  those  who  were 
found  to  be  discreet,  prayerful,  ac- 
tive, and  intelligent  were  stationed 
at  important  posts,  with  instructions 
to  hold  prayer-meetings,  to  conduct 
Sabbath-schools,  to  visit  the  sick, 
gather  in  the  children,  to  seek  out 
the  wretched  and  wandering,  and 
bring  them  to  the  house  of  €rod,  and 


generally  to  watch  over  the  people. 
By  their  influence  many  of  the  wild- 
est were  tamed  and  softened,  and 
induced  to  abandon  their  evil  ways 
and  turn  to  God.  Active  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  selected 
and  sent  forth,  two  and  two,  into 
every  village  to  preach  the  Word. 
They  climbed  the  mountains,  tra- 
versed the  forests,  and  explored  the 
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glflDS,  to  seek  the  outcast  soda  of 
HawaiL  None  ware  neglected.  In 
the  letter  from  whidi  I  bitye  tiktmdy 
qooted,*  Mr.  Coen  bbjs  : 

*  Tbe  aged  and  infirm,  the  blind,  halt 
and  withered,  hare  been  sought  out,  and 
tbe  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  thein  faj 
the  way-side  and  in  their  hooaesL  Han j 
of  the  sofferas  hare  been  led  bj  the 
hand ;  others  hare  been  bim^t  in  litters 
or  on  the  backs  of  their  friends  to  the 
place  of  worshipL  On  m j  tours  throogfa 
Uilo  and  Puna,  mnltitndes  of  this  poor 
and  afflicted  dasB  are  bixMight  tram 
their  .scattered  homes  in  the  glens,  and 
laid  by  the  waj-side  that  th^  may  get 
an  interriew  with  the  lUaaonaiT  as  be 
posses,  and  obtain  a  little  bodm,  not  onlj 
for  the  soul,  but  also  for  the  body.* 

He  made  a  point  of  mlwmys  eury- 
ing  medicineB  with  him  for  this  pur- 
pose: nd  easy  matter,  ecmsidenng 
the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which 
he  travelled. 

OnaU  his  tours  he  held  protracted 
meetings  at  every  village,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  from 
twenty  to  thirty  times  a  week,  in 
addition  to  holding  hneqnent  conver- 
sation with  individiial&  At  the 
close  of  one  snch  I<mg  and  fatiguing 
day,  a  friend  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  feel  utterly  exhausted  ?  His  re- 
ply was,  'A  little  l^weary.*  He 
was  happily  endowed  with  a  throat 
and  lungs  which  knew  no  weariness. 
During  one  of  his  tours  he  preached 
no  fewer  than  forty-three  times  in 
eight  days.  Sometimes  he  com- 
meoced  preaching  at  daybveak,  and 
held  three  distinct  services  before  he 
could  find  leisure  so  mudi  as  to  eat. 
He  could  not  cross  the  threshold  of 
any  house  whero  he  might  halt»  with- 
out b»ngUironged  by  people  from 
all  qiiuier&  They  stationed  them- 
s^^lres  in  small  companies  hy  the 
way-side,  and  some  followed  him 
for  days  from  village  to  village  to 
hear  the  Go^»eL  It  was  like  the 
«curly  days  of  preaching  in  Judea. 

The  saying,  that '  the  appetite  doth 
grow  with  that  it  feeds  upon/  was 


certainly  true  in  this  case^  for  the 
people  having  tasted  of  the  Water 
of  life,  thirsted  for  deeper  draughts, 
nor  could  they  rest,  satisfied  with  a 
periodical  visit  from  a  native  teacher 
who,  till  very  recently,  had  been  as 
ignorant  as  themselves.  So  th€j 
poured  down  to  Hilo  in  vast  com- 
panies, and  there  built  for  them8Blv«» 
simple  graflB-thatched  huts,  that  they 
might  be  at  hand  and  lose  no  chance 
of  hearing  the  Word  of  God. 

The  village,  which  hitherto  had 
numbered  a  population  of  about  a 
thousand,  now  increased  tenfold, 
yet  no  difficulties  arose,  all  was 
quiet  and  orderly.  Their  one  wish 
was  to  learn,  and  f<»'  two  years  this 
great  camp-meeting  was  continued, 
a  ceaseleas  round  of  dasses  and  ser- 
vices. Of  course  necessary  work 
was  not  neglected,  and  all  w(»>ked 
busily  at  thetr  gardens  or  their  fish- 
ing, to  supply  food  for  so  great  a 
multitude. 

The  viDage  already  possessed  a 
native-built  diurch  capable  of  ac- 
commodating six  thousand  persons. 
The  new-comers  built  a  second,  large 
enough  to  contain  three  thousand, 
and  at  any  hour,  from  the  earliest 
glimmer  of  dawn  onward,  it  needed 
but  a  blast  on  the  trumpet-shell, 
whidi  acted  the  part  of  church 
beU,  and  a  congregation  assembled 
large  enough  to  fill  both  buildings, 
the  peofde  sitting  compactly  on  the 
bare  floor.  One  might  walk  over 
them,  but  to  walk  among  them  was 
often  impossible ;  and  hundreds  re- 
mained outside  who  oould  not  find 
room  to  enter,  but  crowded  near, 
trying  to  hear  the  word  spoken 
within.  Hero  is  an  account  of  one  of 
these  newly-gathered  congregations : 

*  It  is  a  sea  of  heads  with  eyes  like 
sttarsL  Tbej  are  far  from  being  still: 
there  is  a  strange  mingling  of  tbe  new 
interest  and  the  old  wildness,  and  the 
heated  mass  seethes  like  a  caldron.  An 
^ort  to  sii^  a  hymn  is  then  made— to 
our  eais«  a  rode,  inharmonioos  song,  bat 


*  S«e  pag^  $:^5  of  this  Haganne. 
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an  honest  attempt,  such  as  God  accepts 
as  praise.  Prayer  is  offered,  and  then 
comes  the  sermon.  The  preacher  feels 
as  thoagh  he  were  bound  by  an  electric 
chord  to  the  restless  mass  of  human 
beings  packed  before  him;  he  preaches 
the  grand  old  truths,  and  puts  them  as 
siraply  and  as  plainly  as  he  possibly  can, 
doe;*  not  try  to  excite  the  people,  yet 
soon  many  tremble  and  weep,  and  some 
cry  aloud  for  mercy.' 

Many  of  the  rudest  were  so  over- 
wrought hy  their  feelings  that  they 
fell  down  swooning.  When  this 
was  reported  to  the  brethren  in 
other  districts,  they  spumed  that 
the  Preacher  had  been  endeavouring 
to  get  up  a  false  excitement,  and 
they  bade  him  check  all  such  mani- 
festations of  overwhelming  interest. 

Mr.  Coan's  reply  was  character- 
istic: 

*  How  could  I  put  this  down  ?  I  didn't 
get  it  up;  I  didn't  believe  the  devil 
would  set  men  to  praying,  confessing, 
and  breaking  off  their  sins  by  righteous- 
ness. These  were  the  times  when  thieves 
brought  back  what  they  had  stolen. 
Lost  things  reappeared,  and  quarrels 
were  reconciled.  The  lazy  became  in- 
dnstrions;  drunkards  stopped  drinking; 
thousands  broke  their  pipes  and  gave  up 
tobacco  (which  was  us^  as  an  intoxi- 
cant) ;  adulteries  ceased,  and  murderers 
confessed  their  crimes.  Neither  the 
devil,  nor  all  the  men  in  the  world,  could 
have  got  this  up.  Why  should  I  put  it 
down  7  In  the  Old  Testament  da3r8  there 
were  times  when  the  weeping  of  the 
people  was  heard  afar.  I  always  told  the 
natives  that  such  demonstrations  were 
of  no  account,  no  evidence  of  conversion. 
I  advised  to  quietness.  I  said,  if  they 
were  sorry  for  their  sins,  God  knew  it; 
if  they  were  forgiven,  they  need  not  con- 
tinue to  weep.  And  I  especially  tried  to 
keep  them  from  hypocrisy.  Many  a  time 
have  I  blushed,  and  felt  like  hiding  my 
face  in  the  dust,  when  I  have  witnessed 
the  earnest  wrestlings  of  these  natives, 
and  have  seen  how,  like  princes,  they 
have  had  power  with  God  and  have  pre- 
vailed. They  take  Him  at  His  word; 
and  with  a  simple  and  child-like  faith, 
unspoiled  by  tradition  or  vain  philosophy, 
they  go  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of 
{Trace.  With  tears,  with  soul-working 
fervour,  and  with  that  earnest  importu- 
nity which  takes  no  denial,  they  often 
plead  the  promisesi  and  receive  what 


appear  to  be  the  most  direct  and  unequi- 
vocal answers  to  their  prayers.' 

Naturally,  these  earnest  hearers 
soon  craved  to  be  admitted  into  the 
visible  Church,  and  hei-e  arose  Mr. 
Coan's  chief  difficulty.  His  brethren 
had  strongly  insisted  on  the  terms 
of  probation  extending  over  years. 
He  pleaded  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  thousands  whom 
they  baptized  so  soon  ojb  the  converts 
declared  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesu^ 
— ^though  many  o  f  these  after  wards  f el  I 
into  sin,  and  some  even  apostatized. 
He  urged  the  danger  of  delay  and 
its  folly,  when  the  work  was  so  un- 
mistakably a  holy  inspiration.  So 
he  resolved  to  break  through  the 
custom  of  the  Mission,  and  to  re- 
ceive all  those  of  \vhose  sincerity  he 
was  well  assured,  after  from  six 
months  to  a  year  of  careful  instruc- 
tion and  personal  care  bestowed  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week. 

The  minuteness  and  order  with 
which  this  was  accomplished  seem 
almost  incredible.  In  all  those 
crowds  there  was  not  one  with  whom 
Mr.  Coan  did  not  make  himself 
personally  acquainted,  and  whose 
name  was  not  recorded  in  his  private 
note-book,  with  such  particulars  as 
might  keep  the  individual  vividly 
before  his  mind.  Every  time  he 
journeyed  through  his  great  parish, 
all  the  candidates  for  baptism  were 
called  up  by  name,  and  he  conversed 
with  each  individually —  warning, 
exhorting,  or  encouraging,  as  the 
case  seemed  to  require.  Thus  the 
location,  life  and  feeb'ngs  of  every 
member  of  this  great  flock  became 
a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  to 
its  Pastor,  who,  week  by  week,  noted 
the  progress  of  each,  while  friends 
and  enemies  were  publicly  desired 
to  testify  if  they  knew  any  just 
cause  or  impediment  why  these  per- 
sons should  not  be  received  into  the 
Church.  Mr.  Coan  himself  baptized 
twelve  thousand  adults  and  four 
thousi^d    infants,     But   brethren 
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who  would  have  deemed  it  blas- 
phemy to  question  the  wisdom  of  St. 
Peter  in  baptizing  three  thousand 
persons  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or 
of  Philip  in  suffering  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  to  stop  his  chariot  that  he 
might  straightway  receive  baptism 
in  the  nearest  pool,  were  greatly 
disturbed  on  hearing  of  these  inno- 
vationSy  and  deemed  that  all  Church 
discipline  was  endangered. 

Again  Mr.  Coan  had  to  stand  on 
his  defence : 

*  I  can  see  no  good  reason/  he  says, 
*  why,  when  I  had  baptized  one  hundreil 
converts,  who  by  the  confes^iions  of  my 
most  discreet  brethren  ought  to  come 
into  the  Church,  I  should  not  consistently 
baptize  one  hundred  more,  of  equally 
unexceptionable  qoalifications.  When 
our  Church  numbered  from  twenty  to 
fifty  cold,  halting,  doubting  professors — 
when  our  congregation  was  less  than  a 
thousand  on  Sabbath  mornings,  and 
barely  four  hundred  in  the  afternoon; 
when  the  annual  addition  to  our  Church- 
members  was  five  or  ten,  and  the  thou- 
sands around  us  were  going  down  to  the 
grave  in  unbroken  columns,  there  was  no 
alarm.  Whence,  then,  the  present  fears  7 
1  suppose  the  great  numbers  added  to  our 
Churches  is  what  staggers  the  faith  of 
many ;  in  fact,  a  letter  received  from  one 
deeply  interested  in  the  work,  says  in  so 
many  words,  "If  there  were  only  a  few 
hundreds  we  could  believe,  but  there  are 
so  many  it  spoils  it  all !  '*  * 

Like  many  who  read  the  predictions 
and  promises  of  the  Bible  with  a 
kind  of  romantic  rapture,  so  long  as 
they  are  supposed  to  refer  only  to 
far  distant  glories,  these  brethren 
fully  believed  in  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  apostolic  days, 
and  looked  for  Hia  universal  in- 
fluence on  *  young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children/  in  some  un- 
known future.  But  that  they  should 
believe  in  it  as  a  present  reality  was 
a  different  matter;  and  that  the 
people  thus  favoured  should  be  a 
race  of  ignorant,  despised,  half- 
naked  islanders  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  and  an  offence  to  many. 

Those  who  were  working  on  the 


spot  saw  it  in  a  very  different  light. 
Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Coan  : 

'  I  have  seen  a  glorious  and  overwhelm- 
ing work  of  God  going  on  without  abate- 
ment  in  Hilo  and  Puna  for  more  than 
two  years.  Some  of  the  precious  evidences 
that  God  has  wrought  a  good  and  glorioo;* 
work  among  our  {people  may  be  seen  in 
their  breaking  off  from  old  and  cherisbetl 
sins ;  in  their  present  quiet  and  peaceable 
lives ;  in  their  searching  for  the  Word  of 
God;  in  their  readiness  to  receive  in* 
struction ;  in  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  poured  upon  them ;  in  their 
anxious  efforts  to  sjive  sinners,  and  their 
cheerful  liberality  in  good  works.  Our 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath  averages 
four  thousand,  and  is  nearly  as  large  in 
the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning.  On 
such  special  occasions  as  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  concourse  of 
l)eople  has  swelled  to  seven  thousand  or 
more.  Hitherto  all  the  healthy  and 
strong  of  the  flock  have  asscmbletl 
periodically  at  Hilo  for  this  sacrament, 
while  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
feeble,  the  sick  and  the  aged,  I  have  ad- 
ministered this  holy  rite  in  different  places 
in  distant  parts  of  the  isle.  The  number 
of  communicants  who  dissemble  at  Hilo 
is  now  so  great,  that  wc  have  to  divide 
them  into  two  companies,  one  half 
celebrating  the  Holy  Supper  in  the 
morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.' 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1838 — 
a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
history  of  Missions — the  first-fruits 
of  this  great  awakening  were  gath- 
ered into  the  Church.  Upwards  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  candi- 
dates for  baptism  assembled  in 
the  Church.  All  had  been  resident 
at  the  station  for  many  weeks,  and 
no  pains  had  been  spared,  no  tests 
left  untried,  to  prove  that  each 
candidate  was  a  true  penitent.  Once 
more  all  joined  in  prayer  and  sing- 
ing, and  once  again  a  clear  explana- 
tion was  given,  lest  any  should  trust 
in  the  mere  external  rite. 

Then,  as  they  sat  or  knelt  in 
long  rows  on  the  matted  floor,  Mr. 
Coan  and  Mr.  Lyman  passed  rever- 
ently to  and  fro  among  the  silent 
multitude,  bearing  a  bowl,  from 
which  they  sprinlded  on  each  head 
the  sacred    symbolic   waters,    after 
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which  to  all  collectively  were 
addressed  the  words,  to  us  familiar 
from  our  cradles,  to  them  so  new 
and  so  full  of  awe  :  '  I  baptize  you 
all  into  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Sod,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost-' 

Then  the  Holy  Communion  was 
celebrated,  and  the  newly-baptized 
were  admitted  to  the  holy  rite,  two 
thousand  four  hundred  communi- 
cants being  present. 

*  It  seeme<l/  said  Mr.  Coai\,  *llke  one 
of  the  crowds  gathered  hy  the  Savioar, 
and  over  which  He  pronounced  the  words 
of  healing.  It  was  a  company  in  which 
were  numbered  the  old  and  decrepit,  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  the  withered,  the 
paralytic,  those  who  through  their  own 
»in8  or  the  sins  of  their  fathers  were 
atllicted  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments :  the  depraved  and  loathsome 
came  hobbling  on  their  staves,  led  or 
carried  by  their  friends,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Among  them 
were  to  be  seen  the  hoary  priest  of 
idolatry,  with  hands  bat  recently  washed 
from  the  blood  of  native  victims ;  together 
with  those  till  recently  known  as  thieves, 
adulterers,  sorcerers,  robbers,  murderers, 
and  the  mothers  (no !  the  monsters) 
whose     hands    have    reeked    with    the 

blood  of  their  own  children These  are 

the  lost  whom  the  Son  of  Man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save.  And  in  very  deed  He 
is  here  present.* 

It  was  a  company  of  which  theie 
was  reason  to  helieve  that  each 
had  '  truly  and  earnestly  repented  of 
their  sins,  and  steadfastly  purposed 
to  lead  a  new  hfe.  There  was  a 
hush  upon  the  vast  crowd  without, 
who  pressed  about  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  candidates  and  the 
congregation  were  all  in  tears,  and 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  God 
was  felt  in  every  heart.' 

This  great  gathering  of  the  people 
afibrded  Mrs.Coan  and  Mrs.  Lyman  a 
grand  opportunity  of  specially  in- 
structing the  women,  and  they  made 
right  good  use  of  it.  Being  the  only 
two  white  women  in  Hilo,  and  tied 
to  their  home  duties  and  the  care  of 
their  little  ones,  they  could  never 
have  visited  their  hrown  sisters  in 


the  scattered  villages.  But  now 
that  ten  thousand  persons  had 
assemhled  round  their  very  doors, 
they  laboured  night  and  day  to  teach 
them  useful  domestic  arts,  such  as 
sewing  and  plaiting,  which  resulted 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Holuku, 
(the  loose  flowing  robe  of  coloured 
calico),  and  in  the  plaiting  and 
making  up  of  the  neat  little  hats 
which  to  this  day  form  the  national 
dress  of  the  Hawaiian  (as  of  all 
Tahitian)  women. 

Nor  were  the  children  forgotten. 
Much  care  was  bestowed  on  them  to 
teach  them  nice  habits  of  neatness 
and  of  decency.  Mr.  Coan  himself 
conducted  a  Sunday-school,  at  which 
an  average  of  five  hundred  little 
ones  attended,  and  besides,  there 
was  a  weekly  lecture  for  the  children, 
and  various  classes  for  their  instruc- 
tion. There  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  these  babes  had 
become  Christians  in  heart  and  in 
Hfe. 

Of  the  *  cheerful  liberality  '  of  the 
people  as  an  evidence  of  their  being 
in  earnest,  Mr.  Coan  says  :  *  They 
are  poor — distressingly  poor;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  themselves 
the  objects  of  deep  commiseration ; 
yet  at  the  monthly  oflertory,  all 
stand  ready  with  their  *'  two  mites," 
often  given  out  of  the  deepest 
poverty.  Among  these  humble 
gifts  you  will  see  one  bring  a  bunch 
of  hemp,  another  a  piece  of  wood 
for  fuel,  a  mat,  a  mala  (a  narrow 
strip  of  bark  cloth),  a  little  salt,  a 
few  ears  of  corn,  a  tish,  a  fowl,  a 
taro,  a  potato,  a  cabbage,  a  little 
arrowroot,  a  few  eggs.  The  old  and 
feeble,  and  those  who  have  nothing 
else  to  give,  gather  grass  wherewith 
to  cover  and  enrich  the  soil.  Each 
gives  according  to  his  ability,  and 
shuns  to  approach  empty-handed.' 

During  the  four  years  of  the 
great  awakening,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons 
were  received  into  the  Church  at 
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Kilo — about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  adult  population.  After  this 
they  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
tud  the  one  huge  congregation  was 
divided  into  seven  local  Churches. 
These  established  fifteen  places  of 
worship  at  the  principal  villages  in 
the  district,  each  of  which  continued 
to  be  a  oenti-e  of  Christian  work. 

The  building  of  these  churches  was 
a  very  serious  undertaking.  It  was 
no  light  task  to  be  left  to  hirelings, 
but  a  labour  of  love  in  which  each 
individual  contributad  his  own  work. 
If  it  was  to  be  a  native  building  of  tim- 
ber and  thatch,  the  men  went  off  to  the 
mountains  and  sought  out  the  finest 
trees  in  the  forest.  Although  native 
stone  adzes  had  been  replaced  by 
iron,  still  axes  were  scarce,  and  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  get  them 
sharpened,  so  the  felling  a  large  tree 
involved  tough  work.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  there  remained 
the  toil  of  dragging  the  huge  log  to 
the  village,  a  distance  probably  of 
at  least  a  dozen  miles.  This  had  to 
be  done  by  human  strength;  for 
horses  and  cattle  were  unfit  for  this 
work,  because  of  the  deep  gulches 
and  precipitous  ravines  which  had 
to  be  crossed.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
women  harnessed  themselves  by 
strong  ropes  to  the  fallen  timber, 
and  dragged  it  by  main  force  across 
the  rough  lava  beds,  through  the 
tangled  brushwood,  and  over  the 
dilficult  ground,  which  is  so  weari- 
some even  to  walk  on.  And  as  they 
toiled  the  livelong  day,  they  chanted 
wild  choruses  to  inspirit  one  another 
on  their  way.  Meanwhile,  the 
feebler  women  and  chUdren  were 
busy  collecting  grass  or  reeds  for 
thatching,  and  plaiting  elaborate 
fibre  string  with  which  to  bind  the 
rafters,  or  weaving  mats  for  the 
floor. 

If  they  were  ambitious  and  wished 
to  build  a  stone  church,  such  as  the 
foreign  teachers  recommended,  then 


far  greater  labour  was  involved.     If 
there  wore  any  old  heathen  temples 
in   the    neighbourhood,  they   weix> 
saved  the  work  of    preparing  the 
stones,  but   had   to  carry  them  on 
their  shoulders  for  long  distanotzk 
In  order  to  obtain  lime  they  had  to 
go  to  the  coral  reef  and  dive  ten  or 
even  twenty  feet  below  tlie  surface. 
Then  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
detaching  a  mass,  they  fastened  a 
rope  to  it  and  drew  it  up  to  their 
canoe,  and  then  dived  for  another 
piece.     If  they  lived  inland,   they 
must  either  carry  the  coral  several 
miles  up-hill,  or  else  carry  down  fuel 
from   the  mountains  to  bum    the 
coral  on  the  beach,  and  then  cany  up 
the  lime  in  aprons  of  bark  cloth,  or 
in  calabashes  or  empty  gourds.    And 
when  they  had  accumulated  many 
barrels  of  lime,  then  they  had  to 
collect  as  much  sand,  and  even  water 
had  sometimes  to  be  brought  from 
long  distances. 

If  there  were  no  heathen  temples 
near,  and  the  people  ware  resolved 
to  have  a  stone  church,  then  they 
engaged  native  masons  and  car- 
penters. On  the  little  island  of 
Molokai,  for  instance,  the  women 
subscribed  two  hundred  dollars 
which  they  had  earned  by  making 
mats,  each  woman  earning  only  four- 
pence  a  week.  And  the  men's  con- 
tribution was  raised  by  transporting 
firewood  by  canoe  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  Each  canoe-load  sold 
for  about  t  wo  shillings.  So,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  individual  of  the 
congregation  took  an  active  part 
in  the  building  of  their  village 
sanctuary.  Su(£  churches  as  the 
great  stone  church  at  Honolulu  and 
the  large  church  at  Kilo  were 
naturally  considered  triumphs  of 
architectural  skill.  The  former  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  besides  much 
gratuitous  labour.  It  was  completed 
in  1859,  and  was  built  to  replaioetiie 
original  big  church,  which  suddenly 
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fell  after  a  heavy  rain-storm,  the 
wooden  posts  having  become  decayed, 
and  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
soaking  thatch. 

AVhen  once  a  church  was  com- 
pleted, there  was  no  danger  of  lack- 
ing a  congregation.  No  matter  how 
stormy  the  weather,  the  people 
assembled  from  far  and  near,  many 
travelling  distances  of  several  miles 
by  rugged  and  precipitous  piountain 
tracks,  in  the  .pouring,  pitiless 
tropical  rain,  their  scanty  cotton 
p^arment  and  their  flowing  hair  alike 
drenched.  And  as  we  may  safely 
assume  that  their  accustomed  coat- 
ing of  oil  was  omitted  when  the 
cotton  dress  came  into  fashion,  it  is 
evident  that  such  soakings  must 
rank  among  the  many  causes  which 
have  tended  so  sadly  to  depopulate 
the  isles. 

However,  all  proves  that  the 
people  were  in  earnest;  and  so 
outwardly,  but  more  especially  in- 
wardly, the  great  work  went  on,  and 
at  the  close  of  1843  it  was  foimd  that 
in  the  course  of  six  years  twenty- 
seven  thousand  people  had  been 
received  as  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Out  of  so  vast  a 
number,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  some  would  not  fall  away,  but 
the  proportion  was  exceedingly  small. 
After  some  years  it  was  found  that 
those  who  had  come  under  Church 
censure  were  but  in  the  average  of 
one  in  sixty  ;  and  yet  a  most  strict 
and  careful  supervision  of  the  con- 
verts was  maintained,  and  the 
majority  of  cases  of  Church  discipline 
were  called  forth  by  such  offences  as 
smoking  to  excess — a  vice  which  it 
was  particularly  necessary  to  dis- 
courage in  Hawaii,  as  the  manner 
of  smoking  was  such  as  to  produce 
a  form  of  intoxication,  and  tem- 
perance in  all  forms  was  an  essential 
qualification  for  Church-membership. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  their  own  isles  that 
these    men  stood  firm.     Many   of 


them  f  oimd  their  way  to  Oregon  and 
California,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  gold  rush,  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  to  seek  their  fortunes  at  the 
diggings ;  but  so  far  from  bringing 
discredit  on  their  Church-profession, 
they  were  noted  among  the  roughs 
of  all  nations  as  men  who  would 
not  drink  or  gamble  or  profane  t}ie 
Sabbath. 

In  1868  it  was  computed  that 
about  fifty  thousand  persons  had 
joined  the  Church  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mission  in  1820. 
Wonderful  indeed  was  the  change 
wrought  in  forty-eight  years.  A 
race  of  most  thievish,  naked  savages 
had  been  transformed  into  a  singu- 
larly honest,  decently-clothed  com- 
munity. Throughout  the  isles  there 
wasnotacottage  which  didnotpossess 
its  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  in 
which  daily  family  prayer  and  the 
custom  of  thanksgiving  at  every 
meal  were  not  invariably  observed.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  any  per- 
son who  could  not  read  and  write, 
and  who  had  not  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  geography.  This 
fact  Ls  the  more  remarkable  as 
showing  how  well  the  natives  had 
profited  by  their  opportunities  in  com- 
parison with  the  whites  with  whom 
they  had  come  in  contact.  Of  all  the 
businees  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hawaiian  government,  accu- 
mulated in  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  one-half  bear  the  marks 
of  the  latter,  who  could  not  even 
sign  their  own  name. 

Now  every  village  had  its  own 
church  and  school,  built  by  the 
people  at  their  own  cost ;  and  besides 
four  hundred  common  schools,  there 
were  several  of  a  higher  class,  both 
for  men  and  women ;  also  a  theo- 
logical and  general  training  college 
at  Lahaina-Luna,  which  had  already 
sent  forth  about  eight  hundred 
trained  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  scattered  as  teachers  all  over 
the    isles,     thirty    were    ordained 
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ministersy  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber bad  gone  f ortb  as  Mkrionaries 
to  distant  groaps.  Some  were  fairly 
started  in  secolar  professions,  as 
sorvejors,  lawyers,  and  even  judges. 
Sncb  were  tbe  wonderfully  rapid 
changes  whicb,  within  half  acentury, 
transformed  the  Hawaiian  Isles  from 
a  group  torn  by  ceaseless,  bloody 
war,  and  enslaved  by  debasing  idol* 
atry,  to  a  united  kingdom,  governed 
by  Christian  laws,  whose  people  had, 
almost  without  exception,  embraced 
the  Faith. 

Within  fifty  years  from  the  day 
when  the  first  Mission  band  left 
Boston,  doubting  'whether  one  of 
them  would  live  to  witness  the  fall 
of  idolatry,'  the  isles  were  so  Chris- 
tianized that  Hawaii  was  no  longer 
reckoned  as  a  Mission-field.  The 
parent  Society  ruled  that  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  a  Missionary  Society 
was  accomplished  when  it  had  raised 
up  a  self-governing,  self-sustaining 
Christian  community  imbued  with 
so  much  spiritual  life  as  would 
ensure  the  prosecution  of  its  own 
Home  Missions,  and  also  such  an 
aggressive  tendency  as  would  lead 
to  the  prosecution  of  Missions  in 
lands  still  heathen. 

It  has  been  said  that  zeal  for 
Foreign  Missions,  or  indifference 
towards  them,  affords  'a  pulse-like 
index  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the 
Chureh.'  According  to  this  standard 
the  young  Hawaiian  Chureh  must 
be  in  a  truly  vigorous  state.  Not 
only  is  it  entirely  self-supporting 
and  self-governed,  but  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  Hawaiians  who 
have  been  ordained  to  the  ministry 
are  now  working  as  Missionaries  in 
various  parts  of  Micronesia  and  in 
the  Marquesas. 

Hie  Hawaiian  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  at  Honolulu  in 
I860,  and  two  yeara  later  three 
Missionaries  from  Boston,  Messrs. 
Snow,  Gulick  and  Sturges,  arrived, 
with  their  wives,  on  their  way  to 


commence    work     in     the    utterlv 
savage  isles  near  the  £quator.     Tne 
nearest    of    those  was    two    thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  the  Sand- 
wich  Isles,    and  the  people    were 
known  to  be  fierce  and  crael ;  but 
seven  Hawaiian  teachers  volunteered 
to  join  the  Mission  party.     It  wa^ 
only  deemed  advisable  to  allow  two 
men,  with  their  wives,  to  aooompanj 
this  pioneer  party,  but  others  fol- 
lowed   at  short,  intervals.       Their 
first  station  was  Strong^s  Island,  tlie 
easternmost  of  the  Caroline  group. 
The  recond  station  was    Ascension 
Island,  one  of    the  same    cluster, 
which  is  described  as  a  little  para- 
dise, where  many  plants  'pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,'  flourish 
among    noble  forest    trees;    while 
varieties  of   birds  give  life  to  the 
scene.      For    those  who  love    the 
tropics    the  climate    is  delightful, 
the  thermometer  only  ranging  seven- 
teen degrees  in  three  years.    Evety- 
thing  is  most  attractive,  with   the 
usual  exception,  '  only  man  is  vile ;  * 
and  very  vile  he  proved  here. 

However,  when  the  vessel  anchored, 
the  king  came  on  board,  welcomed 
the  strangers,  and  said  it  would  he 
'good  for  them  to  stop.'  So  they 
disembarked  and  discovered  a  popu- 
lation of  about  five  thousand,  whose 
leaf  huts  were  hidden  among  the 
overhanging  forests.  Here  Messrs. 
Sturges  and  Gulick,  Kaakaula  aod 
their  wives,  b^gan  to  work,  while 
Mr.  Snow  and  Opunui  settled  on 
Kusaie,  where  the  population,  num- 
bering about  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  proved  singularly  attrac- 
tive. Strange  to  say,  polygamy  was 
unknown,  and  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  drinks  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  new  comers  and  their 
message  were  alike  kindly  received : 
and  no  distractions  from  the  outer 
world  came  to  interfere  with  their 
work.  So  isolated  is  the  isle,  that 
two  years  elapsed  ere  a  letter  reached 
them  from  America. 
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The  good  seed  took  root  quickly ; 
but  no  care  could  check  the  strange, 
sad  mortality  among  the  people.  In 
1 869  the  report  from  Kusaie  stated 
the  population  to  he  only  six  hundred 
natives,  and  not  one  white  man 
(Mr.  Snow  having  gone  to  a  new 
post).  But  a  native  pastor  was  in 
charge  of  the  isle,  and  the  people  had 
built  for  themselves  four  churches, 
in  inrhich  they  regularly  assembled 
for  worship ;  in  each  case  conducted 
by  an  ordained  native  minister. 

The  work  at  Ponape  proved  more 
ditiicult.  In  the  first  six  months 
fifteen  vessels  called ;  and  though  in 
most  cases  the  captains  proved 
friendly,  some  were  the  reverse,  and 
made  considerable  trouble,  while  the 
influence  of  the  sailors  was,  as 
usual,  most  pernicious.  One  of 
these  vessels  brought  the  small-pox, 
which  carried  off  a  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  produced  a 
j^eneral  recklessness  and  bitterness 
of  feeling.  Wicked  foreigners  who 
had  settled  on  the  isle,  told  the 
natives  that  the  Missionaries  had 
introduced  and  were  spreading  the 
disease.  Hostilities  arose  among 
the  tribes,  robberies  and  murders. 
Mr.  Sturge's  house  was  burnt,  and  he 
and  his  family  dnven  into  the  woods. 
Still  the  Mission  party  toiled  in 
hope.  In  four  years'  time  they  had 
printed  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
axid  hymns  in  the  native  tongue, 
and  assembling  the  people  in  schools, 
persujvded  them  to  learn.  After 
eight  years  they  had  the  joy  of 
securing  three  converts,  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  eight  more. 
Persecution  ensued,  with  the  usual 
result  of  an  increase  of  converts. 
At  length  a  little  chapel  was  built 
in  the  mountains  ;  others  followed  ; 
the  king,after  longvibrating  between 
/rood  and  evil,  now  professed  him- 
self a  Christian.  In  18G7  religious 
services  were  held  regularly  at 
twelve  principal  places;  the  Chiurch 
numbered  a  hundred  and  sixty  com- 


municants, and  many  were  waiting 
to  be  admitted  to  baptism. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hawaiian  Mission 
extended  its  operations  to  other 
groups.  In  1857  a  vessel  was  sent 
from  America  for  this  especial  ser- 
vice. She  was  called  The  Morning 
Star,  and  was  emphatically  The 
Children's  Ship,  built  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  New  England  Sun- 
day-schools. She  brought  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  Kanakaole  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  Pierson  and  Mr. 
Doane  and  their  wives  had  preceded 
them,  accompanied  by  Hawaiian 
teachers.  Their  object  was  to 
establish  Missions  on  the  Gilbert 
group  and  the  Marshall  Isles — 
miserable,  low  coral  isles,  scarcely 
raised  above  the  water-level.  The 
Gilbert  Isles  lie  on  the  Equator, 
which  implies  a  climate  almost  un- 
endurable to  a  white  man.  One 
language,  greatly  resembling  that  of 
Hawaii,  is  spoken  throughout  the 
group  by  a  population  of  about 
forty  thousand.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  field  in  which  the  Hawaiian 
teachers  would  work  at  considerable 
advantage. 

But  there  were  many  hardships 
to  face,  chiefly  the  scarcity  of  food. 
The  only  vegetable  cultivated  is  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  taro,  and  the 
staple  of  life  is  the  cocoa-nut,  eked 
out  with  coarse  flour,  like  sawdust, 
prepared  from  the  woody  fruit  of 
the  pandanus,  or  screw-pine.  Fish 
is  to  be  had,  but  there  ia  no  wood 
for  fuel,  so  it  must  be  eaten  raw. 
The  cocoa-palm  furnu^lies  meat  and 
drink;  but  it  makes  a  dull  meal, 
even  when  its  unwilling  sap  has 
been  tormented  into  yielding  mo- 
lasses and  rum.  In  these  isles  it 
furnishes  the  only  timber  for  house- 
building, while  its  leaves  supply 
thatch,  clothing,  mats  and  cords. 
A  very  narrow  girdle  for  men,  and 
a  mat  for  women,  is  the  approved 
dress,  supplemented  by  very  elabo- 
rate  tattooing.       The    people    are 
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polygamists ;  and  their  religion  is  a 
vague  spiritrworship,  without  priest, 
idol,  or  temple. 

In  these  isles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, with  several  Hawaiian  assist- 
ants, have  toiled  for  many  years,  and 
still  account  it  to  be  but  seed-time. 
Up  to  the  year  1870,  they  could  only 
count  fifty  hopeful  converts.  But 
much  preparatory  work  has  been 
done  at  the  Apaiang  printing-press, 
where  all  the  translations  made  for 
the  use  of  this  Micronesian  Mission 
are  printed. 

The  Marshall  Isles  produce  bread- 
fruit and  bananas.  At  the  time 
when  the  Mission  was  commenced, 
the  population  was  estimated  at 
twelve  thousand,  speaking  several 
different  dialects,  very  unlike  Ha- 
waiiap..  The  people  bore  a  cha- 
racter for  extreme  ferocity,  which 
caused  the  isles  to  be  shunned  by 
foreign  vessels.  This  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries was  a  strong  point  of  ad- 
vantage in  beginning  work,  though 
the  alleged  ferocity  was  a  drawback. 
The  latter  was  most  strangely  and 
providentially  overcome. 

As  T/te  MomiTtg  Star  set  sail  for 
this  group,  the  party  were  warned, 
by  old  sea-captains,  of  the  dangers 
they  were  about  to  incur;  and  as 
theyneared  Ebon  Isle,  the  captain 
put  up  his  boarding-nettings,  sta- 
tioned his  men  fore  and  aft,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  issue.  Fifteen 
canoes  came  out  to  meet  the  vessel, 
all  crowded  with  men.  In  the 
prow  of  the  foremost  stood  a  power- 
ful savage,  with  huge  rings  in  his 
ears,  and  his  head  wreathed  with 
flowers.  As  the  canoes  drew  near, 
Dr.  Pierson  called  to  the  people  in 
their  own  language,  and  in  another 
moment  he  and  their  leader  recog- 
nised one  another  as  old  friends; 
and  the  savage  sprang  on  board 
shouting,  *  Doctor !  Doctor ! '  in  ecsta- 
tic  delight.     The  news  flew  along 


the  canoes,  and  the  joyous  shout  was 
reechoed  by  all.  The  wondering 
captain  learnt  that  in  the  previous 
year  five  canoes,  having  ninety  men 
on  board,  had  been  driven  bya  ton- 
pest  from  the  Marshall  Isles,  and 
after  fifteen  days  at  sea,  reached 
Kusaie,  where,  according  to  the  laws 
of  savages,  small  hospitality  would 
have  awaited  them,  had  not  the  Mis- 
sionaries rescued  them,  given  them 
food  and  medicine,  and  shown  them 
great  kindness. 

When  the  favouring  monsoon  set 
in,  they  returned  in  safety  to  their 
own  homes,  where  now  they  in 
their  turn  welcomed  the  Mission 
party ;  and  when  theee  returned  a 
few  days  later,  to  disembark,  they 
were  received  by  crowds  shouting, 
singing,  and  dancing  for  joy,  and 
the  king's  sister,  a  venerable 
chiefess,  came  out,  and  taking  Dr. 
Pierson  by  both  hands,  led  him  to 
her  house  with  all  possible  honour. 
Thus  was  the  way  made  smooth  for 
beginning  the  Mission-work  among 
a  race  of  reputed  cannibals. 

Though  progress  has  not  been 
very  rapid,  it  has  been  steady,  and 
in  1870,  Christianity  was  considered 
to  have  fairly  taken  root. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
work  of  the  Hawaiian  Mission  has 
been  in  the  Marquesan  Isles,*  from 
which  in  1797  the  London  Mission 
were  so  quickly  driven  by  the 
exceeding  fierceness  of  the  cannibal 
inhabitants,  and  where  the  American 
Mission  proved  equally  unsuccessful 
in  1833. 

But  in  1853  a  Marquesan  chief 
came  to  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and 
requested  that  teachers  should  be 
sent  to  his  people.  Mr.  Bicknell, 
an  EngUsh  layman,  agreed  to  return 
with  him,  accompanied  by  four 
Hawaiian  teachers  and  their  wives. 

It  was  found  that  the  jealous 
policy  of  France,  which  made  the 


*  See  .4  La4]/'s  CruUe  in  a  French  Man-of-War.    By  C.  F.  Gordon-Camminfir,  Vol. 
XL,  p.  106-125.  ^ 


Christmas, — Oennesaret. 
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position  of  foreign  MisfiionarieB 
untenable,  was  less  inimical  to  the 
Hawaiian  teachers;  so,  notwith- 
standingthe  opposition  of  the  Eoman 
(.*atholic  priests,  who  endeavoured  to 
have  them  sent  away,  their  number 
was  shortly  increased,  and  in  1864 
there  were  eighteen  male  and  female 


Hawaiian  teachers  in  the  Marquesas ; 
and  so  bravely  have  they  stood  by 
their  colours  (enduring  all  manner 
of  hardships  and  trials  at  the  hands 
of  white  men  and  brown),  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  now  fairly 
established  in  the  Marquesas.^ 


CHRISTMAS. 


TiiK  joy  of  Christmas  morn  will  never 
fade. 

Though  ages  roll  along,  though  kingdoms 
rise 

And  fall,  though  knowledge  grow  apace, 

And  though  the  iceptic,  wise  in  self- 
conceit. 

Declare  the  angcl*>8tory  but  a  myth ; 

The  truth,  the  glad,  strong  truth,  will  hold 
its  way. 

Supreme,  majestic  as  the  sun  in  heaven. 

Kach  year,  as  Yule  comes  round,  the 
clear  sweet  tones 

Of  angel-voices  echo  in  our  ears, 

Telling  of  greatest  gladness,  greatest 
good,— 

A  Savioar  born  ! 


O   glorious    Christmas-tide !    We  thank 

thee.  Lord, 
The  while  we  sorrow  for  the  sin  which 

made 
The  Life  thus  joined  with  ours  a  life  of 

woe. 
Help  us,  O  Lord  I  throughout  the  hallowed 

year 
To  hold  the  Christmas  joy  within   our 

hearts. 
0  keep  us  free  and  pure  by  thought  of 

Thee, 
And  that  high  destiny  which  may  be  ours; 
Since  Thou  has  deigned  to  be  our  Brother- 
Friend, 
Part  of  ourselves,  while  we  have  part  in 

Thee. 

Mary. 


OENNESARET. 


Tints  lingering  where  the  sun  was  set 

Had  faded  from  the  sky, 
And  mirrored  in  Gennesaret 

Gleamed  bright'ning  stars  on  high ; 
Peace  reigned  around,  the  soft  winds 
moan. 

Sad  sighing  o'er  the  lake. 
And  plash  of  oar  were  heard  ak>ne 

The  dreamy  calm  to  break. 

A   boat  stole  from  the  rock-screen>ctl 
shore 

Into  the  moonlight  pale, 
And  fishers  silent  dipt  the  oar, 

Or  spread  the  listless  sail ; 
And  oft  a  gaze  devout  they  bent 

\Vhere,  fanned  by  whispering  wind*,. 
One  with  the  long  day's  labour  spent, 

In  weariness  reclined. 

The  Master  sleeps,  His  sorrows  now 

Foigot  in  transient  rest, 
A  moment  hushed  the  throbbing  brow^ 

And  soothed  the  burdened  breast ; 
It  may  be  through  yon  starry  dome 

His  soul,  in  vision  bright, 
Has  soared  on  joyous  pinion  Home» 

^His  Father's  home  of  light  t 


While  thus  they  pensive  vigils  kept, 

Dark  clouds  the  heavens  o'ercast, 
And  sudden  from  the  mountain  swept 

A  storm-portending  blast : 
Now,  shrieking  as  a  spirit  cursed. 

Loosed  from  hell's  dun^i^eons  dark, 
The  unrestrained  tempest  burst 

Upon  the  sacred  barque.  * 

'Neath   pouring    skies    that    blackly 
frowned, 

With  shivered  mast  she  sped, 
High  threatening  billows  leapt  around, 

And  thunder  crashed  o'erhead ; 
Then  rose  a  cry  of  wild  despair 

Above  the  surging  wave— 
'  O  Thou  that  sleepest,  hear  our  prayer. 

Thy  helpless  children  save  ! ' 

Kesponsive  to  the  voice  of  woe, 

Uprose  the  Saviour's  form ; 
He  stands,  revealed  in  lightning's  glow, 

Majestic  in  the  storm. 
'  Be  still  I '  He  speaks,  and  at  His  word 

lie-echoing  thunders  cease, 
And  o'er  the  crouching  waves  unstirred. 

Sweet  zephyrs  murmur  •  Peace  !  * 

Horace  D.  Woolley. 


•  For  full  particulars  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  their  Volcanoes  and  the  Story  of  the 
Mission,  see  Fire  Fountaiju,  C.  ^\  Gordon-CumoMng.  26#.  Illustrated.  London  ; 
Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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THE  OENERA.L  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

OF  CANADA. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  BARRASS,  M.A. 


The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
has  only  existed  in  its  present  form 
since  1874.  Prior  to  that  time  there 
were  two  Conferences  known  as 
Wesleyan  and  one  as  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion.  These  three, 
however,  happily  became  one,  and 
the  one  was  divided  into  six  annual 
and  one  General  Conference;  the 
former  altogether  confined  to  routine 
business,  the  latter  is  the  only 
Legislative  Body,  and  is  constituted 
of  an  equal  number  of  Ministers  and 
Laymen.  Hopes  are  entertained 
that  before  long  other  branches  of 
the  Methodist  family  will  amalga- 
mate with  this,  which  would  be  a 
grand  consummation,  as  thereby 
Methodism  would  be  more  potent 
for  good,  not  only  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  but  also  in  the  '  regions 
beyond.' 

The  Conference  of  this  year  was 
the  third  Quadrennial  Conference 
which  has  been  held.  The  two 
former  met  in  Toronto  and  Montreal 
respectively;  this  year  Hamilton 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
Hamilton  is  about  forty-five  miles 
from  Toronto,  and  easily  accessible 
both  by  land  and  water.  It  has 
increased  very  rapidly  of  late  years. 
Not  a  few  of  its  citizens  are  mer- 
chant princes.  Qreat  enterprises  are 
undertaken,  and  a  stranger  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  '  go-aheadativeness ' 
is  the  characteristic  of  its  people 
generally.  Almost  every  nationality 
is  represented  there,  though  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  American  and  German 
largely  preponderate. 

Methodism  has  long  held  an  im- 
portant position  in  this  city.  The 
first  preaching-place  was  the  house 
of  a  German  who  had  been  convert- 
ed at  Niagara,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  first 
church  WIS  built  in  lft22,  the  site  of 


which  is  now  occupied  by  a  moiv 
elegant  structure.  Methodism  now 
occupies  a  prominent  position  araonp 
the  churches  of  Hamilton.  It  ha? 
six  places  of  worship,  most  of  which 
are  elegant  and  commodious  stme- 
tures.  There  are  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  nine  Church-members 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  an<l 
six  Sabbath-school  scholars. 

Some  of  the  Methodists  of  Hamil- 
ton have  been  among  the  most 
munificent  in  the  Dominion.  The 
late  Edward  Jackson,  Esq.,  and  \n> 
sainted  wife,  built  the  Jackson  Hall 
and  endowed  a  Theological  Chair 
in  connection  with  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Cobourg ;  and  only  last  year. 
Dennis  Moore,  Esq.,  a  former 
apprentice  of  Mr.  Jackson,  endowed 
another  Chair  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity. Largely  by  the  liberality  of  the 
sainted  Jacksons,  the  Ladies'  College 
was  established  in  Hamilton,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario :  its  career 
has  been  eminently  successful. 

Hamilton  was  therefore  a  suitable 
place  for  the  third  Quadrennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  to 
meet  in.  The  number  of  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  was  limited  to  one 
hundred  each ;  there  are  more  than 
one  thousand  Ministers  in  the 
various  Conferences.  Among  the 
lay  delegates  were  to  be  found  vanon> 
classes  of  society — ^the  bronzed  son 
of  toil,  with  his  shrewd  common- 
sense,  strongly  expressed  in  plain 
and  homely  words ;  the  accomplishe^l 
judge,  sheriff,  and  lawyer,  giving 
with  keen  insight  their  judgments 
on  knotty  constitutional  questions  : 
the  successful  merchant,  who  has 
left  his  invoices  and  bills  of  lading ; 
the  skilled  physician,  and  the  learneil 
professor  or  collie  president;  and 
among  the  number  are  some  half- 
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dozen  who  have  the  affix  '  Honour- 
able '  to  their  name,  one  of  whom  is 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Government.  So  it  will  he  seen 
how  that  Methodism  utilizes  aU 
kinds  of  talent 

Many  of  the  laity  take  their  full 
share  in  the  husiness  that  comes  he- 
fore  them,  and  a  good  position  in  the 
discussions,  for  which  their  parlia- 
mentary experience  has  so  eminently 
qualified  them;  and  they  are  even 
more  conservatiye  than  many  of  the 
Ministerial  representatives.  The 
laity  of  Canadian  Methodism  love 
the  old  landmarks  of  the  Church, 
and  are  ready  to  shoulder  hurdens — 
Hnandal  and  otherwise. 

The  arrangements  for  the  General 
Conference  were  never  more  com- 
plete than  on  this  occasion.  Another 
ecclesiastical  gathering  just   closed 
the  day  hef  ore  ours  met,  and  another 
waB  to  meet  a  few  days  suhsequently ; 
and  before  the  benediction  was  pro- 
no  unced,ihe  CentraLFair  commenced, 
so  that  the  hospitality  of  the  city 
was  largely  taxed.     The    beautiful 
sanctuary  in  which  the  Conference 
asaembled  was  erected  in  the  cen- 
tenary    year    of     Methodism     in 
America.     It  has  a  church  parlour, 
a   'board-room,'  and  various  Class- 
rooms, all  of  which  were  utilized  by 
the  several  Committees.     There  was 
a  line  of  telegraph  and  a  telephone 
in  an  adjoining  room.     The  outside 
world  took  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Conference.     The  daily 
papers  of  Hamilton  and  Toronto  had 
their  reporters  present ;  and  on  no 
former  occasion  were  bettei*  reports 
of  the  proceediugs  published. 

The  Rev.  George  Douglas,  LL.D., 
President  for  the  past  four  years, 
occupied  the  chair  until  his  successor 
waa  appointed;  but  he  did  not 
deliver  any  formal  address  giving  a 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  during  his  incumbency, 
illness  rendering  this  duty  imprac- 
ticable.     Dr.    Douglas,    when    a 


Missionary  in  Bermuda,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  illness  from  which 
he  has  been  a  severe  sufferer 
throughout  his  subsequent  life.  He 
is  nearly  blind,  both  his  hands  are 
paralyzed ;  he  has  scarcely  any  use 
of  his  limbs;  and  yet  his  mental 
faculties  retain  all  their  pristine 
energy,  so  that  when  he  can  stand 
in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  or 
the  floor  of  the  Conference,  the  first 
sentence  of  his  grand,  ringing  voice 
awakens  the  deepest  interest,  and  he 
is  heard  with  breathless  attention 
until  he  resumes  his  seat.  He  is 
greatly  beloved  by  all  classes. 

Considerable  interest  was  felt  in 
the  election  of  the  Conference  officers. 
After  balloting  five  times,  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Dwight  Rice,  D.D.,waselect- 
ed  to  the  Presidency.  When  the  old 
Canada  Conference  met  for  the  last 
time,  it  was  in  this  Centenary  Church, 
and  Dr.  Rice  was  President.  At 
that  time  the  union  of  three  Metho- 
dist Bodies  was  effected;  and  now, 
when  Dr.  Rice  is  again  in  the  Chair, 
there  is  every  probability  that  a 
further  union  of  the  Methodism  of 
Canada  will  be  effected.  He  has 
done  good  service  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  has  occupied  some  of 
the  most  important  positions  in 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  during  the  years  of 
his  Presidency,  when  he  is  to  travel 
at  large,  he  may  witness  a  grand  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  God. 

The  Rev.  i.  A.  Williams,  D.D., 
was  elected  Vice-President,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D.,  was  re- 
elected Secretary. 

The  Nominating  Committee  was 
appointed  at  an  early  session ;  and 
during  the  Conference  at  least 
twenty-five  other  Committees  were 
designated  for  facilitating  the  busi- 
ness of  Conferenca  Memorials, 
special  resolutions,  and  notices  of 
motion,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
hundred,  were  presented  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  Conference. 
80 
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Several  fmternal  delegates  and 
vui  tors  were  presented  during  theCon- 
ferenoe.  It  was  a  matter  c>f  universal 
regret  that  there  was  no  delegate  from 
the  Parent  Body  in  England.  At 
the  former  (General  Conferences,  the 
Revs.  Q(7rvase  Smith,  D.D.,  and 
Samuel  Coley,  were  with  us.  From 
both  sections  of  the  great  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
StateSjRepresentatives  were  present ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Studley  from  the  North, 
and  Bishop  McTyiere  from  the 
South.  The  latter  gentleman,  it 
will  be  remembered,  attended  the 
(Ecumenical  Conference  in  London. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Stone  represented  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada,  and  the  Bev.  T.  Griffith 
and  J.  C.  Antliff,  B.D.,  MA.,  bore 
the  Christian  greetings  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  A  fraternal 
letter  was  received  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist  Church  in  Australasia. 

The  General  Conference  not  only 
responded  to  all  those  Churches  by 
letter,  but  also  appointed  the  follow- 
ing delegates  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ences above  named :  The  Rev.  S. 
D.  Rice,  D.D.,  President,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  England;  Rev. 
Dr.  Nelles,  the  Metho£st  Episcopal 
Church,  United  States;  the  Rev. 
W.  Briggs,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Wake- 
iield,the  Methpdist  Episcopal  Church, 
Canada;  the  Rev.  J.  Shaw,  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church;  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Hansford,  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Bishop 
Carman  and  the  Rev.  T.  Lounsbury, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Oanada;*the  Revs.  F.  W.  Briggs,M.  A., 
England;  H.  Pickard,  D.D.,  New 
Brunswick;  W.  Gather,  Ireland; 
and  J.  C.  Richardson,  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary, the  Bahamas.  A  memorable 
incident  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Cather.     The  Rev.  R.  Boyle,  of  the 


Primitive  Methodist  Church,  came 
to  the  platform,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face,  said  that 
near  fifty  years  ago  he  was  cx>nverted 
from  Popery  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Cather,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  more  than  forty  years  until 
that  moment^  when  he  grasped  him 
by  the  hands,  and  told  him  how 
that  he  had  cadled  one  of  his  boys 
by  the  name  of  *  William  Gather.' 
Both  Ministers  were  deeply  aflected. 

Probably  the  most  important 
Committee  in  connection  with  the 
Conference,  was  that  to  which  the 
subject  of  Union  was  referred.  For 
several  weeks  past  the  atmosphere 
had  been  filled  with  union  sentiment. 
A  periodical  had  been  published  for 
the  puzposeof  promoting  this  object. 
All  branches  of  the  Great  Methodist 
family  at  their  respective  Confer- 
ences had  affirmed  flie  principle  of 
union,  and  had  appointed  com- 
mittees to  confer  together  on  the 
subject.  The  joint  Conmiittees  met 
in  Hamilton  during  the  second  week 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee,  intix)duced  to  the  Conference 
the  sixty-two  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Primitive  Methodist, 
and  Bible  Christian  Churches. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  pre- 
sent writer  to  attend  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  joint  Committee, 
and  to  witness  the  brotherly  feeling 
that  prevailed.  All  appeared  to  be 
resolved  to  do  their  utmost  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  had 
called  them  together.  A  matter  of 
so  grave  importance  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated; but  seeing  that  lay  dele- 
gation in  the  Annual  Conferences 
and  an  Itinerant  General  Superin- 
tendency  are  the  only  subjects  on 
which  there  was  any  difiference  of 
opinion,  and  seeing  that  the  General 
Conference  has  conceded  both  those 
principles,  there  seems  to  be 
every  probability  that  at  an  early 
day  there  will  be  a  union  of  the 
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forces  of  Methodism  in  Canada. 
The  joint  CommitteeB  are  to  meet 
again,  to  see  if  they  can  agree  in  re- 
spect to  details,  and  if  so,  t£e  basis  of 
union  as  agreed  upon  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  Quarterly 
Official  Meetings,  and  thence  to  the 
Conferences ;  and  if  approved,  then 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Ch^neral 
Conference  is  to  be  called  for  Uie 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  Union. 
No  department  of  Church-work 
gave  more  satisfaction  in  the  review 
than  the  Book-Eoom  and  publishing 
interests.  The  reports  of  the  houses 
in  Toronto  and  Halifax  were  most 
cordially  received.  Of  the  former 
it  may  truly  be  said  there  is  pros- 
perity in  every  department.  The 
eight  periodicals  have  all  had  an 
increased  circulation,  so  that  the 
number  of  pages  printed  per  day 
amount  to  43,482| ;  while  for  books 
the  number  was  106,871^,  making 
150,354  pages  of  printed  matter 
issued  by  the  house  during  every 
working  day  in  the  post  four  years. 
Well  may  it  be  said,  *  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  continuous 
stream  of  religious  literature  is 
beyond  calculation.' 

The  Book-Eoom  at  Halifax  has 
had  to  labour  under  many  dis- 
advantages, but  the  location  is  now 
changed,  and  the  receipts  are  largely 
in  excess  of  the  former  quadrennial. 
The  assets  largely  exceed  the  liabili- 
ties. The  circulation  of  the  Wedeya^ 
is  increasing. 

The  election  of  the  Book-Stewards 
and  Editors  is  necessarily  an  inter- 
esting part  of  Conference  proceed- 
ing's. On  this  occasion  both  Book- 
S  to  wards  were  elected  by  acclam  ation. 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  D.D.,  was 
re-elected  editor  of  the  Christian 
Guardian;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  With- 
row,  D.D.,  was  re-elected  editor  of 
the  Methodist  Magazine  and  Sunday 
School  publications ;  the  Rev.  T.  W, 
Smith,  of  the  Wesleya/n,  was  elected 
by    acclamation.     Dr.   Dewart  has 
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held  the  office  of  editor  of  the 
Christian  Guardian  fourteen  yearn, 
a  much  longer  term  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  now  enters 
upon  another  quadrennial.  Dr. 
Withrow  also  enters  upon  another 
quadrennial.  The  Magazine  is  in- 
creasing in  favour,  and  gives  assur- 
ance of  being  a  permanent  periodical 
in  the  Church.  All  who  have  had 
experience  with  similar  periodicals 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
them  a  success.  The  Rev.  T. 
Watson  Smith  is  the  historian  of 
Methodism  in  Eastern  British 
America,  and  in  entering  upon  the 
quadrennium  as  editor  of  the  Wes- 
ley an^  he  has  the  prospect  of  making 
his  weekly  sheet  a  great  power  in 
the  Church. 

There  are  two  funds  in  Canada 
for  the  benefit  of  Superannuated 
Ministers:  one  called  the  Super- 
numerary, and  the  other  the  Super- 
annualed  Ministers'  Fund.  The 
former  is  connected  with  the  Con- 
ferences in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Newfoundland,  and  the  latter 
with  the  Western  Conferences.  The 
tirst-named  is  in  the  better  financial 
condition:  for  twenty-five  years  it 
has  met  all  its  claims,  giving  each 
annuitant  ten  dollars  per  year  for 
every  year  of  effective  labour.  The 
amount  of  the  Ministers'  subscrip- 
tions is  ten  dollars  a  year. 

For  some  years  past,  the  Super- 
annuated Ministers  and  widows  in 
the  Western  Conferences  have  not 
received  their  claims byabout  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  assessment  should  be  made  pro 
raid  on  the  income  of  all  Circuits 
to  meet  the  deficiency  which  would 
exist  after  all  the  available  income 
had  been  received.  The  Ministers' 
subscriptions  are  also  to  be  increased 
to  twelve  dollars  a  year,  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  allowance  to 
claimants  was  adopted.  The  highest 
scale  of  payment  in  future  is  only 
to  be  ten  dollars  per  year  for  each 
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year  of  their  respective  husbands' 
effective  labour.  No  member  can 
become  a  permanent  claimant  who 
has  renderod  less  than  twenty  years' 
effective  service  ;  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  will  be  no  need  of  further 
diminution  of  the  small  claims  paid 
to  annuitants.  The  Rev.  E.  Morrow, 
M.A.,  in  addition  to  other  liberal 
gifts  to  various  Church  funds,  has 
bequeathed  five  thousand  dollars  to 
this  fund.  May  others  be  inspired  by 
his  noble  example. 

We  have  educational  institutions 
at  Cobourg,  Montreal,  Sackville, 
and  Stanst^  ;  besides  Ladies'  Col- 
leges at  Hamilton  and  Whitby; 
there  ckre  also  Ladies'  Departments  at 
Sackville  and  Stanstead.  The  Col- 
leges at  Cobourg  and  Sackville  can 
confer  degrees  as  Universities.  The 
reports  presented  from  all  those 
institutions  were  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  gratifying.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the 
number  who  have  graduated,  is  far 
in  excess  of  all  former  periods.  The 
graduates  are  filling  honourable 
positions  in  all  the  professions,  both 
in  the  Dominion  and  elsewhere. 
While  the  General  Conference  was 
in  session,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Gilchrist  Scholarship  for 
1882  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Tweedie,  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Allison,  Sackville.  The  scholarship 
gives  the  holder  one  hundred  poundiJs 
annually  for  three  years,  conditional 
on  taking  a  degree  at  the  University 
of  London  or  Edinburgh. 

The  endowment  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity is  being  increased.  The 
Ryerson  Chair  has  received  promises 
which  exceed  21,000  dollars.  John 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  has  promised 
10,000  dollars  towards  the  endow- 
ment of  200,000  dollars.  In  Mont- 
real, buildings  for  College  purposes 
are  being  erected,  to  cost  31,000 
dollars,  every  cent  of  which  is  sub- 
scribed, while  there  is  an  endowment 
also  of  33,000  dollars.  At  SackviUe 


recently  a  conflagration  destroyed 
the  Male  Academy;  but  nothing 
dii^irited,  the  friends  are  rebuilding, 
and  have  also  secured  an  endowment 
of  50,000  dollars.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  Ladies'  Colleges, 
so  far,  are  less  encumbered  than  the 
others.  That  in  Hamilton  is  free 
from  debt;  twelve  hundred  young 
ladies  have  been  residents  there,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  whom 
have  received  diplomas.  The  Ladies' 
Department  at  Sackville  has  a  sur- 
plus of  1,000  dollars;  and  as  this  is 
the  centenary  year  of  Methodism  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  friends  intend 
to  establish  aChair  in  the  Theological 
department,  to  bear  the  honoured 
name  of  John  Blacky  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Methodism  there. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  always 
been  Missionary  in  its  character,  and 
the  section  of  the  Church  in  Canada 
has  ever  been  true  to  its  origin. 
Four  years  ago  the  Missionary 
Society  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  which  has  now  been  happily 
liquidated,  and  a  gratifying  increase 
of  income  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  work  is 
extending  so  rapidly  in  the  North- 
West,  tluUi  a  new  Conferenoe  has 
been  formed,  to  be  known  as  the 
Manitoba  and  North-Westem  Con- 
ference; the  Bev.  €^rge  Young, 
D.D.,  has  been  appointed  General 
Superintendent  of  Missions,  and  the 
first  President  of  the  said  Confer- 
ence. Dr.  Young  was  the  founder 
of  Methodism  in  Winnipeg,  then 
a  small  hamlet,  and  now  a  flou- 
rishing city.  He  also  established 
Methodism  in  the  town  of  Emerson, 
which  is  now  the  head  of  a  District. 
When  he  went  to  Manitoba,  there 
were  but  five  Missionaries,  now 
there  are  nearly  fifty,  and  at  least 
twelve  others  are  to  be  sent — all 
this  accomplished  in  fourteen  years ! 

The  numerical  increase  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  has  not  been 
so  great  as  was  anticipated.    The. 
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tide  of  emigration  to  the  prairie 
Province,  Manitoba,  has  been  very 
great,  and  no  doubt  hundreds  have 
thus  been  lost  from  the  Church 
records;  hundreds  of  others  have 
died;  still  there  is  a  net  increase  of 
nearly  three  thousand.  The  reports 
in  the  Sunday-school  department 
exhibit  an  advance  all  along  the 
line ;  but  owing  to  the  defective 
manner  in  which  one  Conference 
had  made  its  returns,  the  true 
statistics  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
published. 

ft*om  intimations  that  had  been 
given,  it  was  anticipated  that 
numerous  changes  would  be  made 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  but 
though  an  important  Committee 
held  several  meetings,  and  examined 
every  part  of  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
but  few  changes  were  made.  Some 
were  desirous  that  there  should  be 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  a 
Minister's  stay  on  a  Circuit  from 
three  to  five  years,  but  the  Con- 
ference decided  'No  change.'    The 


law  has  hitherto  been  that  a  Minis- 
ter might  return  to  a  Circuit  after 
three  years'  absence,  but  now  six 
years'  must  expire  before  a  return. 
Some  also  wanted  attendance  at  the 
Class-meeting  to  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship, but  again  the  Conference 
determined  *  No  change.' 

The  first  religious  services  includ- 
ed a  sermon  by  the  Vice-President, 
followed  by  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  The  sermons  on 
two  Sabbatl]^  by  the  Representatives 
from  the  United  States  were  fine 
specimens  of  evangelical  preaching ; 
and  the  public  meetings  held  on 
behalf  of  Education,  Temperance  and 
Missions  were  most  enthusiastic. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  absent 
were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Ryerson  and  Dr. 
Green,  who  had  been  the  two  oldest 
Ministers  in  Canada.  The  General 
Conference  of  1882  has,  it  is  be- 
lieved, given  an  impetus  to  Metho- 
dism in  Canada. 


THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HU  fCHEON.  M.A. 


Egypt  !  The  very  word  possesses 
a  magic  spell.  Colonized  about 
2188  B.C.,  it  rose  to  the  highest 
civilization  and  the  greatest  dignity 
among  the  ancient  empires  of  the 
world.  It  became  the  source  of 
knowledge,  of  literature,  of  science, 
of  art,  and  of  enterprise  to  Europe 
for  ages.  The  great  Pharaohs  stand 
oat  as  colossal  figures  in  the  dim 
past ;  their  mighty  dymusties  fill  up 
the  kingly  records  of  many  centuries; 
and  the  vast  Pyramids,  the  most 
permanent  works  of  mak,  have 
looked  down  upon  the  ruins  of 
successive  kingdoms. 

Egypt  in  Bible  story  occupies  a 
place  next  in  importance  to  the 
Holy  Land  itself.     'The  house  of 


bondage '  will  always  be  the  chosen 
type  of  the  sinner's  condition.  The 
grand  old  Nile  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  beautiful  foundling  boy, 
cast  upon  its  waters,  who  became  the 
greatest  man  —  except  the  God- 
man — the  world  ever  saw. 

Egypt  became  a  slave  kingdom 
under  the  Mamelukes  in  1250  a.d.  ; 
for  thiee  centuries  it  was  a  scene  of 
strife,  confusion  and  blood ;  and  was 
in  1517  conquered  by  Selim  I., 
and  made  a  dependency  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  which  it  has  been 
ever  since. 

Egypt  has  lately  attracted  the  eye 
and  attention  of  the  world,  and  has 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole 
British    empire.      Alexandria    has 
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undergone  another  of  its  many  con- 
flagrations; and  the  real  spirit  of 
Isl&m  and  the  character  of  the 
Bedouin  have  once  more  heen  illus- 
trated. The  English  army  and 
navy  have  just  crushed  a  formidable 
military  rebellion  by  one  of  the  most 
wisely-planned  and  successfully- 
executed  campaigns  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  The  Khedive  is 
again  on  his  throne ;  and  Egypt  has 
begun  to  write  a  new  chapter  of  her 
history.  How  to  guide  her  to  a  new 
national  life  is  a  difficult  political 
problem;  and  how  to  lead  her  to 
Christ  will  be  a  still  more  difficult 
Christian  enterprise.  Hence  the 
*  Modern  Egyptians '  demand  our 
most  careful  study.  Mr.  Edward 
William  Lane,  by  his  faithful  and 
minute  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians, 
haslaid  travellers,  students,  historians 
aud  statesmen  under  great  obligations 
for  so  much  valuable  information. 
He  gives  us  a  peep  at  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  Mussulman 
Egyptians ;  a  digest  of  their  religion 
and  laws;  a  descriptibn  of  their 
government,  their  domestic  life,  their 
languages,  literature,  science,  super- 
stitions, modes  of  industry,  public 
amusements,  and  religious  festivals. 
He  thus  lays  before  us  a  full  view 
of  the  principles  and  customs  which 
have  moulded  their  social,  religious 
and  national  life. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  only 
permit  us  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  topics  of  interest  which 
the  'Modem  Egyptians'  present. 
Mr.  Lane  gives  the  population  at  two 
and  a  half  millions ;  but  the  census 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  makes 
it  about  four  and  a  half  millions. 
In  ancient  times  the  population  is 
said  to  have  been  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions. The  area  of  cultivation  waa 
then  much  larger  than  it  is  now. 
The  valley  through  which  the  canal 
flowed  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea  was  covered  with  fields  and  gar- 


dens; and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  came 
much  further  north  than  it  does  at 
present 

There  are  about  ten  thousand 
Turks  in  Egypt.  Since  the  Conquest 
of  Selim,  these  have  been  the  ruling 
class  in  the  country,  and  hold  the 
chief  places  of  influence  and  power. 
There  are  also  many  thousands  of 
Syrians,  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
Jews  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  is  made 
up  of  Christian  Copts  and  Moslem 
Arabs,  ^QfeUahsen,  or  peasants,  and 
townspeople.  Of  the  Copts  thrre 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  These  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Caliph 
Omar,  introduced  a  flood  of  Moslem 
Arabs ;  and  they  now  form  seven- 
eighths  of  the  entire  population.  They 
have  carried  on,  at  successive  periods, 
a  system  of  cruel  persecution  against 
the  Copts,  and  many  of  the  latter 
have  submitted  to  the  faith  of  Islam. 
Hence  the  pure  Arabs  have  inter- 
married with  the  Moslem  Copts,  and 
the  fellaheen  are  composed  of  this 
mixed  race.  The  many  ruined  con- 
vents in  different  parts  of  Egypt 
prove  that  the  Christian  Copts  were 
at  a  former  period  far  more  numer- 
ous than  at  present. 

The  Arabs  have  'changed  the 
language,  laws  and  general  manners' 
of  Egypt,  and  have  made  Cairo  tlie 
chief  seat  of  Arabian  power,  learn- 
ing and  art.  The  ancient  Coptic 
language  early  fell  into  disuse,  and 
has  been  little  spoken  for  eight 
hundred  years.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
a  dead  language,  little  known  by  the 
Copts  themselves.  True,  their 
Scriptures  are  read  and  their  prayers 
are  chanted  in  Coptic;  but  it  is  *an 
unknown  tongue.  Arabic  is  now 
the  general  language  of  Egypt 

Since  fjgypt  became  a  Turkish 
province,  it  has  never  enjoyed  a 
steady  government  Each  Pasha 
has  ruled  the  country  with  a  view 
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to  enrich  himself.     A  large  portion 
of  the  nation  has  perished,  and  the 
remainder  have  heen  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  poverty  by  cruel  oppres- 
sion.    Hence  the  condition  of  the 
*  Modern  Egyptians'  and  the  state 
of  their  industry  bear  a  sad  contrast 
to  their  former  prosperity  and  glory. 
Their    ancient     manufactures    dis- 
played a  variety,  an  elegance  and  an 
ex:qui«nte  finish  which  called  forth 
the     admiration     of    all     nations. 
jVlany    of    the    Egyptians    in    the 
times    of    Moses    lived  in    refined 
luxury.    They  were  dressed  in  fine 
linen  and  other  most  delicate  and 
costly  fabrics ;  and  many  articles  of 
their  furniture  have  served  as  the 
highest    models    for    our     modern 
saloons.     But '  how  is  the  most  fine 
gold   changed  I'     Their    pottery  is 
now    of    the    rudest    kind.     Their 
linen,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are 
coarse  and  of  the  poorest  quality. 
Their  modes  of  agriculture  are  the 
most  primitive.     Selim,  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  is  said  to  have  carried  away 
into  Turkey  the  masters  of    fifty 
manual  arts  pursued  in  Egypt,  and 
these  forms  of   industry  have  dis- 
appeared ever   sinoa      The  Koran 
has    forbidden    all    sculpture    and 
painting,   and    destroyed   the  very 
taste  for  the  fine  arts.     Gk)d  is  as 
munificent  in  His  gifts  as  ever ;  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta  are 
capable  of  as  high  cultivation  as  in 
days  of  yore ;  the  Nile  still  bears  on 
her    bosom    the     fertilizing    floods 
which  fed  the  millions  and  enriched 
the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and  the 
same  wheat,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  flax 
and    indigo    which  nourished    and 
adorned  imperial  Home,  may  yet  be 
produced.     Why,  then,  this  melan- 
choly    contrast     and     aggravated 
poverty  ?    The  two  chief  causes  are, 
a  false  religion  and  a  corrupt,  op- 
pressive and  unjust  government. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  St,  Mark,  and  for  a  time 
it  spread  rapidly  over  the  country ; 


but  Alexandria  became  at  an  early 
period  the  centre  of  many  forms 
of  anti-Christian  error;  and  the 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Christians 
became  corrupted  by  the  Jacobite 
heresy.  Hence  the  Coptic  Church 
has  departed  as  far  from  orthodox 
Christianity  as  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  They  celebrate  baptism, 
circumcision,  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  long  fasts  like  the  Moslem. 
Their  worship,  we  have  seen,  is  con- 
ducted principally  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage. They  are  governed  by  a 
Patriarch,  who  is  chosen  from  the 
unmarried  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Anthony  in  the  Eastern  Desert 
of  Egypt  They  have  also  the 
orders  of  Bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  monks.  Their  religion  has 
degenerated  into  superstition,  Phari- 
saism and  Ritualism;  and  their 
priesthood  has  become  like  that  of 
Rome.  The  Copts,  a  despised  and 
persecuted  people,  are  bigoted,  sullen 
in  temper,  intensely  exclusive,  cring- 
ing, ignorant,  deceitful,  and  very 
sensual.  They  possess  no  elements 
of  quickening,  healing,  and  new 
national  life  for  Egypt. 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  is  Isldm.  The  Moslem  of 
Cairo  and  Arabia  are  Sheeahs ;  and 
they  consider  that  they  possess  the 
purest  form  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  as  well  as  enjoy  the  nearest  na- 
tional relations  to  their  great  prophet. 
The  Arabs  have  many  noble  quali- 
ties of  character,  and  high  mental 
abilities,  such  as  grasp  of  mind, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  ready 
wit,  and  amazing  powers  of  memory. 
During  the  golden  days  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  many  of  the 
Arab  writers  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  poetry,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
astronomy  and  other  sciences.  The 
Arabian  architecture  reached  a 
high  perfection.  The  Taj-Mahal 
at  Agra,  and  many  of  the  mosques 
and  mausoleums  of  India,  and  some 
of  the  mosques,  houses  and  palaces 
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of  Cairo,  are  exquisite  in  style  and 
beauty.  The  Arabs,  too,  are  affiible, 
cheerful,  temperate,  given  to  hoe^i- 
tality,  and  very  independent. 

The  great  doctrines  of  Isl&m  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitula- 
tion here.  They  believe  in  a  hell, 
with  eternal  punishment  for  the 
infidels,  but  only  a  limited  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked  believer.  iViday 
is  their  Sabbath,  because,  they  say, 
Adam  was  created  and  died  on  that 
day,  and  because  the  resurrection 
will  take  place  on  the  same  day. 

The  chief  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan Ritual  are  four.  Prayer  must 
be  offered  five  times  every  day. 
These  are  generally  performed  in 
public  with  great  ostentation.  They 
consist  in  the  utterance  of  a  few 
verses  of  the  Koran,  and  a  series  of 
prostrations.  Almsgiving  is  another 
important  duty.  This  is  dene  as  a 
work  of  merit,  not  as  the  outcome 
of  bei^evolent  motive  and  desira  It 
has  opened  a  wide  door  to  Fakeers, 
Darvashees,  and  every  class  and 
grade  of  religious  be^rs.  Most 
of  these  'saints '  are  fanatics,  idiots, 
or  impostors.  They  form  a  source 
of  public  annoyance  in  every  Mo- 
hammedan country.  Fasting  pos- 
sesses special  merit  This  is  prac- 
tised from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the 
month  of  Ramaddn.  At  least  one 
pilgrimage  in  a  life-time  must  be 
made  to  Meocah,  either  in  person  or 
by  deputy.  No  duty  is  so  sacred  as 
to  kiss  the  Kaahcth,  or  black  stone, 
and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet. 

A  great  deal  of  the  worship  of 
the  Moslem  consists  in  fulsome 
adulations  of  Mohammed.  They 
invoke  his  intercession,  and  some- 
times pay  him  really  idolatrous 
adoration.  In  many  of  the  mosques, 
on  great  days,  the  Moslem  priests, 
after  chanting  the  prescribed  prayers 
and  portions  of  the  Koran,  often 
deliver  exhortations  or  sermons. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  best 


samples.  It  was  preached  the  first 
fVidjEiy  of  the  Arab  year,  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Lane : 

*  Praise  be  to  Qod,  the  Renewer  of 
years,  and  the  Multiplier  of  favonrs,  and 
the  Creator  of  months  and  days,  accor- 
ding to  the  most  perfect  wisdom  and 
most  admirable  regulation;    who  hath 
dignified  the  months  of  the  Arabs  abore 
all  other  months,  and  pronounced  that 
among  the  more  excellent  of  them  is 
El-Moharram  the  Sacred,  and  commenced 
with  it  the  year,  as  lie  liath  closed  it 
with    Zu-1-H^;geh.    How  propitious   is 
the  beginning,  and  how  good  is  the  end  ? 
[I  extol]  His  perfection,  exempting  Him 
from  the  association  of  any  other  deity 
with    Him.    He   hatli  weU    considered 
what  He  hath  formed,  and  established 
what  He  hath  contrived,  and  He  alone 
hath  the  power  to  create  and  annihilate. 
I  praise  Him,  extolling  His  perfection, 
and  exalting  His  name,  for  the  knowledge 
and  inspiration  which  He  hath  gracionsly 
vouchsafed ;  and  I  testify  that  there  is 
no  deity  but  God  alone;    He  hath  no 
companion ;  He  is  the  most  Holy  King 
the  [Qod  of]  peace :  and  I  testify  that  our 
lord  and  our  Prophet  and  our  friend 
Mohammad    is    His    servant    and    His 
apostle  and  His  elect  and  His  friend,  the 
guide  of  the  way,  and  the  lamp  of  the 
dark.    O  God,  bless  and  save  and  beatify 
this  noble  Prophet,  and  chief  and  excel- 
lent apostle,  the    merciful-hearted,  our 
lord  Mohammad,  and  his  family,  and  his 
companions,    and    his    wives,    and    his 
posterity,  and  the  people  of  his  house, 
the  noble  persons,  and  grant  them  ample 
salvation.— O  servants  of  God,  your  lives 
liave  been  gradually  curtailed,  and  j*ear 
after  year  Imth  passed  away,  and  ye  are 
sleeping  on  the  bed  of  indolence  and  on 
the  pillow  of  iniquity.     Ye  pass  by  the 
tombs  of  your  predecessors,  and  fear  not 
the  assault  of  destiny  and  destruction, 
as  if  others  departed  from  the  world  and 
ye  must  of  necessity  remain  in  it.    Ye 
rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  new  years,  as  if 
they  brought  an  increase  to  the  term  of 
life,  and  swim  in  the  seas  of  desires,  and 
enlarge  your  hopes,  and  in  every  way 
exceed  other   people  [in  presumption], 
and  ye  are  sluggish  in  doing  good.    O 
how  great   a    calamity    is    this !    God 
teacheth  by  an  allegory.    Know  ye  not 
that  in  the  curtailment  of  time  by  in- 
dolence and  sleep  there  is   very  great 
trouble?    Know   ye    not    that   in    the 
cutting  short  of  lives  by  the  termination 
of  years  is  a  very  great  warning  f  Know 
ye  not  that  the  night  and  day  divide  the 
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lives  of  numerous  souIb  t  Enow  ye  not 
that  health  and  capacity  are  two  blessingpi 
coveted  by  many  men?  But  the  truth  hath 
become  manifest  to  him  who  hath  eyes. 
Ye  are  now  between  two  years :  one  year 
hath  passed  away,  and  come  to  an  end, 
with  its  evils ;  and  ye  have  entered  upon 
another  year,  in  which,  if  it  please  God, 
mankind  shall  be  relieved.  Is  any  of 
you  determining  upon  diligence  [in  doing 
good]  in  the  year  to  come  ?  or  repenting 
of  his  failings  in  the  times  that  are 
passed  ?  The  happy  is  he  who  maketh 
amends  for  the  time  passed  in  the  time 
to  come ;  and  the  miserable  is  he  whose 
days  pass  away  and  he  is  careless  of  his 
time.  This  new  year  hath  arrived,  and 
t  he  sacred  month  of  God  hath  come  with 
blessings  -to  you,  the  first  of  the  months 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  four  sacred  months, 
...and  the  most  worthy  of  preference 
and  honour  and  reverence.  Its  fast  is 
the  most  excellent  of  fasts  after  that 
which  is  obligatory,  and  the  doing  of 
good  in  it  is  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  objects  of  desire.  Whosoever 
desireth  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  let 
him  fast  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  look- 
ing for  aid.  Abstain  not  from  this  fast 
through  indolence,  and  esteeming  it  a 
hardship ;  but  comply  with  it  in  the  best 
manner,  and  honour  it  with  the  best  of 
honours,  and  improve  3'our  time  by  the 
worship  of  God  morning  and  evening. 
Turn  unto  God  with  repentance,  before 
the  assault  of  death :  He  is  the  God  who 
accepteth  repentance  of  His  servants, 
and  pardoneth  sins.  —  The  Troflition. 
The  Apostle  of  God  (God  bless  and  save 
him  !)  hath  said,  "  The  most  excellent 
prayer,  after  the  prescribed,  is  the  prayer 
that  is  said  in  the  last  third  of  the  night ; 
and  the  most  excellent  fast,  after  Rama- 
dan, is  that  of  the  month  of  God." ' 

The  Arabs  have  always  been 
famous  for  superstition,  which  is 
largely  mixed  up  with  their  religion. 
They  are  much  alarmed  at  genii, — 
evil,  powerful  and  malicious  spirits, 
believed  to  be  created  from  fire,  and 
to  dwell  in  rivers,  wells,  ruined 
houses,  tombs,  and  to  be  incarnate 
in  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals ;  and 
to  cause  whirlwinds  and  all  kinds 
of  calamities.  The  Arab  will  utter 
his  charm  from  the  Koran  to  deliver 
him  from  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 
A  meteor  is  a  dart  from  Qod  to 
destroy  these  genii. 


Charms  are  used  to  a  very  great 
extent.  A  small  copy  of  the  Koran 
in  a  case,  a  scroll  with  certain 
verses  upon  it,  and  the  ninety-nine 
names  and  epithets  of  Qod,  written 
on  paper  and  worn  on  the  person, 
are  employed  to  preserve  the  indi- 
vidual from  disease,  enchantment 
and  the  evil-eye.  Other  charms  are 
believed  to  secure  success  in  any 
enterprise. 

The  Mussulman  Arabs  are  also 
greatly  influenced  by  omens.  To 
meet  a  widow,  to  see  a  cat,  a  fox, 
or  a  serpent  crossing  the  road,  will 
prevent  an  important  journey,  a 
pressing  business  transaction,  or  a 
marriage  negotiation  on  the  day  on 
which  it  occurs.  But  to  meet  a 
musician,  a  person  with  flowers,  or 
to  observe  two  birds  of  omen  cross- 
ing the  road  several  times,  will  give 
new  inspiration  to  the  traveller  or 
merchant. 

Astrology  has  always  exercised  an 
amazing  influence  over  all  the  races 
of  the  East  The  Chinese  have 
practised  it  for  three  thousand  years, 
and  rank  it  ns  equal  in  importance 
with  agriculture  and  medicine.  It 
was  a  favourite  study  and  a  mighty 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  when  Thebes  and  Heliopolis 
were  in  all  their  glory.  The  Jews 
learnt  the  art  from  the  Chaldeans, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  it  for 
ages ;  and  some  of  the  most  famous 
astrologers  in  the  days  of  the  greatest 
Mussulman  Caliphs  were  Jews,  such 
as  Solomon  Joachin  and  Moses  Ben 
Maimon.  As  astrology  is  founded 
on  the  notion  that  all  human  acts 
are  fixed  and  necessary,  it  found  a 
ready  reception  by  all  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  Their  doctrines  of 
absolute  predestination  have  made 
Mussulmans  of  all  countries  and 
ages  the  slaves  of  this  false  system. 
The  proper  conjunctions  of  the 
twenty-seven  principal  stars  of  the 
constellationB  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  doctrines  and  predictions  of  the 
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astrologer,  have  had  more  influence 
among  the  Moslem  Arahs  in  fixing 
lucky  days,  in  pointing  out  prosper- 
ous nativities,  in  securing  hopeful 
marriages,  in  guiding  to  promising 
business  speculations  and  grand  vic- 
tories, than  the  prayers  of  the  priest 
and  the  services  of  the  Mosque. 

We  should  like  to  foUow  Mr. 
liane  in  his  revelation  of  the  secrets 
of  the  harem  ;  study  the  peculiar 
dress  of  the  veiled  Moslem  and 
Coptic  ladies  riding  on  thin,  tall 
asses;  watch  the  indolent  Arab  or 
Turk  wasting  his  time  in  the  Turkish 
bazaar,  smoking,  talking,  lying  and 
^ggling  over  t]be  smallest  bargain ; 
listen  to  Arabic  music—a  compound 
of  Grecian,  Persian  and  Indian 
harmonies,  with  its  tones  divided 
into  t/ardt,  giving  it  a  great  number 
of  sounds,  and  producing  by  its 
delicate  gradations  a  singular  plain- 
tiveness;  and  to  see  with  what 
enthusiasm  the  Modem  Egjrptian  of 
the  greatest  Arab  city  can  throw 
himself  into  his  public  feasts  and 
amusements ;  but  our  limits  forbid. 

The  moral  condition  of  Eg3rpt,  as 
of  the  whole  Moslem  world,  is  of  the 
saddest.  The  religion  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  was  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  gross  idolatry  of 
Asia,  when  it  began  its  career.  As 
a  great  roligio-military  system  it 
gained  the  most  rapid  and  magnificent 
conquests  in  the  three  then  known 
Continents.  For  ages  it  stirred  and 
drew  to  its  standi^s  some  of  the 
greatest  intellects  of  the  world,  and 
during  its  palmy  da3rs  produced  some 
of  the  ablest  monarehs  and  states- 
men, the  boldest  warriors,  the  ripest 
scholars,  who  have  graced  the  pages 
of  history,  as  well  as  left  its  foot- 
prints and  the  monuments  of  its 
wealth  and  its  splendid  arohitecture 


from  the  Pillars  of  Herctdes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  But  Islam  ha5 
outlived  the  conditions  which  ren- 
dered it  potent.  Its  fancied  perfec- 
tion, its  non-progressive  character,  its 
fatalism,  and  its  supreme  pride  and 
exdusiveness,  have  destroyed  its  life, 
and  rendered  its  revival  impossible. 
It  is  worn  out.  Its  doctrines,  laws 
and  government  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  god  of  Islam  has  falsified 
the  character  of  Jehovah,  'our 
Father  in  heaven.'  Islam  has  no 
evidence  to  support  its  proud  pre- 
tensions; no  atonement  as  a  refuge 
for  the  guilty ;  no  noble  example  to 
guide  to  purity ;  no  spiritual  power 
to  lift  man  above  himself ;  and  no 
heaven  worthy  of  man's  immortality. 
Its  religious  and  political  institutions 
are  effete.  The  ruling  daases  among 
the  Mussulmans  have,  by  luxury, 
indolence,  sensuality,  injustice  and 
tyranny,  become  corrupt  to  the 
lowest  degree.  The  Moslem  Arab 
is  the  incarnation  6f  deceit,  cupidity, 
envy,  quarrelsomeness,  sensuality, 
and  supreme  contempt  for  all  but 
his  oo-religiomsts. 

By  the  providence  of  God  we  have 
been  sent  to  take  the  sword  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  India;  and  although 
many  of  them  are  still  living  on  the 
glories  of  a  faded  past,  yet  we  are 
gradually  preparing  them  to  join  in 
the  mareh  of  Christiiui  progress. 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to 
secure  religious  and  political  liberty, 
healthy  education,  and  a  just  and 
liberal  government  among  the  Mos- 
lem. We  trust  the  new  connection 
of  English  life  just  formed  with 
Eg3rpt  may  be  so  directed  as  to  help 
the  *  modern  Egyptians' to  a  brighter 
future. 
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SKETCHES    F,ROM    LIFE: 

SIMON  JASPER. 

BY  THE  REV.  MARK  GUY  PEARSE. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — SUNSET. 


I  HAD  called  on  my  old  friend  Simon 
and  his  wife,  to  say  good-bye,  for  I 
was  about  to  leavetheneighbourhood. 
We  talked  together  of  many  things, 
until  there  came  the  subject  of  my 
going  away,  and  then  the  memorable 
wortls  which  have  enriched  and 
hallowed  that  Autumn  evening  to  % 
my  own  heart  with  a  tender  sacred- 
ness. 

'So  youm  going  away,  maister,' 
Simon  began.  'Well,  the  ould  dear 
and  me  shall  very  often  think  ^aboi^t 
you,  and  pray  for  'e,  tew.' 

'  Simon  hath  quite  come  to  look 
for  your  calling  in,'  said  the  old 
dear ;  '  and  I  shall  miss  'e  too. 
Sir.' 

We  sat  in  silence  for  a  little  while. 
The  door  \vKfK  open  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  came  streaming  into  the 
little  kitchen,  and  across  to  the 
flowers  in  the  window,  falling  upon 
the  brown,  uneven  wall,  and  throw- 
iug  into  quite  a  brilliant  prominence 
the  gaily-coloured  pictures  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  strange  companions. 

Presently  old  Simon  looked  up 
and  went  on  in  his  happiest  strain. 
'  Well,  there — life  is  all  a  going-away 
if  yew  do  come  to  think  about  it— 
but  'tis  dl\  2k  going  home^  tew ;  going 
on  and  on  till  you  do  come  to  the 
Father's  House.    And  then  Uis  resL 

'  I  do  often  think  about  it.  Seem- 
ing to  me  that  the  Lord  rested  in 
Paradise  because  His  love  couldn't 
find  anything  more  to  do  for  His 
children.  It  wob  aUvery  good.  Ah ! 
but  He  hath  never  been  able  to  rest 
since  then.  He  must  wait  till  He 
hath  got  His  children  all  home  there 
to  the  Father's  House,  and  then 
when  He  hath  done  so  much  for 
them  as  ever  He  can,  and  'tis  all 


very  good  again — He  will  rest  once 
more,  and  we  shall,  too.' 

Then  came  another  pause— a  holy 
hush.  There  sat  the  old  man,  his 
face  aglow  with  quiet  gladness,  his 
hands  clasped  before  him,  and  his 
lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  His 
,  wife  was  leaning  at  his  side,  with 
her  hand  resting  lightly  upon  his. 
In  a  tone  of  rather  more  solemnity, 
he  began  again. 

'  The  ould  dear  and  me  is  getting 
near  to  it — very  near.  Sometimes  us 
do  a'most  look  in  through  the  gates, 
and  then  do  turn  back  wondering 
whatever  it  will  be  like.' 

The  old  dear  tightened  her  hold 
of  the  folded  hands.  '  Us  be  will- 
ing to  go,  ben't  us  ? '  and  he  turned 
tenderly  to  his  wife. 

She  only  sighed,  and  said  as  if  to 
herself,  *  Well,  I  do  hope  I  be.' 

'  Iss,  maister,'  said  old  Simon  more 
cheerily — *  her  and  me  is  both  alike — 
we  'm  wiUing  ;  but  us  ben't  wishing^ 
for  all  that.  I  have  a-thought  about 
it  sometimes  when  I  been  gathering 
in  the  apples.  There  is  some  that  do 
want  ever  so  much  twisting  and 
pulling,  but  the  Maister  cometh 
along  and  He  do  only  take  them 
tliat  is  ready  to  fall  off  in  His  hand 
to  the  leastest  little  touch.  The 
Lord  do  get  us  ready  for  going,  bless 
His  dear  Name ! ' 

Then  the  tone  grew  to  ite 
cheeriest  as  the  old  man  turned 
to  me.  '  But  there,  maister,  I  do 
like  to  think  of  Heaven  coming  down 
to  meet  us  a  long  time  before  we 
do  go  up  to  Heaven;  and  it  doth 
make  anybody's  heart  sing  for 
to  think  about  it.  When  I  been 
going  to  work  sometimes,  and  I've 
Brseen  the  break  of  day  ever  so  long 
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before  the  sun  oome  up,  I've  said  to 
myself,  ''  Bless  the  Lord,  Heaven  do 
meet  anybody  'pon  the  road,  a  long 
time  before  they  do  get  there."  And 
fine  and  often  I  have  a-thought 
about  it  when  I  been  coming  home, 
and  you  'm  tired  out  with  your 
work,  and  the  wind  is  right  in  your 
teeth,  and  the  rain  is  lashing  down — 
then  \a  the  time  that  it  doth  any- 
body good  for  to  think  about  home, 
and  it  do  seem  like  as  if  it  come  to 
meet  anybody  'pon  the  road.  You 
do  know  how  that  the  ould  dear  is 
looking  out  for  'e,  and  there  Ls  the 
fire  all  so  bright  and  blinking,  like 
as  if  it  was  glad  to  see  'e,  and  the 
kettle  is  singing  a  kind  of  welcome, 
and  the  bit  of  supper  is  all  ready 
and  waiting.  Ah !  that  doth  make  a 
lonely  road  cheerful  and  a  long  way 
short,  and  a  rough  night  pleasant, 
maister.  And  so  'tis  long  with  the 
Father's  house  on  high. 

'  I  used  to  think  about  it  like  as  if 
it  was  a  kind  of  a  glorious  Palace, 
all  so  dreadfully  grand  and  proper 
that  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if 
the  ould  dear  and  me  wouldn't  be 
a'most  afeared  to  go  inside  the  gate — 
in  there  with  so  much  light  and 
glory,  and  all  the  Lord's  Kings  and 
Priests  a-walking  about  listening 
to  the  lovely  music.  And  I  been 
afraid  sometimes  that  after  all 
the  ould  dear  and  me  should  be 
a-wishing  ourselves  back  to  our 
quiet  little  place  again.  But,  bless 
His  dear  name,  I  do  know  now  that 
it  isn't  a  bit  like  that — ^not  a  bit. 

'Seeming  to  me,  maister,  I  do 
find  more  of  Heaven  in  them  words 
of  the  Lord's — I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you^  than  I  do  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  Bible.  When  our  eldest  maid 
was  going  away  to  service,  in  there 
to  Plymouth,  a  neighbour  woman 
that  oome  from  there  brought  in  a 
picture  of  it,  and  her  began  to  tell 
up  about  the  fine  streets  and  the 
beautiful  buildings  and  the  great 
ships.  But  the  little  maid  her  saith — 


'*  I  don't  want  to  know  what  the 
place  is  like — what  kind  of  folks  U 
the  maister  and  missis  t " ' 

A  new  light  seemed  to  glow 
upon  the  old  man's  face  as  he  spoke : 
'  I  can't  tell  what  the  place  is  like, 
and  I  don't  want  to — ^but  bless  His 
dear  name,  I  do  know  what  He  is 
like !  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you, — Ah !  f^^doth  make  it  heaven. 
And  seeming  to  me,  that  isn't  a  bit 
like  we  should  have  done  it.  Why, 
we  should  have  prepared  it  all  before 
we  come  down  to  earth ;  and  then 
we  should  have  told  the  people  that 
it  was  all  ready  and  waiting,  and 
that  they  must  make  haste  and  oome 
up  there.  Ah,  I  be  fine  and 
glad  that  He  didn't!  /  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  Tis  like 
as  if  He  do  say  to  us :  '^  Fear  not, 
poor  soul, — now  that  I  have  lived 
down  here  with  you  just  like  you 
are  living,  I  do  know  what  you  do 
want,  and  how  nice  home  is  and  all 
that— and  I  am  going  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you." ' 

For  a  moment  the  old  man's  voice 
was  hushed ;  then  he  bm^ed  away 
the  tears  of  gladness,  and  went  on 
again  in  the  same  cheeiy  tone. 

'Of  course  it  will  be  all  grand 
and  glorious,  there  with  the  golden 
streets  and  the  splendid  palaces,  and 
the  angels  a-riding  about  in  the 
chariots  of  God ;  but  Christ's  own  pre- 
sence is  what  will  make  it  Heaven. 
No,  it  never  would  be  Heaven  without 
that.  I  have  a-thought  sometimes 
about  them  poor  folks  that  the  hard 
healed, — the  blind  beggars,  and  the 
poor  woman  whose  sins  He  f oigave, 
and  how  they  did  long  for  to  see 
Him  honoured  and  worshipped  like 
He  ought  to  be.  They  were  all  so 
poor,  and  they  wanted  Him  to  be  a 
King.  They  had  only  got  one  voice 
a-piece,  and  they  wanted  ten  thou- 
sand for  to  be  praising  Him.  And 
then  one  day  they  are  going  along 
up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  shouting,  and  crowds  of 
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people  are  all  strewing  the  way  with 
their  things.  And  when  these  poor 
folks  oome  forth,  there  is  the  blessed 
Lord  Jesus  right  in  the  midst,  and 
everybody  is  praising  Him.  Ah! 
that  was  a  taste  of  Heaven  for  them, 
poor  dears.  That  wuU  be  Heaven, 
maister,  and  no  mistake — to  see 
HiH  'pon  the  throne,  there  with  all 
the  dazzling  splendour,  and  all  the 
great  folks  a-bowing  down  before 
Him,  and  to  hear  every  voice  in 
heaven  and  earth  singing  the  new 
song  unto  our  Jesus — ^that  will  be 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens.' 

Again  the  tears  of  holy  joy  filled 
the  old  man's  eyes,  and  the  lips 
moved  in  silent  adoration  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

*  But  for  all  that,  maister,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  there  will  be 
sure  to  be  some  quiet  little  places 
where  the  ould  dear  and  me  can  feel 
it  all  home  like,  and  where  the 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  will  be  a-ooming 
in  to  see  us  sometimes,  like  as  if  we 
might  have  Him  all  to  ourselves  for 
a  little  while,  like  Mary  and  Martha 
did  up  there  to  Bethany.' 

'  Then  you  think  we  shall  know 
each  other,  do  you,  Simon?'  I 
asked,  but  instantly  wished  that  I 
could  recall  the  question.  The  old 
dear  turned  with  a  troubled  face  to 
her  husband.  He  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder : 

'  If  us  don't,  I  don't  want  to  go. 
It  won't  be  Heaven  to  ma  No, 
no,  maister — us  shan't  be  bigger 
fools  in  Heaven  than  we  are  down 
here  'pon  earth.  Why  there — I 
can't  think  whoever  could  be  so 
foolish  as  to  doubt  it.  Says  the 
preacher — "Beholdyl  atid  tM  diildren 
which  God  hath  given  me — only 
since  I  come  up  here  I  don't  know 
which  they  are  and  where  they'm 
to."  And  they  that  have  won  most 
souls  will  have  the  most  for  to  lose, 
and  the  most  to  fret  over.  A  starry 
crown  and  a  white  gown  is  poor 
comfort  for  a  mother  that  have  lost 


sight  of  her  little  ones.  A  pretty 
kind  of  a  Father^s  house  where  the 
brothers  and  sisters  don't  know  each 
other,  but  keep  a-saying  to  their- 
selves — ''I  wonder  who  you  are 
then,  and  where  you  do  come 
from ! " ' 

Simon  turned  to  his  wife  and 
drew  her  toward  himself  as  be  went 
on — *To  know  that  the  ould  dear 
and  me  was  up  there  somewhere, 
and  us  didn't  know  each  other! 
Her  would  be  a-going  about  all  the 
time  looking  for  me,  and  I  should 
do  nothing  else  but  keep  looking  for 
her!  Why  there— one  day  I  had 
to  go  into  the  railway  station  thereto 
Dunheved  for  to  meet  a  gentleman 
that  was  coming  out  to  our  place  to 
preach.  I  didn't  know  him,  only 
that  his  name  was  Smith,  so  I  had 
to  stop  everybody  that  come  out. 
"  You  Mr.  Smith,  are  you,  please  ?" 
I  kept  on  saying.  So  at  last  I  come 
to  one: 

*"Iss,"  saith  he,  "I be  caUed 
Smith." 

* ''  Then  will  you  please  for  to 
come  along  with  me — you'm  come 
to  preach,  ben't  you  ?  " 

'  He  burst  out  laughing.  '^  No," 
saith  he,  "  that  isn't  in  my  line — I  be 
a  horse-jockey." 

'  Think  of  me  going  on  like  that 
up  in  Heaven,  for  I  shouldn't  rest 
till  I  found  the  ould  dear.  Why,  I 
should  be  stopping  every  angel  I , 
come  to,  and  I  should  keep  inter- 
rupting the  singers  day  and  night — 
''  WuU  e  please  to  stop  for  a  minute. 
Is  there  anybody  yere  that  do  be- 
long to  Simon  Jasper,  is  there — 
from  down  there  to  Penwinnard 
church-town  ?  " ' 

Then  the  old  dear  leaned  against 
her  husband  again,  and  her  face  lost 
its  frightened  look.  Again  all  was 
silent  for  so  long  that  I  began  to 
think  of  rising  and  leaving  for  home, 
when  Simon  put  up  his  hand  and 
took  from  the  blackened  shelf  above 
the  fire-plaoe  a  little  bit  of  rough 
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carving.  'There,  maister,  do  you 
kno\¥  what  that  is  ? '  and  he  held  it 
toward  me. 

I  turned  tiie  bit  of  wood  over, 
wondering  what  it  was.  The  edges 
of  it  were  roughly  cut  out  in  a 
{lattem  as  if  to  represent  a  frame, 
and  in  the  centre  were  some 
carved  letters,  which  I  saw  were 
intended  to  make  up  the  sacred 
monogram  I.  H.  S. 

'I  reckon  there  isn't  money 
enough  in  the  world  for  to  buy  that, 
maister,'  said  Simon ;  '  you  ask  the 
ould  dear.' 

I  could  find  in  it  no  signs  of  any 
worth — ^neither  beauty  nor  skill  nor 
anything  else  had  enriched  it,  so  far 
as  I  could  see. 

'  No,  the  ould  dear  wouldn't  take 
any  money  for  it,'  Simon  repeated. 

<  What  makes  it  so  valuable  ? '  I 
asked. 

It  was  the  old  dear  who  answered, 
putting  out  her  hand  and  taking  it 
from  me  tenderly :    '  You  see,  Sir, . 
the  little  angel  made  it,  and  it  doth 
mind  us  of  him.' 

'That  be  all,  maister,'  said  old 
Simon ;  '  the  dear  boy's  hand  hath 
handled  it,  and  now  to  the  ould  dear 
here  'tis  richer  than  gold  could  make 
it,  and  fine  and  lovely.  Ah!  it 
have  preached  me  many  a  sermon  : 

I  OO  TO  PREPARE  A  PLACE  FOR  YOU — 

that  is  Heaven.  His  hand  have 
touched  the  crown,  the  Hand  that 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  me — then 
that  do  make  it  finer  gold  than  earth 
have  ever  looked  upon,  and  where 
those  blessed  fingers  rested  it  is  all 
shining  diamonds.  His  feet — His 
pierced  feet — have  stept  'pon  the 
foundations — no  wonder  they  are 
''all  manner  of  precious  stones."  He 
sits  upon  the  throne — no  wonder 
'tis  a  blinding  blaze  of  glory! ' 

Once  more  Simon  sat  hushed,  with 
lips  that  moved  in  silent  prayer,  and 
^th  clasped  hands  on  which  the  old 

\r  rested  one  of  hers. 


At  last  I  rose  to  go.  They  both 
rose  and  came  with  me  to  the  door. 
'  The  ould  dear  and  me  shall  look 
out  for  'e,  maister,  home  to  Uie 
Father's  House.  Us  shall  know  'e 
right  enough.' 

'Good-bye,'  I  said  sadly,  trying 
to  make  the  really  painful  parting 
as  short  as  I  could.  'You  have 
done  me  good,  and  I  shall  always 
feel  thankful  that  I  knew  you.'  And 
so  I  hurried  away. 

As  I  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill 
I  turned  a  moment  and  looked  back. 
There  stood  the  happy  couple,  she 
leaning  against  him  and  he  with  his 
arm  lightly  resting  upon  her  shoulder. 
The  setting  sun  threw  its  ruddy 
glow  over  the  dear  old  lovers.  They 
never  seemed  to  me  to  look  so 
beautiful,  or  happier  in  each  other. 
I  lingered  a  moment,  then  waved 
my  hand  again,  and  saw  them  no 
more. 

So  I  came  along  my  way  on  that 
still  evening  under  a  sky  that  was 
gorgeous  with  hues  of  sunset,  fillin<; 
all  the  heaven  and  touching  earth 
with  a  new  beauty. 

I  thought  again  of  Simon  and 
his  old  dear. 

Is  life  worth  living?  I  said  to 
myself. 

Surely  if  anywhere  it  is  no^ 
worth  living,  it  is  where  one  is 
burdened  and  ground  down  with 
poverty;  where  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous toil  fills  up  every  day  and 
makes  intellectual  exercise  not  only 
difficult  but  almost  impossible;  where 
th^  years  bring  no  promise  of  im- 
provement, and  in  place  of  hope  come 
growing  ills,  and  the  discomforts  of 
poverty  lead  on  to  theharsher  discom- 
forts of  the  workhouse. — Think  of 
Simon  and  his  old  dear  divorced^  not 
for  any  crime  except  that  of  being 
poor ;  not  by  the  careful  and  learned 
dedsion  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  bv 
the  word  of  a  relieving  officer !  If 
anywhere  life  is  not  worth  living 
surely  it  is  here,  when  for  the  children 
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there  can  noither  be  any  provision  nor 
any  chance  of  giving  them  a  start 
toward  something  better  than  the 
parents*  drudgery;  when  life  thus 
burdened  and  bittered,  is  apt  to  vent 
its  ill-temper  at  home,  and  is  too 
easily  led  to  increase  the  general 
misery  by  the  temptations  of  the 
village  ale-house.  Now  call  in  the 
doctors  of  the  mind — the  moralist, 
the  philanthropist,  the  scientist. 
Sirs,  what  is  to  be  done  for  a  case 
like  this?  Education — alone — would 
make  such  a  man  more  conscious  of 
his  hardship,  and  make  the  burden - 
heavier.  Culture  is  a  poor  lodger 
where  poverty  dwells,  and  can  only 
deepen  discontent. 

Thank   God,  there  dwelleth  One 


amongst  us  Who  is  able  to  fill  a  life 
like  this  not  only  with  Fati^f action, 
but  with  deep  abiding  gladness; 
Who  amidst  such  drudgery  can  make 
the  man  a  true  and  earnest  thinker ; 
Who  in  these  poor  surroundings  can 
soften  and  refine  the  life  into  brave 
endurance  and  tender  gentleness; 
Who  in  such  a  narrow  round  can 
make  room  for  lofty  aim  and  noble 
living ;  and  Who  can  brighten  it  all 
with  a  glorious  and  abiding  hope. 

For  this  our  Blessed  Friend  and 
Brother  dwelleth  still  amongst  us, 
standing  at  the  door  and  knocking, 
eager  to  come  in  and  sup  with  us  : 

*  I  AM  COME  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE 
LIFE,  AND  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE 
IT  MORE  ABUNDANTLY.' 


ROBERT  BROWNING  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  POET. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  SYMONS. 


'I  MUST  claim  for  Browning  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  pre-eminently  the 
greatest  Christian  poet  we  have  ever 
had.'  So  said  Mr.  Kirkman  in  his 
Inaugural  Address  to  the  Browning 
Hociety;  and  no  doubt  he  startled 
many  of  lus  hearers  by  the  assertion. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to 
consider  Browning's  poetry  solely  in 
its  secular  aspect,  and  thus  tacitly 
to  exclude  one  of  our  greatest  living 
singers  from  the  long  and  glorious 
list  of  England's  religious  poets.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  among  the 
reasons  which  have  conspired  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  unpopularity 
of  Browning  is  prominent.  So  many 
people  are  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  a  contemponiry  genius 
because  he  is  reputed  to  be  obscure, 
and  because  they  iiod  him  wanting 
in  smoothness  and  sweetness,  that  a 
large  section  of  the  community  can 
have  no  reasonable  opinions  at  all 
upon  such  a  subject  as  Browning*s 
Christianity.  But  setting  aside  the 
merely  ignorant  misapprehension, 
what  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the 


misapprehension  of  those   who  are 
certainly  not  ignorant  ? 

I  think  that  at  the  root  of  much 
mistake  lies  an  erroneous  conception 
of  the  basal  principle  of  Browning's 
art.  Browning  is  a  dramatic  poet, 
and  as  such  he  gives  utteraace, 
dramatically,  to  all  manner  of 
opinions ;  his  own  opinions,  for  the 
time,  being  held  in  abeyance  or 
merged  in  those  of  the  imaginary 
typical  personality  to  which  he  acts 
as  mouthpiece.  We  must  guard 
against  estimating  him  by  any  such 
purely  dramatic  passages.  To  do  so 
were  to  insult  the  poet's  art  as  well 
as  to  misjudge  his  religious  belief. 
Browning  himself  warns  us  against 
it,  when  he  sajrs  that  his  poetry  is 
'  always  dramatic  in  principle,  and 
so  many  utterances  of  so  many 
imaginary  persons,  not  mine.'  In 
fact,  we  can  only  get  at  his  real 
opinions  and  beliefs  by  taking  as 
our  standard  the  poems  (such  as 
Christmas-Eve  and  Eaater-Day,  Epi- 
logue to  Dramatis  Personce,  La  Saisiaz 
etc.)  which  are  written  manifestly 
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in  proprid  peraond^  and  applying 
that  standard  to  the  impersonal 
dramatic  poems.  The  mistake  lies 
in  reversing  the  process.  Brown- 
ing, more  than  any  writer  I  know, 
is  quick  to  see  and  helpful  to  in- 
terpret the  least  lurking  germ  of 
truth  in  the  weedy  seedplot  of 
falsehood. 

These  seem  to  me  the  principal 
causes  of  the  popular  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  spiritual  element  of 
Browning's  poetry.  I  think  it  can 
easily  he  shown  that  in  this  great 
and  subtle  poet  there  is  enough  of 
the  religious  and  spiritual,  enough 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  demand 
the  attention  and  the  thanks  of 
ChristianK. 

I  find  throughout  Browning's 
works,  everywhere  a  warm  and  un- 
varying belief  in  historical  and 
spiritual  Christianity;  heeveiywhere 
asserts,  or  takes  for  granted,  the 
truth  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith;  such  as  the 
existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  certainty  of  an  after- 
life, with  rewards  and  punishments 
for  those  who  on  earth  have 
wrought  or  purposed  good  or  evil ; 
together  with  a  love  for  and  worship 
of  Christ — a  Christ  not  mystical 
and  impersonal,  but  God,  not  mere 
man  though  *  very  man ' — and  the 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  need  in 
man  which  can  be  supplied  only  by 
a  power  higher  than  nature.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Browning  is  not  a  dogmatic  or 
theological  poet;  his  greatness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  i^ligious  belief  to 
him  IB  not  simply  an  intellectual 
form  of  faith,  but  a  faith  which 
emanates  from  the  heart,  overfiood- 
ing  and  changing  the  whole  of  life ; 
a  faith  entirely  and  intensely  per- 
aonal.  His  soul's  ultimate  outreach 
loses  itself  in  God.  Of  Christ  he 
says: 

*  That  one  Face,  far  from  Taniah,  rather 
grows. 


Or  decomposeB  but  to  recompose. 
Become    my  nniverse    that  feels   and 
knows.* 
— (^Epilogye  to  Dramatis  Perxnue,} 

And  every  soul  that  his  art  cadis 
up  before  him  for  judgment^  he 
judges,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  as  he 
thii^  God  would  judge :  his  vision- 
ary rewards  and  punishments  are 
meted  out  to  men,  not  for  tJieir 
deeds,  but  for  their  intentions. 
'  Thought  is  the  soul  of  act,'  he  says : 
and  caring  only  for  soul,  he  cares 
only 

*  To  bring  the  invijiible  full  into  play  ! 
Iiet  the  yisible  go  to  the  dogs — what 

matters  ? ' 

-—(Old  Pieture4t  in  Fhrrncr,^ 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  in- 
spired one  of  the  noblest  passages  in 
that  noblest  of  all  his  religiouspoemss 
-7-the  wise  and  tender  Ra£bi  ben 
Ezra: 

*  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Galled  **  work  "  must  sentence  pass. 
Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and 
had  the  price ; 

*  O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 

Found  straightway  to  it«  mind,  could 
value  inatrioe. 

'  But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb. 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure. 
That    weighed    not    as  his    work,    yet 
swelled  the  man's  amount. 

'  Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies   that  broke    through    languacrf 

and  escaped ; 
All  I  could  never  be. 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 
Tliis,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel 

the  pitcher  shaped.' 

In  the  same  poem  we  have  ;i 
beautiful  and  very  clear  statement 
of  another  important  truth,  a  truth 
ever-present  to  Browning,  one  of  hib 
firmest  faiths : 

'  ...AU.that  is,  at  aU, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 
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£arth  changes,  bat  thy  sonl  and 

Gkxi  stand  sare : 
VThtit  entered  into  thee. 
That  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 
Time's  wheel  rans  baok  or  stops : 

Potter  and  clay  endnre. 

'  He  fixed  thee  *mid  this  danoe 

Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  wouldst  fain 

.arrest: 
Machinery  jast  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently 

impressed.' 

The  idea  here  presented  of  life  as 
merely  a  test  of  the  soul's  capacity 
and  wcH:th,  is  repeated,  with  slight 
varyings,  in  nearly  all  Browning*s 
works.     Take  Facchiarotto : 

*  Why  complain  1  Art  thou  so  unsuspicious 
That  all's  for  an  hour  of  essaying 
Who's  fit  and  who's  unfit  for  playing 
His  part  in  the  after-construction 
—Heaven's    Piece  whereof   Earth's  the 

Induction  7 
Things  rarely  go  smooth  at  Rehearsal.' 

Browning  is  the  cheeriest  and 
heartiest  of  all  poets,  he 

' finds  earth,  not  gray,  but  rosy. 

Heaven  not  grim,  but  fair  of  hue.' 

—{At  the  Mermaid.) 

He  says  of  the  world : 

*  This  world's  no  blot 

Nor   blank;    it   means   intensely,   and 
mean's  good.' 

— (Fra  lAppo  lAppi.) 

And  yet  no  poet  has  so  profoundly 
felt  the  miserable  irony  of  life  con- 
sideredas  mereearth-bound  existence. 
It  is  the  promise  of  the  future  that 
makes  it  bright,  the  certainty  of  a 
higher  perfect  state  where 

*  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed 

of  good,  shall  exist ; 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty, 
nor  gobd,  nor  power 
Whoae  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each 
survives  for  the  melodist, 
When  eteniity  affirms  the  conception 
of  an  hour. 
The  hieh  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic 
for  earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sky. 


Are  music  sent  up  to  Qod  by 
The  lover  and  the  bard ; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once:   ivc 
shall  hear  it  by-and-by.' 

iAht  Vogler.) 

Browning's  conception  of  heaven 
is  very  beautiful  and  encouraging. 
To  him,  existence  in  heaven  is  not  a 
state  of  passive  rest,  or  of  unchang- 
ingy  ecstatic  adoration ;  but  a  condi- 
tion of  aspiration  and  growth,  where 
the  soul  can  rise  ever  to  higher 
hdghts,  infinitely  enlarging  its 
faculty  of  comprehension  as  the  field 
of  intellectual  vision  presented  to  its 
new  being  enlarges.  He  looks 
forward  to  '  other  heights  in  other 
lives,'  where  the  knowledge  denied 
here  shall  be  granted  us — and  also 
the  love.  For  one  of  the  beautiful 
gifts  of  Browning's .  philosophy 
to  those  who,  all  life  long,  have 
been  misunderstood  and  bbA  for 
lack  of  love,  is  this, — that  in  heaven, 
in  the  clear  light  of  God's  truth,  all 
doubt  and  difference  shall  melt  away, 
and  the  love  lost  or  denied  on  earth 
shall  be  found  there  in  its  complete- 
ness: 'On  the  earth  the  broken 
arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round.' 
—{AU  Vogler.) 

The  key-note  of  Browning's  system 
is  sounded  in  the  three  words : 
'  God  is  Love.' 

«So,   the    All-Great  is   the    All-Loving 

too— 
Lo,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human 

voice 
Saying,  *'  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats 

herel 
Face,   my   hands  fashioned,  see  it  in 

Myself ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive 

of  Mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  Me  Who  have  died 

for  thee  I"' 

—{BpUtle  of  Karshuh.) 

Love  is  to  him  the  principle  of 
the  universe ;  he  sees 

*  ...all  thou  dost  enumerate 
Of  power  and  beauty  in  the  world. 
The  mightiness  of  love  was  curled 
Inextricably  round  about.* 

•^Eoiter-Day.) 
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lie  knows,  moreover,  that  in  return 
for  love,  love  is  expected.  Take,  as 
example,  the  wonderful  words  in 
Saul : 

• It  is  by  no  breath. 

Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation 

joins  issue  with  death  I 
As    Thy    Love    is  discovered  almighty, 

almighty  be  proved 
Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it, 

of  being  Beloved ! 
He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;  the 

strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
Tis  the  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry 

for !  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead  !  I  seek  and  I  find  it.' 

We  know  that  Christ  has  connedr 
ed  with  His  'first  and  great  com- 
mandment '  a  '  second  like  unto  it ' : 
'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighhoor  as 
thyself.'  This  Browning  has  taken  to 
heart  very  fully ;  and  assuredly  never 
would  have  asked  Christ  the  question, 
*Who  is  my  neighbour?'  There 
is  room  enough  and  sympathy 
enough  in  his  heart  for  all  mankind. 
Not  otherwise,  not  by  sheer  force 
of  genius,  could  he  have  written 
such  works  as  lie  before  us  under 
his  name.  Not  alone  to  Shake- 
speare's intellect  do  we  owe  those 
men  and  women  whose  words 
have  passed  into  our  language,  and 
their  thoughts  into  the  thought 
of  the  worid.  And  Browning 
has  taken  up  his  dropt  mantle. 
His  sympathy  is  most  penetrating 
and  intense,  alike  to  mankind  and 
men;  and  it  is  to  this  magnetic 
gift,  perhaps,  that  he  owes  much  of 
his  unexcelled  skill  of  subtle  heart- 
reading. 

Among  the  purely  personal  poems 
of  Browning,  Christmas-Uve  and 
Easter-Day  are  especially  valu- 
able, affording,  as  they  do,  the 
itire  and  important  privilege  of 
direct  communion  with  the  poet's 
soul.  His  consideration  and  con- 
trasting, in  Christmas-Eve,  of  Dis- 
sent, Roman  Catholicism,  and 
Atheistic  Rationalism,  afford  us  no 
slight  indication  of  his  opinions  on 


religion  and  religious  divisions.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  give  her©  any 
account  of  the  wonderful  poem,  but 
merely  to  indicate  some  character- 
istic opinions  that  I  find  in  it  on 
these  three  religious  divisions. 

Here,  as  always.  Browning's 
innate  and  invariable  charity  mani- 
fests itself.     Of  Rome  he  says : 

« There  Faith's  heart  beats,  though   her 

head  swims 
Too  giddily  to  guide  her  limbst 
Disabled  by  their  palsy-stroke 
From   propping   me.     Though  Bojue's 

gross  yoke 
Drops  off,  no  more  to  be  endured. 
Her  teaching  is  not  so  obsciired 
By  errors  and  perirersities. 
That  no  trath  shines  athwart  the  lies.* 

In  the  discourse  of  the  GUittingen 
Professor,  the  underlying  good  is 
harder  to  find ;  but  Browning  finds 
it.  It  is  this  :  that  when  the  critic 
has  done  his  worst,  and  reduced  the 
pearl  of  price  to  'dust  and  ashes,' 
instead  of  bidding  us  sweep  our  faith 
to  its  *  natural  dust-hole,'  he  makes 
him  tell  us  to 

'  Go  home  and  venerate  the  myth 
I  thus  have  experimented  with — 
This  Man ;  continue  to  adore  Him 
Rather  than  all  who  went  before  Him, 
And  all  who  ever  followed  after  I  * 

Browning  adds : 

•Surely  for    this  I  may  praise  you,  my 
brother  1 
Will  you  take  the  praise  in  tears  or 
laughter  7 ' 

But  this  is  very  low  ground  fur 
praise,  as  the  poet  recognises:  he 
sees  that  all  the  homeliness  of  '  Zion' 
— the  Dissenting  meeting — and  all 
the  presumption  of  the  Papist,  are 
better  than  the  'exhausted  air-bell 
of  the  critic,'  who  '  leaves  no  air  to 
poison.'  He  takes  his  choice  of  the 
three  in  a  manner  which  can  surprisi^ 
only  those  ignorant  of  his  soulV 
earnestness : 

*  I  then,  in  ignorance  and  weakness. 
Taking  Qod's  help,    have  attained  to 
think 
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Hy  soqI  does  best  to  receive  in  meek- 
ness 

That  mode  of  worship  as  most  to  His 
mind, 

Where,  earthly  aids  being  left  behind. 

His  All  in  all  appears  serene 

With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between.' 

So  he  chooses  the  Dissonter*s  meet- 
ing-house, and  '  puts  up  pencil  and 
joins  chorus 

To    Hepzibah    tane,     without    farther 

apology, 
"  The  last  five  verses  of  the  third  section 
Of  the  seventeenth  hymn"  of   Whlte- 

field^s  Collection, 
To  conclade  with  the  Dozology/ 

It  is  said  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  that  Browning  really  did  sit 
for  some  years  under  the  ministry 
of  one  of  their  Preachers,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones,  the  eminent  Welsh- 
man. 

In  Christmas-Eve  the  poet's  in- 
veterate hate  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
as  a  system,  is  outspoken,  whateyer 
he  may  say  of  the  lurking  good 
in  it.  I  know  few  poems  in  our 
literature  to  equal,  for  bitter  scoiti 
and  grimmest  humour  (a  laughter 
that  is  sadder  than  tears),  those  two 
poems— //o/y-CVoM  Day  and  The 
Confessional  —  wherein  to  Home 
of  the  Middle-Ages  and  Rome 
of  to-day  is  meted  out  her  own  full 
measure.  In  the  latter,  the  natural, 
horrible  working  of  the  detestable 
system  of  espionage  named  in  its 
title  is  laid  bare  with  a  vividness 
almost  appalling.  A  girl  is  induced 
by  the  treacherous  smoothness  of 
*  an  old,  mild  father'  (her  confessor) 
to  reveal  the  political  secret  of  her 
lover — in  order  that  the  Priest  may 
pray  for  him  and  save  his  soul.  The 
youth  is  arrested  and  executed ;  the 
girlgoes  mad,  andin  her  ravings  curses 
Priest  and  Pope  :  '  It  is  a  lie — their 
PriestSi  their  Pope,  their  Saints,' 
etc. 

In  this  slight  sketch,  many  of 


Browning's  most  characteristic 
opinions  and  most  important  poems 
are  of  necessity  unmentioned.  I  can- 
not in  this  paper  give  any  account  of 
such  nobly  and  intensely  Christian 
poems  as  A  Death  in  the  Desert^ 
faster  Day,  the  Epistle  of  Karshish^ 
Gleony  Prospiee,  The  Boy  and  the 
Angel,  La  Saisiaz,  and  many  other 
treasures  of  the  poet's  genius ;  but 
must  content  myself  with  quoting 
a  few  stanzas  from  Babbi  ben  Ezra, 
which,  together  with  the  verses 
already  quoted  from  it,  appear  to 
me  a  succinct  epitome  of  Browning's 
conception  of  Life — its  meaning,  its 
worth  and  its  duties : 

*  Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  tarns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Bach  sting  tliat  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand, 
but  got 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain ! 
Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  I 
Learn,  nor   account   the  pang;  dare, 
never  grudge  the  throe ! 

•  For  thence,— a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks,- 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to 
fail: 
>Vhat  I  aspired  to  be, 
And  was  not,  comforts  me : 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would 
not  sink  i'  th'  scale. 


*  As  it  was  better,  youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth. 
Toward  making,  tlian  repose  on  aught 
found  ma^e ! 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know  than  tempt 
Further.  Thou  waitedst  age :  wait  death, 
nor  be  afraid  1 


*  So,  take  and  use  Thy  work : 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 
What  strains  o'  th'  stuff,  what  warpings 
past  the  aim  I 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand  ! 
Perfect  the  cup  as  planned  ! 
Let  age  approve  of  youth;  and  death 
complete  the  same  !  * 
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FAJIEWELL  TO 

BY  KLLEN 

Farewell,  Old  Year,  farewell  I  thj  tale 
is  told. 
The  snn  is  setting  on  thy  dying  day. 
And  thou  art  teaching  us  the  lesson  old, 
That  everything,  like  thee,  must  pass 
away. 

And  yet  we  weep  not  that  thy  course  is 
mn. 
That  we  no  more  thy  hoary  head  shall 

Becaufle  the  glory  of  thy  setting  sun 
Foretells  the  dawning  of  a  Year  to  be. 

We  learn  from  thee  that  all  things  pass 
away — 
Yet  not  with  sadness  is  thy  message 
rife, 
Because  we  know  that  night  shall  end  in 
day. 
And  death  be  swallowed  up  in  better 
life. 

We  lose  thy  days  of  Antnmn,  dull  and 
drear. 
Thy  Winter  speeding  fast  on  snowy 
wing, 
And  in  their  stead  we  find  a  glad  New 
Year, 
Bright  with  the  golden  hopes  of  Yonth 
and  Spring. 

And  such  is  Life :  we  lose  a  world  of  care. 
Where  darkening  sorrows  loom  through 
donbt  and  mist, 
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To  gain  a  City  like  to  jasper  fair. 
With    gates    of    pearl    and    walls  of 
amethyst : 

We  leave  lifc*a  sea,  and  all  the  stcrm^ 
thereof. 
And  all  the  griefs  its  nging  tempest? 
bring. 
To  gain  a  River's  side,  the  streams  whereof 
Make  glad  the  City  of  our  Lord  the 
King. 

We  leave  the  scene  of  wars  that  never 


To  gain  a  Land  where  all  the  strife  is 
o'er ; 
A  Land  where  all  is  love  and  joj  and 
peace. 
And  nations  Icam  the  art  of  war  no 
more. 

Old  Year,  farewell  I  thou  tell'st  ur  what 
is  true — 
That  sunny  Spring  shall  conquer  Win- 
ter's might ; 
The  Old  shall  fade  away  before  the  New. 
And  darkness  vanish  in  the  dawning 
light. 

And  hoary  Time  shall  bring,  as  he  rolls 
on. 
To-morrows  •  more  abundant  *  than  to- 
day; 
Until  the  years  for  evermore  are  gone. 
And  all  *  the  former  things  are  pa^ped 
away.* 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  SCIENCE. 
BY  THB  REV.  W.  H.  DALLINGER,  P.R,S.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 


The  conviction  seems  to  he  growing 
amongst  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers that  the  comet  which  has 
heen,  and  even  as  we  write  still  is, 
hiight  and  imposing,  is  indentical 
with  the  comets  of  1880,  1843  and 
1668 ;  and  that  at  its  place  of  near- 
est approach  to  the  sun  it  has  heen 
violently  disturbed.  Some  two 
years  ago  Prof.  Hind,  on  careful 
comparison  of  the  paths  of  the 
three  earlier  apparitions  of  the 
comet  now  believed  to  he  the 
erratic  return  of  the  same  body,  had 


observed  that  the  ooincideDoe  in  the 
paths  was  not  only  unusual,  but  if 
mere  coincidence,  it  would  constitute 
an  unique  case.  The  present  advent 
of  the  comet  in  the  same  path  is 
therefore  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
value  of  this  observation  and  insigh*^. 
As  this  brilliant  comet  drew  near  to  the 
sun,  the  presence  of  sodium  was  dis- 
covered, by  the  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope, in  its  spectrum,  confirming 
what  had  been  observed  in  WeUs' 
comet^  that  the  spectrum  of  a  comet 
changes  as  it  gets  nearer  to  the  sun. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  on 
October  the  30th  the  comets  tail 
(x>vered  a  space  considerably  greater 
than  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun ;  and  that  at  a  very 
loipv  estimate  it  must  be  at  least 
seventy  millions  of  miles  long. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  at  present 
who  is  to  be  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  this  great  comet.  Mr. 
Ellery  saw  a  very  bright  comet  on 
September  7th,  but  no'  observations 
are  recorded  on  it  until  September 
the  10th.  Mr.  Finlay,  however,  of 
the  Cape  Observatory,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  actually  observe 
it ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  its  perihelion  and  disappearance  in 
the  sun's  limb,  it  was  under  observa- 
tion by  this  astronomer.  No  other 
comet  has  ever  been  seen  so  to  disap- 
pear :  its  own  brilliance,  although  so 
fiercely  heated,  being  lostiii  the  higher 
luminosity  of  the  solar  disc. 

When  first  seen  the  nucleus  was 
globular,  but  it  has  since  become 
straight,  and  has  been  seen  to  divide 
into  three  parts,  with  considerable 
distance  between  them. 

Prof.  Tait  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  students  to  this  comet,  to 
illustrate  what '  natural  philosophy ' 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  what  it 
is  yet  capable  of  achieving.  The 
tfubstanoe  of  the  head,  or  nucleus,  he 
said,  had  been  proved  with  absolute 
certainty  to  be  largely  composed  of 
sodium.  Carbon  and  hydrogen 
were  also  present,  their  existence 
having  been  demonstrated  with 
similsur  clearness.  With  regard  to 
the  questions,  *  Where  is  it  going  V 
and  '  Is  there  any  chance  of  its  com- 
ing unpleasantly  near  us  ? '  he  says 
that  it  required  only  six  or  eight 
hours'  observation  for  an  astronomer 
to  calculate  in  what  path  it  was 
moving,  and  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  it  was  going ;  and  to  be  able 
to  do  this  was  the  outcome  of  cen- 
turies of  study,  based  on  the  obser- 
vations of  matter  and  its  properties. 


It  had  therefore  been  calculated  to 
be  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  miles 
away:  how  did  they  measure  this? 
The  details  were  founded  on  patient 
observations  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  astronomers,  whose  labours 
gradually  led  to  an  accumulation  of 
facts  from  which  there  was  found 
out  the  general  form  of  the  paths 
which  the  comets  and  planets  descri- 
bed round  the  sun.  Thus  the  laws  of 
Kepler  as  applicable  to  all  plan- 
etary motion,  controlled  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  gave  them  the  laws 
of  cometary  bodies.  It  was,  he 
points  out,  a  singular  result  of  the 
calculations  as  based  on  the  more 
accurate  means  of  observation,  that 
this  comet  in  its  path  had  either 
grazed  the  sun's  surface,  or,  more 
probably,  had  passed  through  the 
upper  part  of  it,  without,  so  far  as 
yet  appeared,  having  sufiered  any 
sensible  alt^:ation  of  its  course. 
But  how  was  it  possible  that  a  body 
like  this  comet  eotUd  pass  through 
an  apparently  solid  body  like  the 
sun?  Philosophers,  he  said,  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  sun,  and  very  possibly  the 
whole  of  it,  contained  no  liquid  or 
solid  matter;  but  that  UtJOds  merely 
a  gaseous  body.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  the  sun,  that  even  at 
its  centre,  where  the  pressure  upon 
its  component  parts  must  be  enor- 
mous, it  was  merely  a  mass  of  hot 
gas  kept  together  by  attraction  and 
gravitation. 

Kecent  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  American  geologists  which 
give  evidence,  of  what  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out  in  these 
Notes,  that  we  can  really  fix  no 
absolute  date  for  the  extinction  of 
such  an  animalasthe  mammoth ;  and 
therefore  should  place  no  absolute 
reliance  on  data  which  proceed  from 
an  arbitrary  assumption  of  such  adate. 
Several  mastodon  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  in  Indiana,  and  in 
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one  the  marrow  of  the  immense 
bones  of  the  unfossilized  beast  was 
still  fit  for  use;  while  the  fat 
which  encloses  the  kidneys  had 
only  undergone  a  chemical  change 
which  is  well  understood  by  organic 
chemists:  while  in  another  animal 
of  the  same  kind  there  was  evidence 
that  it  had  during  life  consumed  the 
grain  and  vegetation  still  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Professor  Owen,  who  certainly  is 
an  authority  on  Palaeontology,  has 
given  us  the  results  of  his  study  on 
the  ancient  skulls  of  the  human 
race  at  present  considered  the  earliest 
specimens  known,  lie  disputes 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  a  period  of  lower  cranial 
development  than  is  to  be  found 
at  present  in  the  human  race.  His 
examination  of  the  human  jaws  of 
this  supposed  period  gave  him  no 
evidence  of  a  '  canine  tooth/  as  sup- 
posed; indicative  of  one  in  the  upper 
jaw  necessitating  such  vacancy  in 
the  lower  series  of  teeth  as  we  find 
in  the  apes.  He  obtained  some 
skulls  from  the  cavern  at  Bruniquel, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural. 
History;  and  these  show  neither 
lower  foreheads,  nor  higher  ridges 
1101  bosses  over  the  eye  cavity  than 
do  the  existing  races  of  mankind ; 
and  he  says  that,  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  go,  there  is 
no  skull  displaying  the  characters  of 
a  four-handed  species,  as  that  series 
descends  from  tiie  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee to  the  baboons,  which  ex- 
hibits differences  of  bony  structure 
or  dental  character  or  arrangement 
on  which  specific  and  generic  dis- 
tinctions can  be  founded,  so  great, 
or  so  marked,  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
comparison  of  the  highest  ape  with 
the  lowest  man.  In  short,  Prof. 
Owen  affirms  that  he  can  find  no- 
thing in  the  fossil  remains  of  man 
that  indicates  the  existence  of  any 


race    other   than    that     now    exis- 
ting. 

It  is  at  times  extremely  interest- 
ing to  observe  nature  along  with  an 
observer  of  it,  and  to  note  the 
unconscious  zeal  and  simplicity  with 
which  he  notes  and  gives  account  of 
what  would  be  wholly  different  in 
its  effect  on  the  ordinary  observer. 
Prof.  Haeckel  has  been  in  Ceylon 
wholly  in  the  pursuit  of  his  life 
study,  Biology,  and  he  incidentally 
writes: 

'  My  frugal  dinner  at  an  end,  I  usoally 
took  a  solitary  walk  on  the  shore,  or  de- 
lighted my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the 
illumination  of  the  palm  woods  by 
myriads  of  fire-flies  and  glow- worms. 
Then  I  made  a  few  entries  in  my  note- 
book, or  tried  to  read  by  the  light  of  a 
cocoa-nat  oil  lamp.  Bat  I  was  generally 
quite  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  after  another  careful 
shaking  of  thecloUies  for  the  ezpolsionof 
scorpions  and  millepeds. 

*  The  great  black  scorpion  (nearly  a 
foot  long)  is  so  conunon  in  Ceylon,  that 
I  once  collected  half-a-doasen  in  the  oouise 
of  an  hour.  Snakes  exist  also  in  great 
numbers.  Slender  green  tree-snakes  hang 
from  almost  every  bough,  and  at  night 
the  great  rat-snake  hunts  rats  and  mice 
over  the  roofs  of  the  huts.  Although 
they  are  harmless  and  their  bite  not 
poisonous,  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleaisant 
surprise  when  one  of  these  rat-snakes, 
five  feet  long,  suddenly  drops  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof  into  one's  room,  occasion- 
ally alighting  on  the  bed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  my  nights  in  Belligam  were  bat 
little  diisturbed  by  animal  intruders, 
although  I  was  often  kept  awake  by  the 
howling  of  jackals  and  the  uncanny  cry 
of  the  devil-bird  (a  kind  of  owl),  and 
other  night  birds.  The  bell-like  cry  of 
the  pretty  little  tree-frogs  which  make 
their  dwelling  in  the  cups  of  large 
flowers,  acted  rather  as  a  slumber-song. 
But  I  was  far  oftener  kept  awake  by  the 
whirl  of  my  own  thoughts,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  many  events  of  the  pa^i 
day,  and  the  anticipation  of  that  which 
was  to  come.  A  brilliant  succession  of 
lovely  scenes,  of  interesting  observatioDs 
and  varied  experiences,  mingled  in  my 
brain  with  plans  of  fresh  enterprise  and 
new  discoveries  for  the  morrow.' 
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The  Witness  ef  the  SjnHt.  The  Twelfth 
Zeeture  on  the  FoundatUm  of  the  late  John 
J'^emUy,  Esq.  By  the  Ret.  Robert  New- 
ton Young.  London:  Published  for  the 
Proprietor  by  the  Wesley  an- Methodist 
JSooh-Room.  3882.— We  heartily  coogra- 
tulate  the  Lecturer,  the  Connexion,  and 
the  religions  reading  public,  on  the 
Liecturer's  choice  and  treatment  of  his 
subject.-  A  theme  more  suitable  or  more 
Beasonable  could  scarcely  have  been 
found.  'The  doctrine  of  "the  (direct) 
Witness  of  the  Spirit "  is,  and  we  hope 
always  will  be,  strongly  characteristic  of 
Armlnian  Methodism,  if  happily  not 
quite  "peculiar  to  Methodism."'  The 
Lecturer's  fidelity  to  Methodist  doctrine 
is  worthy  of  a  man  who  occupies  so  high 
a  position  in  the  Connexion,  by  the  choice 
of  his  brethren,  and  who  bears  the  thrice- 
honoured  name  of  Robert  Newton — Young. 
The  Lecture  has  all  the  charm  of  that 
chaste,  cultured,  classic  style  which  the 
Lecturer  has  at  his  command,  and  which 
so  befits  his  character  and  cast  of  mind. 

The  timehnens  of  the  Lecture  is 
apparent ;  for  what  can  be  more  appro- 
priate to  the  present  needs  of  the  Church 
and  of  general  religious  thought  than  a 
demonstration  of  the  fnpematwrai  as 
acting  directly  and  effectively  on  the 
individual  consciousness,  as  well  as  on 
individual  character?  Its  absolute 
necessity  to  Methodism  is  well  brought 
out:  its  potency  as  a  main  element  in 
early  Methodist  preaching  is  shown  with 
rare  force  and  beauty. 

The  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church 
is  wisely  made  the  starting-point  for  the. 
consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  eonseiousness  as  well  as  on  the 
eluMoraeter  of  the  individual  believer. 
Then  we  have  the  solid  axiom :  *  There  is 
no  such  counteractant  to  loose  and  mis- 
chievous speculation  as  a  sound  religious 
life  springing  from  direct  and  conscious 
communion  with  Qod.  "He  that  be* 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  the  witness  in 
himself." '  The  Lecturer  wisely  eschews 
•  novelty  of  treatment,'  or  •  indulgence  in 
speculation.'  To  use  an  expressive  Scotti- 
cism, he  warily  wins  by  the  tempting 
psychological  problems  which  lie  on  the 
confines  of  his  subject.  Some  might 
naturally  desiderate,  and  even  anticipate, 
a  more  seientifiet  as  contrasted  with  homi- 
iHic  treatment  of  the  theme ;  but  the 
Lecturer's  scientific  method  will  strike 
the  reader  more  than  it  struck  the 
listener:  simplicity,  fervour,  unction, 
and  '  a  good  time,'  tending  to  g^ve  to  the 
Lectors  tbe  a|r  and  fueling  of  a  sermon, 


Mr.  Toung  had,  in  any  case,  the  right  to 
treat  his  *  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Christian  believer.' 

In  our  judgment  he  was  wise  in  the 
selection  of  his  standpoint.  He  loyally 
makes  the  Scripture  the  standard  of 
appeal :  even  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notfs 
are  only  referred  to  as  affording  clear 
and  precise  statements  of  the  doctrine. 
He  shows  how  the  doctrine  harmonizes 
with  the  whole  tone  of  Biblical  theology, 
whilst  it  meets  the  deepest  requirements 
of  the  individual  Christian.  He  proves 
powerfully  that  this  truth  is  rooted  in  the 
experience  even  of  the  Old  Testamciit 
saints,  and  pervades  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  He  makes  it  plain  that  the 
experience  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  confined  to  Methodists,  giving  as 
examples  Bishop  Sanderson,  Hooker  and 
Henry  Martyn.  We  should  have  been 
glad  of  an  Appendix  containing  a  Catena 
of  such  experiences,  including  the  name.4 
of  John  Howe,  De  Renty,  Bishop  Butler ,on 
his  death-bed,  and  many  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  accompanied  by  the 
scarcely  less  important  and  much  more 
touching  experience  of  dying  Christians, 
such  as  Hannah  More  and  John  Ely,  who, 
not  having  accepted  it  as  a  doctrine, 
yet  passionately  craved  it  as  an  experience 
at  the  approach  of  death. 

The  Lecturer  judiciously  includes 
within  his  horizon  the  whole  witnessing 
work  of  the  Spirit,  giving  a  most  happy 
and  pregnant  quotation  from  the  first 
Fernley  Lecture.  He  touches  on  the 
Spirit's  work  in  the  unconverted  and 
even  the  unevangelized,  in  a  way  which 
might  have  satisfied  Robert  Barclay. 

His  examination  of  the  key-texts  on 
his  great  subject  is  fair,  clear,  thoroogh, 
workmanly.  He  exposes  the  untenable- 
ness  of  the  Anglican  interpretation 
which  refers  *  the  sealing  by  the  Spirit ' 
(2  Cor.  i.  22,  Bph.  i.  13, 14,  iv.  30),  •  to  the 
act  of  Baptism,  and  its  immediate  com- 

Slement  "Confirmation."'  He  spends 
ue  pains  on  the  very  difficult  text, 
1  John  V.  6—10 :  •  Tliis  is  He  that  came 
by  water,*  etc.  His  exposition  seems 
to  us  right  in  the  main,  but  much 
too  restricted  in  its  range  of  applica- 
tion and  allusion.  He  denies  the 
reference  of  the  passage  to  the  signi- 
ficant incident  g^ven  in  St.  John's 
account  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  'to 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  If  it 
were  as  easy  to  see,  or  to  show,  how 
Christ  'earne  by  blood,'  as  the  Lecturer 
showp  tbat  he  *  C<ime  by  water '  (in  His  own 
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Baptism),  the  text  would  he  mach  less 
difficult  to  deal  with.  For  ourselves,  we 
cau  hardly  thick  it  possible  that  any  one 
who  had  read  8t.  John^s  emphatic,  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic  'record'  of  what 
followed  the  drawing  forth  of  the  soldier's 
spear,  could  read  tm&  text  without  think- 
ing, with  instinctive  vividness  of  that  most 
meaning  incident ;  or,  if  that  incident  did 
not  fill  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  idea,  that  he  could  avoid  thinking  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  mtneu- 
ing  institutions. 

The  Lecturer  dismisses,  with  just  and 
holy  scorn,  the  sacerdotal  theory,  which 
makes  the  believer's  assurance  rest  mainly 
and  directly  on  the  Sacraments :  a  dogma 
which  we  have  heard  Dr.  Hook  expressly 
propound  in  his  own  church  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  the  ohapel  in  which 
this  Lecture  was  delivered.  Mr.  Young 
deals  next  with  *  the  school  of  thought 
which  denies  that  this  witness  is  direct 
and  independent.'  He  quotes  Bishop 
Bull,  as  *  a  distinguished  representative 
of  this  school,' '  Thomas  Scott  the  Com- 
mentator,' and  Richard  Baxter.  This  was 
the  doctrine  in  vogue  in  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Wesley's  day,  being  set  forth 
and  maintained  by  such  influential 
preachers  and  writers  as  Bishop  Sherlock 
(in  his  sermon  on  Romans  viii.  16).  It 
was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish 
ModeraUtt  as  expounded  by  the  Commen- 
tator Macknight.  The  Lecturer  then 
points  out  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
*  view '  which  *  confounds  assurance  with 
faith,'  and  of  *  the  theory  which  admits 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  but  only  as  a  special  privilege  oon- 
ferred  on  favoured  individuids  or  at 
critical  times.'  He  wisely  and  with 
characteristic  modosty  avails  himself  of 
the  arguments  of  his  Wesleyan  prede- 
cessors :  Wesley,  Watson,  Frest,  Walton, 
Hannah,  Pope,  Clarke  and  Bunting,  and 
also  of  inciaental  observations  by  Julius 
Hare,  Archbishop  Trench,  John  Smith 
(of  Cambridge),  Sibbes,  Lucas,  Stanley 
Loathes,  Domer,etc. ;  but  his  own  remarln 
are  quite  equal  to  any  of  his  quotations. 

But  our  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
this  valuable  tractate,  not  to  give  even  a 
complete  outline  of  it.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  recall  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Methodist  Ministers  and  people  to  this 
blessed,  vital  doctrine. 

The  supplementary  Note*  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  work :  f  or  a  •  Work,'  this 
unpretentious  pamphlet  is,  none  the  less 
on  account  of  its  brevity.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Lecturer 
jin  his  defence  of  Wesley's  repudiation  of 
the  word  'assurance '  as  destitute  of  Scrip- 


ture warrant:  admittedly  against  the 
strong  stream  of  Lexical  authority.  We 
are  rather  surprised  that  Cremer  waa  not 
consulted  on  this  point,  for  who  has 
a  clearer  claim  to  be  consulted  7  His 
translation  of  w\7if>o^opLa,  is  :  '  only  with 
the  meaning  perfect  eertUude^fM  een- 
metum,  in  N.  T.  and  patristic  Greek.'  It 
is  -very  curious  and  refreshingly  edifying 
to  find  Wesley,  in  a  passage  quoted  in 
Mr.  Young's  very  next  ybte,  saying, 
*  With  regard  to  the  assurance  of  faith,  I 
apprehend  that  the  whole  Cfari^ian  ^ 
Church  in  the  first  centuries  enjoyed  it,' 
referring  in  proof  of  this  to  the  writings 
of  earliest  Christian  *  Fathers.' 

There  are  two  points,  however,  on 
which  we  think  the  Lecture  deficient. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  demon- 
Btration  that  man^  who  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  direct  Witness  of  the  Spirit^  dtay 
it  only  as  a  matter  of  theological  V 
terminology;  since  they  are  found 
affirming  the  self -same  truth;  only  in 
embarrassed  and  somewhat  stammered 
circumlocution;  while  many,  moreover, 
enjoy  the  experience  desfxte  their  denial 
of  the  doctrine,  and  deny  the  doctrine 
despite  their  enjoyment  of  the  experience. 
The  other  shortcoming  is  an  Inadequate 
guarding  of  the  doctrine  against  a  too 
stark  statement,  which  is,  alas!  too 
comoion,  and  is  the  occasion   of  very 

Sitiable  perplexity  and  pain  to  many 
hristians  of  the  finer  tempenunent  and 
the  higher  life.  We  had  looped  to  see  a 
reference  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Minuted  of  ihel^ret  two  Met^- 
dlst  Conferences ;  and  an  examination  of 
Hooker's  masterly  Sermons  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  amongst  the  most  judi- 
cious productions  of  'the  judicious  ^' 
Hooker.'  It  is  plainly  to  these  Sermons 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  refers  in  the 
valuable  extract  from  his  IHeeuetiem 
given  in  Note  c. 

As  mere  lUeralwre,  this  Lecture  U  a 
credit  to  Wood/tauee  Grove  first,  and  then 
to  Headingley  and  Birmingham  and '  the 
Connexion  at  large.' 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  By  EngUsh  and  American 
Scholars  of  various  Evangelioal  Dene- 
minations,  MUed  by  PMlip  Schaff, 
J),D.,ZZ.D.  Vol.  Ill,  TkeEpisaes^ 
St.  Paul.  Edinintrgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
— Id.  respect  of  clearness  and  intelligi- 
bility this  volume  fully  vindicates  its 
claim  to  be  '  a  popular  commentary.'  The 
exposition  of  the  iZMuuu— the  work  of 
Drs.  Schaff  and  Riddle—contains  not  a 
few  nice  and  just  points  of  grammatical 
criticism    which    prove    the   truth    of 
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Luther's  principle,  that  sound  theology  is 
vitally  connected  with  sound  grammatical 
exegesis :  e.^.,  Romans  i.  4,  where  '  the 
spirit  of  holiness* is,  we  think,  conclu- 
sively shown  to  he  a  designation  of  the 
Dirine  nature  of  our  Lord.  The  refuta- 
tion of  the  Erasmian  fancy  with  regard 
to  Romans  iz.  5  is  also  complete.  The 
best  quotations  are  from  Meyer.  The 
note  on  Romans  ii.  14 :  *For  when  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
etc.,'  is  poor,  and  goes  rif  ht  off  the  plane 
of  the  Apostle's  argument.  We  are  told 
that  here  *  the  theoretical  effect  of  law  is 
set  forth ! '  But  St.  Paul  is  not  dealing 
with  *  the  theoretical '  at  all ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  historical,  the  practical, 
the  palpable,  the  undeniable. 

The  exegesis  of  these  able  expositors 
is  in  some  crucial  passages  sadly  warped 
by  Calvinistic  preconception,  e.g.^  Rom- 
ans V.  12,  etc.  Here,  in  fact,  a  Galvin- 
ititic  bias  stultifies  the  text  and  the  com- 
mentary alike.  We  are  rightly  told — 
*here  Paul  evidently  views  the  human 
race  as  an  organic  unit.  Adam  and 
Christ,  he  conceives,  sustain  to  it  a 
central  and  universal  relation.'  And 
then,  forthwith,  what  Christ  *  has  gained ' 
is  quietly  and  coolly  limited  to  'His 
people.'  In  like  maiuier  the  whole  pre- 
ceding passage :  '  Chriist  died  ior  the  un- 
godly, etc.,'  is  made  to  refer  to  Christians 
exclusively.  On  the  latter  half  of 
Romans  v.  we  find  some  very  strong  and 
well-put  points,  wofully  enfeebled  and 
confosed  by  incongruous   intermixture. 

We  could  point  out  some  pitiable  spe- 
cimens of  the  limping  logic,  and  the 
hopping,  hobbled  exegesis  of  even  that 
mmlerated  modem  Calvinism  of  which 
the  most  estimable  Thomas  Scott  was  the 
apostle.  The  doctrine  of  unconditional 
personal  reprobation  is  indignantly  re- 
pudiated, whilst  that  of  unconditional 
personal  election  is  clung  to  pertina- 
ciously ;  the  necessity  of  reconcihng  the 
repudiation  of  the  one  with  the  retention 
of  the  other  belief  is  instinctively  ignored. 
These  learned  commentators  spc»k  of  *  the 
wiidoM  of  following  as  closely  tu  pos' 
title  the  words  which  reveal  the  cure.' 
We  should  say,  the  obligation  and  neces- 
ntg  of  followhig  with  undeviating,  con- 
scientious and  dbtolute  chieness  *the 
words,  etc.*  The  only  impasHHlitg  of 
following  the  inspired  words  with  the 
most  scmpnloas  closeness  results  from  a 
preconceived  theological  system  which 
will  not  admit  of  close  adherence  to  those 
words.  Drs.  Schaff  and  Riddle  evidently 
know  nothing  of  the  writings  of  Wesley 
or  Fletcher  or  any   other   Evangelical 


Arminian.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  Evangelical 
Arminianism. 

The  interpretation  of  Romans  vii.  9, 
*  1  was  alive  without  the  law,*  presents 
but  part  of  the  truth.  On  viii.  1,  2, 
we  are  told  that  *  the  Christian  is  free 
from  condemnation,  because  he  is  freed 
from  the  law  of  sin.'  But  does  not 
this  make  freedom  from  condemnation 
the  sequence  of  freedom  from  the  law  of 
sin  ?  which  is  literally  preposterous,  alike 
in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  ex- 
perience. Surely  the  *  for '  in  the  second 
verse  points  out  the  proofs  not  the  •  cause* 
of  freedom  from  condemnation.  On  viii. 
16:  *The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness, 
etc.,'  we  are  informed,  *  For  such  assur- 
ance we  may  seek.*  Does  not  this  stop 
far  short  of  the  teaching  of  the  passage  ? 
On  viii.  22,  etc.:  'The  whole  creation 
groaneth,  etc.,*  our  commentators  hit,  in 
tbei  main,  the  right  track,  and  make  some 
very  good  points,  though  some  of  their 
positions  are  weak  and  not  well-stated. 
But  the  two  learned  professors  have  done 
their  work  on  the  whole  with  exemplary 
thoroughness. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  com- 
mented on  by  Dr.  David  Brown  with  his 
well-known  solidity,  shrewdness,  and 
pointedness,  and  occasional  piquancy. 
We  come  upon  some  happy  touches,  e.g., 
on  1  Corinthians  v.  12,  'What  have  I  to  do 
to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ?  do 
not  ye  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  * — 
'and  that  surely  is  responsibility  enough ! ' 
The  exposition  of  this  difficult  passage 
shows  true  exegetical  sagacity.  The 
practical  deductions' are  sound;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  directions  con- 
cerning marriage  in  1  Corinthians  vii. 
are,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  Church  at  that  time,  '  drawn  with  a 
precision  more  explicit  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  par- 
ticularize.' Dr.  Brown's  style  is  some- 
times nnscholarly,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
phrase  just  quoted :  *  to  partictUeiriie—fk 
precision.' 

Dr.  Schaff*8  exposition  of  'the 
Galatians,'  and  Dr.  Riddle's  of  'the 
Ephesians'  and  the  Colossians,  exhibit 
the  already  noted  characteristics  of  those 
able  exegetes.  Dr.  Riddle,  however,  like 
so  many  other  expositors,  misses  the  fine, 
grand  print  in  Ephesians  i.  18 :  '  What 
the  ricnes  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance 
in  the  saints ; '  and  this  by  dint  of  refusing 
to  take  the  words  in  their  straight- 
forward meuiing.  His  note  on  Colossians 
ii.  23,  'Which  things  have  indeed  a 
show,'  etc.,  is  very  happy,  and  is  much 
strengthened    by    his   quotation    from 
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Braune.  The  best  part  of  Dr.  Lumby's 
exposition  of  *  Philippians '  is  his  accoant 
0f  the  various  theones  of  the  humiliation 

/of  Christ.  His  exposition  of  *  Philemon '  is 
a  good  piece  of  exposition. 

But  the  highest  exegetical  qualities 
exhibited  in  this  volume  are  those  of 
Dr.  PI  umpire  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
here  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  his  very 
bcbt.    His  treatment  or  the  question  of 

/female  preaching  is  a  capital  corrective  of 
that  of  Dr.  Brown ;  though  he  bends  the 
Htiuk  a  little  too  far  on  the  other  side. 
Dr.  Brown  overstates  the  matter  as 
Rprainst  Female  Preaching;  Dr. 
Plumptre  understates  it.  But  the  very 
grave  drawback  from  Dr.  Plnmptre's 
genuine  gifts  as  an  expositor,  is  the 
t^a^iness  with  which  he  is  beset  by 
dogmatic  prepossession.  Thus,  he  at- 
tempts to  find  a  warrant  for  praying  for 
the   dead    from    St.    Paul's  prayer   for 

I  Onesipliorus,  *The  Lord  grant  unto  him 
that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
that  day.'  But  in  order  to  this  he  is 
obliged  to  give  the  worthy  disciple  the 
hypothetical  coujf  ile  grcuje,  and  to  pos- 
tulate *  the  supposition,'  *  the  assumption,' 
that  when  Paul  prayed  for  him  he  was 
dead :  a  *  supposition,'  an  *  assumption  ' 
for  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
produce  a  shred  of  evidence.  It 
must  be  a  drowning  dogma  which  can 
catch  at  such  a  straw.  Again,  on  2 
Timothy  iii.  16 :  'All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,'  we  are  staggered 
by  the  following  comment :  *  Bvery 
/Scripture,  so  far  as  it  is  inspired,worksfor 
the  completeness  of  the  man  of  God,  of 
the  minister  of  Christ  and  of  His  work.' 
'  t^far  as  it  is  inspired !'  What  an  indefen- 
sible gloss  on,  *  Every  Hcriptare  God-in- 
spired 1 '  We  are  told  that,  *  We  can  hardly 
think  that  8t.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to 
impress  the  abstract  doctrine  on  the  mind 
of  Timothy.  What  was  necessary  was  to 
impress  on  him  the  practical  end.'  But 
what  practical  end  can  be  served  by  the 
introduction  of  this  vague  unsettling  per- 
version of  •  God-inspired  Scripture '  into 
'  Scripture  so  far  as  it  is  inspired '  ?  In 
like  manner  our  commentator  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  add :  *  It  may  well  be  believed 
/  that  he  (St.  Paul)  had  no  thought  at  the 
time  that  this  letter  of  personal  counsel 
and  strong  emotion  would  come  under 
the  category  of  the  Scripture.'  What  a 
gratuitous  belief  I  St.  Peter  knew  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  writer  of  Scripture,  and 
St.  Paul  knew  it  too ;  and  Dr.  Plumptre 
knows  it,and  admits  it.  Thenwhatisthere 
in  *  personal  counsel  and  strong  emotion ' 
to  make  an  inspired  Apostle  have  *  no 


thought'  that  an  Apostolic  epistle*  would 
come  under  the  category  of  the  Scrip- 
ture?'  This  style  of  commenting  is  worRe 
than  worthless  anywhere,  especially  in  a 
*  Popular  Commentary,*  and  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored  in  such  a  master  of  exposition 
as  Dr.  Plumptre.  But,  happily, the  Popular 
Commentary  J  as  a  whole,  is  remarkably 
free  from  faults  of  this  kind. 

This  volume  abounds  in  instances  of 
happy  translation.  It  sustains  to  the 
full  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  pre- 
decessors. The  reader  is,  as  little  as 
possible,  perplexed  with  a  multiplicity  of 
conflicting  interpretations.  This  com- 
bined work  of  English  and  American,  and 
not  undenominational,  but  many-denom- 
inational  scholarship  (which  fact  is  itself  / 
highly  interesting),  demands  the  grati- 
tude, and  still  more  the  attention,  of  both 
England  and  America,  and  of  all  the 
Evangelical  Churches. 

The  leading  questions  with  regard  to 
the  genuineness  of  St.  Pauls  Epistles  are 
frankly  and  fairly  approached,  and 
succinctly,  but  suflSciently,  discussed ;  and 
there  is  no  weak  surrender  to  the  nib- 
bling captiousness  of  destructive  criti- 
cism. This  volunie,  like  the  former  vol- 
umes, is  well  printed  and  attractively 
g resented ;  and  is  far  too  valuable  to  be 
ustled  out  of  sight  by  the  marvelloos 
multitudinousness  of  good  recent  com- 
mentaries. 

JTand-borks  for  BibU- Classes :  The 
Ejnstle  to  ike  Hebretes.  With  Intrednr- 
turn  and  Notes,  By  A,  B.  Ikmdstm, 
M,A.,  LL,D.t  Professor  of  Hebrew^  eie., 
in  the  New  CoUege,  EdinJburgh.  T,  and  T. 
Clark. — In  his  Introduction,  Dr. Davidson 
deals  with  such  questions  as  refer  to  the 
persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  origi- 
nally addressed,  its  occasion,  its  object, 
and  its  author.  He  does  this  concisely, 
yet  with  sufficient  detail.  On  the  first 
point  his  conclusion  is :  *  While  nothing 
approaching  to  certainty  can  be  reached, 
some   community  of  the  Dispersion  in 

the  East with  a  Hellenistic  type  of 

Judaism,  best  suits  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.'  On  the  last  question,  after  a 
brief  survey  of  the  varieties  of  hypo- 
thesis and  conjecture  on  the  subject,  he 
can  come  to  no  decision,  seeing  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  answer 
yet  given  to  the  question  of  aut^rship; 
but  *on  the  whole,'  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  *  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
was  not  the  Apostle  Paul.' 

In  addition  to  the  notes  on  each  suc- 
cessive clause,  we  have  expanded  remarks 
onTheSon;  thoBestofOod;  theWonitf 
Ood;  the  Priesthood  of  Christ ;  ^  2^9 
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/  Coven^uU ;  and  •  Purge,  Sanctify,  make 
*  Perfect.'  That  on  TJie  SonvrBS  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  relieve  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  and  the  unsettling  vagueness  of 
the  annotation  on  the  grand  first  section 
of  the  Epistle.  For  Dr.  Davidson's  mode 
of  handling  this  most  important  part 
of  the  Epistle  is  so  unpromising,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  announced  as  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  high  scholarship 
and  intellectual  competence  are  estab- 
lished, one  would  have  supposed  it  to 
be  a  trial-task  of  some  'prentice  han\ 
One  could  not  wish  for  an  apter 
specimen  of  a  style  of  commenting 
«/tsuitable  for  a  Bible- Clots,  than  that 
of  this  opening  section.  But  the 
remarks  on  The  Son  are  happily  very 
reassuring.     The  choicest  part  of  this 

'  Commentary,  in  our  view,  is  that  which  ^ 
dwells  on  the  sympathizing  human  nature  if 
of  the  Son.  There  are  some  touches  of 
exquisite  tenderness,  as  truthful  as  they 
are  tender,  and  withal  very  edifying  and 
encouraging.  The  other  subjects  of  ex- 
tended comment  are  very  carefully 
worked  out ;  but  the  observations  on  the 
Covenants  are  not  marked  throughout 
with  the  clearness  and  correctness  neces- 
sary to  a  Hand-book  for  Bible-Classes. 
Dr.  Davidson  creates  difficulties,  though 
he  makes  many  true  and  strong  points. 

Dr.  Davidson,  as  we  think  unadvisedly, 
sometimes  uses  the  word  'ideal'  in  a 
metaphysical  sense,  as  an  equivalent  term 
for  httivenly  or  spiritual ;  and  thus  gives 
a  rather  too  philosophical  cast  to  his  ex- 
planation of  *  figures  of  the  true.*  Some 
of  his  practical  commenting  is  very 
happy»  as  on  chapter  xii.  14-17 :  *  Follow 
peace,'  etc.  The  translation  is  also  very 
good.  Home  of  the  Professor's  expres- 
sions are  uncouth,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
God  as  *  remored  far  back  of  all  created 
worlds ;'  and  his  style  is  apt  to  be  the 
poorest  and  most  prosy  when  he  affects 
the  philosophical. 

•  Faith  Vietorious  :  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Labours  and  of  the  limes  of 
the  Venerable  Br.  Johann  Bbel,  late  Arch- 
dracan  of  the  Old  Town  Church  if  JKonigs* 
bt^rg.  Brawn  from  Authentic  Sources, 
By  J,  J.  JUombertt  B.B.  London : 
1  {odder  and  Stonghton.  —  'This  work 
presents  (1)  The  biography  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  hut  little  known  outside  of 
Germany,  but  whose  commanding  intel- 
lect, interesting  history,  and  apostolic 
zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  pure  Evan- 
gelical doctrine  in  opposition  to  the 
scepticism  aTid  deadness  of  German 
Christianity  in  the  first  third  of  this 
century,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude,  etc. 


(2)  An  account  of  a  phase  of  religious  life 
in  Germany,  the  existence  of  which  is 

not  generally  known in  countries  of 

English  speech.'  (Preface.)  This  is  a 
just  description  of  the  book  before  us. 
It  is  highly  interesting,  though  very  badly 
written ;  and  that  not  only  as  to  style, 
but  still  worse  sometimes  also  as  to  spirit. 
The  author  is  very  far  from  being  a  master 
of  the  English  language,  though  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  forcibly  at  times; 
and  he  betrays  an  unChristian  bitterness 
towards  Ebel's  opponents,  in  strikiog 
contrast  with  Ebel's  own  mental  and 
spiritual  habitudes— which  indeed  Ebel 
would  have  strongly  condemned.  This 
especially  applies  to  his  animadver- 
sions on  Olshausen,  which  are  palpably 
unfair.  He  makes  Olshausen  respon- 
sible for  everything  which  another 
man  writes,  although  that  other  man 
expressly  declares  himself  alone  respon- 
sible for  his  statements.  He  is  most 
uncharitable  in  the  imputation  of  bad 
motives  to  acts  which  may  easily  have 
been  prompted  by  good  ones.  The  bio- 
grapher shows  himself  to  be  on  a 
far  lower  plane  of  Christian  feeling  than 
that  which  his  subject  occupied. 

Ebel  was  a  noble  man,  and  would  have 
been  a  great  one  had  he  not  in  youth  come 
under  the  influence  of  Schonherr;  who 
also  was  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker ,but  was 
sadly  too  self-confident,  and  who,  like  so 
many  other  minds  of  his  class,  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  philosophizing  when 
he  was,  in  fact,writing  utter  nonsense.  He 
was  one  of  those  speculative  theologians 
who,  like  some  speculative  men  of  busi- 
ness, are  too  knowing  by  half.  Like 
Bushnell  and  other  able  men,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  special  light 
from  heaven,  not  supplementing  Scripture 
merely,  but  even  correcting  its  straight- 
forward meaning.  He  mistook  halluci- 
nation  for  inspiration.  Ebel's  letter  to  ^ 
him  on  this  point  is  admirable.  Yet 
Schonherr's  remarks  on  the  Limits  of 
Thought  prove  that  he  could  present 
to  others  the  boundaries  within  which 
he  himself  did  not  feel  bound  to  keep. 

The  critic  puts  very  clumsily,  and 
therefore  dangerously,  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  the  acceptance  by  a  candidate 
for  the  Christian  Minist^,  of  a  Con^ 
fession  of  Faiths  or  his  assenting  to  a 
doctrinal  standard. 

The  biographer  evinces,  however,  a 
keen  insight  into  Christian  experience, 
although  he  is  baffled  by  some  unexplained 
theory  of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  by 
the  strange  notion  that  the  New  Testament 
terms  'perfect,'  conviction  of  sin,  and 
*  first-love,'  are  all  descriptive  of  the  same 
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states.  He  also  makes  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  the  being  *  awakened  * 
and  the  being  '  awake.' 

In  the  quotations  from  Ebel  we  have 
some  fine  specimens  of  manly  eloqaence 
— sometimes  spoilt  by  bewildering  pane- 
tnation — as  well  as  mnch  instmotiveness  ; 
and  a  rich  strain  of  gennine  Arminian- 
ism,  oocasionally  reminding  one  of  Vinet. 

It  wonld  be  an  interesting  and  im- 
proving task  to  attempt  to  correlate  the 
antithetic  parts  of  Ebel's  personality. 
He  was  evidently  a  saint,  and  a  minister 
of  a  high  order.  In  some  things  he  was 
exemplary,  as  in  his  system  of  catechizing 
both  old  and  yonng ;  in  others,  unfor- 
tunately peculiar,  as  in  his  discourage- 
ment of  Prayer-meetings. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Bible  retpccting  the 
Way  of  Obtaining  Eternal  Life,  By  the 
Ht^.  John  Venn,  M.A.  London :  EUiot 
tStoek. — Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Venn  pub- 
lished a  tract  with  the  title,  Working  for 
Eternal  Life,  His  friends  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  phrase  and  the  doctrine  it 
implied  as  unscriptural.  This  volume 
consists  of  twelve  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
earlier  publication.  So  far  as  the  words 
themselves  go,  Mr.  Venn  gains  an  easy 
victory.  The  phrase  bears  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  John  vi.  27-29  to  be  suc- 
cessfully objected  to.  The  assault  seems 
to  have  come  from  members  of  the  Cal- 
▼inistic  section  of  the  Established  Church, 
from  which  Mr.  Venn  seems  reluctant  to 
separate.  He  follows  the  well-known 
lines  of  sound  Armlnian  theology  while 
he  shows  the  necessity  of  good  works- 
provided  that  there  is  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  them — in  order  to  salvation. 
But  though  the  azgoment  is  old,  the 
.  minute  and  painstaking  examination  of 

V  texts  is  original,  and  repays  study. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Venn's  views  are  pecu- 
liar. Subtile  distinctions  divide  them 
from  other  evangelical  systems.  The 
writer's  ideas  of  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  sometimes  appear  to  be  precisely 
Methodistical,  and  at  other  times  approx- 
imate more  or  less  to  the  Oanons  of  the 
Ck)uncil  of  Trent.  His  difficulties  spring 
chieflv  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  good  works  with 

V  an  uncompromising  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  final  perseverance.  He  insists  that 
good  works  maintain  faith,  raUier  than 
that  faith  produces  good  works.  Of 
course,  faith  and  works  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  but  it  is  an  inversion  of  the 
true  order  to  put  works  before  faith. 
Believing  that  the  Saviour  died  for  all 
men,  he  distinguishes  between  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Atonement  and  its  appli- 


cation, apparently  to  leave  room  for 
individual  election  and  reprobation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  accept  all 
Mr.  Venn's  arguments  or  conclusioDs; 
but  the  book  is  of  an  excellent  spirit,  is 
an  honest  attempt  to  elucidate  Holy 
Writ,  and  contains  mnch  that  is  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive. 

Fiji  and  the  Friendly  Ides,  By  &  £, 
ScholeM.  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Castle  gt ret  t. 
City-road.  —A  most  interesting  book  about 
a  most  interesting  people ;  just  the  thing 
for  juvenile  Missionaiy  collectors. 

The  *  Qood'Luek' of  the  Maitlands.  By 
Mrs,  RobeHA,  Watson.  T.  Woolmer.— A 
thoroughly  good  tale,  full  of  stirring  and 
lively,  but  not  improbable,  incide&C  and 
with  a  well-conceived  and  well-sustained 
aim.  IntcUigcnt  young  people  who  al 
the  outset  of  life  are  perplexed  by  its 
mysteries,  will  have  their  faith  cheered, 
and  their  views  cleared  by  it«  perusal. 

Onr  Sea- Girt  Isle,  English  Scenes  and 
Scenery  Delineated.  By  the  Ber.  Jabei 
Marrat.  T.  Woolmer,— T\^  book  has 
been  written,  says  the  Author,  in  order 
to  *  interest  young  people  in  the  natuial 
beauties,  monumental  grandeurs,  and 
historic  names  of  their  native  land:' 
and  certainly  any  young  person  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  this  volume, 
with  its  wealth  of  pleasantly  given  and 
most  interesting  information  and  variety 
of  pictures,  can  hardly  fail  to  lay  it 
down  without  an  intelligent  and  warm 
appreciation  of  old  England. 

Mr.  Marrat  has  done  his  work  ex- 
cellently ;  and  the  get-up  of  the  book  i^ 
worthy  of  the  style  and  the  subject. 

The  Christianas  Bay  :  A  Om^ilationof 
Soripture  TssBts  and  Verses  of  Sacred  Samg. 
By  Fred,  S,  WekM,  London:  W,  Mack. 
—A  useful  little  book,  containing  judi- 
ciously-selected and  arranged  texts  and 
verses  of  poetry,  suitable  to  the  various 
seasons  and  avocationa  of  the  day.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has  been  well 
carried  out. 

Br.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary.  3Vjr 
Edition,  with  additional  Prefatery  and 
Supplementary  Notes  hy  the  Bev.  Thimlej 
Smith.  Part  19.  London  :  Ward,  Loek, 
and  Co. — We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  both  the  original  Commenta^  as 
printed  in  this  edition,  and  Mr.  Smith  s 
additional  matter.  He  utilizes  the  space 
at  his  cox^mand  to  the  utmost.  He  con- 
trives to  give  in  vety  brief  compass  a  fair 
notion  of  the  points  wherein  Dr.  Clarke 
differs  from  orthodox  exposition,  and  of 
the  light  which  recent  historical  and  geo- 
graplucal  discoveries  throw  upon  the  text 
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Mba.  Dulet  WB8  bom  at  Plymouth,  in 
181 3,  and  died  at  Wellington,  Somerset, 
January  6th,  1881.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Stanbuiy.  When  five  years  of  age 
she  was  left  fatherless.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  removed  with  her  mother  to 
l*lympton,  and  opened  a  school,  early 
g^iving  proof  of  that  gift  for  communica- 
ting knowledge  for  which  in  her  later  life 
she  was  so  distinguished. 

As  a  child  she  was  highly  esteemed  for 
her  unselfishness,  filial  tenderness  and 
high  moral  principle ;  but  it  was  not  until 
she  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  that 
she  became  a  decided  and  confessed 
follower  of  the  Lord.  The  chief  cause 
that  led  to  this  result  was  a  visit  from  her 
uncle,  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Cloake,  a  devoted 
Wesleyan  Hinister.  His  pointed  appeals, 
his  earnest  prayers,  the  influence  of  his 
holy  life,  and  the  services  he  conducted 
in  the  village  chapel  where  she  wor- 
shipped, produced  an  impression  which 
ultimately  led  to  her  conversion.  From 
that  time  it  was  her  ambition  to  be  holv 
and  useful.  Worldly  amusements,  which 
were  beginning  to  be  a  snare  to  her,  she 
promptly  and  decidedlv  renounced,  find- 
ing in  the  Lord  a  satisraction  and  joy  far 
alx>ve  anything  that  the  world  could  give. 
With  her  friend,  Miss  E.  G.  Duley,  who 
was  converted  at  the  same  time  and 
through  the  same  instrumentality,  she 
began  to  work  for  Christ  as  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  and  collector  for  Mis- 
sions. In  one  year  their  united  efforts 
raised  the  Missionary  income  of  the  little 
Society  with  which  they  were  connected 
from  a  few  shillings  to  over  £15. 

In  1848  she  was  married  *  in  the  Lord,' 
and  settled  in  Wiveliscombe,  Somerset. 
Mr.  Duley,  her  husband,  was  highly  intel- 
ligent, deeply  spiritual,  loved  and  looked 
up  to  by  all  who  knew  him,  and,  best 
of  all,  wise  in  winning  souls.  His 
influence  over  young  people  was  most 
marked,  and  his  services  as  a  Local 
Preacher  highly  appreciated.  Their 
united  life  was  bright,  but  very  brief. 
In  little  more  than  a  year  her  loved  ones, 
husband  and  child,  were  removed  by 
death,  and  her  new-found  joy  was  gone 
for  ever.  But  her  trust  was  in  Qod,  and 
with  a  brave  though  sad  heart,  she  battled 
with  the  difficulties  of  her  most  trying 
position,  resignedly  addressing  herself 
to  the  task  of  earning  her  livelihood  by 
her  own  exertions.  In  1849  she  removed 
with  her  aged  mother  to  Rockwell  Green, 
where  for  many  years  she  efficiently  con- 
ducted a  flourishing  school.  In  1859  she 
opened  the  boarding-school  at  WeUingw 


ton  in  connection  with  which  her  name 
is  ao  widely  and  deservedly  known. 
There,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  she 
continued  to  exercise,  with  remarkable 
success,  that* rare  combination  of  gifts 
which  so*  eminently  fitted  her  for  the 
duties  to  which  she  devoted  herself  with 
enthusiasm.  Her  aim  was  to  educate  as 
well  as  to  instruct,  to  train  as  well  as  to 
teach,  to  stimulate  and  guide  to  habits  of 
observation,  enquiry,  and  careful  thought. 
In  school-management  she  was  unusual- 
ly happy,  uncompromising  in  firmness,  yet 
gentle,  self-possessed,  and  winning.  Her 
pupils  loved  her,  and  were  won  not  only 
to  seek  that  knowledge  which  she  knew  so 
well  how  to  make  attractive,  but  above 
all  to  seek  that  piety  which  made  her 
life,  amid  so  many  difficulties  and  sor- 
rows, so  bright  and  noble.  Nothing 
gave  her  so  much  delight  as  the 
conversion  of  those  whom  she  taught. 
Many  who  are  now  occupying  useful  and 
honourable  positions  in  life,  and  many 
who  are  with  her  in  glory,  will  never  cease 
to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  through  her  instrumentality. 
Her  chief  sphere  of  labour  was  her  school, 
but  not  there  alone  was  her  influence  felt. 
Her  kindness  to  the  poor,  her  generous 
hospitality,  especially  to  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  her  deep  and  active  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  her  own  and  other  Churches 
in  the  town,  made  her  a  name  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Her  trust  in 
Providence  was  a  source  of  constant 
strength.  When,  after  much  prayer,  she 
was  about  to  take  some  new  step,  she 
would  say  confidently:  *It  has  been  given 
me.    I  am  sure  it  will  succeed/ 

Her  last  illness  was  long  and  distress, 
ingly  severe ;  but  her  patience  and  courage 
were  equal  to  the  strain.  Again  and  again 
she  exclaimed :  *  It  is  all  right ;  all  right.' 
When  asked :  *  Is  Christ  with  you  ?  *  she 
replied:  *He  has  been  with  me  all  the 
time.*  Frequently  she  was  heard  to 
say :  *  One  of  the  greatest  sinners,  saved 
by  the  greatest  Saviour  I '  Not  long  before 
the  end,  when  her  physical  powers  were 
completely  exhausted  by  intense  and  pro- 
tracted suffering,  a  cloud  of  darkness  and 
doubt  for  a  brief  space  rested  on  her 
otherwise  bright  and  cheerful  spirit,  but 
soon  the  shadows  lifted  and  for  ever  fled 
away.  After  earnest  prayer  had  been 
offered  for  the  restoration  of  her  peace, 
she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  When  she 
awoke  the  burden  was  gone,  and  with 
calmly  confident  joy  she  exclaimed : 

*  Glorious  Saviour  of  my  soul, 
Ilift  it  up  to  Thee ; 
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Thou  hast  made  the  sinner  whole. 
Hast  set  the  captive  free ; ' 

concladiog  with  the  last  lines  of  the  hymn: 

*  Thon  hast  my  fall  ransom  paid, 
And  in  Thy  wounds  I  rest.' 

From  that  time,  though  in  constant  and 
distressing  pain,  her  mind  was  kept  in 
perfect  peace.  Rhe  entered  into  rest, 
January  6th,  1881.       John  Gibson  (b). 

Mb.  William  Waltebs,  father  of  the 
Bev.  William  D.  Walters,  was  one  of  a 
host  of  Lay  Preachers  who  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  economy  of  Methodism. 
His  long  journeys  and  active  services  in 
proclaiming  salvation  to  perishing  sin- 
ners, which  successively  ranged  over 
several  Circuits,  prove  him  to  have  been 
an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  mission  of 
Methodism,  especially  at  a  time  when 
Circuits  were  wider  and  Ministers  fewer 
than  at  present.  He  was  bom  at  King- 
ton, Herefordshire,  in  1812,  but  removed 
to  Hereford  at  a  very  early  age.  His 
godly  mother  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Methodist  Society, 
and  under  her  influence  he  soon  became 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions, 
which  deepened  into  decision  for  God 
under  the  powerful  ministry  of  the  late 
llev.  John  Slater.  After  listening  to  an 
arousing  sermon  one  Sunday  evening,  he 
returned  home  in  anguish,  with  the  arrow 
of  conviction  in  his  conscience.  After 
groaning  several  hours  in  private  for 
redemption,  he  found  deliverance,  and 
henceforth  lived  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
man  *  whose  transgression  is  forgiven.' 

Three  years  after  his  conversion,  Mr. 
Walters  began  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. The  Rev.  Samuel  Fiddian  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  much 
counsel  and  help  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  office  of  Local  Preacher.  He 
gave  proof  of  good  preaching  gifts,  and 
entered  into  the  work  with  great  zeal 
and  energy.  He  had  a  good  command  of 
language,  his  manner  was  earnest  and 
fervent,  and  the  congregations  through- 
out the  Circuit  gave  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Many  will  be  the  crown  of  his 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Chrisfs  appear- 
ing. He  subsequently  laboured  with 
much  zeal  and  success  as  a  Local  Preacher 
in  the  Monmouth  Circuit,where  walks  were 
long,  roads  bad,  and  privations  many.  It 
often  fell  to  his  lot  to  travel  fifteen  miles 
and  preach  three  times  on  the  Lord's- 
day ;  but  an  ardent,  self-denying  zeal 
bore  him  up.  He  removed  to  the  Ponty- 
pool  Circuit  in  1851,  and  continued 
to  labour  in  the  work  of  preaching  with 
his    accustomed  diligence  and   vigour. 


He  erected  at  his  own  cost  a  school- 
room which  adjoins  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
I*ontnewynydd.  He  well-sustained  the 
responsibilities,  and  successfully  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Class- Leader,  Cir- 
cuit, Society,  Poor,  and  Chapel  Steward, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Travelling  Expenses  Fund,  and  of  the 
Pontnewj-nydd  Chapel  Trust.  The  Bris- 
tol District  Committee  unanlmou^Jjr 
elected  him  as  their  representative  to  the 
Preparatory  Committees  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  1875. 

During  his  long  affliction,  whilst  sbat 
out  from  the  public  means  of  grace,  the 
sweetest  care  which  rested  on  his  heart 
was  still  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  con- 
versations, prayers  and  contributions 
showed  his  undiminished  interest  in  its 
safety  and  welfare.  His  last  hours  were 
characterized  by  gr^t  peace.  On  the 
Monday  previous  to  his  death,  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Circuit  remarked,  *\Miat 
a  mercy  that  you  have  set  your  house  in 
order,  and  done  the  work  of  preparation 
for  a  better  world !  *    Again  he  replied : 

*  If  I  liad  to  do  it  now,  it  would  be  too 
late ;  but  thank  God,  it  has  been  done 
some  3'ears  past,  and  I  have  now  great 
peace.'  Death  to  him  was  evidently  a 
glitUng  into  life.  On  January  22nd,  1S81, 
he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Mr.  Walters'  habit  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  religfious  life  was  to  read  the  Uible 
through  on  his  knees  once  in  twelve 
months.  He  had  stated  times  for  secret 
communion  with  Ood,  which  kept  him 
right  in  his  public  intercourse  with  men 
amid  the  stern  realities  of  every-day  life. 
It  was  to  him  a  great  pleasure  to  show 
hospitality  to  the  Lord's  servants  for 
their  work's  sake.  He  was  kind  and 
generous  to  the  poor,  a  good  master,  a 
devoted  husband,  and  a  true  friend ;  hi< 
death  was  felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss 
by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Jos£Pii  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Siibbn,  of  Bunbury,  who  dietl 
March  the    15th,  1881,  was  a  faithful 

*  servant  of  the  Church,'  and  *a  sue- 
courer  of  many.'  She  was  bom  at 
Huxley  (Cheshire),  in  1823,  and  in  early 
life  attended  worship  conducted  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists  in  a  neighbouring 
farm-house,  and  by  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists  in  her  own  home.  She  was 
the  child  of  rural  Methodism,  whose 
ranks  she  adorned  to  the  close  of 
life.  The  plain  and  faithful  ministry  of 
the  Word  wrought  in  her— at  the  age  of 
sixteen -consecration  to  God  and  His 
Church,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
exemplary  Christian  character ;  nor  wa^ 
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it  ever  known  that  either  the  mnltifarions 
duti€38  of  daughter,  wife  and  mother,  or 
the  varied  and  painful  afflictions  through 
which  she  was  called  to  pass,  caused  her 
to  swerve  from  her  sacred  purpose  of 
glorifying  God,  witnessing  for  Christ,  and 
saving  souls.  For  several  years  previous 
to  her  wedded  life,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  tracts  round  her  native  village 
early  on  the  Sabbath  morning— a  work 
iu  which  she  took  great  delight,  and 
which  she  diligently  prosecuted  in  other 
places  in  subsequent  years.  She  would 
sometimes,    with    a  bundle    of     these 

*  silent  messengers,'  take  her  stand  at  the 
church-doors  after  the  service,  and  would 
deliver  them  with  a  kindly  appeal  to  the 
worshippers  as  they  filed  out,  not  except- 
ing the  clergyman,  when  she  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  he  lacked 
experimental  godliness. 

After  her  first  marriage  she  re- 
moved to  Ruahton,  when  she  at  once 
joined  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society, 
having  hitherto  been  identified  with  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion.  From  Rush- 
ton  she  removed  in  1865  to  Bunbury, 
where  for  a  quarter  of   a  century  she 

*  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour.* 
Abont  1860  the  Head  of  the  Church  sent 
a  most  gracious  revival  to  His  people  at 
Bunbury,  one  result  of  which  was  that 
she  opened  her  house  on  Friday  evenings 
for  special  meetings  for  prayer  and 
Christian  instruction,  conducted  occa- 
sionally by  the  Minister,  but  mostly  by 
the  Leeuler.  They  were  at  the  time  a 
means  of  blessing  to  many. 

Mrs.  Sheen's  solicitude  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  work  of  God  was  as  it  were  '  a  fire  in 
her  bones,'  and  nothing  gave  her  more  joy 
than  to  hear  of  souls  being  saved.  Her 
husband  was  an  honoured  and  useful 
Local  Preacher  in  the  Tarporley  Circuit. 
In  some  cases,  her  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  carried  her  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence ;  but  she  was  always 
willing  to  *be(»me  a  fool'  for  Christ. 
Her  life  was  an  emphatic  rendering  of 
the  lines : 

*  Too  much  to  Thee  I  cannot  give ; 
Too  much  I  cannot  do  for  Thee.* 
She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  it  was  her  habit  to  take  all 
things,  the  little  as  well  as  the  greater, 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  She  was  diligent 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  Matthew 
Henry's  Commentary.  Her  attention  to 
the  means  of  grace  was  exemplary. 
Although  her  home  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  sanctuary,  it  was  her  wont,  when  in 
health,  to  go  three  times  to  Bunbury 
Chapel  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  visits  to  the 
tick  and  poor  will  long  be  remembered 


by  some  of  them,  whilst  many  arc  now 
walking  in  the  way  to  heaven  who  hsiv^i 
been  helped  through  the  strait  gate  by 
her  spiritual  counsels.  Her  fartt!  as  a 
worker  in  the  Church  was  directin<^ 
penitents  to  the  Saviour.  In  1876  her 
strong  frame  was  attacked  by  an  afflic- 
tion which  defied  medical  skill,  and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  wa-s  most 
excruciating.  But  though  kept  in  the 
*  furnace  *  for  four  and  a  half  years,  and 
though  the  *  fires  *  were  increased  more 
and  more  up  to  the  very  last,  she  bore 
her  sufferings  with  remarkable  patience. 
Her  faith  never  wavered,  and  she  could 
ever  sing : 

*  Not  a  cloud  doth  arise 
To  darken  the  skies. 
Or  hide  for  a  moment  my  Lord  from 

my  eyes.* 
From  the  first  she  had  the  impression 
that  her  sickness  was  '  unto  death ;'  and 
though  occasionally  concerned  as  to  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  her  sad  afflic- 
tion, yet  she  was  always  content  to  leave 
her  case  in  the  hands  of  God.  When, 
as  was  often  the  case,  pain  prevented 
her  sleeping  in  the  night-watches,  she 
would  pray  aloud  for  a  long  time.  For 
some  time  before  the  end  her  conversa- 
tion was  confined  to  spiritual  concerns, 
and  no  one  could  visit  her  without  being 
spoken  to  plainly  about  eternal  things. 
Her  'desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ '  amounted  to  l&tujitu/t  yet  she  was 
willing,  if  she  could  glorify  God,  *to 
abide  in  the  flesh.*  Her  sick-room,  as 
many  can  testify,  was  *  close  in  the  verge 
of  heaven.*  Her  interest  in  the  Class- 
meeting  was  conspicuous  to  the  end. 
One  of  the  last  things  that  brought 
comfort  to  her  soul  was  the  news  of  the 
conversion  of  a  member  of  her  family. 

It  was  her  frequent  prayer  that  the 
Lord  would  take  her  at  the  last  *  without 
a  struggle';  and  in  this  the  Master 
indulged  His  faithful  servant.  Conscious 
to  the  very  close  of  life,  she  gave  distinct 
assurances  to  her  friends  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy  in  prospect  of  death : 
that  she  was  *  only  going  home.*  On  the 
morning  of  her  last  day  on  earth  she 
was  heard  to  pray,  *  Jesus,  forsake  mo 
not  1  *  and  after  a  brief  repose  and  relief 
from  pain,  she  smiled  and  said,  *  Father ! ' 
waving  her  hand  in  token  of  triumpli 
and  adieu,  and  sweetly  passed  away. 
Isaac  Pollitt. 

Mrs.  Howsb,  of  Witney,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Early, 
of  Witney.  Bom  in  a  Wesleyan  family 
and  surrounded  from  infancy  by  Chris- 
tian influences  and  associations,  she  waa 
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led  when  very  young  to  gire  her  heart  to 
Qod,  and  to  join  the  Cbnich  of  her 
parents.  Of  that  Church  she  remained 
an  attached  and  faithful  member  till 
called  away  to  the  Church  in  Heaven. 
After  her  marriage,  she,  with  her  husband, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Howse,  went  to  reside  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  providential 
circumstances  soon  caused  them  to  return 
to  Witney.  Here  she  was  careful  to  give 
evidence  of  her  love  to  Christ  by  diligent 
attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  by 
efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  true 
religion.  She  was  heartily  attached  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  especially  to 
her  own  pastors.  To  them  and  their 
families  «sbe  was  ever  pleased  to  show 
her  hospitality.  She  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  religious  welfare  of  her  children, 
and  on  account  of  their  conversion  to 
God,  and  their  happy  association  with  the 
Church  of  their  parents,  she  greatly 
rejoiced.  Her  last  illness  was  short,  but 
extremely  painful. 

In  the  afternoon  of  May  21st,  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  illness  which 
issued  in  her  death  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  A  few  moments  before  her  spirit 
passed  away,  her  nurse  asked  her  if  she 
felt  she  was  *  Safe  in  the  anns  of  Jesus,' 
to  which  she  bowed  assent,  and  then  fell 
asleep. 

Her  Class  Leader  writes,  •  Mrs.  Howse 
was  always  clear  as  to  her  acceptance 
with  God.  I  have  often  heard  her  express 
her  deep  regret  that,  in  some  instances, 
she  had  not  exercised  proper  control  over 
her  words  and  temper.  Her  conscience 
was  scripturally  enlightened  and  tender, 
and  if  she  had  any  weaknesses  in  her 
religious  character,  no  one  knew  them  so 
fully  as  herself.  She  deeply  felt  the 
importance  of  spiritual  things.  She  was 
always  anxious  to  let  spiritual  concerns 
have  their  proper  share  of  her  thoughts 
and  actions.  She  was  marked  by  deep 
humility.  ^\'hen  I  was  first  pressed  to 
take  the  Class  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  I  strongly  objected,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference,  in  many  respects, 
between  myself  and  some  of  those  whom 
1  should  have  to  lead.  But  I  soon  found 
that  my  objection  was  groundless.  Mrs. 
Howse  would  open  her  mind  to  me  as 
freely  as  if  I  had  been  her  equal.  She 
never  seemed  conscious  of  any  superioiity. 
She  was  heartily  attached  to  the  cause 
of  God,  especially  that  part  of  it  repre- 
sented by  Methodism.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  her  diligent  attention  to  all 
the  means  of  grace  which  Methodism 
provides,  by  her  cheerful  efforts  to 
promote  its  welfare,  and  her  generous 


contributions  in  support  of  its  varioo« 
institutions.'  T.  C. 

Mb.  BobkbtBarkbtt,  of  BrindleyFann, 
in  the  Nantwich  Circuit,  was  botn  in 
1824.  His  parents  feared  the  Lord. 
Ho  was  taught  at  home  to  fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments;  was  sent  to 
the  Sunday-school  and  taken^  regularly 
to  the  chapel.  In  1842  he 'was  ood- 
verted  to  Ctod,  and  at  once  joined  the 
village  Class.  In  1844  he  was  induced 
to  attempt  to  preach  at  Faddiley.  As  a 
preacher,  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 
Ever  willing,  he  was  ever  acceptable; 
and  when  special  efforts  were  being  made 
for  the  awakening  of  sinners,  no  one  was 
more  ready  to  help,  and  few  better 
qualified  to  lead  penitents  to  the  Lamb 
of  God.  As  a  husband  he  was  lo%ing  and 
thoughtful ;  and  he  trained  his  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go. 

He  was  modest  and  unassuming,  finn 
in  his  attachments,  consistent  in  bis  life, 
and  unwearied  in  Ids  efforts  to  do  good. 
He  prospered  in  business  by  his  industiy 
and  enterprise,  his  integrity  and  per- 
severance. He  was  a  proof  of  the  tmth 
of  that  word,  *  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will 
honour.'  He  honoured  the  liord  with  his 
substance,  being  generous  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  cause  of  God.  His  business 
engagements  were  many ;  yet  he  was  erer 
present  at  the  week-night  serrioe  and  the 
Class-meeting.  To  the  poor  he  was  a 
sympathizing  friend  to  whom  they  could 
turn  in  times  of  trouble  and  peiplexitr. 
When  he  was  known  to  be  dead,  the  wail 
was  heard,  '  Our  best  friend  is  gone.' 

He  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  valued  and  snocessfol 
licader.  He  was  also  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  to  the  Faddiley  Sunday-school 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  two  years  before  his  death  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Circuit  Steward, 
and  performed  its  duties  with  his  wonted 
zeal  and  fidelity.  His  affliction  was 
short  but  very  severe.  He  bore  his  suffer- 
ings with  patient  resignation. 

In  consequence  of  intense  pain  his 
words  were  few.  However,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  '  The  angel  reapers  are  coming ; ' 
then  with  great  earnestness  to  ciy, 
*  Thrust  in  the  golden  sickle,  and  heareQ 
cries  Harvest  Home.'  One  of  his  sods 
said  to  him,  'Father,  the  Saviour  has 
not  left  you,  baa  He?'  He  instantlj 
breathed,  *No,  bless  Hun  I  No,  bless 
HimT  These  were  his  last  words.  He 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  June  3rd,  1881,  aged 
fifty-seven  years. 
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796 
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work  in  Bast  London,  841 
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Propitiation,  283 

Jtevelation  xxii.  U...789 
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Sorrow  on  the  tea,  108 

The  Lor^t-day,  620,  720 

•  The  peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  all 

understanding,'  756 
The  Moored  spring,  384 
The  thrush,  313 
Tkis  year,  63 

Public  worship  and  related  problems,  660 

Raleigh,  Dr.  Alexander,  record  of  his 
life  and  character,  184 
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CwmpeUo,  Count  Enrico  di;  Ca/rlyle, 
Thomas;  *  Chinese  Gordon;*  Clarhe, 
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Smith,  Bev.  Oervase,  D.D.,  recollections 
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OUE  BOYS  AND  GIBLS. 

Mi    ILLUSTRATED   NfONTHLT. 

8  pp.  Crown  4ter.^  Ont  HaJtfpenn^;  or  J^  per  100. 

Annual  Volumes— One  ShilliDg  Each.    The  whole  SexiM  of  Six  Yolamee  (1877—1882), 
88.  Gd.  net     Packet  of  60  Back  Ntimbera,  Is.  net, 

THE  Coloured  Cover  of  tlie  1882  Volnme  is  an  Original  Sketch  by  Guiiston— "  WhaTp 
the  Time,  please,  Sir  ?  "  The  Contents  of  each  Monthly  Number  axe  made  np  of 
Stories  and  Sketches—Original  and  Selected;  the  Chronicle  of  the  "Order  of  Merit;" 
&c. ;  and  at  least  six  Pictures  including  superior  Outline  UluBtrations  ox  the  Soriptoze 
Lessons  for  each  Sunday. 

SCHOLARS'     TABLETS. 

Designed  to  promote  the  Study  of  the  Binnday  School  Leutmt  at  Home, 

Beadt  pob  zveby  Sunday  in  the  Yeab. 

I.      -  n. 

SENIOR  SCHOLAR'S  TABLET.    |    JUNIOR  SCHOLAR'S  TABLET. 

Packeta—QDt  Id. ;   100,  5d. ;    12  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Month  {Jan,^  dx.),  Zd. 

Boohs— Quarter  {Jan  to  Mareh^  &g.  ),  Id. ;  Annual,  3d. 

Answers  to  the  Home  Questions^  Id. :  To  be  supplied  only  to  Teachers  and  others  teho 

may  require  them  for  purposes  of  examination. 

The  Scholars*  Tablets  are  proving  of  great  service,  and  both  Tenchers  and  Parents  frSl 
do  well  to  use  them  as  a  ready  means  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  family  circle. 

The  Home  Questions  are  exercises  to  direct  attenti<m  to  the  chief  points  of  the 
Sunday's  Lessons,  and  to  secure  that  something  shall  be  learnt  from  each.  All  the 
Questions  may  be  answered  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Bible  and  the  Tablet  on  which 
they  appear.  The  help  of  parents  and  brothers  and  Bisters  should  be  encouraged,  and 
answers  written  for  younger  children  should  be  received  as  a  matter  of  course. 

With  a  Utile  guidance  and  help  when  the  Scholar  first  receives  Tablets,  and 
occasional  references  to  their  contents  and  intended  use,  they  come  to  be  prised  in 
both  School  and  Home.  As  a  rule,  Tablets  are  best  distributed  on  the  Sunday  preceding  , 
their  date. 

List  of  Scripture  Lessons  for  1883. 

FOR  THE  USB  OP  SCHOOLS,  BIBLE  CLASSES,  AND  FAMILIBS. 
^d.  per  doe. ;  28.  Qd.  per  hundred, 

CONTEKTS —  ! 

(1.)  Old  Testament  Lessons  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year. )   Including  the  Intcsnafcion&l 


(2.)  New  Testament  Lessons  ditto.  j  List. 

(3.)  Qolden  Texts  (Intnl.)  in  full,  with  the  variations  of  the  Revised  Version. 

SUNDAY   SCHOOL    GLASS    REGISTER    OF  AnENDANCE 
AND  SUBS0Rli>TIONS  FOR  188a. 

Limp  Clothi  4id, 

Contains  columns  for  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  Scholars,  and  for  each  half-daVs 
Attendance  (In  quarterly  openings),  and  for  Subscriptions  (in  haJf-yearly  openings).  ALsu 
List  of  Scripture  Lessons ;  Golden  Texts ;  Summary  Table,  and  spaoe  for  Memonnda. 

LONDON! 
2,  LODBATE  CIRCUS  BUiLDINBS,  LC;   2,  CASTLE  STREET,  CITY  RtMD,  E.C. 
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FIRST  READINGS :  Christian  Doctrine. 

An  Illustrated  Reading  Book  and  Manual  of  Instruction  for  use  in  Sunday  and  Day  Schools,  the  Home 
Circle,  and  Mission  Work.    A  preparation  for  and  companion  to  the  Catechism. 
3»  /«r'*»  Chth  Cavers,  pric*  2</.,  or  idr.  per  los. 

Table  op  Contbmts. 

aOJ>,  OUB  FATHCB:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 


God  »  Infinite 
God  is  Eternal 
God  is  Almighty  .. 

MAN:  Tbie  Image  of  Ood 

How  God  made  Man 

The  Command  of  God 

The  Temptation  to  Sin 


God  is  Everywhere    . . 
God  knows  Ail  Things 


ITie  Fall  tnttf  Sin 
Sin  and  The  Curse 
The  Free  Gift  of  God 


OITB  LOBD  JSSnS  CHRIST :  Son  of  God,  God  and  Man 


x8 


Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy 
The  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
Son  of  Man :  Son  of  God 
His  Words  and  Works 
■    His  Sufferings  and  Death 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT :  Lord  and  Giver  of  Lifo 

The  Works  of  God  ..  ••     30      I     The  City  of  God 

The  Word  of  God  ..  ..    30      I     The  Water  of  Life 


His  Resurrection 
Hie  Ascension  .. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost 
Mediator  and  Judge 


PAOES. 

1-4 

4 

4 

5-10 

8 
9 
10 

11-28 
a» 

»4 

26 

a8 

29-32 

3* 


THE  CATECHISMS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  METHODISTS : 


(As  Revised  by  Order  of  the  Conference). 


No.  I. 


Zd.perd0z,;  5/ a  per  100,   C^M,ai/., 
16/-  per  100. 

(Aof.  /.  and  If.  in  One  Vol,  Cloth, 
Giii,  9^,) 

Contents  of  No.  L 
Seo.    L-OfOod. 

„     IL— Of  the  Cxeatton  of 
Man. 

„    UL— Of  tha  FaUof  Man. 

,,    IV.— Of  the  Salvation  of 


„     v.— OfJadgm«ntandthe 
Future  State. 

„    VI.— Of  Religion. 

„  VTL— Of  Jesus  Christ  and 
LltUe  Children. 

„VIII.— The  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  Belief,  and  The 

Ten  Qfy^V^l^pti'mtvntn. 

Appendix.— A     Short    Oate- 
chlsm  of  Soriptore  Names 

Old  Testament. 
New  Testament 

PkAYKRS  FOm  LiTTLS  CmLOXBN  :— 

The  In&Bt't  or  Yoi&qg  Child's 
Morning  Prayer. 

The  lafiut's  or  Yoimg  Child's 
Evenini;  Prayer. 

Tite  Youos  Child's  Prayer  lor 
the  Lord's  Day,  to  be  added 
to  the  Morninx  Prayer. 

The  YounK  Child's  Prayer  for 
the  Lord's  Day,  to  be  added 
to  the  Evening  Prayer. 


No.  U. — Contents, 
a/.  ;  16/-  per  xoo ;  CMA,  ^, ;  3a/-  Per  xoo. 

Chapter  I.— Of  the  Christian  Religion:— 

Sec.  i.— Jesus  Christ  and  Christianity,    ii. — The  Scriptures. 
ilL— The  Creed  and  Catechism. 
Chapter  IL— Of  God  :— 

Sec.  i.— God,  the  Holy  Trinity.    iL— The  Attributes  of  God. 
Chapter  HI.— Of  Creation  and  Providence. 
Chapter  IV.— Of  the  Pall  of  Man:- 

Sec.  L— The  Fall,    ii.— The  Tempter  and  Temptation. 

Chapter  V.— Of  the  Redemption  of  the  World  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :— 

Sec.  i.— Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  ii.—The  Humtlbtion 
and  Exaltation  of  Christ,     iii.— The  Ofiices  of  Christ. 

Chapter  VI.— Of  the  Gospel  Salvation  :— 

Sec.  1. — ^The  Gospel,  ii.— Repentance  and  Faith,  iii.— 
Personal  Salvation. 

Chapter  vn.— Of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Chapter  Vin.— Of  the  Law  of  God  :— 

Sec.  i.— The  Law.    ii.-  The  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

Chapter  IX.— Of  the  Church  and  the  Means  of 
Grace:— 

Sec.  L— The  Church;  or,  Christian  Society.  ii.—The  Sacra* 
ments :— Baptism  \  The  Lord's  Supper,  iii.— The  Word  of 
Ood.    iv.— Worship  and  Praver.    v.— The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Chapter  X.— Of  Death  ana  Judgment. 
Appendix.— A    Short    Catechism     of    Scripture 
History. 

CKArTBx  I.— Thb  Old  Testament:— 
Sec  !.<— Antediluvian,  or  Before  the  Flood.  ii.—The 
Patriarchal  Ase.  iii.— The  Mosaic  Ase  :^llie  Deliverance 
from  Enrpl ;  i^*he  Wilderness ;  Genenu  Laws  given  through 
Moses;  Laws  conceminj^  Religion,  iv.— Joshua  and  the 
Judges,  v.— The  One  Kingdom,  vi.— The  Two  Kingdoms 
and  the  Captivities,  vit.— The  Return  from  Captivity, 
vtii.— Jewish  History  .between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Kew. 

Chapter  IL— The  New  Testament  :— 
Sec.  L— The  Earlier  Life  of  Jesos.     ii.—The  Baptism  and 
Public  Ministry  of  the  Christ.    iiL— The  Passion  and  Death. 
IV.— The  Resurreaion  and  Ascension,    v.— The  Pentecost. 
vL— The  Apostle  Paul,    vii.— Later  Hislorr. 

CHArTEB  IIL— The  Books  of  the  Bible:— 
Sec.    i.— The   Old   Testament.     ii.—The    New   Testament 
iii.— The  Names  of  the  Scriptures. 

Examples  of  Prayer  :— 
The  Daily  Morning  Prayer.     The  Evening  Prayer. 


LOKDON ;  2.  Ludg»te  Ciroua  Buildings,  B.C. ;  2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road,  E.C. 


BOOK   OF  DANIEL  CARTOONS: 

Ko.  1.    Th9  Four  Wise  Children. 

No.  2.    WaQdng  In  the  MUdst  of  the  Tire. 

Highly  FinUhed  Chromos,  36  in,  by  20  in.,  B/6  each;  on  Strainer,  Varnished,  Sj-each. 

BIBLE  CARTOONS:  LIFE  OF  JESUS  {Additions  to  the  Series): 


No.  17.    Oondemned  by  the  GoanclL 
No.  19.     Led  Away  to  be  Crocified. 


Matthew  xxri.  57»  ko. 
Lake  xziii  26^  ke. 


Printed  In  SepU  on  a  Gold  Ground :— Not.  1  to  22  (S7in.  hj  2Sin.)  each  la  ;  The  lait  Snrper, 
(S^in.  bf  25m  )  2a.  ;  The  Set  of  Twentf-three  Cartoons  In  a  Box,  £L  la  ;  Ditto  Moanted  oa 
Cloth,  and  Bound  as  an  Albam,  £2  2b.— Afonnted  on  Strainen  and  Yarsiahed ;— Noa.  1  to  22,  cac^ 
at  38. 4d. ;  The  Laat  Sapper,  6f . ;  The  Set  of  Twenty-three  Cartoons  £3  Sa.  I 


ULUSTRiTED  REiDIHGS:  LIFE  OF  JESUS  (Additions  to  tlte  Series): 

No.  17.    Ck>ndenmed  by  the  CioimoU.   |  No.  19.    Led  Away  to  be  Gmoified. 

Cartoon  in  Sepia  on  a  Blue  Ground.    Bold  Tjpe     Sboei  36  in.  by  27  in. 

On  wu  Rotter,  wiA 
lUuttrakd  Oner. 

£2  28.  Od. 

The  following  arc  the  Numbers  and  Titles  of  the  complete  series  of  BiBLB  Caktooss, 
aud  also  of  the  Illustrated  Headings,  as  now  Revised  and  Extended:— 


PHeu. 

UnmaunUd. 

Jfoim(ddia«aJrap. 

On  Paper.. 

U.eaeh.    Set  of  22,  £1. 

la  8d.  each.    Set  of  22,  £1 13s.  4d. 

On  aoth  .. 

28.  each.    Set  of  22,  £2. 

2aad.each.    Set  of  22,  £2 13a  4d. 

No. 


Bible  Cartoon  only  {on  Gold  or  Blue  GroufUl}—Tm  Last  Sufpkb. 

1.  A  SaTiotir,  Chriit  the  Lord.  No.  12. 

2.  Tbej  present  Ulm  to  the  Lord.  „     IS. 

3.  Wise  wen  oome  to  worship  Him.  „     14. 

4.  Herod  s^eks  to  destroy  Him.  „     16. 
6.  Thejr  found  111m  in  the  Temple.  i       „     10. 

6.  The  Carpenter  of  Nasareth.  i       ».     17. 

7.  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  „     18. 

8.  Angels  ministered  unto  Him.  „     19. 

9.  He  porges  His  Father's  House.  „     20. 

10.  He  heaU  the  siok.  „    21. 

11.  He  raises  the  dead  to  life.  „    21 


He  feeds  the  moIUtiide. 
He  walks  oa  the  sea. 
He  blesses  Uttie  children. 
Hoaanna  to  the  Son  of  David. 
Betrayed  hr  Judas. 
Condemned  by  the  Coaadl. 
Delivered  np  1^  PUate. 
lied  away  to  he  cradfied. 
Cmdfled,  dead,  and  bnrte^. 
He  rose  asain  f  xxxn  the  dead. 
He  asoeaded  into  heaven. 


Miniature  (Bartoons:   Life  of  Jesus. 

25  Cards  In  Oold  and  Colour,  Price  1  /4.    Also  Sold  at  Id.  eaoh,  or  8d. 
per  dozen. 


New  Edition f  Revised  and  Extended,  with  Titles  and  Texts. 


No. 


A  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 
The  Consolation  of  IsracL 
A  Light  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  Flight  from  Herod. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old. 
Is  not  this  the  Carpenter  ! 
This  is  My  beloved  Son. 
Angels  minister  unto  Him. 
He  purges  the  Temple. 
He  heaU  the  sick. 
He  raises  the  dead. 
He  stiUs  the  tempest. 

No.  25. 


N^alS. 

If 

14. 

»t 

15. 

ft 

le. 

17. 

11 

18. 

ft 

19. 

20. 

^j 

21. 

,, 

22. 

^^ 

28. 

»» 

24. 

He  ascended  into  heaven. 


He  feeds  the  multitude. 

He  walks  OB  the  sea. 

Thou  art  the  Christ. 

He  is  transilguxed.  ** 

Ho  blesses  iitUe  children. 

Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David, 

Judas  betrays  Him. 

The  Council  condemn  Him. 

PiUte  delivers  Him  up. 

He  Is  led  away  to  be  crucified. 

He  was  crudfled,  dead,  and  buriaS. 

He  rose  again  from  the  dead. 


LOMOOR:    . 
2,  LUOaUE  GIHCOS  BUIIDINSS,  E.G.;  2,  CASTLE  STREET,  CIH  ROAD,  E.C. 


PHILIP  PHILLIPS:  the  story  of  his  life. 


Demy  4to.,  Coloured  Wrapper.    Sixpence. 


Prefatory. 
First  Public  Solo. 
First  School  Teacher. 
His  Mother. 
Memorable  Incident. 
His  Mother's  Death. 
LeaTing'Home. 
Leaving  Home  Again. 
Hia  WorJk  the  Year  Bound. 
First  Singing  School. 
His  Conversion. 
A  Narrow  Escape. 
Ambition  for  Musical  Train- 


Philip  Phillips. 

Philip  Phillips'  Birthplace. 

His  First  Solo. 

A  Memorable  Incident. 

His  Mother's  Funeral. 

Spring.        Snmmer. 

Gathering  Sap  from  Sugar- 
trees. 

Winter  Without,  but  Sum- 
mer Within. 

A  Pleasant  Start,  but  a 
Painful  Ending. 


CONTENTS. 

His  Own  First  Teaching. 

A  Band  of  Indians. 

A  Horse  that  Needed  no 
Halter. 

First  Services  of  Song. 

Goes  to  Ohio :  Marriage. 

Origin  of  His  Sobriquet. 

President  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
field.     "  Your  Mission." 

A  Seeming  Calamity. 

Incident  at  MuUer's  Orphan- 
age. 

Goes  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
York. 

ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Autumn.        Winter. 

Teaching  the  Indians. 

Admiration,  Consideration, 
Consternation. 

Mrs.  Phillips. 

Among  th6  Sick  &  Wounded. 

*' Your  Mission." 

Autograph  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

Singing  in  the  Hall  of  Be- 
pres^ntatives. 
I  First  Visit  to  England, 


Second  Visit  to  England. 

From  London  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Testimonial. 

Travelling  Adventures. 

Visit  to  Australia. 

Third  Visit  to  England. 

Fourth  Visit  to  Great  Britain , 
introducing  his  Sou. 

Song    Sermon    Services   in 
Exeter  Hall. 

Philip  Phillips  andhis  Work. 


The  Burning  Store. 

With  Sunday  School  Workers 
at  Spurgeon's. 

With  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Testimonial. 

A  Midnight  Adventure  with 
Dr.  Vincent, 

Chasing  the  Kangaroos. 

Mr.  James  Phillips. 

Philip  Phillips  and  hia  Work. 


"Several  unauthorised,  and  more  or  less  incorrect,  sketches  of  my  life  having 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  issue 
the  present  correct  version,  written  for  me  by  Dr.  ALEXANnsn  Clabk,  and  published  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union,  trusting  that  mj  little  story  may  meet, 
at  the  hands  of  a  generous  public,  the  same  kind  reception  that  I  have  personally 
enjoyed.  PHILIP   PHILLIPS." 

''LoncUm,  September  29<7»,  1832." 


"SUFFER    THE    LITTLE   CHILDREN/' 

Anthem  in  G.     (Sixth  thousand.)     By  Charles  J   Dalb.    Twopence. 

DANIEL  QUORM.  I  FRANKEY   VIVIAN. 

Service  of  Song.     By  S.  Drake.  |        Fervice  of  Song.     By.  J.  Bubmham. 

Fourpeuce.     Half-prico  for  60  copies. 

ACTS   OF  THE   APOSTLES'   CARTOONS. 

Ulusirate  iJie  following  Lessons  for  1883:— 

Jan.  2^.~No.  1.  At  the  Gate  Beantiful.  I    May  27.— Ko.  4.  Elrmas  the  Soroerar. 

M)ir.  IS.— M   2.  The  First  Ohristian  Martyrdom.       Nov.    8.—  ,,   6.  Paul  Before  Kine  Agrippa. 
Apl.  15.—  „   8.  The  CoDveision  of  SauL  |   Dec.    2.—  „    &  Paul  Shaking  Oif  the  Viper. 

Printed  in  Tints.    Si/e  30in.  by  22in.    8d.  each.     Sot  of  Six,  Ss.  6d.    Mounted  on  Strainers 
and  Vamiisbed,  Ss.  4d.    Set  of  Six,  Ifs. 


LONDON: 
2,  LUD6ATE  CIRCUS  BUiLOINSS,  L.C.;  2,  CASTLE  STREET,  CITY  ROAD,  E.C. 


THE    METHODIST 

Sunday  School  Tune-Book. 

A  Collection  of  Tanes  for  the  Hycmfl  and  Spiritual  SongB  contained  in 

"The  Methodist  Sunday  School  Hymn-Book." 


EDITIONS   AND    PRICES, 

S04  jpp.  large  Croton  8vo. 


XX.— Staff  NotaUon  Edition.  j.  d. 

831.  Limp  clotb,  red  edges          ...    2  8 

882.  Cloth  boards     8  0 

333.  Cloth,  bev.bdB.,red  edges,  gilt    4  0 

834.  Limp  roan         ,66 

385.  Persian  calf,  bevelled  boards      7  6 

336.  Limp  Morocco 10  6 

337.  Morocco,  bevelled  boards     ,..  12  6 

338.  Calf,  soft  cushion       12  6 

839.  Morocco,  autiqao        16  0 


ZZ.— To&io  Sol-fa  EditiozL 

841.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges  .^ 

842.  Cloth,  boards 

843.  Cloth,  bey.  bds.,  red  edj;ea,  gilt 

844.  Limp  roan        

845.  Persian  calf,  bevelled  boards. 

846.  Limp  Morocco 

847.  Morocco,  bevelled  boards     ... 

848.  Calf,  soft  cushion        

849.  Morocco,  antique 


i.  d. 

6 
0 
0 
6 
C 
G 
6 
6 
0 


4 
5 
7 
10 
12 
12 
16 


THE    METHODIST 

Sunday  School  Hymn-Book. 

£E.— Desk  Edition.  «.  d. 

108.  Cloth,  gilt  edges         2    6 

lOi).  Persian  Calf,  gilt  edges,  &c.       6    0 


AA.— Scholara'  SdiUon,  Pearl  24mo. 

100.  Limp  cloth       0    4 

101.  Cloth,  red  edges         0    6 

1<)2.  Superior  cloth,  ^Hedges    ...    0    9 

BB.— Scholars'  Edition,  Boyal  82mo. 

105.  Cloth,  red  edges  0    9 

106.  Superior  cloLh«  gilt  edges    ...    1    0 

N.— Coml)ined  JBdiUon. 

Being  Wesley's  Hymns  and  Xew  Supple- 
ment, «dtla  tbe  Methodist  Sunday  School 
Hymn-Book,  in  One  Vohima.  (A  Collection 
o(  Fifteen  Uandred  and  Nine  different 
Uymna.) 

351.  Cloth,  red  edgea  1  0 

3.52.  Superior  doth, igilt  edges     ...  1  4 

303.  Limp  roan,  gilt  edges 1  8 

3;;4.  Coloured  roan,  gilt  edges     ...  2  6 

305.  Imitation   ivory,  rims,   and 

clasp 8    0 

306.  Persian  calf,  gilt  edges         ...    8    0 
857.  Persian  calf,  extra  gilt,  gilt 

edges 8    6 


858.  Persian  calf,  circuit  covers 

859.  Morocco,  gilt  edges    4 

860.  Morocco,  antique,  xed  under 

gilt  edges       ^    S 

HH.— Oombinad  Editiott  witti  Holy 
Bible. 

Marginal  Bef  exeucei  and  Six  BZapa 
One  TohiaM^  Iftno.,  Pead  larpe. 


3    6 


171.  Leather  vloth,  red  edges 

172.  Grained  roan,  gUt  edges 
178.  G-raiued  roan,  gilt  ediges,  with 

clasp .- 

174.  Grained  roan,  gilt  odgeSjXiiBB 

andda^ 

175.  Persian    calf, 

ed^es    ... 

176.  Persian    calf, 

claro     ... 

177.  Persian   calf, 

and  clasp 

178.  Turicej  Morooco,  gilt  edges... 

179.  Turkey   Morocco,  gilt   rima 

and  clasp       

180.  Turkey  Movoooo,  limp  covers, 

call  lined,  protecting  edges 
and  elastic  nand      13 


grained,  gilt 
grained,  gilt 
grained*   xima 
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Pleasant  Talks  about  Jesus  ;  Half-hours 
WITH  THE  Children. 

By  JToHK  CoLWELL.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  28.  6i 

"  The  contents  are  verj  good  indeed,  and  will  be  Tery  helpful  to  mothers  who  are 
BtriviDg  to  bring  vm  their  cmldren  in  the  love  of  Qod  and  of  Christ." — Church  Bells. 

"  Wo  have  been  delighted  with  this  volume  of  addresses  to  children.  It  is  beantifol  in 
tlionght,  iimpl«  in  lan^age,  liyelv  in  style,  full  of  sympathy  with  children  .... 
Mothers  would  find  in  it  a  most  lielpfal  Sonday  friend,  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
obtain  many  useful  hinta  "—Chriaiian* 

"  Ik  is  fall  of  OlttstratiOns  and  short  anecdotes  and  narratiyes,  all  put  in  simple  though 
by  no  means  childish  language  ....  "-—Leeds  Mercury, 

"  Told  in  a  aingnlady  intocMting  way.  Childwtti  will  be  delighted  with  ti^a  book.'*— 
Graphic, 

KiLKEE :  A  Story  of  Village  Life  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland. 

By  Eliza  Kerb,  Author  of  "  The  Golden  City/'  "  Slieve  Bloom,"  &c. 
IGino.,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s. 

"  A  natural  and  deeply  interesting  tale,  depicting  truthfollsr  the  quiet  infloenco  of  a 
brare  Christian  boy's  life  upon  rough  associates."— T^0  Christian. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  sensational  school,  though  plenty  of  incident,  in  fbis  highly 
commendable  UtUe  talQ.'*-— Practical  Teacher, 

"  It  is  a  well-told  story  of  Irish  life,  full  of  pathetic  interest.  Miss  Kerr  is  a  good 
writer  for  children  ....  **— Christian  Miscellany. 

"  Many  incidents  are  told  with  dramatic  skill  and  power ;  the  tone  of  the  story  is 
thoroughly  good,' and  the*book  is  one  we  can  unreserredly  commend.'* — Derby  Mercury. 

"  The  Dook  is  full  of  picturesque  incidezlt  and  picturesque  pieces.  It  should  find  a 
place  in  every  parochial  and  Sunday  school  library."— CA«rcA  Beview. 

The   River  Singers, 

By  WiLLUM  RoBSON.    Foolscap  8vo.,  cloth  gilk,  price  la  6d. 

**  One  of  those  fascinatlug  stories  of  London  life,  which  are  always  read  with  delight 
aud  profit;  it  is  full  of  the  Gospel."— TA*  Christian. 

••A  pleasant  story,  simply  and  touchingly  told."— National  Church* 

"  Touchingly  and  interestingly  told." — Christian  World. 

"  A  simple,  touching  little  story,  in  which  the  troubles  of  a  poor  child  are  skilfully 
portrayed.'* — Roeh: 

''  It  is  a  story  which  is  sure  to  be  found  attracti-ve,  and  can  be  cordially  recommended." 
—John  Bull. 

"All  true  to  life,  and  its  lessons  strikingand  valuable.'' — Wesleyan  Methodist  Magasine. 

"  The  incidents  are  all  in  good  taste,  and  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  work  are  very 
hearty  and  sincere." — Land. 


ANECDOTAL  ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE    GOSPEL 
ACCORDING    TO    St.    MaRK. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  price  Is. 

"  Fumishes  some  half-dozen  or  more  anecdotes  in  exemplification  of  the  more  striking 
lextD  in  each  chapter :  will  doubtless  be  yery  seryiceable  to  the  compilers  of  sermons  for 
children.'  * — Scotsman. 

"  Is  a  ^ood  idea  well  carried  out." —Graphic. 

"  A  unique  commentary  on  this  Gospel." — The  BooJaeller. 

"  A  wonderful  shilling's  worth  of  apt  illnatroLtions.**— Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

*^  We  adviae  onr  readers  to  buy  the  little  hook."-'Su;ord  and  Trowel 
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THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REGISTERS  &  RECORDS. 

Printed  on  Superior  Paper  in  Blue  Ink,  Stitched  and  Bound  in  the  hesi  style,  and 

epecially  prepared  to  meet  the  requirementt  of  the  Connezionai  Schedule  for 

Begistering  School  StatisHce. 

(DesGrlptive  and  Speoixnen  Pages  on  Application.) 

1.  Superintendent's  Beoisteb:  being  a  ten  years*  Teachers' Boll    <•   d. 
of  Attendance  {see  2),  Begister  of  Class  Attendances  {see  5), 
and  Sammaory  and  Journal  {see  7),  in  one  yoI 6    0 

2-6.  Attendance  Eegisters  :  Quarterly  Openings — 

^2)  Teachers'  Boll  of  Attendance,  80  Names  for  15  years...     8    0 
(8)  Scholars'  Boll  of  Attendance,  30  Names  for  15  years...     3     0 

(4)  Glass  Begister  of  Attendance,  Lessons,  and  Marks :  80 

Names  for  10  years 8    0 

(5)  Begister  of  Class  Attendances,  80  Classes  for  15  years    8    0 

(6)  Class  Begister  of  Attendance  and  Subscriptions,  8to., 

20  Names  for  10  years  2  6 

Class  Begister  of  Attendance  and  Subscriptions,  Byo., 

Annual,  dated  0  4 

7.  Summary  and  Journal:  For  10  years 3  0 

8.  Treasurer's  Accounts  Book  :  For  10  years S  0 

9.  Secretary's  Minute  Book  :  Pages  Numbered  and  Alphabetical 

Index 8  0 

10.  Lirrarian's  Begister      3  0 

11.  Library  Book  Labels per  100  0  6 

12.  Scholar's  Library  Card per  100  2  0 

18.  Notice-Forms:    Adapted  specially  for  Sunday  School  Com- 
mittee or  Teachers'  Meetings         ..«      per  packet  of  100  2  0 

The  Meadow  Daisy. 

By  Lillie  Montfort.    16mo.,  cloth.     Fifteen  Illustrations,  price  la.  8d. 

Broken  Purposes;  or,  The  Good  Time 

Coming. 

By  Lillie  Montfort.     Boyal  16mo.    Five  Illustrations,  price  Is.  6i 

&c.,    &c.,   &G. 

ALSO 

ALL   THE  FEBIODIOAL  AITD  OTHEB  FTJBLI0ATI0N8 

OF    THE 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST    BOOK>BOOM. 
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THE  PRESIDEHT  OF   THE   WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE  {REV.   CHARLES 
GARRETT),  who  is  not  related  to  MR.  B.  COPSON  GARRATT,  has  gratefult/ 


Publlshsd  Monthly,  36  pages  8yo.,  Toned  Paper,  Price  2d. 


KING'S   HIGHWAY: 

9  aioitttial  of  5tri|rtitral  WHAtntM. 

Edited  by  Revs.  I.  E.  PAGE  and  JOHN  BRASH. 
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"  The  King's  Highway  "  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  spread  of  ^^ 

God's  Truth  concerning  entire  holiness.     It  began  its  course  in  tr- 

1872  with  this  statement  of  its  principles  :  "  The  single  purpose 

of   The   King's   Highway  will  be  the  promotion  of  belief  ^f 

in  the  doctrine,  and  attainment  of  the  experience  and  life,  of  a 

Scriptural  holiness ;  meaning  by  that  term  full  consecration  of  '^ 

heart  and  life  to  God,  purity  of  nature,  effected  by  the  Holy  '  ^ 

Spirit  through  the  atonement ;  perfect  love  to  God  and  man. 

Its  mission  may  be  expressed  in  the  well-known  sentence,  <  to  er- 

spread  Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land.'    Assured  that  ^^^ 

God  requires  His  people  to  be  holy ;  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  ^» 

His  death,  procured  for  believers  complete  deliverance  from  sin;  wd 

that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  accomplish  in  them  the  deliver-  '^" 

ance ;  and  that  it  is  realized  through  simple  faith  in  the  Saviour,  ,^^ 

the  conductors  of  The  King's  Highway  will  make  it  their  by 

aim  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  fulness  of  this  gospel  blessing, 

and  enjoin  its  attainment  upon  their  readers  as  an  obligation 

and  privilege."  uii 
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THE  METHODIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REGISTERS  &  RECORDS. 

Printiji  on  SumrifT  Fatmim  B/ni  r«^  RtHrhnd  nnd  Bound  in  the  hMt  i 


The  following  Arrangements  for  1883  will  further  show  fhe 
scope  of  the  Magazine.  Among  other  features  of  interest  will 
be  the  following : 

I.  LEADING  ARTICLES  an  various  aspecU  of  Christian 
Holiness. 

a!  PRACTICAL  PAPERS  on  Religious  Life  and  Work- 
expository,  experimental,  stimulative. 

3.  THE  FATHERS  OF  METHODISM. 

4.  STARS  IN  GOD'S  FIRMAMENT.— SkeUhes  of  Holy 

Men  and  Women. 

5.  OUR  LOVE  FEAST.— Pages  of  fresh,  personal  testimony 

of  Chrisfs  power  to  save. 

6.  THE  LETTER  BAG.— Correspondence  from  Friends  of 

Holiness  at  home  and  abroad. 

7.  NOTES    OF   PROGRESS.— Reports  of  Meetings  for 

the  deepening  of  spiritual  life. 

8.  HYMNS  OF  THE  HEART. 

9.  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED:    Replies  to  Questions  on 

Holiness: 

10.  THE  EXPOSITOR. 

11.  BOOKS  NEW  AND  OLD.     The  literature  of  Holiness. 

12.  IN  FRIENDLY  COUNCIL.  The  Editor  and  his  readers. 


London :  • 

PUILHRBO  rOK  THB  PrOPKISTOM, 

T.  WOOLMER.  2,  CASTLE  STREET,  CITY  ROAD,  E.C., 

AND  66,  PATERNOSTER   ROW,  E.G. 

May  be  obtained  through  the  Superintendent  Ministers, 


*0*  Should  you  eiperiaaoe  any  difflcalty  in  obtaining  *'  Trx  KiKo'a  Hiobwat.** 
in  your  neighbourhood,  yon  are  requested  to  sand  stamps  for  the  amount 
diract  to  the  Publisher,  who  will  forwaid  it  by  poat. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE  {REV.  CHARLES 
GARRETT),  who  Is  not  related  to  MR.  B.  COPSON  GARR ATT,  has  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  services  rendered  by  the  latter  as  follows : 

'  Your  treatment  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me ;  I  have  also  watched  its  effect  on  others, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  To  all  my  friends  who  are  ailing,  I  say,  "  Con- 
sult Mr.  Garratt."  Most  of  them  have  followed  my  advice,  with  very  beneficial  results. 
The  work  In  which  you  are  engaged  has  my  heartiest  sympathy  and  co-operation.' 

REV.  JOSEPH  MORRIS,  2,  Belvedere,  llfracombe.  North  Devon,  writing  to  Mr.  B.  Copson 
Garratt,  April  22nd,  1881,  says: 

'Last  Autumn  I  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  in  consequence  of  over- work  and 
mental  worry.  Towards  Christmas  my  state  was  truly  deplorable.  I  did  not  give  up 
preaching,  but  felt  utterly  unfit  and  unable  to  do  it.  About  this  time  I  adopted  your 
Magnetic  treatment,  whkh  I  have  used  constantly  since.  By  the  blessing  of  God  I  cer- 
tainly am  much  better,  more  buoyant,  vigorous,  and  cheerful  than  I  have  been  for  many 
months,  and  my  work  in  all  Us  departments  is  a  phasure  to  ms.' 

September  6,  1832.^' I  have  b33n  wonderfully  upheld  for  the  lait  eigiiteen  monthi.  My 
spirits  are  very  gooi.' 

The  REV.  J.  FORSYTH,  Thi  Manse,  Lisburn,  Ireland,  says: 

*  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Nerve  Invigorator  has  proved  most  beneficial,  as  I  never  thought 
to  be  so  stroig;  indeed,  my  life  wai  despaired  of,  and  many  thought  my  work  for  God 
was  done.  I  can  now  enter  Into  all  my  duties,  and  preach  with  as  great  energy  as  ever. 
I  have  recommended  your  treatment  to  several  friends.' 

Our  confidence  in  thorough  Magneto-Electric  Treatment  is  based  upon  FACTS.  Many 
chronic  and  so-calhd  incurable  affections  are  speedily  relieved  and  permanently  removed 
by  its  skilful  application,  while  few  forms  of  diseases  are  unaffected  by  this  subtle  force; 
therefore,  we  justly  claim  for  this  form  of  Electricity  a  prominent  position  in  the  art  of 
healing,  because  it  supplies  an  ever-present  vitalising  atmosphere  or  influence  to  the  ner- 
vous system. 

An  Intelligent  observer  of  the  competition  which  exists  between  the  various  systems  of 
medicine,  wiU  be  convinced  that  these  systems  must  eventually  give  place  to  therapeutic 
measures  which  have  proved  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  It  needs  but  a 
small  amount  of  intelligence  to  understand  that  unless  The  healing  power  of  nature  is 
itself  heightened  and  developed,  the  cause  of  chronic  ailments  will  remain.  Cure  means  a 
renewal  of  energy,  so  as  to  fortify  the  system  against  the  recurrence  of  former  symptoms 
by  removing  the  constitutional  weakness. 

There  are  various  and  almost  numberless  Magnetic,  Galvanic,  and  Electric  articles  adver- 
tised, as  well  as  medicines,  with  the  usual  list  of  all  known  diseases  and  affections  peculiar 
to  aU  countries,  as  curable  and  cured  by  them.  But  the  desired  results  can  only  bo 
attained  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  adaptation  of  the  remedy 

In  the  law  of  Magnetism,  as  applied  by  Mr.  B.  Copson  Garratt,  a  safe  and  effective  method 
is  pursued,  and  the  best  illustration  Is  afforded  of  what  science  and  art,  in  combination 
with  natural  law,  can  effect.  A  systematised  method  of  treatment  is  observed ;  his  prac- 
tice being  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  disease,  so  that  the  electric  energy  may  be  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  each  individual  case.  Thinkers  and  brain- workers  are  notabiy 
sufferers  from  affections  amenable  to  this  method  of  treatment :  they  can  easil}  dixem 
which  course  is  most  likely  to  ensure  the  anticipated  benefit.  Any  enquirer  may  :atif/ 
himself  that  the  adaptation  of  the  magneto-electric  energy  on  these  principles,  docs 
heighten  and  sustain  the  powers  of  the  human  organism  In  the  manner  described.  Fuil 
information  of  the  treatment  may  be  obtained  free,  personally  or  by  letter,  from  MR,  B. 
COPSON  GARRATT,  Medical  Electrician,  16,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  \7o 

A  (^Decenther).  1 


S,  Cdttle-itr^  OUg'road,and  ^6,  PaUrMtUr-row:~'Noecaiher  21ft,  188S« 

TO  THB  COBSEflPONDEHTB  OT 

THB  WBSLBYA14-MBTH0DIST  MAQA2INB. 

ComnmiiicationB  should  be  addessed  to  45,  KewunghaU^roai^  CUuUm,  M, 

C0MMUNI04TI0N8  have  been  received  from  the  Revs.  Dr.  Angus,  Dr.  Hugh  MacmilUn, 
Dr.  Monlton,  Dr.  Riffg,  T.  Akroyd,  R.  N.  Young.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephen.«oQ, 
G.  Bowden,  O.  Davies,  M.  O.  Pearse,  0.  W.  Olver,  B.A.,  J.  W.  Dawson,  J.  H.  l^orton, 
W.  Spiers,  M.A.,  W.  Jessop,  M.  aodman,  W.  H.  Dallinger,  F.R.8.,  etc ,  J.  8.  Simon, 
J.  Wesley  Guard,  F.  Pigou,  D.D.,  O.  M'Cutcheon ;  Mr.  W.  Allen ;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watson. 

Authors  are  recommended  to  keep  copies  of  their  M88.,  as  the  Bditor  cannot 
undertake  to  return  unused  contributions.  The  writer's  real  name  and  address  moat 
accompany  each  communication. 

*«^  The  Profits  of  this  Magaarine  are  applied  in  aid  of  the  Funds  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Itinerancy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  especially  in  support  of  Aged 
Ministers  and  of  Ministers*  Widows. 

*^*  Adybbtibbmbnts  $kimld  nor  he  ient  U  the  JBdUor,  but  direct  to  the  Methodist 
Book-Room  (nftkUerthan  the  litk^tke  9MUk),  2,  CMtle-ttregt,  CUg-nwd,  Lemd^m.  B.C. 

THE    REV.    GERVASE    SMITH,   D.D.: 

A  MEMORIAL  VOLXJMR 

Edited  by  His  Son,  the  Rev.  Alfrkd  Owen  Smith,  B.A. 

Crown  8yo.,  480  pp.,  Price  6f. 


CONTENTS. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH,  by  the  Rot.  Samitbl  Lbbs.— PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS, 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gbbqobt.— ADDRESS  in  Connection  with  the  FUNERAL 
SERMON,  by  the  Rev.  Ebbnbzbb  E.  Jbnkinb,  M.A. 

LECTURES:  L  "Wycllffe,  the  Morning  Star  of  The  Reformation.— n.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Spanish  Armada.— IIL  The  Trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops.— lY.  The  Siege  of  Derry,  and  'No  Surrender.' 

SPEECHES:  L  Sublimity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise.— IL  On  Behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

ORDINATION  CHARGES, 

SERMONS:  I.  Christianity  a  System  of  Power.— If.  Truth.—IIL  Christ  Indis. 
pensable  to  Salvation.— IV.  Melchisedec  a  Type  of  Christ.— V.  The  Lips 
under  Guard. —VI.  The  J,oy  of  Jesus  in  Prospect  of  the  Cross. 

*  Derbyshire  has  produced  many  anthers  of  note,  bat  the  writings  of  none  in  the  past 
are  likely  to  be  productive  of  more  real  and  permanent  good  than  may  be  expected  from 
the  wide  circulation  of  the  Lectures,  Speeches,  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Gerraee  Smith.  It 
is  a  book  not  for  Methodists  only,  but  for  Christians  generally.' — Derh^ire  Courier. 

*  The  volume  is  altogether  a  very  suitable  Memorial  of  a  very  remarkable  and  naefal 
m9Ji*—We$leyan-Meth4>d%gt  Magazine, 

THE    SALVATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Bbnjakin  Hellieb. 
Crown  l6mo.    Enamelled  Cover.    Price  Twopence ;  or,  12«.  per  100. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  TRACTS. 

No.  Pages.  Prioei 

1400.  One  of  My  Flock;    or,  Temptation    ...*    8       2s.  perlOO. 

1401.  •  Hush  I      Hush  I    She's    My    Daughter 

Still;'  or,  How  a  Mother  Loves       ...    4       Is.       ,. 

1402.  *  Mother  Roby's  Old  Arm-Chair '  ...    8        2s.       !! 
14()3.    The   Message    of  the   Christmas-Bells. 

<,r.,         (for  the  Sick)       8       2s.       „ 

1404.     'Nobody  Else  Can'        8       2s.       „ 

LONDON:   WESLBTAN^MBTHODIST  BOOK-BOOM. 


la  course  of  Pabllcation,  Super^royal  8V0i 

THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY. 

Edited  by  the  Bev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Speiice,  M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Exsll 
With  IntrodnctionB  by  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  W.  Fabbab,  D.D.,  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  of 
Edinbubgh,  the  Very  Bev.  Principal  Tullogh,  D.D.,  the  Bev.  Canon  Q.  Bawlinson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  Professor  A.  Plummeb,  M.A.;  and  Homilies  and  Expositions  by 
upwards  of  Seventy  Contributors. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SERIES 
Has  now  been  commenced  with  the  publication  of — 
ST.  MARK.— By  Very  Bev.  Dean  Bickbbsteth,  D.D.    With  Homilies  by  Bov. 
Professor  Thomson,  M.A.,  Bev.  Professor  Given,  M.A.,  Bev.  Professor  Johnson, 
M.A.,  Bev.  A.  Bowland,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Bev.  A.  MuiB,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  B.  Qbeen. 
2  vols.,  price  21#.  

The  following  volumes  in  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  SERIES  have  sOready 

appeared: 
GENESIS.— By  Bev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  ;  with    Homilies  by  Very  Bev.  J.  F. 

Montgoheby,  D.D.,  Bev.  Prof.  B.  A.  Bedjtobd,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Bev.  F.  Hastings,  and 

Bev.  W.  BOBEKTS.  M.A.    An  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by 

Bev.  Canon  Fabbab,  D.D.,  F.B.S. ;  and  Introdaotions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the 

Bight  Bev.  H.  Cottbbill,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  T.  WhiTelaw,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition. 

Price  15m, 
EXODUS.— By  the  Bev.  Canon  G.  Bawunson,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Bev.  J. 

Obb,  M.A ,  Bev.  D.  YouNO,  B.A.,  Bev.  C.  A.  Goodhabt,  M.A.,  Bev.  J.  Ubquhabt, 

and  Bev.  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  B.A.    Second  Edition,    Price  16«. 
LE  VlTlOUS.— By  the  Bev.  Preb.  Mbtbick,  M.A. ;  with  Introductions  by  Bev.  B. 

Collins  and  Bev.  Prof.  A.  Cave  ;  and  Homilies  by  Bev.  Prof.  Bedfobd,  LL.B.,  Bev. 

W.  Clabkson,  Bev.  J.  A.  Magdonald,  Bev.  S.  B.  Aldbidoe,  and  Bev.  McChbtnb 

Bdgab,  M.A.    Second  Edition,    Price  15«. 
NUMBERS.— By  Bev.  B.  Wintebbotham,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc. ;  with  an  Introduci 

tion  by  Bev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A. ;  and  with  Homilies  by  Bev.  Prof.  W.  Binnie. 

D.D.,  Bev.  B.  8.  Pbout,  M.A.,  Bev.  D.  YouNO,  B.A.,  and  Bev.  J.  Waitb,  B.A. 

!i%ird  Edition.     Price  IBs, 
DEUTERONOMY.— By  Bev.  W.  L.  Albxandee,  D.D.,    With  Homilies  by  Bev 

D.  Dayibs,  M.A.,  Bev.  C,  Clemance,  D.D.,  Bev.  J.  Obb,  B.D.,  and  Bev.  B.  M.  Bogar, 

M.A.    Second  Edition.    Price  IBs. 

JOSHUA.— By  Bev.  J.  J.  LiAS,  M.A.;  with  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books  by 
Bev.  A.  Plummeb.  M.A. ;  and  with  Homilies  by  Bev.  E.  De  Pbessense,  B.D.,  Bev. 
B.  Gloyeb,  Bev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Bev.  S.  B.  Aldbidqe,  B.A.,  Bev.  W.  F.  Adenev» 
M.A.    Iburth  EdUion.    Price  12*.  W. 

JUD3ES  AND  RUTH —By  the  Bight  Bev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hebvet,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  J. 
MoBisoN,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies  by  Bev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A .  Bev.  W.  M. 
Statham,  Bev.  A.  F.  MuiB,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  W.  F.  Adenet,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
Price  10#.  6^/. 

FIRST  BOOK  OP  SAMUEL.— By  Very  Bev.  B.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.  (Dean  of 
Cinterbary) ;  with  Homilies  by  Bev.  O.  Fbaseb,  D.D.,  Bev.  Prof.  Chapman,  M.A«, 
and  Bev.  Bbyan  Dale,  M.A.  Fifth  Edition.    Price  15«. 

1  K(NG3  — By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B. ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Bev.  B.  Dm 
Fbessense,  D.D.,  Bev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Bev.  A.  Bowland,  LL.B.,  Bev.  J.  A.  Mao- 
Donald,  and  Bev.  J.  Ubquhabt.    Third  Edition.    Price  16*. 

EZ%^.NEHBMIAH.  ESTHBEl.— By  Bev.  Canon  G.  Bawlinson,  M.A.;  with 
HomiUes  by  Bev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Bev.  Prof.  B.  A.  Bedfobd,  LL.B., 
M.A.,  Bev.  W.  8.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Bev.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Bev.  A.  MagKennal,  B.A. 
Bev.  W.  Clabkson,  B.A.,  Bev.  F.  Hastings,  Bev.  W.  Dinwiddib,  LL.B.,  Bev.  Prof. 
Bowlands,  B.A.,  Uev.  G.  Wood,  B.A.,  Bev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Babkeb,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and 
Bev.  J.  8.  BxELL.    Fifth  EdUion.    Price  12*.  W. 
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YEARLY  VOLUMES  FOR  1882  OF 

WESLEYAH-MmopiSTJERIODICALS. 

THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  MAQAZINE:  966  pegee,  demy 

8vo.  With  twelTe  Portraits,  cloth  extra.  Price  7#.  6d. 
The  principal  Contents  are :  Texts  for  the  Times,  Sermons  by  Eminent  Divines : 
Articles  on  Divinity ;  Woman's  Work  in  India,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  A.M. ;  Life  and 
Character  of  Mary  Calvert,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Stringer  Rowe ;  Simon  Jasper,  by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Gay  Peorse;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Dr.  Raleigh,  Dr.  Ryerson^  and  Dr.  Gervase 
Smith— also  of  Darwin,  Emerson,  Garibaldi,  and  Longfellow ;  Notes  on  Current  Science, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  F.R.S. ;  Reviews  and  Literary  Notices;  Obituaries; 
Poetry,  etc. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MISOELLANY.  and  Family  Visitor:  576  pages, 

demy  8vo.    With  nearly  Forty  lUostrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Cloth  extra. 

Price  ds.  6J. 
The  leading  Contents  are :     The  •  Good  Luck  *  of  the  Maitlands,  by  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Watson  ;  Old  Pictures  in  New  Frames,  by  the  Re7.  John  Colsrell ;    The  Church  of  the 
Desert,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Gregory ;  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Isaac  Marsden,  by  John 
Taylor ;  Poetry ;  Notices  of  Books ;  Astronomical  Notices,  etc. 

THE  SUNDAY-SOHOOL  MAGAZINE,  and  Journal  of  Chriatian 
Education.  (Conducted  by  the  Connexlonal  Sunday*  School  Union.)  582  pages. 
Cloth«  gilt-lettered.    Prioe  8«. 

THE  METHODIST  TEMPERANCE  MAGAZINE.    Containing 

Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Temperance  Leaders,  Serial  Tales,  Essays 
Practical  and  Suggestive,  on  the  varied  Phases  of  the  Movement.  Demy  8vo.,  Cloth. 
Price  2*. 

Illustrated  Volumes  for  the   Young. 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  REWARDS  AND  PRIZES^ 

EARLY  DAYS.     New  Series.     Crown  4to.    Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  *  On  Guard ; "  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Wood  Engravings  by  well- 
known  Artists. 
Picture  Boards,  U,  ed. ;  Cloth,  gilt-lettered,  2s, ;  Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  illuminated,  gilt- 
edges,  2«.  6d. 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  (Conducted  by  the  Connezional  Sunday- 
School  Union.)  Foolscap  4to.  With  First-class  Wood  Engravings,  Picture  Covers, 
Price  U, 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD:  A  Magazine  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  for  Young  Helpers  in  the  Work.    Clotl^.  gilt-lettered.    Price  1#.  Bd, 

THE  OHILDREN'S  ADVOCATE.    Kepresentative  of  the  Work  of 

the  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  StephessON,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo.,  Cloth,  gilt-lettered.  Price  2*. 


CLOTH  COVERS  for  Binding  the  Year's  Parts,  are  kept  on  Sale  at 
the  following  Prices: 

WeBleyan-MethodiBt  Magazine,  1  s.    Early  Days,  8d. 

Ohnatian  MiBoeUany,  lOd.  -beveUedboards, illuminated,  Is. 


Sunday-School  Magazine,' lOd 
At  Home  and  Abroad,  8d 


OhUdren's  Advocate,  lOd. 
The  Temperance  Magazine,  9d. 


LONDON:  WB8LBYAN-MBTH0DIST  BOOK-BOOH. 


ILLUSTRATED  "AND  OTHER   BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  or  NEW-YFAR'S  GIFTS. 
PUBLISHED    AT    THE    WESLEYANMETHODIST    BOOK-ROOM, 

2,  CASFLE-Sr.,  CITr-UOAD,  K.C. ;  AND  6G,  PATEUNOSTBU-KOW.  B  C. 


PRICE    FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

Toward  the  SuDrise  :  being  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Europe  and  the  East.  To  whioh 
is  added  a  Memorial  Sketch  (with  Portrait)  of  the  Rev.  W.  Morlev  Pumshox,  LL.D.  By  iiuun 
JoHXSTox.  M.A..  B.D.     Crown  8vo.    Numerous  Illustrations. 

Sermons  by  the  Bev.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.    With  a  Preface  by  the 

Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A.    These  Sermons  contain  the  latest  Corrections  of  the  Author.    Crown  8vo. 

Lecturea.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo. 

PRICE   FOUR   SHILLINGS. 
Our   Indian   Smpire:   it«  Rise  and  Growth.     Dy  the    Rkv.  J.  Shaw  Banks. 
Imperial  lAmo.    Thirty -five  Illustrations  ard  Map. 

Zoologry  of  the  Bible.  By  Habland  Cocltas.  Preface  by  the  Rbv.  W.  F. 
MouLTON,  D.D.    Imperial  Itfnio.    123  Illustrations. 

Missionary  Anecdotep,  Sketches,  Facts,  and  Incidents.     By  the  Rev. 

William  Moistkr.    Imperial  IGmo.    Eight  Page  Illustrations. 

Northern  Ligrhts;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Nineteen  Modern  Sjottish 
Worthies.    By  the  Kkv.  J.  Marrat.    Crown  8vo.    Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

PRICE  THREE  SHlLLIvQS  AND  SIXPENCE. 
Our   Sea*glrt  Isle:    English  Scenes  and  Scenery  Delineated.     By   the    Rev,  J. 
Marrat.    Imperial  l))mo.    ]/)3  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

The  Great  Army  of  London  Poor.  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  in  a 
Tliames-Side  District. 

Hambles  in  Bible  Lands.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D.  Imperial  IGmo. 

Seventy  Illustrations. 

'Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Flood*:  Scottish  Scenes  and  Scenery 
Delineated.    B3' the  Hev.  Jauez  Marrat.    Imperial  l(5mo.  Map  and  SevL>nty-six  Illustrations. 

Fopery  and  Patronasre.  Biographical  Illustrations  of  Scotch  Church  History. 
Imperial  16mn.    Ten  Illustrations. 

WyclifPe  to  Wesley:  Heroes  and  ^lartyrs  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  Imperial 
Irtmo.    Twenty- four  Portraits  and  Forty  other  Illustrations. 

John  Lyon;  or,  From  the  Depths.  By  Ruth  Elliott.  Crown  8vo.  Five  Full- 
page  Iluistrations. 

The  Thorough  Business  Man  :  Memoir  of  Walter  Powell,  Merchant.  By  Rev. 
•  B.  Gr««  .or^-.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

Toe  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseley.    By  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  M.A.    Eighth 

Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

Missionary  Stories,  Narratives.  Scenes,  and  Incidents.    By  the  Rev. 

W.  MoisTtR.    Crown  8vo.    Eight  Page  Illustrations. 
Sunshine  in  the  EHitchen ;  or,  Chapters  for  Maid  Servants.     Fourth  Thousand. 

Crown  8vo.    Numerous  Illustrations.    By  Kkv.  B.  Smitil 
Way- Marks:     Placed  by  Royal  Authority  on  the  King's    Highway.     Being   One 

Hundred  Boripture  Proverbs,  Eaforced  and  Illustrated    Crown  8vo.    Eight  Page  Engravings.    By 

Kkv.  B.  Smith. 
Gems  BeSdt;   or,  The  Wesleyan  Catechisms  Illustrated  by  Imagery  and  Narrative 

C.'owD  8vj.    By  Bev.  B.  Smith. 
Vice- Royalty ;  or.  a  Royal  Domain  held  for  the  King,  and  enriched  by  the  King. 

Crown  8^0.    Twelve  Page  Illustrations.    By  Rev.  B.  Smith. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 
Little  Abe;  or,  the  Bishop  of  Berry   1  Glimpses  of  lodia  and  Mission 

Brow.    Beinc  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lockwood,  LiFrf.    By    Mrs.    IIurt':iKo.\.     Cru^vn     Svo. 

a  quaint  and  popular  Local  Preacher  in  the  |          Eight  Page  Illustrations. 

Methodist  New  Connexion.    By  F.  Jkwkll.  ip^ie   Bsloved    Priuce :  a  Memoir   of 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  gt.  edges.  J*\ith  Portrait.  ;    •^"JJi.^^.^'Smghne^.  the  Prince  Consort.    By 

Cecuy:  a  Tale  of  the  English  Reform  a-  j         Will:  am      Nkuols.     Odwu      hvo.     With 

tion.    By  Emma  LKiLiK.    Crown  8vo.     Five  Puitr.dt  and  Niudtocn    Illustration <.    Cloth, 

Full-pnge  Illustrations.  gilt  edges. 
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ILLUSTRATED  AND    OTHER  BOOKS 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE  {Continued). 


QlenWOOd  :  a  Story  of  School  Life.  By 
.iiruA  K.  Bloomfikld.  Crown  8vo.  Beven 
Illustrations. 

Undeceived  :  Roman  or  Anglican  7  A 
story  of  English  Bitualtsro.    Crown  8vo. 

Self-Culture  and   Self-Relianc», 

under  God  Um  Means  of  BelfElevation.  By 
the  Ret.  W.  Uksworth.    Crown  8vo. 

A  Pledfire  that  Redeemed  Itself. 

By  Bamoh.  Author  of  'blind  Olive'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
gilt  edges. 

Pleasant  Talks  about  Jesus.    By 

JoHX  OoLWKLL.    Crown  Svo. 

The  Kinfir's  Messenger:  A  story  of 

Cana-iiiwrLlfe.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withhow. 
M.A.    Crown  8vo. 
Old  Daniel :  or.  Memolw  of  a  Converted 
Hindu.    By   the   Bkv.    T.   Housox.    Crown 
8vo.    gilt  edges. 

The    Story    of    a     Peninsular 

VKTBRAir:  Sergeant  in  the  43rd  Ligit  Infantiy 


during  the    I^ninsular    War. 
Thirteen  Illustrations. 


8vo. 


Baysfirom  the  Sun  of  Bi^hteoud- 

veas.  By  the  Ret.  Richard  Htcwros.  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  Eleven  Illustrations.  Cloth.  gtU 
edges. 

In    the    Tropics;    or.    Scenes    and 

Incidents  of  Weit  Indian  Life.  By  ihe  Rcr. 
Jabbx  MiLRRAT.  Crown  8vo.  With  lUostra- 
tions,  eto. 

Climbing:  A  Mannal  for  the  Yoong 
who  I>esira  to  Rise  in  Both  Worlds.  By  the 
Rev.  Bbxjamix  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  Hfarth 
EdiUon. 

Our  Visit  to  Rome,  with  Not^ 

BY  THE  Way.  By  the  Ret.  Johx  Rhodkj. 
Royal  lemo.    Forty-five  Illustrations. 

The      Lancastsra      and      their 

FRXEXD8.  A  Tale  of  Methodist  Life.  By  B.  J. 
F.    Crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 

Those  Boys     By  Fayb  Hitwtisotox. 

Crown  8vo.    Illustrated. 


2. 


Leaves  from  my  Log  of  Twenty- 

FiVB  Years'  Christiasi  Work  in  the  Fort  "r 
LoxD  >x.    Crown  8vo.    Klght  Illostratlons. 

HARE  6U7  PEARSB'B   WORKS. 
Eight  Volumes,  Ctovcn  8»o.,  Clcik,  Gitt-^dges.    Price  Sf.  6rf.  eaek. 

Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Reli-     "  ^'      *    '"' 

oiousNonoMS.    First  Series.    64,001. 

Daniel  Quorm,  and  his  Bell- 


oious  Notioxs.    Second  Series.    18.000. 

3.  Sermons  for  Children.    i5,ooo. 

4.  Mister  Horn  and  his  Friends ; 

or,  Givers  and  Giving.    17,000. 


6.  Short    stories,   and  other   Papers. 

5.000. 

6.  •  Good  Will  • :  a  Collection  of  Christ- 
mas stories.    6,000. 

7.  Homely  Talks.   6.000. 

8.  Simon  Jasper. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


Bqually  Yoked :  and  other  Stories.  By 
d.  J.  ^TSOBRALD.    Frontispiece. 

Master  and  Man.    By  S.  J.  Fitz- 

uerald.    Frontispiece. 

The  *Gk>od  Luck'  of  the  Mait- 

Nnds.    A  Family  Chronicle.    By  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Watsoh. 

Sir    Walter   Baleigrh:   Pioneer    of  I 

Anglo-American  Colonisation.  By  C.  K.  True, 
D.D.    Foolscap  8vo.    16  lUustrattoos. 

The  Great  Apostle ;  or,  Pictures  from 

the  Life  of  Bt.pAul.  By  the  Rbv.J  adsz  Marrat. 
Foolscap  8vo.    38  Illustrations  and  liap. 

Martin  Luther,  the  Prophet  of 

Oermavt.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Shaw    Bakks. 
Foolscap  8vo.    13  Illustrations. 

Homes  and  Home  Life  in  Bible 

Lakds.    By  J.  R.  B.  Cufford.    Foolscap  8vo. 
Eighty  Illustrations. 

Hid  Treasures,  and  the  Search 

FOR  Them  <  Lectures  to  Bible  Cl«sses.    By  the 
Rev.  J.  Hartley.  Foolscap  8vo.  Frontispiece. 

Youthftd  Oblifirations.  Illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  Appropriate  Facts 
and  Anecdotes.  Foolscap  Sro.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

Eminent   Christian    Philanthro- 

FISTS :  Brief  Biographical  Sketches,  designed 
espedally  as  Studies  for  the  Young.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Hausidrr.  Foolscap  8vo.  Nine 
Illustrations. 


The  To  wer,  the  Temple,  and  the 

Hirstbr  :  Historical  and  Blomphical 
Associations  of  the  Tower  of  London,  St.  Fsnl's 
Cathedral,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  By  the 
Rrv.  J.  W.  Thomas.  Second  Sdition.  Feap. 
8vo.    Fourteen  Illustrations. 

The  Stolen  Children.    Foolscap  IRvo. 

Six  Illustrations. 

Peter   Pengelly;  or,    'True    as  the 

Clock.'  By  J.  J.  Wrat.  Crown  8vo.  Forty 
Illustrations. 

My  Coloured  SchoolmcLster:  and 

other  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Blbbt.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.    Five  lilostnitions. 

The  Pri«oner's  Friend:  The  Life  of 

Mr.  Iambs  Buhdv,  of  Bristol.  By  his 
Grandson,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Wiu.iam9.  Foolsesp 
8vo. 

Female  Heroism  and  Tales  of  the 

Western  World.  By  the  Rsv.  H.  Blebt. 
Foolscap  8vo.    Four  Illustrations. 

Capture  of  the  Pirates:  with  other 

stories  of  the  Western  Seas.  By  the  Rkv. 
Hbxrt  Blebt.  Fooltoap  8vo.  J^onr  lUas- 
trations. 

Adelaide's  Treasure,  and  How  the 

Thief  hame  Unawares.  By  Sarboit.  Author 
of  *A  Fledge  that  Redeemed  Itself/  etc 
Four  Illustrations. 

Coals  and  Colliers;  or  How  we  Get 

the  Fuel  for  o  ir  Fires.  By  8.  J.  Fttzoerald. 
Crown  8vo.     lUu£t«aiicn8. 

[See  nert  p.rge. 


LONDON:    WESLKYAN-MBTHODlJ»T    BOOK-ROOM, 


SUITABLE  FOR  CHUlSTMAS,  or  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFTS. 


IPRICE  EIQHTEENPtNCE. 
'LitUe  Ray  Series.  Royal  16mo. 


Hdttle  Bay  and  Her  Friead&    By 

SirrH  Blliott.    Five  lUaitrations. 

Tlis     Breakfast    Half-hour:   Ad- 

dreaiea  on  Rellgioaa  and  Moral  Topics  By 
th9  Bkt.  H.  R.  BiTBTOir.  Tarenty-fiva  Illus- 
trations. 

O-le^nlnqrs  in  Natural  History  for 

Yovsa  PEonx.    Proftuely  Illustrated. 

Broken  Parpoaes ;  or,  The  Good  Time 

Ciming.  ByLiLLis  Mohtfort.  Fire  Page 
Illustrations. 

T  h9  History  of  the  TeaOup :  with 

a  Descriptive  Aooount  of  the  Potter's  Art. 
By  the  KBv.  O.  R.  Wjcdowood.  Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Tae    Oliffcong    and   their    Play- 

HouR9.  By  Mrs.  OoasLsrr.  Ssven  Page 
Illustrations. 

The  Lilyvale  Gluh  and  its  Doingrs. 

B/BowiJT  A.  JoHxso^r,  D.D.  B)yal  16tno. 
8  9ven  Page  Illuitrations. 

The  Bears  Den.    By  E.  H.  Miller. 

Biz  Page  Illustrations. 


Ned's  Motto ;  or,  Little  by  Little.  By 
the  author  of  '  Faithful  and  True/  *  Tony 
Starr's  Lsgaoy.'    Six  Page  Illustrations. 

A  Year  at  Riverside  Farm.    By 

E.  H.  MiLLBR.  Royal  16ma.  Six  Page  Illus 
tratlons. 

The  Royal  Ro  \d  to  Riches.    By 

H.  Miller.    Fifteen  Illustrations. 

AfaiUie  Linden ;  or.  Working  for  Jesus. 

By  LiLLiB  MONTFOBT.    Four  Illustrations. 

Oscar's  Boyhood:  or,  the  Sailor's  Son. 

B/Dlyiklwisb,  D.D.    Six  lUustrattons. 

Summer  Days  at  Klrkwood.    By 

£.  fl.  MiLLiR.    Four  Illuttrationi. 

Holy-days    and    Holidays :     or, 

Memories  of  the  Osl  jndar  for  Young  People. 
By  J.  R.  B.  Clifford.  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 

Talks  with   the    Bairns   about 

Bairws.    By  RtTTR  Elliot  r.    Illustrated. 

My  Firsfc  Glass:  and  other  stories. 
By  RaTS  Elliott.    Illuitratsd. 


'  Wee  Donald '  Series.    Royal  lento. 


An  Old  Sailor's  Yarn :  and  other 

Sketches  from  Daily  Life. 

The  Stony  Road :  A  Tale  of  Hamble 
Life. 

Stories  for  WiUingr  Ears.  For  Boys. 

By  T.  B.  £. 


stories  for  Willingf  Bars.  For  Girls. 

By  T.  S.  E. 

Thirty   Thousand    Pounds :  and 

other  Sketches  from  Daily  Life. 

*  Wee    Donald  * :    Sequel   to    *  Stony 
Road.' 


PRICE  EIGHTBENPENCE.    Foolscap  8ro.  Series. 


Two    standard  Bearers  in  the 

EA.9T .  Sketches  of  Dr.  Duff  and  Dr.  Wilson. 
By  RiCV.  J.  Marrat.    Eight  Illustrations. 

Thre^  Indian  Heroes:  the  Mis- 
sionary ;  ths  Soldier ;  the  Statesman.  By  the 
Rsr.  J.  Shaw  Banks.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

David  Livingstone,    Missionary 

Axn  Discovbrbr.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Mabrat. 
Fifteen  Page  Illustrations. 

In    the     Tropics ;   or.     Scenes    and 

Incidents  of  West  Indian  Life.    By  the  Rbv. 

J.  Marrat.  Cro«m8vo.  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Oolumbus;      or,     the     Discovery    of 

America.     By  Obobob  CirBrrr.     Seventeen 

Illustrations. 

Cortes;  or,  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  By  Gborgb  Citbitt.  mne  Illus- 
trations. 

Plsarro ;  or,  the  Discovery  and  Conqaest 
of  Peru.  By  Ob  >rgb  Cubitt.  Nine  Illus- 
trations. 

Ghranada;  or,  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain.  By  Qbirob  Ouditt. 
Seven  Illustrations. 

James    Montgomery,    Christian 

Poer  AXD  PaiLANTHROPisT.    By  the  Rev.  J. 
Marrat.    Eleven  Illustrations. 

The   Father  of  Methodism:  the 

Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M. 
By  Mrs.  Cosslbtt.   Forty  five  Illuitrations. 

Old  Truths  in  New  Lights:  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  Truth  for  the  Young.  By 
W.  H.  S.    Illustrated. 


2,  CA8TLE-STRKET, 


Auriel,  and  other  Storiea  By  Rutit 

Elliott.    Crown  8vo. 
Cheque r  Alley :  a  Stoiy  of  Successful 
Christian  Work.    By  Uev,  F.  W.  BRlOds,M.A. 

The  Engrlishman's  Bible:  How  ho 

Got  it,  and  Why  he  Keeps  it.    By  the  Rbv. 
JoHX  B0TB9,  M.A.    Thirteen  Illustrations. 

Home ;  and  the  Way  to  Make  Home  Happy. 

By  Rbv.  David  Hat.    With  Frontispiece. 
Helen  Leslie ;    or.  Truth  and  Error. 

By  Adbliite.    Frontispieoe. 

Boildingr  Her  House.    By  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Watsox.    Five  Illustrations. 
Crabtree-Fold :    a  Tale  of   the  Lan- 
cashire Moors.    By  Mrs.  R.  A.  Watsox.    Five 
Illuitrations. 

Bays  from  the  Sun  of  Ri^rhteous- 

MBSs.    Bv   the  Rbv.    R.   Nbwton.     Eleven 
Illustrations. 

A  Methodist  Pioneer:  the  Labours 

of  John  Smith.    By  C.  H.  Orookshaitk,  M.A» 

A  Pledffe  that  Bedeemed  Itself. 

By  Sarsox. 
Davy's  Friend ;  and  other  Stories.   By 
Jbxnis  Pbrrktt. 

Arthur  Hunter's  First   Shilling. 

By  Mrs.  Crowb. 

Hill-Side  Farm.    By  Anna  J.  Buck* 

land. 

The  Boy  who  Wondered ;  or,  Jack 

and  Minnchen.  By  Mrs.  Qe  irob  Oladstoitb 
—  [S^e  next  page, 
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ILLUSTRATED  AND  OTHER  BOOKt 

PRICE  EIGHTEENPENCE  iConUnntd). 

Foolaeap  8ro.  Serin  {Continued). 


1.  Daniel    Quorm,  and   His  Be- 

LIGIOUS  ITOTIONS.      18T  BEKIKS. 

2.  Daniel   Qaonn,  and   His   Be- 

Lioioirs  NoTioxs.    2od  Skbies. 

3.  Sermons  for  Children. 


4.  Mister  Horn  and  His  Friendd' 

or.  Givers  and  Giving. 

6.  Short  stories :  and  other  Papers. 

6.  *  Good  Will ' :  a  OoUection  of  Christ- 
mas stories. 


PRICE   ONE   SHILLING. 

JtoyoZ  16iH0.    Ctof A,  giU-lettered.    Nttmermts  lUnsirations, 


1.  Aaoient  Egypt:  Its  Monaments, 
Worship,  and  People.  By  the  Rkv.  Edward 
LiGHTWooD.    Twenty-six  Illustrations. 

2.  Vignettes  from  Bngliah  History. 

By  the  Rev.  Javks  Ykamks.  From  the  Nor- 
man Conqueror  to  Uenry  IV.  Twenty-tliree 
Illustrations. 

3.  Margery's   Chriatmas  -  Box.     By 

Ruth  Eluott.    Seven  Illustrations. 

4.  TSlo  Oains  without  Fain*! :  a  True 
Life  for  the  Boys.  By  H.  C.  Knight.  Six 
Illustrations. 

r.  Peeps  iato  the  Far  North :  Chapters 
on  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  Greenland.  By  S.  E. 
ScHOLK<).    Twenty-four  Illustrations. 

r.  tjessons  from   Noble  Xjlves,  and 

o  her  Stories.    Thirty-one  UUistratlons. 

7.  Stories  of  Love   and  Datr^.    For 

Boys  and  Girls.    Thirty-one  Illustrations. 

5.  The    Railway    Pioneers ;   or,  the 

story  of  the  Stephensons,  Father  and  Son.  By 
H.  C.  Knight.    Fifteen  Illustrations. 

9.  ThoBoyalDisoiple:  Louisa,  Qaeen 
of  Prussia.  By  C.  R.  Hi'R^r.  Six  Illustra- 
tions. 

Tiny  Tim:  a  Story  of  Londoi  Life. 
Founded  on  Fact.  By  F.  Horxkr.  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations. 

John  Tregenoweth :  Ills  Mark.  By 
Mark  Guv  Peirse.  Twenty-five  Illustra- 
tions. 

12.  •  I'll  Try  ' ;  or,  How  the  Farmer's  Son 
became  a  Captain.    Ten  Illustrations. 

NEW  SHILLn^G  SERIES. 

1  Gilbert  GaestUng ;  or,  the  Story  of  a 
Hymn  Book.  By  Jamks  Teamks.  Illus- 
trated. 

2.  Unole  Diok's  Iiegaor.  By  £.  H. 
Miller,  Author  of  '  Royal  Road  to  Riches,' 
ct4;.,  etc.    Illustrated. 

8.  Beatrice  and  Brian.      By    Helen 

Bristol.    Three  Illustratioiui. 

4.  Tom    Fletcher's    Fortunes.      By 

Mhs.  H.  B.  Paull.    Three  lUustraUons. 


10. 


U 


13.  The  Giants,  and  How  to  Fight 
Them.  By  Da.  Sichaad  Krwtos.  Fifjeea 
lUttstrations. 

14.  The  Meadow  J>ai8y.      By   Lillic 

MoxTFORT.    Numerous  Illustrations. 

15.  Bobert  Dawson ;  or.  the  Brave  Spirit 
Four  Page  Illustrations. 

16.  The  Tarnside  Evangel.  By  M.  A  il. 

Eight  lUustraUons. 

17.  Bob  Bat :  a  Story  of  Barge  lafe.  Tv 
Mark  Guy  Peabss.    Numerous Illustrati  .«> 

18.  The  Unwelcome  Baby,  with  otl.er 

stories  of  Noble  Lives  early  ConsecrateJ.    IN 
B.  Eujts  Gkkuory.    Nine  Illustrations. 

19.  Jane  Hudson,  the  Americazi  Girl. 

Four  Page  Illnstrations. 

2  J.  The  Bdibes  in  the  Basket ;  or.  Dapb 

ftnd  Her  Charge.    Four  Page  IUustratt«>n9< 

21.  Insect  Iilghts  and  Sounds.     r>.v 

J.  R.  S.  Oliftobd.    lUustzmted. 

22.  Ijeaves  from  a  Mission-House  in 
India.    By  Mrs.  Uutcheox. 

2X  The  Jew  and  His  Tenants.  P.y 
A.D.Walker.    Illustimted. 

24.  The  History  of  Joseph  :  for  the 
Young.  By  the  Rkv.  T.  Champvisss.  Twelve 
Illustrations. 

25.  The  Old  Miller  and  His  MilL   Ty 

Mark  Gut  Pbarsk.    Twelve  Illustration?. 

26.  The  First  Year  of  My  I,ife:  a^toly 
for  Young  People.    By  RfiSE  Cathat  Frik"^  >• 

27.  Fiji    and    the    Friendlv    Islss: 

Sketches  of   their  Scenery  and  People.    I>y 
S.  E.  SCHOLES.    Fifteen  Illustrations. 

/WscapSi-o.    l»pp,    doth. 

5.  Guy  Sylvester's  Goldt  n  Year.   By 

Jambs  Yeakes.    Three  Illustrations. 

6.  Becky  and  Beubie ;    or,  the   Little 

street   Singers.      By   Mlka    £.   Goulpixg. 
Three  Illustrations. 

7.  The  Young   Bankrupt,  and   other 

stories.     By   Rkv.   Johx  Oolwell.    Thw 
Illustrations. 


Mischievous  Foxes  ;   or,  The  Little  Sins  that  Mar  the  Chiistian  Character.     I'.r 
Rev.  JoHx  Colwkll. 

Polished    Stones  from  a  Bough  Quarry.    By  Mrs.  Hutchbon. 

PRICE    NINEPENCE. 

Imperial  92mo.     Cloth,  lUtutrated. 


1.  The  Wonderful  ljBjn.pi   and   other 

stories.    By  Ruth  Eluott.     Five  Illustia- 
t  ions. 

2.  Dick's  Troubles :  and  How  He  Met 

Them.    By  Ruth  Eluott.   Six  Illustrations. 
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3.  The  Chat  in  the  Meadow;    an^> 

other  Stories.    By  Lillxe  Moxtfort.  Bi\ 
Illustrations. 

4.  John's*Teachers ;  and  other  Stories. 

By  LiLLiB  Montfort.    Six  Illustrations. 
[Hee  next  pttyt. 


LONDON:    WESLEYAN- METHODIST   BOOK-ROOM, 


SUITABLE  FOR  CHmSTMAS,  OR  NEW-YEAR'S  OIFTS. 


5.  H'ora  Qra5 son's  Dream :  and  other 

stories.    By  Lillie  Montfort.    Seven  Illus- 
trations. 

6.  Sosa's  Christmas  Invitations:  and 

other  Stories.    By  Liixib   MoarTFORT.    Six 
Illustrations. 

7.  RaggedJim's  Last  Song :  and  other 

Ballads.    By  Edward  Bulky.    Eight  Illus- 
trations. 

8.  Fiotores  from  Memory.     By  Ade- 

UKK.    Nine  Illustrations. 

<J.  The  Story  of  the  Wreck  of  the 

•  Maria'  Mail  Boat:  with  a  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Hincksman,  the  only  Survivor.    Illustrated. 

10.  Passages  from  the  Iiife  of  Hein- 

rich  Stilling.    Five  Page  Illustrations. 

11.  liittle  and  Wise:  The  Ants,  The 
Conies,  The  Locusts,  and  the  Spiders.  Twelve 
Illustrations. 

12.  Spoiling  the  Vines,  and  Fortune 

Telling.    Eight  Illustrations. 

13.  The  Kingly  Breakers,  Concerning 
Flay,  and  Sowing  the  Seed. 


PRICE    NINEPENCE  {Continued), 


14.  The  Fatherly  Guide,  Rhoda,  and 
Fire  in  the  Soul. 

15.  Short  Sermons  for  Ijittle  People. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Ohampness. 

16.  Sketches  from  my  Schoolroom. 

Four  Illustrations. 

17.  Mary    Ashton:    a   True   Story   of 
Eighty  Years  Ago.    Four  Illustrations. 

18.  The  Little  Prisoner ;  or.  The  Story 
of  the  ]>auphin  of  France.   Five  Illustrations. 

19.  The  Story  of  an  Apprenticeship. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Lavolbt. 

20.  Mona  Bell;    or.  Faithful  in  Little 
Things.        ■~~' 

21.  Minnie  NeiJLson's  Summer  Holi- 
days. 

22.  After  Many  Days. 

23.  Alfred  May. 

24.  Dots  and  Owinnie :  a  Story  of  Two 
Friendships. 

23.  liittle  Bally.  By  Mina  B.  Gouldino. 


THE    EIQHTPENNY    SERIES. 

The  whole  of  the  above  Twenty-five  Kinepenny  Books  are  sold  in  Limp  Cloth  at  Elghtpence  each. 

The  following  are  in  Cloth,  giltH)dges  and  gilt-lettered. 


Afu^au,  the  Slave  Preacher.    By  the  Rev. 

Hkxbt  Bunting 
lieriiard  PalisMjf,  the  Iluffnenot  Potter.   By 

Anxik  E.  Kkklino. 
Brief  Description  of  the  Priiwipal  Places 

mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Btdmefs  History  of  Joseph, 

of  Moses. 

Christianity   Compared   with  Popery,     A 

Lecture. 
Death  of  the  Eldest  Son  (  The).     By  C^SAB 

Ualax. 
Doee  (Margaret  and  Anna),    Memoirs  of. 

By  Petkr  McOwAjr. 
Emily's  Lessons  ;  or,  Chapters  in  the  Life 

of  a  Young  Christian. 
I^ragmewtsfoT  Toutuf  People, 
Freddie  Cleminson, 


Janie  :  a  Flower  from  South  Africa. 
Jesus,  History  of.    For  Children.    By  W. 

Masox. 
PreoioM  Seed  and  Little  Sowers. 
Sailor's  (A)  Struggles  for  Eternal  Life. 

Memoir  of  Mr.  James  Boyden. 
SavUle  (Jonathan),  Memoirs  of.    By  BBV. 

F.  A.  Wkst. 
Soon  and  Safe,    A  Short  Life  WeU  Spent. 
Sunday-Scholaf's  Guide  (The).  ByBBV.J. 

T.  Barr.  ,      „, 

Will  Brown;  or,  Saved  at  the  Kleyenth 

Hour.    By  Rev.  H.  Birirriifo. 
The   Wreoh,  Eeseue,  and  Massacre.      An 

Aooount  of  the  Loss  of  the  '  Tliomas  King.' 
Youthful  Sufferer  Glorified  ;  a  Memorial  of 

Sarah  Bands  Hay.  .    ^,    .  , 

Youtl^ul   Victor  Crowned.    A  Sketch  of 

Mr.  C.  Jones. 


THE   SIXPENNY   SERIES. 
Crown  16mo.    Cloth,  Illuminated  Side,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
\X 
14. 
15. 


A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,    True  Stories  about 
Peace  and  War.    For  Children. 
Itouis  Henrie  ;  or.  The  Sister's  Promise, 
The  Giants,  and  How  to  Pight  7%em. 
Robert  Dawson  ;  or.  The  Brave  Spirit, 
Jane  Hudsoi%,  the  American  Girl. 
Tlie  Jewish  Twins,    By  Aunt  Friendly. 
The  Booh  of  Beasts,    85  Illustrations. 
Tiie  Booh  of  Birds.    40  Illustrations. 
Protid  in  Spirit. 
Althea  Norton, 
Gertrude's  Bible-Lesson. 
The  Base  in  the  Desert, 
The  Little  Blach  Hen, 
Martfia's  Hymn. 
Nettie  Matthieson, 


16.  The  Prince  in  Disauise. 

17.  The  Children  on  the  Plains. 

18.  I7ie  Babes  in  tlie  Bashet. 

19.  Richard  Hareey  ;  or,  Taking  a  Stand, 

20.  Kitty  King,    Lessons  for  Little  Girls. 

21.  Nettie's  Mission, 

22.  Little  Margery, 

23.  Margery's  City  Home. 

24.  TJtc  Crossing  Sweeper, 

25.  Rosy  Conroy's  Lessons. 

26.  Ned  Dolan's  Garret. 

27.  Little  Henry  and  His  Bearer, 

28.  The  Little  Woodman  and  His  Dog. 

29.  Johnny.    Lessons  for  Little  Boys. 

30.  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones, 
ai.  A  Story  of  the  Sea,  and  otfier  Incidents, 


*•*  The  above  are  also  sold  in  Ornamental  Stiff  Covers,  Price  Foubpeiccjk  each. 

[See  ntjct  page. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  RtWABDS. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

African  Qlrli ;  or,  Leases  from  the  Journal  of  a 

MlMlonary's  Widow. 
Bunyan  (John;.    The  Btoiyof  his  Life  and  Work 

told  to  Children.    By  E.  M.  C. 
Celestine ;  or.  The  BUnd  Woman  of  the  Parture. 
ChriBt  In  Passion  Week  j  or.  Our  Lord's  Last  Public 

Yiftit  to  Jerusalem. 
Crown  with  Gems  (The).    A  Call  to  Christian  Use- 

nfth  of  November ;  or,  BomUh  Plotting  for  PopUh 

Ascendency'. 
Flower  from  Feejee.    A  Memoir  of  Maiy  Calvert. 
Freddie  Cleminson.  _        .    «  ^  _^ 

Good  Sea  Captain  (The).    Life  of  Captain  Bobert 

Steward.  ^,       ... 

Grace  the  Preparation  for  Glory :  Memoir  of  A. 

Hill.    By  Bkv.  J.  Rattexbury. 
Hattie  and  Nancy ;  or,  The  Everlasting  Love.    A 

Book  for  Girls. 
Held  Down ;  or.  Why  James  did  Not  Prosper. 


Imperial  33mo.,  cloth. 

,   Hodgson  (Mary  Bell).    A  Memorial - 
I  Impey  (Harriet  Langford).    Memorial  of. 
I   Janie :  A  Flower  from  South  Africa. 
'    JohnBunyan.    ByE.  M.C. 

Joseph  Peters,  the  N<^ro  BUve. 
I    Michael  Faraday.    A  Book  for  Boys 
Ocean  Child  (The).  Memoir  of  Mrs.  R  Muiey. 
Our  Lord's  Public  Ministry. 
Risen  Saviour  (The).    Gilt-edges. 
Bob  Rat :  a  Story  of  Barge  Life.    Bjr  Ma«k  Git 

P£A&«.    Paper  cover. 
St.  Paul,  Life  of. 

Seed  for  Waste  Comers.  By  Rev.B.  Sxith.  Gilt- 
edges. 
Borrow  on  the  Sea ;  or,  The  Loss  of  the  *  Anuwn. 

Gilt-edges. 
Stnet  (A)  I've   Lived  In.     A  Sabbath-Mnnunx 

Scene.    Gilt-edges. 
Three  Naturalists :  Stories  of  Linnanis,  Cuvier,  sn  I 

Button. 
Toung  Maid-Servants,  A  Book  for.    Gilt-edzet. 


•/  The  above  are  also  sold  in  Enamelled  Paper  Covers,  Price  ."W.  eaoh. 


PRICE    FOURPENCE.    Enamelled  Covers. 
Tlie  whole  of  Uie  thirty-one  Sixpenny  Books  on  page  9  are  also  sold  at  Fourpenoe,  In  Enamelled  C*»v«a. 
Predotts  Seed  and  Little  Sowers.  -  WiU^Broini  i^oj^^Saved  at  the  Eleventh  Hour.  By 

Spoiling  the  Vines.  AnoassV  the  ^^ShTv^Pwacher.      By    Rkv.    H. 

Rhoda,  and  Fire  in  uxe  Soul.  I  Buktino. 

The  Fatherly  Guide,  and  Fbrtune-Telling.  |    Bernard  Palissy,  The  Huguenot  Potter. 


PRICE    THREEPENCE.    Ornamental  Covers. 


834. 
320. 
327. 
323. 
321. 
822. 
325. 
326. 
328. 
329. 
331. 
8:12. 
333. 

:»4. 

a3A. 


Our  Lord's  Public  Ministry. 

Christ  in  Passion  Week. 

The  Risen  Saviour. 

The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Fifth  of  November. 

Sorrow  on  the  Sea. 

A  Book  for  Young  Maid-Bervanti. 

Seed  for  Waste  Comers. 

A  Street  I've  Lived  in. 

The  Devout  Sentinel. 

The  Crown  with  (Jems. 

The  Ocean  Child.  ,        ,^     ,  ,    , 

African  Girls ;  or.  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of 

a  Missionary's  Widow. 
Mary  Bell  Hodgson :  a  Memorial. 
Memorial  of  Harriet  Langford  Impey. 
The  Good  Sea  Captain. 


My  Way  to  Jesus. 
337.  Hattie   and    Nancy;  or.    The    Everiastinf 

33S.   Michael  Fkraday.    By  W.  Bl'RQSSS.   With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

341.  '  The  Ants,'  alid  *The  Conies.' 

340.  Concerning  Play.  ^    , . 

832.  *  The  Kingly  Breaker,'  and  <  Sowing  the  Seed.' 

342.  <  The  Locusts,' and  *  The  Spiders.' 

313.  Three  Naturalists  t  Stories  of  Iiinn»us,Curier. 

and  Buffon. 
344.  CeltsUne ;  or,  The  Blind  Woman  of  the  Pas. 

tares. 
34ft.  John  Bunyan.    By  E.  M.  C. 
346.  Held  Down  ;  or.  Why,  James  dldift  Prosper. 

By  Rev.  B.  Smith. 
3i7.  Over  the  Sea  and  Far  Awi^-. 


1.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

2.  The  Light  of  the  World. 

3.  The  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 

4.  Jesus  the  Saviour. 
6.  Jesus  the  Way. 

6.  Jesus  the  Truth. 

7.  Jesus  the  Life. 


PRICE    TWOPENCE.    Enamelled  Coven. 

8.  Jesus  the  Vine. 

9.  The  Plant  of  Renown. 

10.  Jesus  the  Shield. 

11.  Being  and  Doing  Qood.    By  Ret.  J.  (JoLwox. 

12.  Jessie  Allen's  Questions. 

13.  Uncle  John's  Christmas  Story. 

14.  The  Pastor  and  the  Schoolmaster. 


The  above  are  sold  in  Packets. 
Packet  No.  1  contains  Nos.  1  to  6.  Price  One  Shilling. 
„         2  „  7  to  12.  M  „ 


ONE    PENNY    SERIES.    Enamelled  Covers. 


1.  The  Woodman's  Daughter.    By  Lixxir  M. 

2.  The   Young    Pilgrim.     The    Story  of   Louis 

Jaulmes. 

3.  Isaac   Watkin  Lewis.    A  Life  for  the  Little 

Ones.    By  Rrv.  Mark  Guy  Prarse. 

4.  The  History  of  a  Green  Silk  Dress. 

5.  Dutch  Orphan  (The).    Story  of  John  Harmsen. 
tf.  Children  Coming  to  Jesus.  By  Rsv.  W.  Crook. 


7.  Jesus   Blessing  the    Children.    By  Hev.  W 

Crook. 

8.  Under  Her  Wings.    By  Rsv.  T.  Champxis!«. 

9.  The  Scattered  and  Peeled  Nation.    A  Word  to 

the  Young  about  the  Jews. 

10.  Jessie  Moreoambe  and  her  Playmates.  ByMss. 

FiTZOKRALO. 

1 1 .  The  City  of  Beautiful  People.  QvOIrs.  WATSk>}( . 


I^ONDOl^:  WJ5SLKY4N-MBTHODI8T  BOOK-ROOM 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  REWARDS. 

ONE    HALF-PENNY   SERIES. 


1.  The  New  Boholar. 

2.  Is  It  Beneath  You  ? 

3.  James  Elliott ;  or.  The  Fkther's  House. 

4.  BoM*s  Christmas  Invitations. 

5.  A  Woman's  Ornaments. 

6.  '  Things  Seen  and  Things  Not  Seen.' 

7.  Will  You  be  the  Last? 

8.  *  After  That?' 

9.  Christmas;  or.  The  Birthday  of  Jesus. 

10.  The  School-Festival. 

11.  John's  Teadbers. 

12.  Whose  Yoke  do  You  Wear? 

13.  The  Sweet  Name  of  Jesus. 

14.  My  Name ;  or.  How  Shall  I  Know  ? 
1.5.  Annie's  Conversion. 

16.  The  Covenant  Service. 

17.  The  Chat  In  the  Meadow. 

18.  The  Wedding  Garment. 

19.  *  Love  Oovereth  All  Sins.' 

20.  Is  Lucy  y—  Sincere? 

21.  He  Saves  the  Lost. 

22.  The  One  Way. 

23.  Nora  0rayson*s  Dream. 

24.  The  Scripture  Tickets. 

25.  'Almost  a  Christian.' 

26.  *  Tsken  to  Jesus.' 


27.  The  New  Year ;  or.  Where  Shall  I  Begin  ? 

28.  The  Book  of  Bemembranoe. 

29.  *  Shall  We  Meet  beyond  the  Blror  ? ' 

30.  Found  After  Many  Days. 

31.  Hugh  Coventry's  Thanksgiving. 

32.  Our  Easter  Hymn. 

33.  Like  Jesus  ;  or,  Eva's  New- Year's  Gifts. 
31.  Noble  Impulses. 

35.  Old  Bosie. 

36.  Nellie's  Text^Book. 

37.  How  Dick  Fell  Out  of  the  Nest. 
I    38,  Dick's  Kitten. 

I    39.  Why  Dick  Fell  into  the  River. 
40.  What  Dick  did  with  his  Cak  j. 
I    41.  Dick's  First  Theft. 
!    42.  Dick's  Bevenge. 
;    43.  Alone  on  the  Sea. 
'    44.  The  Wonderful  Lump. 

45.  Not  Too  Young  to  Understand. 

46.  Being  a  Missionary. 

47.  Willte  Bowland's  Decision. 

48.  *  Can  it  Mean  Me?' 

49.  A  Little  Cake. 

50.  A  Little  Coat. 

51.  A  Little  Cloud. 

52.  The  Two  Brothers. 


The  above  Series  of  Half-penny  Books  is  also  Sold  in  Packets. 

PIi/C£  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 
Fkcket  No.  1  contains  Nos.  1—21.  Packet  No.  2  contains  Nos.  25—48. 


SERMONS    ON    STANDARD    QUESTIONS. 

By  GEORGE  T.  PERKS,  M.A., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   WB8LEYAN-METH0DIBT    CONFERENCE,    1873. 

Demy  8vo.,  480  pp.,  cloth  gilt.     Price  It.  6<i. 

THE   MONTHLY  GREETING. 

A  Series  of  four-paged  Tracts,  Demy  8vo.  (8.J  by  6J  in.).  With  an  Illustration  on 
the  first  page.    Price  1«  per  100. 

This  Series  is  specially  adapted  for  Local  distribution,  a  blank  space  being  left  above 
the  illustration,  m  which  the  Name  of  the  Chapel  and  Times  of  Services  can  be  printed. 

Local  Editions  are  supplied  upon  the  following  terms : 

#. 
250  with  Local  Name  and  Times  of  Services        -  -  -        4 

500  t»  >i  11  »•  -  "  ■        6 

750  „  „  „  „  -  -  -        9 

1000  „  „  »  I.  ■  -  "  .    ^^        ^ 

Special  terms  can  be  arranged  where  more  than  a  thousand  copies  monthly  are 
required,  and  the  order  is  given  for  six  or  twelve  months  in  advance,  with  the  same 
local  imformation  each  month. 


Onet 
6  „ 
0  „ 
0    .. 


COVENANT  SERVICE.  Directions  to  Penitents  and  Believers  for  Making  and  Renewing 
THEIR  Covenant  with  god.  Crown  8 vo.,  Price  One  Penny;  32mo.,  stiff  covers, 
Twopence ;  cloth,  gilt-edges,  Fonrpence. 

THE  END  AND  THE  BEGINNING ;  or,  Watchnight  and  Covenant  Services  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodists.    Price  One  Penny ;  or,  6#.  per  100. 

SMALL  BOOKS  ON  TEMPERANCE  SUBJECTS,  for  Distribution  at  Christmas.  By  the 
Bev.  J.  COLWBLL.  Demy  16mo.,  32  pages.  Price  One  Penny  each  ;  or  6*.  per  100.— 
Chri8tma»  in  Wildemesn  Court,  Four  Illustrations.— ^'Art>^w<w  in  ParadUe.  Two 
Illustrations.     Chrigtmas  at  Fartntr  Lrinkiratcr's,    Frontispiece. 
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JAMES    NISBET  AND  GO'S   NEW  AND 
RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


THB  HOMILETICAL  LIBBABY.  By  the  Hev.  Canon  Spence,  M.A.,  and 
the  Kev.  J.  IS.  ExELL,  M.A.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Sermons  appropriate  for  AdTent, 
Christmas,  and  New  Year.    Demy  8vo.,  ^i.  6d,    (To  be  completed  in  8  vols.) 

THE  CHBISTIAN  SCBIPTUBES:  Their  Unparalleled  Claims,  their  History, 
and  their  Authority.  Being  the  Croall  Lecture  for  1882.  By  the  Rev  Professor 
CiiA&TEBiS,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  7t.  6d, 

fiOMILETICS.  By  Ilev.  James  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Tale  College.  Large  8to. 
12s.  &d. 

THE  ELDEB  AND  HIS  FBIENDS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  8TinNOT0N,  D.D. 
Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2t.  6d, 

THE  MODEBN  HEBBEW  AND  THE  HEBBE W  CHBISTIAJT.   By 

the  Rev.  E.  Bassin.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  it.  Sd. 
BRIGHT  AND  FAIR.  A  Book  for  Young  Ladies.  By  the  Rev.  Geobgb  Stisbaeb, 

M.A.    16mo.,  cloth,  It, 
THELOBD'S  FUBSE-BEABEBS.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  Cr.  8vo.,  doth,  1j.  6i2. 
A  NOBLE  VINE.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wrat.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3#.  W. 
THE  BATTERY  AND  THE  BOILER;   or,  The  Electrical  Adventures  of  a 

Telegraph  Cable  Layer.    By  R.  M.  Ballantyke.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth.  Illustrated,  5i. 
THE  KITTEN  FILGBIMS ;  or,  Battles  which  all  must  Fight.    By  the  Same. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  &t. 
DECIBfA'S  FBOMISE.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3*.  6rf. 
NOBODY.     By  Miss  Wahner.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  Illustrated,  3«.  6d.    (New  Volume 

of  the  •  Golden  Ladder '  Series.) 
HOSANNAB  OF  THE  CHILDBEN :  or,  A  Chime  of  Bells  from  the  Little 

Sanctuary.     Being  brief  Sermons  for  the  Young  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Year.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  •  In  Christo,*  •  Palms  of  Klim,'  etc.   Crown 

8vo.,  cloth,  Bt. 
GLEAMS  FROM  THE  BICK  OHAMBEB.    Memorial  Thoughts  of  Consola- 
tion and  Hope  gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.    (A  Book  for  Suflferera.)  By 

he  Same.    Small  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  2t. 
CLEFTS  OF  THE   BOOK ;  or.  The  Believer's  Grounds  of  Confidence  in  Christ. 

By  the  Same.    Crown  8vo.,  6«.,  cloth. 
THE  MOBNING  AND  NIGHT  WATCHES.    By  the  Same.    In  one  vol., 

16mo.  and  Royal  32mo.,  It.  6rf.,  cloth.    Separately,  8rf.,  sewed ;  It.  cloth. 

A  New  Cheap  Shilling  issue  of  the  Life  op  Our  Lord  for  the  Youno. 
BBIGHTEB  THAN  THE  SUN;  or,  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.    By  the 

Same.    In  paper  covers,  small  4to.    This  is  a  cheap  shilling  issue  of  the  large  work, 

with  the  same  type  and  full-page  Illustrations. 

Cheap  Edition  or 
MEMOBIALS  OF  FRANCES  BIDLEY  HAVEBGAL.    By  her  Sister. 

M.  V.  G.  H.    Crown  8vo  ,  paper  covers,  6d. ;  cloth,  It,  6rf. ;  roan,  *6t, 
UNDEB  HIS  SHADOW.    A  Collection  of   Unpublished   Poems.    By  the  htc 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVEltGAL.     Royal  32mo.,  1«.  6rf.,  cloth,  gilt  edges;  bound 

in  roan,  2s.  ^d. 
MOBNING  STABS ;   or,  Names  of  Christ  for  His  Little  Ones.     By  the  Same. 

Royal  32mo.,  9d.  cloth. 
THE  WHITE  FIELDS  OF  FRANCE:  An  Account  of  Mr.  M* All's  Mission  to 

the  Working  Men  of  Paris.     By  HoRATius  BONAR,  D.D.,  Author  of  •  Hymns  of 

Faith  and  Hope,'  etc.    Crown  8vo.,  3«.  6d.  cloth. 
DOES  GOD  GABE  FOB  OUB  GBEAT  CITIES  ?    A  Word  for  the  Pari* 

Mission.     By  the  Same.     18mo.,  9d.  cloth. 
MY  OLD  LETTEBS:    A  Poem.    By  the  Same.    Post  8vo..  7#.  (W.  cloth.    Cheap 

Edition.     2  vols.  32mo.,  'St.  cloth. 

12  London :  JAMBS  NISBET  AND  Co.,  21.  Behners-Strbkt.  W.  [73 


Ii  Two  handsome  Voluoie?,  Royal  Quarto,  clear  print,  with  Map 3,  half-bound  morooco, 

£3  3«.  net. 

THE    FOURFOLD    COMMENTARY. 

THE    HOLY    BIBLE,    containing    the  Old    and    New    Testaments, 
according  to  the  Authorised  Version :  together  with — 

I. — The  Illustrative  Parallel  Texts  printed  in  full,  forminfra  Scripture  Commentary. 

II.— The  Commentary  of  the  Rev.  ^Utthew  Henry,  and— 

IIL — The  Commentary  of  the  Rev.  Thornas  ScotC,  condensed  by  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane, 
LL.D. 

IV. — The  original  and  copious  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary,  embodying  the 
Results  of  Modern  C'riticism  in  a  Popular  Style,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
D.D.;  The  Rev.  A.  II.  Fausset,  A.M.;  and  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D. 

To  which  is  added  the  Biblicil  Cyclops  Via,  by  the  Rev.  John  Badie,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  and 
a  Biblical  Atlis. 

From  the  Rkv.  Dr.  W.  Moblet  Punshon. 

*  DEiB  Sib, — Each  generation  has  its  own  heroes,  or  it  were  surely  superfluous  to 
write  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Commentaries  of  Matthew  Henry  and  Thomas  Scott. 
They  had  secured  their  places  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  Christians  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  ;  and,  each  written  with  the  same  design,  to  be  a  devout  help  to  the  meditative 
study  of  the  Scriptures— as  well  as  an  exposition  of  the  Spirit's  mind — their  usefulness 
need  never  die.  The  idea  of  combining  these  twD  Commentaries,  and  enriching  the 
Took  with  the  results  of  later  scholarship  and  criticism,  is  novel  and  good.  "The 
Fourfold  Commentary  "  ought  to  have  an  extensive  circulation.  The  Appending  of  Dr. 
E.v.lie*s  Biblical  Gyclopajdia  gives  the  work  additional  interest  and  value. — 

*  W.   MOBLBT  PUKSHON.' 

London:  William  Wesley,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand.  [80 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 
CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM:   Its    Mobal  and  Religious  Significance, 
educed  fbom  the  appeals  to  it  in  the  new  testament",    by  stephen  p. 
Habyabd. 

Manchester:    Tubbs,    Bbook,    and  Chbystal,   11,  Market-Street. 

London:   Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  32,  Paternoster-row.  [76 


Just  Published,  Second  Edition,  with  Revised  Notes  and  a  New  Preface,  Price  10*.  6rf. 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1880.    By  Edwin  Hatch,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  and  Grinfield  Lecturer  in  the  Septuagint,  Oxford. 

London:  Rivingtons,  Watbbloo  Place.  [83 


THE    TUNE-BOOK 

to 
Hymns    and    Songs    for    Mission- Services. 

Paper  Covers  1*.    M, 

Limp  Cloth  2s.    Od, 

Cloth,  red-edges       2s,    6d. 

*  The  volume  contains  many  of  the  newer  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  day,  but  with  them 
we  rejoice  to  find  a  number  of  old  tunes,  whose  very  names  thrill  our  hearts, — ^the  com- 
j)Ositions  of  Leach,  Stanley,  Clark,  Arnold,  Philips,  etc  '—Wesley  an. 

*  The  hymns  are  such  as  everj'  one  who  conducts  Mission  Services  ought  to  have  ;  and 
the  compilers  of  the  Tune-Book  have  sought  to  bring  together  tunes  of  the  same  class, 
whether  newer  old.     It  should  circulate  by  tens  of  ihou^^in^s.'— Christian  Miscellany, 

*  The  success  attained  in  the  volume  before  us  is  very  considerable.' — Metliodut. 

LONDON:  WESLEYAN-MBTH0DI8T  BOOK-ROOM.  la 


SUHDAY-SCHOQL  AMNOALS.  1882-83. 

NEW-YEAR'S  ADDRESSES,  1883. 

The  BAN19EB  of  the  KINO'S    OWW.     A  New  Year'a  Address  to  Sunday- 
School  Boys  and  Oirla.    By  Rev.  A.  Rowland.    Price  One  Penny,  or  8f.  per  100. 

A  HOUSE  WELL-FTJANISHED.    A  New  Year's  Address  to  Elder  Scholar?. 
By  Rev.  R.  H.  Lovkll.    Price  One  Penny,  or  8*.  per  100. 

LOOKING  AHEAD.    A  New  Year's  Address  to  Sunday-School  Teachers.    By  Rev. 
J.  Clifford,  M.A.,  LL.B.    Price  One  Penny,  or  8*.  per  100. 

A  PARENT'S  ENQUIRY.    A  New  Year's  Address  to  Parents.    By  fiev.  H.  0. 
Mackat.    Price  One  Penny,  or  8«.  per  100. 

NEW-YEAR'S~REQUI8ITES. 

The   INTERNATIONAL   LIST   of  LESSONS,    1883.    Small  4to.,  for 

pMtlns  in  Bibles,  U.  per  lUO.  Larger  Typo  Edition,  printed  on  Card,  with  Suspender  for  han^njc 
on  walls,  9d.  each.  Framed  and  glazed,  Is.  6d.,  '2s. ,  and  2*.  6d.  net.  Book-mark  Edition,  price  One 
Penny. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  DAILY  TEXT-BOOK  for  1883.    Containing 

the  Reference  for  Home  Readings  for  each  Day  in  the  Year,  a  Daily  Text  for  the  Tear,  and  each 
Sunday's  Golden  Text  from  the  International  Leisons.    Price  id. 

The  TEACHER'S  POCKET-BOOK  and  DIARY.  1888.    With  Flap  and 

Elastic  Band,  2i. 

The   SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS   DIARY,   1883.       Limp  Cloth, 

price  6<f. 

The  SUNDAY-SCHOOL    TEACHER'S   CLASS-REGISTER.    1883. 

Containing  a  Calendar,  List  of  Lessons.  Ruled  Pages  for  Marking  the  Attendance  of  the  Behcdan,  etr. 
PriM  id.    THE  SMALLER  CLASS  liKGISTER,  1883.    Smaller  Size,  Paper  Covers,  price  id. 

The  SUNDAY-SCHOOL    :iLLUSTRATED  ALMANACK  for  1888. 

Enlarged  Size,  comprising  a  Calendar,  with  a  Text  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Price  One  Fenny,  or 
St.  per  100«  This  may  be  localised.    I'articulars  on  application. 

THE  NEW-YEAR's"  MOTTO  CARD  FOR  1883 : 

*THOU   WILT  SHOW   ME  THE   PATH  OF  LIFE.' 

JiKA  I  Tin  LL 1 '  ILL (  \M/\A  TED. 

WITH  BLANK  SPACE  FOR  INSERTING  THE  HOLDER'S  NAME. 

Great  Rxduction  ik  Pricf.  -Previous  years  this  Card  has  been  issued  at  One  Penny.    Ihls  year  it  is 

published  at  One  Halfi)enny,  the  same  quality  being  maintained. 

NEW   BOOKS   AND   NEW   EDITIONS. 

Just  Published.    Elegantly  bound,  and  well  tlltuiratcd. 

ON  ROCKY  SOIL :  a  Story  of  Christian  Sowing.    By  Annie  Orat.    Crown  8vo., 
doth  boards,  gilt  edges,  a«.  M. 

The  FIRST  HEROES  of  the  CROSS.     By  Benjamin  Clarke,  Author  of 

'  Tent  to  Palace.'    Cloth  gilt,  3«. 
SOLOMON'S  LITTLE  PEOPLE :  the  Rtory  of  the  Ant.  By  Jambs  Csowtheb. 

Profusely  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.    Price  2r.  ed. 
TALES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.    By  Benjamin  Clarke,  Editor  of  '  Young  Englani 

Crown  8vo.,  dotli  boc,rds.    Price  2s. 
IftUSICAL  ANDY.    By  llev.  Wm.  Skinner.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards.    Price  2a 
NOT  WORTH   HIS    SALT;    or,  Sammy's  Service.    By   Mrs.  Clabk, 

Author  of  '  Anthony  Ker.'    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards.    Price  15. 6(/. 
DRIFTED  into  PORT :  a  Story  of  School-Life.   By  Edwin  Hodder.  Crown  8to., 
cloth  boards.    Price  Is.  M. 

SAH  and  TIM ;   or.  Pebbles  for  Polishing.     By  E.  H.  Bcssell.    Crown 

8vo.,  doth  boards.    Price  \s.  thf . 
DEBORAH'S  SCHOOL  :   a  Tale  of  Village  Life.    By  M.  M.  Pollard.    Fool^p 

8vo.,  cloth  boards.    Price  1«. 

A  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM.    By  Mary   E.  Bopje&    Foolscap  8fo., 

doth  boards.    Price  Is. 

The  IRISH  SCHOLAR.    By  llev.  T.  W.  Avklikg.    Small  Foolscap  Sro.,  cloth 
boards.    Price  W.  

14  SUNDAV-ifCHOOL  UNION,  50,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  EC.  [Sfi 


>TRANQE  TALES.    By  John  Ashworth.    Nos.  1  to  61.    One  Penny 

each.    In  Five  Volumes,  illnstrated;  Cloth,  U.  6d.  each.    Nos.  62  to  85.    By  Mrs- 
Reaket.    In  Two  Yolames,  lit.  6d.  each. 

37ALKS  IN  CANAAN  AND  BACK  FROM  CANAAN.    By 

John  Ashwobth.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  2s.  Bd.  each ;  gilt-edges,  3*.  6i. 

SIMPLE  RECORDS.   By  John  Ashworth.  In  Two  PackeU,  as  Tracts, 
9^.  each.    Also,  in  Two  Vols.,  illustrated,  U.  M.  each ;  in  One  Vol.,  3#. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  ASHWORTH.    Cloth,  3#.;  gilt  edges,  4*. 

METHODISM  IN  ROSSENDALE.    By  Rev.  Wm.  Jessop.    Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  5*. 

*  Your  book  is  fall  of  interest,  and  ought  to  be  widely  read.' — Ilcc.  D.  Frmer,  D.  D. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  written, 
li'^tories  of  local  Methodism  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  topographical  and  historical 
netting  is  very  pleasing  and  effective,  and  the  word-portraits  of  local  worthies  are 
:  liarrai  ng.* —  Wesley  an-  Methodist  Magazine, 

CHRISTIAN   BAPTISM ;  its  Moral  and  Religions  Significance.     By 
R'3v.  SrfSPHBN  H.  H/iRVAaD.     Demy  8va,  84  pp.,  U. 


TUBB8,  BROOK  &  CHEYSTAL,  11,   Market-street,  Manchester. 

London:  Sihpkin  and  Co.;  Hamilton  and  Co.  84] 


BOOKS    FOR    BiBLE-READERS. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Two  Hundredth 
Thousand.  Cloth,  red-edges,  Foolscap  8vo,  2s. ;  Pearl  16mo,  li.  6rf. 
Contents  :^MateriaU  for  JBible-Lessans.— Plants  of  the  Bible.— Animal  Creation  in 
the  Bible.— Poetry  ef  the  Bible.— Music  of  the  Bible.— Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of 
the  Bible.— Ethnology,  Chronology,  and  History  of  the  Bible.— The  Bible  and  the  Monu- 
iMnts. — Dictionary  of  Proper  Names, — Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture. — A  Table  to 
find  each  Psahn  by  its  Mrst  Line,— Glossary  of  Bible  Words.— Index  to  the  Persons,  Places, 
and  Subjects  of  the  Bible.— Concordance  of  Bible  Words,  fcith  their  CoTUext,— Eighteen 
Coloured  Maps, 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the   Bible.     By  Db,  Youno. 

On  a  New  Plan,  with  every  word  in  Alphabetical  Order,  arranged  under  its  own 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Original,  with  the  Literal  Meaning  of  each,  and  its  Pronunciation ; 
exhibiting  about  Three  Hundred  and  Eleven  Thousand  References,  or  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteen  Thousand  beyond  Cruden;  making  30,000  various  Readings  in  the 
Greek  New  Testament ;  with  the  Latest  Information  on  the  Biblical  Geography  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  etc.  Half  Morocco.  Flexible  back. 
Cloth  sides,  4to,  £2  5#. 

A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary:   Illustrative 

of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rsv.  John  Fabrab.  With  Four  Maps 
and  Ninety-six  Engravings.    Cloth,  red-edges.    Crown  8vo,  3#.  6d. 

Zoology  of  the   Bible.    By  Habland  Coultas     With  Preface,  by 
Rev.  W.  F.  MouLTON,  D.D.    126  lUustrations.    Imperial  16mo,  is. 

'One  of  the  most  tasteful  books  of  the  season Carefully  condensed,  by  a  gentleman 

who  has  spent  bis  life  in  studying  this  and  kindred  subjects.'— j^orc^  and  Trowel. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  W.  B.  POPE,  D,D, 

Theological   Tutor  Did*}niry  (olUge, 


Discourses :  Chiefly  on  the  Lordship  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer 

Delivered  tn  the  Chapel  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  Didsbmy.  T.- 
and  Enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo.,  price  8«.  6J.    Uniform  with  the  '  Compe:: . 
of  Christian  Theology.* 
'  They  have  a  thorough  groundwork  of  ezegetical,  doctrinal,  and  experimental  ^l  t. 

lodge,  so  that  they  are  both  full  and  ripe ;  and  they  are  conspicaonsly  evangtlim 

Jiritish  and  tWeign  Erangelieal  Rtrienr. 

A  Compendium  of  Christian  Theology :   Being  Analytical  Outli: -^ 

of  a  Course  of  Theological  Stady,  Biblical,  Dogmatic,  HistoricaL 

Three  Vols.,  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  £1  \\$.  Gd, ;  half-Morocco,  cloth  sides,  £1 

^^^  This  Edition  has  been  almost  entirely  He- Written  and  greatly  Eulaiged,  in^:!:  1 
a  copious  General  Index,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bennetts,  B.A. 

Sermons,   Addresses,  and    Charges,  Delivered  during  his  Year  >>; 

Office.     Published  by  Request.     Demy  8vo,     Price  8».  6d. 

The  Prayers  of  St  Paul :   Being  an  Analysis  and  Exposition  of  u^ 
Devotional  Portion  of  the  Apostle's  Writings.    Demy  8vo.    Price  7s. 

The  Person  of  Christ:  Dogmatic,  Scriptural,  Historical.    TheFEK>in 
Lecturb  for  1871.     With  Two  additional  Essays  on  the  Biblical  and  Ecck^..-:    . 
Development  of  the  Doctrine,  and  Illustrative  Notes.    New  and  Enlarged  £•:;: 
Demy  8vo.     I*rice  7«. 

WORKS  BY  TbS^V.  JAMES  H.  BIGG,  D.D , 

Principal  op  the  Normal  Collsoe,  Westminttfr. 

Modem  Anglican  Theology:    Chapters  on  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maur:> 

Kingsley,  and  Jowett ;  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement.  To  'r-  ] 
is  pretixe<l  a  Memoir  of  Canon  Kingsley,  with  Personal  Reminiscences.  Ti  ' 
Edition,  Revisc<l.    Cro^Ti  8vo.     Price  7t.  Sd, 

*  Exceedingly  cultured  essays  on  the  various  aspects  of  Anglican  Theology 

Kigg  has  added  an  extremely  interesting  and  ralbable  Memoir  of  Canon  KiDg^l^r  . 
Fine,  delicate,  and,  for  the  most  part,  just  criticism  of   Kingsley,  both  asathecLri 
and  a  WTiteT*—yoncanff*7nHitt  and  Independent. 

Discourses    and    Addresses    on   Leading    Truths  of  Religico 

and  Philosophy.    Demy  8vo,  468  pages.  Price  J0». 

•  Dr.  Rigg's  work  has  the  merit  of  perspicuity  and  force.* — British  and  JFbrtign  /'.* 
ffflictil  Ifrrii*Hr. 

The   Connexional   Bconomy  of  Wesleyan-Methodism  io  its 

Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  Aspects.    Crown  8vo.     Price  3*.  Bd, 

•  We  heartily  welcome  the  republication  of  this  invaluable  little  book  in  this  erJr: 

form We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  this  most  seasonable  and  thorot:;:h 

—  Watchman. 

The  Churchmanship   of   John   Wesley,  and  the   Relations  d 

Wesleyan-Methodism  to  the  Cliurch  of  England.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  2/  V 

The   Living  Wesley,    as   He  was  in   His  Youth  and  in  H.s 

I*rime.    Crown  8vo.,  Price  3*. 

The  Sabbath  and  the   Sabbath  Law  Before  and  Alter  Chrir. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  Price  2*. 

*  Dr.  Rigg*s  able  little  book  .  .  .  comes  at  a  very  seasonable  time.  It  is  charactrT  - 
by  great  fairness,  and  is  clear  and  dispassionate.* — CkriHian  Age. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


NOW  READY,  a  CHEAP  EDITION  (price  U.  6d.} 
of  the 

PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Being  the  Version  of  1611  Arranged  in  Parallel 
Colomns  with  the  Revised  Version  of  1881. 

Pearl  16mo. 

Cloth  limp,  red  edgea 1    6 

Paste  grain  limp  2    6 

Turkey  moroooo,  limp 5    0 

„  circuit 7    0 

Interleaved  with  plain  writing   paper 
for  MS.  notes,  paste  grain,  limp 5    0 

Also  bound  with  the  Old  Testament  portion  of 
the  Pearl  16mo.  Reference  Bible;  with  or  without 
the  Aids  to  the  Student. 

Prices,  In  various  stvies  of  bindings,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  the  principal  Booksellers. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  properiy  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

C^c  (H^amkitrgc  gibic  for  .^rj^ools. 

General  Editor:  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterhorovgh. 
'The  modesty  of  the  general  title  of  this  series  has,  we  believe,  led  many  to  misunders'and  its  char- 
acter and  underrate  its  value.  The  books  are  well  suited  for  s'udy  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  best 
s  :ht>ols,  but  not  the  less  are  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  Bible  Students  who  are  not  specialises.  We 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  of  the  numerous  popular  commentaries  recently  issued  in  this  country  will 
W  found  m?re  serviceable  for  general  use.'— Academy. 


THE 

PARALLEL   NEW  TESTAMENT, 

The  Greek  Text  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  A.  BCRIVKNER,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Cloth,  bevelled  boards £0  12    6 

Persian  morocco 110 

Turkey  morocco 15    0 

N.B.— This  Edition  is  printed  on  alternate  pages 

with  the  Eogllsh  Minion  Edition,  and  corresponds 

with  it  page  for  page. 

The  New  Testament  In  the  Original  Greek, 

according  to  the  Tf  xt  followed  In  the  Author* 
ised  Version,  together  with  the  Variations 
adopted  in  the  Revised  Version.  By  the  same 
Editor. 

Cloth,  Crown  8vo 0    6    0 

Paste  grain,  limp     0    8    6 

Turkey  morooco  0  12    0 


Now  Beady.    Cloth,  extia  foolscap  8vo. 

The   Book  of  Joshua.    By  the  Rev.  G.  F. 

MACLKA.R,  D.D.    With  two  Maps.    2x.  6<i. 

The   Book  of  Judges.    Ry  the  Rev.  J.  J. 

Lias,  M.A.  With  Map,  3t.  fd. 
The   First  Book  of  Samuel.    By  the  Rev. 

Prof.  Kirk  PATRICK,  M.A.    With  Map.  a*.  tW. 
The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.    By  Rev.  IVof. 

KiRKPATRtCK,  M.A.  With  Two  Maps.    3*.  <W/. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.   By  the  Very  Rev. 

E.  H.  Plumptbe.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells.    5». 
The  Book  of  Jeremiah.    By  the  Rev.  A.  W. 

Strrane,  M.A.  With  Map.    4#.  ^i. 
The     Book    of   Jonah.      By    Archdeacon 

PCROW.yB.     l.t.  0(/. 

The   Book  of  Micah.    By  the  Rev.  T.  K. 

CflETMK,  M.A.      l.».  (W. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.    By 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.    With  Two  Maps.    2«.  6rf. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.    By  Rev. 

a.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  With  Two  Map*.  2«.  6i. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.    By  Rev. 

F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  With  Four  Maps.  U.  ed. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.    By  Rev. 

A.  Plummkr,  M.A.     With  Four  Maps.   As.  6d. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  the  Rev 

Professor  Lumdy,  D.D.  Part  I.  Chapters 
I— XIV.    With  Two  Maps.    2«.  6rf. 

Part  11.  Chapters  XV.  to  end.  With  Two 
Maps.    2s.  Gd. 

Complete  In  One  Vol.,  with  Four  Maps.  4*.  M. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev 
H.  C.  Q.  MouLK,  M.A.    With  Map.    .T*.  dd. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Plan.    2s. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    By 

the  Kev.  J.  J.  Lia.s,  M.A.    2s. 
The  General  Epistle  of  St.  James.    By  the 
Very  Kev.  £.  II.  Plumpthk,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Wells      1«.  ad. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.    By 

the  same  Editor.    2s.  6d. 
Preixiring. 

The    Book  of  Obadiah.     By  Archdeacon 

PKRiiW.NK. 

The  Books  of  Haggai  and  Zeohariah.    By 

Archdeacon  Perowxb. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  the  Rev. 

F.  W.  Fabrar,  D.D. 


Cj^t  CambntJ0c  6rcth  Cfstamcitt 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

With  a  Revised  Text,  based  on  the  mo3t  recent  ctitical  authorities,  and  English  Notes,  prepared  under 

the  direction  of  the  General  Editor, 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterhormtgh. 


The  Gospel  accord mg  to  St.  Matthew.    By 

the  Rev.  A.  Carb,  M.A.     With  Four  Maps 
4s.6^. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  Plu.mxilB,  M.A.    With  Four  Maps. 
6f. 


The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.    By  the 
Rev.  Or.  p.  Maclear,  D.D.  [/a  the  press. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  W.  Fahrar,  D.D.  [Preparing. 

The  Books  will  be  published  sepanUely,  at  in  the 
_         *  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.' 


|£at  ue  obtaiksd  of  all  Bo  ksxller9. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  POST-FJiEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

London  :  C.  J.  CLAV,  M.A.,  and  SON, 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE,  17.  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  ART  GIFT-BOOK. 
TH8  FAIiLS  OF  HIAQABA,  and  othsr  Famoai  CiUraots.    BjGeosic  W. 
MOLLBT.    With  Thirtj  Dlaitratioa).    Hin  l«>m8lj  boan  j,  8^0.,  dotli,  7#.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PJBHBT,  THB  VOUirDBB  OF  PBBBSTLVABIA.    A  Ke« 

Biographj.    B7  JOHH  Stouohtov,  D.D.    Crovra  Sro.,  7#.  6^.,  with  Portnit. 

THB  PABABOLIO  TBACHIBQ  OF  OHBISP.  A  Sjstenitic  and  Critical 
Stiidj  of  the  Parables  of  oor  Lord.  By  Pbof.  A.  B.  Bbucb,  D.D.  In  One  Yolam*, 
Svo.,  12j. 

OLIVBB  CBOMWELIi:  His  Life,  Times,  Battle-fields,  and  Oontemporarie;. 
By  B.  Pazton  HooDk  Author  of « The  World  of  Anecdote,*  etc.  This  day,  price  7s.  &/. 

THB  FOUBDATIOHS  OF  MOBALIT7.  Being  Diaconraes  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  with  Special  Beferenoe  to  their  Origin  and  Authority.  By  the 
Bbv.  Stanlbt  Lkathbs,  D.D.    Crown  8to.,  fit. 

A  New  Aatobiography. 
JAMBS  BUBN.  'THB  BBG^AB-BOY.'     An  Autobiography.    An  Accoont 
of  the  namerons  Trials,  Struggles,  and  Vicissitudes  of  a  strangely  chequered  Life: 
with  Glimpses  of  Bnglish  Social,  Commercial  and  Political  History  during  Bightr 
years.    Crown  8to.,  7#.  M. 

HBN  WORTH  RBMBMBBRIKG  : 
AKOBBW  FIJLLBB.    By  his  Son,  Anobbw  G.  Fcjlleb.    This  day,  Crowa  8vo^ 

THB  BVIDBBCBS  OF  K ATUBAL  BBLIGIOB.  By  Chablbs  UciBTKix 
This  day,  in  8vo.,  2$.  ed. 


OIPT-BOOKS  FOR  THB  YOUNG. 
DAISY  SNOWFIiAKB'S  8BCBBT.    A  Story  of  English  Home  Life.    By  Mrs. 
0.  S.  Rbahbt,  Author  of  '  Oar  Daughters,'  etc.    Elegantly  bound,  5t, 

JAMBS  BBAITHWAITB,  THB  SUFBBCABGO.   The  Story  of  his  Adven^ 

tures  Ashore  and  Afioat  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  Author  of  •  Peter  Trawl,*  •  Hen- 
dricks the  Hunter,'  eic.  With  Bight  IHustraUons,  Portrait,  and  Short  Aoconot  of 
the  Author.    Crown  8vo ,  gilt  edges,  69, 

THB  0BT7ISB  OF  THB  <  SNOWBIBD.'  A  Story  of  Arctic  Adventure.  By 
GOBDOH  Stablks,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Author  of  *  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  North  Pole/ 
etc.    With  Nine  Illustrations.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5#. 

THB  WBSTOBS  OF  BIVBBDALB ;  or.  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Tem- 
perance Principles.  By  B.  C.  A.  Allbn,  Author  of  *  Bcboes  of  Heart  Whispers/  etc 
Handsomely  bound,  crown  8yo.,  cloth,  5t, 

J08B  ABD  BBBJAMIB.  A  Tale  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Time  of  the  Herods.  By 
Professor  F.  Delitzsoh,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  J.  G.  Smiiton,  M.A.  EleganMr 
bound,  S«.  M, 

FBIAB  HUiDBBBABD'S  CROSS;  or,  The  Monk  of  Tavystoke  Abbaye.  Br 
M.A.  Paull,  Author  of  *  Jim's  Troubles,' •  The  Flower  of  the  Grasamarket/ etc. 
With  Frontispiece,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5#.  ' 


18  Lohdoh:  HODDER  AND  8T0UGHT0N.  27,  Patbbhobtbb-Bow.  E.C. 


A  NEW    HISTORY   OF    METHODISM. 

Jnst  Published,  in  8vo.,  Price  6*.,  c'oth. 
A    SHORT     HISTORY    OP 

'  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  METHODISTS.' 

FUOM  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WESLEYS  TO  THE  METHODIST 
(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL,   SEPTEMBER,  1881. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels,  A.M.,  Author  of  'D.  L.  Moody  and  his  Work,'  'The 
Temperance  Reform  and  its  Great  Reformers,'  etc. 


MR  TTERMAN'S  NEW  BIOORAPHY. 

This  Day,  in  8vo.,  Price  12«.,  with  I'ortrait. 

WESLEY'S   DESIGNATED   SUCCESSOR: 

THE  LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  LITER AB7  L ARBOURS  OF  THE 
REV.  JOHN   FLETCHER*  OF  MADfiLEY. 

By  the  Rev.  L.  Ttbruan,  Author  of  •  Tho  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,*  •  Life 
of  George  Whiteficld,'  etc. 

•  "  Jean  Guillaime  de  la  Flechere,"  writes  Robert  Southey.  "  was  a  man  of  rare  talents 
anl  rarer  virtue.  No  ajo  or  coanbry  h is  evjr  producod  a  m in  of  more  fervent  piety  or 
motre  perfect  charity ;  no  Church  hns  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic  minister.  He  was 
a  man  6f  whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud,  as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders,  and 
whom  the  Church  of  England  may  hold  in  honourable  remembrance  as  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  excellent  of  her  sons.**  My  aim,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  to  let  Fletcher 
.speak  for  himself;  or  friends  who  knew  him  to  speak  for  him.  His  Letters  are  invaluable; 
the  man  who  can  read  them  without  being  religiously  profited  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 
The  extracts  from  his  sermons  will  show  how  the  first  Methodist  preachers  used  to 
preich:—li^m  tke  Prffaee. 

LIFE    OF  REV.  EMILE    COOK,   OF  PARIS. 

Now  Ready,  Price  3*.  6d.,  with  Portrait. 

FAITHFUL  TO  THE  EWD:  The  Story  of  Emile  Oook's  Life. 

Adapted  from  the  French  by  L,  8.  Houghton.    With  Preface  by  Rev.  H.  W, 
Wsbb-Pbplob,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Pauls,  Onslow  Square. 

*  He  was  a  remarkable  child,  an  earnest  youth,  and  a  powerful  man  ;  simply  because 
from  his  earliest  days  his  one  love  was  for  Christ,  and  his  one  longing  was  for  souls.  This 
really  constituted  the  power  of  his  life.  And  while  the  heroic  courage  with  which  he 
endured,  as  a  boy,  the  petty  parsecutions  which  are  always  raised  against  Christians,  and 
as  a  man  the  awful  trials  of  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  still  more  awful  days  of 
the  Commune  of  1870—71,  must  ever  commend  him  to  admiration  as  a  true  hero  among 
men,  it  is  the  object  with  which  he  endured  those  terrible  trials  that  really  commends  him 
to  our  emulation  as  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.*— i'Vow  the  Prfi/ace, 


Published  Monthly,  Price  1*.  post-free. 

THE    EXPOSITOR. 

Edited  by  Rev.  S.  Cox,  D.D. 
ALS  )  rUHLISHED  IN  HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES. 
As  the  Articles  in  the    •  ExpOSiTOtt'  are  of  permanent  value  to  Biblical  students,  the 
Volumes  have  a  large  sale,  and  are  constantly  being  reprinted.    The  following  are  now 
ready: — 

VOLS.  I.,  IL.  and  III.,  New  Series,  Price  7*.  M.  each. 

FIRST  SERIES,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  Price  7s.  (id.  each.    Index  Volume,  U. 

The  Scotsman  mi/a: — *  There  mn  he  no  doubt  it  stands  pre-eminent  as  ths 
interpreter  oftlve  best  and  freest,  as  well  ai  the  most  scholarly,  English  thought 
in  theology,  exegan^,  and  hermeneutics, 

London:    HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON,  27,  PateRXOSTER-Row,  E.G.  19 


OXFORD   EDITIONS. 

Now  Rcjwiy,  Pearl  16ino.,  (Moth,  Eighteen p<it<*«'. 

A   POCKET    EDITION 

OF  TUB 

PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

GlTinjtbeintborisedand  ReTis.d Versions  SIDE  by  SDE. 

8.     d. 

Cloth,  red  edges 1  6 

Taste  grain  morocco,  limp      2  6 

Ditto,  interleaved  with  writing  paper  6  0 

Turkey  morocco,  limp 5  0 

Turkey  morocco,  circuit  7  0 

(And  ifi  other  Jiindings) 

Now  Ready,  llinion,  Crov.n  Svo. 
THE 

PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

GREEK  AN»D   ENGLISH, 

Giving  the  Authorised  Version,  the  Revised  Version,  the  Revised  Greek  Text,  and  ti  c 
Readings  displaced  by  the  Revisers,  in  four  parailei  ccltmns;    alec  space  for  MS.  NcU. 

Cloth  boards,  red  edges £0  12     6 

Turkey  morocco 16     0 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint  PiOperty  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Now  Read}',  in  various  Sizes  and  Hindi ngs,  at  prices  ranging  from  6^.  up\\'ard:<. 

THE  OXFORD  BIBLE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

CONTAINING    THE 

Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
ARRANGED    SIDE    BY    SIDE, 

In  addition  to  all  the  Helps  to  thk  Study  op  the  Bible,  which  have  made  the  • 
Editions  so  celebrated,  the  whole  forming 

The  Most  Coinprehensice  Bible  for  Tenchers  yet  IttsueiL 

Teakl,  16mo.  Minion,  Crowx  Svo. 

(.■>|by  3Sby  IJ  inches.)  n.   d.                         (71  by  5.4  by  2  inches.)  *.  '' 

French  morocco,  gilt  edges          ...  6    0  Paslc   grain   morocco,   limp         ...  18  '* 

Turkey  morocco,  limp        lo    6  Turkey  morocco,  limp         2i'  o 

{A /id  in   otJur  Hindi nrj/a.) 
The  Rev.  Robeut  N.  Youxg,  of  Ileadingley  College,  Leeds  :  -« As  a  manual  of  BiblivM: 
information  and  an  auxiliary  of  Biulical  study,  it  is  unrivalled.    It  is  as  exhaustive  a^  '• 
18  concise;  no  irrelevant  matter  ha.s  been  introduced,  and  nothing  essential  to  Biblici.1 
study  seems  to  have  been  omittcl.' 

♦^^l-iS®^*  J.A**K8  H.  RiGG,  D.U.  :-•  It  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking' 
at  a  Bible  which  gives  me  such  entire  satisfaction  as  this  Oxford  Bible  fob  Teachee'^ 
The  late  Rev.  W.  Morley  Punsiion,  LL.D.  ;-  'lean  hardly  imagine  anything  mort 
complete  or  more  helpful  to  those  who  have  but  little  time  for  study.' 
.tLI®  ^®^'*  ^^^^^^  OSBORN,  D.I).,  of  the  Theological  Institution,  Richmond,  Surrev: 

iHB  OXFORD  Bible   fob   Teachees  is  indeed  a  treasure,  and  I  wish  it  may  imd  a 
circulation  equal  to  its  merits.' 

nvford  :  PRINTED  ATTHE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  A  SOLD  AT  THe'wESLEYAN-METHODIST 
bOOK-ROOM,  2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road  ;   and  66,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


EDUCATION. 


r^- 


.^^ W^"^ 

WESLEYAN   COLLEGE,  TAUNTON. 

Prksidknt;  the  REV.  CHARLES  GARRETT,  Peesidbnt  op  thb  Conference. 

Vice-Presidents  : 
THE  REV.  THOS.  NIGHTINGALE, Chairman  of  the  Exeter  District; 

THE    REV.    SAMUEL    NAISH,    SUPERINTENDENT   Minister   of   Taunton   and 

Wellington  Circuit. 

Governor  and  Chaplain  :  THE  REV.  W.  P.  SLATER. 
Head   Master:    HENRY   JEFFERSON,  Esq.,    M.A.    (London), 


The  School  is  divided  into  three  departments— The  Junior,  the  Middle,  and  the  Upper. 
In  the  Junior  School  boys  are  received  from  eight  years  of  age,  and  are  carefully  grounded 
in  Elementary  Knowledge ;  they  are  thus  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  higher  Classes 
in  due  course. 

In  addition  to  eight  Scholarships  given  by  the  Directors,  the  Mordle,  Lamplough  and 
Rowland  Scholarships  have  been  established ;  and  many  students  have  obtained  the 
exhibitions  of  the  University  of  London,  and  valuable  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  Pupil,  a  printed  form  is  sent  to  the  parents  to  be  filled  up 
and  returned  to  the  Governor.  These  forms  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  with  all 
information  as  to  the  School-fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Governor,  or  from 

REGINALD  BARNICOTT,  Hoit.  See, 

The  Christmas  Vacation  commences  15th  December,  and  ends  19th  January,  1883 
Pupils  to  return  on  Thursday,  18th  January,  [88 
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HILL  VIEW,  WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET. 

Thb  Misan  Jonss  aUd  Fbickbb  (raooesaon  to  the  late  Mtb.  Dalej). 
Pa|H]fl  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Gollege  of  PreoeptoTB'  KTaminationa.    In  addi- 
tion a  Kindergarten  is  being  suocessf oUj  carried  on.    Proepectiues  and  re&renoes  on 
application.  [K< 


METHODIST     COLLEGE,     BELFAST. 

Pbincipal— BSY.  JOSEPH  W.  M'KAY,  D.D. 
Bmjld  KA8TEB— henry  B.  PARKER,  LL.D.,  T.C.D. 

Thia  College  offers  the  advantages  of  an  Edacation  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  a  staff  of  Teachers  of  tried  ability ;  capacious  buildings,  with  every  acoofa- 
modation  for  a  laige  Pablic  School ;  extensive  Playgrounds,  Cricket  and  Football  Fidd5 ; 
Swimming-Bath ;  a  careful  preparation  for  all  Pablic  Examinations,  Intermediate  and 
University;  a  carefolly-sapenrised  and  excellently-appointed  Boarding  Departmeo;, 
with  strictest  attention  to  the  moral  and  religions  training  of  the  pupils. 

Apartments  for  University  Students  in  Arts. 

Scale  of  Fees  moderate. 

Prospectuses,  with  list  of  University  and  Intermediate  Success,  may  be  had  oo 
application  to  the  Principal.  [luT 

3X«  BELSIZfi  SQUARE,  BELSIZE  PARK,  LONDON,  N.W. 

The  HissKS  Chkttlb  (Chevin  House,  near  Otley-in-Wharfedale)  will  remove  to  the 
above  address  at  Christmas. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  January  28rd,  1883.  [SI 

WINTERSDORP,    BIRKDALE    PARK,    SOUTHPORT. 

PRIN0IPAL8--MB8.  AVD  THK  MlBBBS  SIMON. 

(Rewufved/rom  SerUn  in  1867.) 
For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Principals,  or  the  Rev.  John  8.  Simon,  25,  St.  James's- Bosd, 

Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  [W 

CLIPPORO  TERRACE,  SKIPTON,  NEAR  LEEDST 

Miflfl  MosBT  receives  Young  Ladies  to  board  and  educate.    Terms  forty  guineas  j<a 
annum.    Accomplishments  extra.    Masters  in  attendance— English :  J.  N.  EUaby,  6. A 
Langusges:  J.  Schdneusann,  Esq.;  Drawing:  J.  Sowden,  Esq.,  Head  Master  of  ihi 
School  of  Art,  Bradford ;   Music :   Professor  J.  D.  Davison,  of  Leeds.    References  u 
ministers  and  friends  of  pupils.  [; 


ADDRESSES    AND    SERMONS. 

By    E.    E.   JENKINS,    M.A./ 

Prendent  of  the  Wesley  an- MethodUt  Gntferenee,  1880. 
Demy  8vo.    Price  6#. 

■  The  Sermons  have  in  them  a  distinct  note  of  both  individuality  and  ability.... TTi 
looks  at  things  with  a  fresh  eye,  and  presents  them  in  a  distinctive  way.  Ko  one  ca; 
read  these  sermons  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  vigorous,  as  well  as  i 
devout  mind.*— .Sri^M*  Quarterly, 

•  We  are  happy  to  welcome  these  «« Addresses  and  Sermons." . . .  They  are  most  impre? 
sive  in  statement,  cogent  in  argument,  and  of  extraordinary  power  in  appeal*—  Watc&&t 

CHEAP  EDITION,    Crown  8vo.,  378  pp.     Price  1*.  6rf. 
THE    LIFE    OF    THOMAS    VASEY.  '   By  His  Widow. 
22  London:  Wbsletan-Methodist  Book-Room. 


AN  INVALUABLE  HAND-BOOK  FOR  BIBLE-READERS, 

Eyery  Local-Preacher,  Class-Leader,  Sunday-School  Teacher, 

and  Bible-Reader  should  Procure 

The  CHEAP  EDITION,  Foolscap  8vo.,  406  pp.,  price  2s.  ed.,  of 

A  Synoptical  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Parallels  and 

Rbfebbnges  :  Being  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of  Scriptaro,  Classified  according 
to  an  Analytical  Plan ;  and  forming  a  ^lethodical  Sammarj  of  the  Principles,  the 
Doctrines,  the  Precepts,  and  the  Facts  of  Scripture.    By  C.  H.  Lambbbt,  B.A. 

Homes    and    Home-Life    in    Bible-Lands.     By  J.  R.  S. 

CLIF70BD.    Eighty  Illustrations.    Fo  Iscap  8vo,  2t. 
*  This  is  a  charming  book  for  young  people,  and  no  Sunday-school  library  should  be 
without  it.' — Literary  World. 

London:    Wesleyan-Methodist  Book-Room. 


GENERAL    BUSINESS. 


TURNER'S 
TAMARIND 


'//  lea  ¥ery  Pleasant  and 
Elegant  Preparation/ 


111  TeBtimonlalt 
Guaranteed  Truth  f  ul , 


COUGH  EMULSION. 


Extracti  from  Letterz, 

*  I  know  nothing  equal  to  it  for  distressing  Coughs.* — ^  I  believe,  the 

best  medicine  for  the  Throat  and  Lungs.' — *  Invaluable  to  speakers  and 

singers.* — '  In  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice  I  f^nd  the  Emulsion 

to  be  a  great  benefit.* — Rev.  G.  CUBNaCK.    '  What  a  boon  to  the  Preachers  if  you  could 

get    it  introduced   into   the  Minister's   vestry  in  every  chapel  in    Methodism.' — Rev. 

D.  J.  W.  Thiktt  Drops  on  Lump  Sugar. 

AGENTS.— Parclays,  05,  Farringdon  Street;  Hooper,  London  Bridge;  Sangers,  150  and  489, 
Ozftrd  Street.  Duncan,  Flockhart,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  Apothecaries'  Co.,  Glasgow.  AU  Wholesale 
Houses,  and  any  Pharmacist  or  Chemist  in  the  kingdom.    *•*  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

J.  A.  TURNER,  PHARMACIST,  LIVERPOOL.  [82 


INSURE 
TOUR 
LIFE. 

A  NEW  IDEA. 


W.  SWAN  PARKER,  10,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 
LONDON,  B.C.,  will  send,  post-free,  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
the  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  of  any  LIKE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY",  or  a  select  ion ,  as  may  be  required.  Special  attention 
to  the  proposals  of  Mini.sters  and  Missionaries.  Every  possible 
advantage  given  to  clients.  Bankers,  The  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  123,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.G.  [79 


[JOSLAND'S   HOTEL,    7,   Falcon  Square,   London,   E.G. 

THIS  Hotel  having  been  closed,  Mrs.  Josland  has  mnch  pleasure  in  recommending 
her  nnmerona  Visitors  and  Friends  to  COCKER'S  HOTEL,  19,  20,  and 
21,  Charterhouse  Square,  B.C.,  where  they  will  find,  she  feels  confident,  the  com- 
forts of  a  home,  with  the  requisites  of  a  good  Hotel.  The  House  has  recently  been 
enlarged,  and  the  situation  is  very  pleasant,  quiet,  and  healthy.  Aldersgate  Street 
Station— where  1,000  trains  pass  daily— Is  within  two  minutes,  and  the  General 
Post-Office  five  minutes*  walk.    Ladies'  Drawing- Room.    Established  1840.   Night  Porter. 

[104 


LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE, 


Ax  ErFiSTSscnro  jlkd  Tistzubs  Salt,  most  IvnooRATuro,  Titauxixg,  Airs  Skfrishutg. 

Gwe$  tfutant  relief  m  Headachet  Sea  or  Bilious  SicknetSf  Indiyettion.  Cotutivatum,  Lasritmde,  HeariimrM^ 

and  Fltverieh  Coldt.  prevemtt  and  gtucklp  relievea  or  curet  the  worst  forms  of  TypAau ,  ScarUA^  Jnm^,  ead 

Uy  Heat,  Small  Pox,  Measles.  Eruptive  or  Skin  Compla\  .  -        -^     ^ 

Qmditums  (/the  Blood, 


other  Fevers, 


mplatnts,  and  v€ui<ms  ether  AUeni 


Dr.  MORGAN.—'  It  furaishM  the  blood  with  lt«  lost  ■aline  eonstltuenta.' 

Dr.  TUBLiBY.— 'I  foand  it  act  m  a  fpecific  in  my  experience  and  fkutUjln  the  vortf 
form  of  scarlet  fever,  no  other  medicine  being  required.' 

Dr.  W.  8TBVBN8.— '  Binoe  iU  introduction  the  fatal  Weet  Indian  fevera  are  deprlTcd 
of  their  terrort.' 

Dr.  ALEX.  MILNE.—'  I  prescribe  it  also  to  my  patienU  frequenUy.  — May  19th,  18i<Q 
Iir  Patkvt  QLiJO-flTOPPBBKD  B0TTLB8,  3b.  6d.,  4s  fld.,  lis.,  and  21s.  sacs. 


LAMPIX^naH'S  CK3NOBNTRATBD  LIME  JUIOB  STRUP, 

A  PBRTBCT  LirXUBT.     Ix  PATKHT  dLABS-flTOPPKRKD  BOTTLn,  Ss.  AXD  iS.  «d.  SACK. 

H.  LAMPLOUGH,  OONSTJLTIKG  CHEMIST,  113.  HOLBORK,  LONDON.E.C. 


YALUABLB  HOUSEHOLD  HEDICnrE.    Established  ▲.  D.  1836. 

WHBLPTON'S  VEGETABLE  PURIFYIWQ  PILLS,  By 

the  use  of  which  for  more  than  FORTY-FIVE  YEAK8  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
CURES  have  been  efTucted,  numbers  of  which  cases  have  been  pronounced  INCUR- 
ABLE, llie  numerous  well-authenticated  Testimonials  in  disorders  of  the  HEAD. 
CHEST.  BOWELS,  LIVEK.  and  KIDNEYS;  also  in  KHEUMATISM.  ULCEKS. 
80RS8,  and  all  SKIN  DISEASES,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  great  value  of  this  moet  useful  Funi:? 
Medicine,  it  being  a  DIRECT  PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Many  persons  have  found  them  of  gnst 
service,  both  tn  preventing  and  relieving  SEA  SICKNESS;  and  in  warm  dimatea  they  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  all  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

In  Boxes,  Price  7i<f.,  1«.  l^fi-  &nd  9s.  9d.,  bv  Q.  WHELPTON  ft  BON,  3,  Crane-ooort,  Fleetrstrf^t, 
LDndon,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8, 14,  or  33  stampa.    Bold  by  &'l 

CKSKUTS  at  KOMX  AXD  ▲BBOAD.  [lio 


PIANOFORTES,  HARMONIUMS,  &  AMERICAN  ORGANS. 

CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN   THE  TRADE. 

Handsome  seven-octave,  walnut,  piccolo,  brilliant  tone,  patent  trichord,  carved  tni^ 
legs,  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  price  18  guineas  warranted;  Harmoniam.s  "' 
guineas ;  American  Organs,  7  guineas.    Can  be  had  on  easy  terms, 

SPRAGUE'S  OLD-ESTABLISHED  WARE   ROOMS, 

87,    FINSBURY-PAVEMENT    {near    Moorgate-Street   Station) 

Secondhand    Pianofortes   at   Low   Prices.  [73 


'VILLA'  WASHER  Wringer,  &  Mangier,  £5  5s.  (for  cash  £4 15s ) 

Or,  Without  Wringer  and  Mangier,  £2  I5s.  (caah  price  £2  lOs.) 

Tlie  ONLY  Washing  Machine  in  the  world  which  exti&klt  dispense 
with  Kubbing  and  Boiling,  and  does  the  family  wash  in  i  hours,  as 
testified  by  tnou9Hnd8  of  delighted  purchasers. 

It  cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  and  is  very  easy  to 
work  and  manage. 

Mrs.  CnUDLElQH,  CO,  Mildmay-Grove.  Mildmay  Park, writes: 

'  Having  used  your  "  Villa  Washer"  for  twelve  months,  1  cannot  t<o 
highly  appreciate  its  value,  and  am  quite  convinced  it  must  prove  4 
great  acquisition  to  all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  use  it.  1  can  obiy 
state  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  be  without  it,  as  by  it*  aid  I  am 
enabled  to  complete  the  washing  for  my  household.of  14  in  five  botu>. 
1  should  only  be  too  pleased  to  verify  my  reooarks  personally.' 

Free  trial,  carriage  paid  both  ways  if  not  approved.    Easy  terms  from 
2s.  6d.  weekly,  or  10  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
/       Full  descriptive  price  lists  and  pamphlet  *  Uow  we  Wash  at  Hoin< ,' 
sent  post  free  from 

HARPER  TWELVETREES,  Laundry  Machinist, 

8,  CITY-BOAD.  FINSBUKY-SQUABE,  LONDON,  E.C, 

WARNING !  To  avoid  deception  be  sure  the  Trade  Mark  ('  VILLA  WASHER ')  is  on  the  Machine  you  bur. 
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LIST    FOR    THE    SEASON". 

21s.    Handsome  Cloth. 

The  Lands  of  Scripture:  comprising  "Those  Holy  Fields,"  "The 
Land  of  the  Fhaiaohs/'  and  **  Pictures  from  Bible  Lands."  By  the  late  Samttfl 
Maxiyino,  ll.d.,  and  S.  G.  Gresn,  d.d.  In  One  Handsome  Yolame.  Full  of 
valuable  infoimation,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  engravings.  A  mo^t  appropriate 
Gift-book  for  a  Minister^  Sunday- School  Superintendent,  or  Teacher. 

9s.  Handsome   Cloth. 

Footsteps  of  Italian  Reformers.    By  the  Rev.  John  Stouohton,  d.d., 

Author  of  **  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Martin  Luther,"  etc.  With  Fine  Illustrations. 
Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

8s.  each,  handsome  cloth,  25s.  each,  Morocco. 
Sea  Pictures  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil,     By  James  Macaulay, 

M.A.,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  etc.  The  new  volume  of  the  popular 
**  Pen  and  Pencil  Series."  Profusely  Illustrated  by  English  and  Foreign  Artists. 
Ju»t  published, 

Indian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil  By  the  Rev.  William 
Uhwick,  m.a.  Uniform  with  "English  Pictures,"  **  Swiss  Pictures,"  etc.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 

Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  PenciL 

By  the  Rev.  Sakuel  G.  Greek,  d.d.     With  fine  Engraving^. 

"  Those  Holy  Fields."  Palestine  Illustrated  hy  Pen  and  PenciL  By 
the  late  Sev.  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.  '  With  numerous  Engravings. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Egypt  and  Sinai  Illustrated  hy  Pen  and 
Pencil.    By  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.    With  fine  Engravings. 

Pictures  from  Bible  Lands.  Drawn  with  Pen  and  PenciL  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  d.d.    The  Engravings  by  Edward  Whtmper,  and  others. 

English  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  PenciL  By  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Manning,  ll.d.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  d.d.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

^  French  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
^         Green,  d.d.    With  upward  of  160  Fine  Engravings.  ^ 


LONDON  :  56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

All  Btuintu  Oritn  ihcuU  t*  aiirt—i  a»d  Moiuy  Oritn  mait  ;  oi/aUt  to  Kr.  Tonr.  Tixx. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S  LIST. 


7s.  6d. 

Girl's      Own      Annual.  —  The 

third  volume  of  the  Girl's  Own  Paper. 
Containing  848  pages  of  interestinflr  And  useful 
Readme',  with  a  profusion  of  Illustnitioos. 
75.  6d.  handsome  cloth  ;  9s.  cloth,  fplt. 

Boy's  Own  Annual. — The  fourth 

Volume  of  tho  Roy's  Own  Paper.  Containint? 
8;*)  pai^es  of  Amusement  and  Inttraction.  With 
13  Coloured  and  soo  Wood  Enfrravings.  7s.  6d. 
in  handsome  cloth  ;  9s.  cloih,  gilt. 


The    Midnight   Sky:    Familiar 

Notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  By  Edwin 
DuNKiN,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 
With  3a  Star-Maps,  and  other  lUnstrations. 
Imperial  8vo.  New  and  Revised  EdMon.. 
7^  6d.  cloth  hoards :  gs.  with  gilt  edges. 

William  Tyndale.  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Early  History  of  the  English  Bible. 
By  the  Rev.  K.  Dsmaus,  m.a.  Portrait, 
crown  8vo. 


Imp.  x6mo.    yt.  doth,  gilt. 


The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye ; 

or,  leisure  Thoughts  for  Busy  Lives.  Ky  the 
Kev.  ].  R.  Vernon,  ma.  With  Fine  Kn»rrav- 
inifs  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions. 
cl  '>tc,  ffilt. 

The  Progress  of  Divine  Reve 


lation;  or,  The  Unfoldini?  Purpose  of  Scripture. 
By  John  Stoitghtox,  do.,  Atithor  of  '*  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Lutiier,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 


6s^ 

Winter    Pictures,  by  Toet  and 

Artist.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  the  finest  style 
of  Wood  Engravinjf,  by  Edward  Whympbr. 
Cloth  boards,  eilt  edi^es. 

Ingleside  &  Wayside  Musings. 

A  companion  volume  to  '*The  Harvest  of  a 
Qui«*t  Eye,"  by  same  Author.  With -numerous 
fine  Engravings.    Impl.  8vo.   Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

5s. 

The  Vanguard  of  the  Christian 

Armv;  or,  Sketches  of  Missionary  Lift*,  Py 
the  Author  of  "  Great  Voyagers."  Illustrated. 
Imp.  t6mo.  Cloth,  gilt  edKes.  Just l^blisked. 

Prophecy;  its  Nature  and  Evi- 
dence. By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Redford,  m.a. 
Crown  »vo.    Cloth  boards.    Just  published. 

The  Two  Voyages ;  or,  Midnight 

and  Daylight.  By  the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kinoston. 
Illustrated.  Imp.  x6mo.  Cloth  bds.,  gilt  edges. 

Past  and  Present  In  the  East, 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  Tones,  m  ji..  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  With  Fine  Engravings 
by  EowARD  Whymprr.    Cloth,  gilt  edges. 


7s.  each. 
The  Sunday  at  Home  Volume  for  1882. 

The  Volume  contains  a  great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Sunday  Reading,  Tales,  Biograpliies, 
Sabbath  Thoughts,  Incidents  of  Christian  Experience,  Narratives  of  Travel.  Scriptnral  Illastratioas. 
Poetry,  Pages  for  the  Young,  and  a  Religious  Record  of  the  Year.  With  nnmerons  superior  Wood 
Knfnravings  and  Illustrations  in  Colours. 

Price  ^s.  in  cloih  boards  ;  8j.  6</.  extra  boards^  gilt  edzes;    xo*.  hd.  half -bound  in  calf;  •r  shvmgJy 
bound  for  Circulating  Libraries  in  half-yearly  tfolumeSt  3«.  6d.  each. 

The    Leisure    Hour   Volume    for    1882. 

The  Volume  for  1882  contains  a  great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Articles  on  subjects  of  Popnlar 
Interest,  and  is  profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by  Eminent  Artists.  It  consists  of  744  Ira- 
pcrial  8vo.  pages,  printed  on  rolled  paper,  and  forms  a  handsome  and  appropriate  volume  tor 
presentation,  or  for  the  School  Library. 

Price  7*.  in  cloth  boards;  is.  6d.  extra  boards^  gilt  edges  ;  xos.  6d.  half- bound  in  calf;  or  in  half- 
yearly  volumes^  strongly  bound  for  Libraries%  j*.  (td,  each. 

Random  Truths  in  Common  Things.    Occasional  Papers  from  My 

Study  Chair.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Audries,  Bridgewater,  Author  of 
"  The  Harvest  ot  a  Quiet  Eye."  etc.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 


6s.  6d.  each.  , 

An  Introduction  to  Historical 

ThcoloRy:  beinjja  Sketch  of  Doctrinal  pTOs;re»s 
from  tl-.p  Apostolic  Krato  the  Reformation.  By 
loHN  SrnuGHTON,  D.D.    Crown  8v-o.    Cloth. 

The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geolo-  I 

gical  Time.      A    Sketch    of   the    Origin  and  | 
Succession  of  Animals  and  Plants.    By  J.  W.  < 
Dawson,    lx..d.      With    Engravings.     Cloth 
boards. 


each. 

John    Bunyan.       An     Autobio- 

fnrapby.  With  Seventeen  Page  Illustrations  by 
K.  N.  DowNARD.  Engraved  by  Eowaru 
Whvmpkr.    Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Our  English  Bible  :  its  Transla- 
tions and  Translators.  By  Dr.  Stoughton, 
Author  of  "Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther," 
etc.    Illustrated.  Imperial  8vo.  Cloth  boards. 

each. 

I  Our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth.    By 

Hid  late  Rev.  William  Hanna,  d.o.,  Anthorof 
the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,"  etc.  Revised  and 
Cheap  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Cloth  bds. 

Cobwebs    and     Cables,  '  By 

Hesba  Strrtton,  author  of  "Jessica's  First 
Prayer,"  "  A  Thorny  Path."  etc.  With  Enrrav- 
ings  by  Gordon  Brown.  Imp.  x6mo.  Cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges. 

Illustrated  Letters  to  my  Chil- 
dren from  the  Holy  Land.  By  Hknrv  A. 
Harpbr.  With  Bngnvings  from  Original 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Handsomely  printed. 
Imperial  8vo.  Cloth  b«ardt,  gilt  edges. 
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Bs.  each  (continued). 


Without     intending     it.      l\y 

Gborgb  £.  Sarobnt,  author  mi  *'  The  Story 
of  a  City  Arab,"  etc.  With  Engravings.  Im- 
perial i6mo.  cloth,  gilt. 

The  Golden  Grasshopper;  A 

Tale  founded  on  Events  in  the  Days  of  Sir 
Thoraa«  Gresham.  With  Illustrations.  Im- 
perial x6mo.    Cloth  boards. 


A  Yacht  Voyage  Round  Eng- 
land. By  the  lato  W.  H.  G.  Kincsio.s.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.    Cloth,  gilt. 

The   Prism :  or,  Tales  of  Three 

Countries.  By  M.  L.  Whately  and  two  Mem - 
bo-s  of  her  Family.  With  IDustracions.  Impe- 
rial i6mo.    Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 


4s.  6d.  each. 


Within  Sea  Walls  ;  or,  How  the 

Dutch  kept  the  Faith.  Bj  Elizabbth  H. 
%Val5HB  and  Gborgb  £.  Sarcbnt.  With 
lllustrnrtons.     Imperial  z6mo.    Cloth,  rilt. 

Thefiealm  of  the  Ice    King. 

A  Bo  -k  of  Arctic  Discovery  and  Adventure. 
Num  rous  Illustrations.  Imperial  z6mo.  Extra 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 


George  Burley :  his  Fortunes  and 

Adventures.  By  G.  £.  Sargbnt.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo.   Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

In  vtry  larn  fyP^*  Demy  8vo.  With  1 6 
Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  4s.  6d.  bevelled 
boards.  The  bamb  Edition,  with  za  Plates, 
in  Oil  Colonrs,  6b.  6d. 


4s.  each. 


Cousin  Mabel's   Sketches  of 

Character.  By  Miss  £.  J.  Wuatkly.  Cloth, 
boards. 

Lost   in    Egypt.     A  Story  from 

Life.  By  Miss  M.  L.  Whatbly.  With  En- 
gravings.  Cloth,  vilt. 

Tales    of    Three    Centuries. 

I.  A  Hucnienot  Family.  II.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  III.  The  Desert*  or.  The  Church 
under  the  Cross.  Prom  the  French  ot  Madame 
'  GU120T  DB  Witt.  Illustrations.  Imperial 
i6mo.    Cloth,  ffilt  edges. 

Boy  and  Man :  A  Story  for  Old 

ana  Young.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
French.    Imperial  i6mo.    Cloth,  eilt. 

Bible   Stories    and   Pictures. 

With  Twenty-four  large  Coloured  Plates  and 
Forty  Vignettes.  With  letterpress  in  Large 
Tvpe.  Handsomely  bound.  Interleaved  with 
white  paper  for  copjring  the  pictures  in  pencil 
or  crayon.    Cloth,  gilt. 


'  The  Exiles  of  Salzburg,  And 

'        other  Stories.      TKy  G(7stav  Nikriiz.      Witli 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt. 

Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival 

of   the   Eighteenth    Century.     By   the*  Kev. 
Edwin  Paxton  Hoop,  Author  of  '*  Isaac  Watts ; 
I       bis  Life  and  Times,"  etc.    With  Illustrations. 
Imp.  z6mo.  cloth  boards. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of 

Charlotte  Eluott,  Author  of  *'  Just  as  I 
am."     With  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister. 

'  Chapters  on  every-day Things ; 

or,  Histories  and  Marvels  in  Common  Lite. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Imperial  x6mo.  Cloth, 
eilt. 

'  Little  Dot  and    her  Friends, 

I  and  other  stories.  With  Twenty-four  Lar^t* 
I  Coloured  Pictures,  and  Forty  Vignettes. 
I  Handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Jmi 
'  publiskedy  uniform  with  Bible  Stories  and 
Pictures. 


3s.  6d.  each. 


The    Life   of    Jean    Frederic 

O BERLIN,  Pastor  of  the  Ran  de  la  Roche. 
By  Mrs.  JosBPHiNB  E.  Butlbr.  With  illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  cloth.    Just  puhlitked 

Before  the  Dawn.    A  Story  of 

Wycliffe  and  Bohemia.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Out  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Lion,"  etc.  With 
IllnstrationB.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Philip  Gainsford's  Profit  and 

Lost.  By  Gborgb  E.  SAnavirr.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  Cloth  boards,  gilt 
edges. 

Janet  Darney's  Story.    A  tale 

of  Fisher  Bav.  By  Sarah  Doudnby.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  Mahonby.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt. 

Bede's    Charity.      By    Hesba 

Strbtton,  author  of  *•  Jessica's  First  Prayer/* 
etc.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  gilt  ed^es. 

The  Great  Salterns,    ^y  Sarah 

DouDNBY.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahonby.  Crown 
Svo.    Cloth,  gilt. 


A  Peep  behind  the    Scenes. 

By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.  Author  of  "UtUe 
Dot,"  etc.    Cloth,  ffilt. 

Was  I  Right?    By  Mrs.  O.  F. 

Walton.  With  Fine  Engravings.  Crown  8to. 
Cloth  boards,  gilt. 

My  Schoolfellow,  Val   Bown- 

SBR;  or  Sunshine  after  Storm,  By  the  Anther 
of  "Tales  of  Heroes  and  Great  Men  of  Old," 
&c.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth 
«ilt. 

Ermyn,  the  Child  of  St.  Elvis. 

By  Roth  Lynn,  Author  of  •*  City  Sparrows." 
etc.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt. 

From  Bondage   to  Freedom. 

A  Tale  of  the  Rise  of  Mohammedanism.  By 
tha  Author  of  "  Glaucia,  the  Greek  Slave,"  etc. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt. 

Sibyl  Garth;  or.  Who  Teacheth 

like  Him  ?  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  gilt. 
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Hid  in  the  Cevennes,  or,  The 

MoanUin  Refuire.  With  Illuitrationt.  Cloth, 
gihedfet.    J usi  published. 

Rest    from    Sorrow;  or,  The 

Mioistry  of  Sufferinfr.     By  William  Gubst, 
F.G.8.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth.    J $ut published. 

Through  the    Linn ;    or,  Miss 

Temple't  Wanb.    By  Aonbs  Gibbrnb.    With 
Bngravinft.    Cloth,  gilt. 

Aunt  Milly's   Childhood.    By 

the  Author  of  *•  Lca*i  Playground/'  etc.    With 
lUnstrationi.    Crown  8yo.,  cloth,  filt  edges. 

Once  upon  a  Time ;  or  the  Bo/s 

Book  of  Adventures.  With  Illnstrations.  Cloth. 


Ethel  Graham's  Victory.    By 

Mrs.    H.    B.    Paoix.      With    lUostrations. 
Crown  Ivo.    Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

True   Tales  about    India:  its 

Native  Princes  and  Brituh  Rulecs.    By  S.  J. 
Bajllard.    Illustrations.    Cloth. 

The  Door  without  a  Knocker ; 

and  other  Tales.    By  Mrs.  Prossbr.    Impenal 
i6mo.    With  Illnstratioas.    Cloth  boards. 

Karl  Krapp's  Little  Maidens 

and  their  Goo<l  Gift.  Withfllustratioos.  Ccowa 
8vo.    Cloth,  gilt. 

Stories    and    Pictures    from 

Church  History.    Illustrated.    Cloth  boards. 


2s.  6d.  each. 


The    Human    Sympathies   of 

CHRIST.  By  A.  C.  Gbikib.  d.d.  Crown  8vo. 
C loth,  red  ed^es.    Just  published. 

Across    the    Water,      By    the 

Author  of  *•  ITie  Forest  Crossing,*'  etc.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Just  published. 

John   Denton's  Friends.      By 

Croka  Tkmplb.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 

Free  to  Serve.    By  Evelyn  R. 

Garratt.  With  Engravings.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Old  Anthony's  Secret,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Sarah  Doudnby.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Imperial  z6mo.    Cloth. 

Friendly  Greetings :  Illustrated 

Keadin g  for  the  People.  Fi rst  and  Second  and 
Third  Series.  Each  vol.  complete  in  itseU. 
Profusely  Illustrated  wi.b  large  Engravings  by 
good  artists.    Cloth  boards. 

Katie  Brightside,  and  how  she 

made  the  best  of  everythinfr.  By  Ruth  Lamb, 
author  of  "  Thoughtful  Joe,"  etc.  In  Large 
Type,  with  Illustrations  by  Robrrt  Barnbs. 
Quarto.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.    Just  published. 

Olive's  Story;  or,  Life  at  Ravens- 

diffe.  By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  author  of  "  A 
Peep  behind  the  Scenes,"  "Christie's  Old 
Organ,"  etc.  With  Engravings.  Cloth,  boards, 
gilt  edges. 

Children's  Flowers:  TheFriends 

of  their  Rambles  and  Play.  With  fine  Floral 
Illustrations  by  Giacomelli  and  Why;ipbr. 
Crown  8}  o.    Cloth  boards. 


The  Religious  Topography  of 

England.  By  S.  R.  Pattuon.  Ciowb  8vo. 
Cloth  boards. 

Vox  Clamantis.— The  Life  and 

Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  Albzakder 
I^Iaclroo  Symington,  d  o.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Cora ;  or,  Three  Years  of  a  Girl's  j 

Life.  Profusely  Illustrated  from  original 
drawings  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Inaperial  zteo. 
Cloth  boards     J$ui  published. 

Better     Days    for    Working 

People.  By  Wiluax  G.  Blairir,  d.d.,  author 
of"  Ihn  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone," 
etc.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Golden  Sheaves  ;  or  Grace  Rey- 
nold's Work  for  the  Master.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Boys  will  be  Boys.    By  George 

K.  Sargbnt.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  boards. 

Three  Christmas  Eves.    By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Cottage  on  the  Shore,"  etc. 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  gilt. 

Children's  Daily  Bread.  Illus- 
trated with  a  Picture,  Text,  and  Verse,  for 
every  Day  of  the  Year.  With  Two  Pictures  on 
each  page.    Well  printed.     Cloth  boards. 

Thoughtful    Joe,  and  How   he 

Gained  bis  Name.  By  Mrs.  Rdth  Lamb. 
Printed  in  very  Large  Tjpo.     With  Twelve 

age  Pictures  by  Robrrt  Bar; 

tound  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt. 


page  Pictures  by  Robrrt  Sarnrs.    Fcap.  4to. 
Be 


2s.  each. 


The    Scripture    Half- hour  at 

Mothers*  Mectin^rs.  By  the  Author  of  "  At  all 
Times,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  bevelled,  cloth 
boards.    Just  published. 

Great  voyagers;    their  Adven- 

tures  and  Discoveries.  With  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth  boards. 

Life  Story  of  Clarice  Egerton  ; 

or,  What  she  could.  By  Annrttk  Lvstbr. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

The  Thorny  Path.    By  Hesba 

Strbtton,  Author  of  •'  Jessica's  Fust  Prayer.** 
With  niastr»tions. 

Fern's    Hollow.      By   the  same 

Author.   Illustrated.   Crown  Vvo.   Cloth  bds. 


The  Fishers  of  Derby  Haven. 

Bv  HvsBA  Strrtton.     llustrated.   Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  boards. 

Pilgrim  Street;  A  Stoiy  of  Man- 
chester Life.  Bythe  same  Author.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.     Cloth  boards. 

The  Children  of  Cloverley.   By 

the  same  Author.      Ulustrated.      Crown  8vo. 
Cloth  boards. 

City  Sparrows,  and  who  cared 

for  them.   By  Ruth  Lynm.  With  lUnstrattons. 
Fcao.  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 

Little  Wavie,  the  Foundling  of 

Glenderg.    By  Croita  Tbmplr.    With  Ulns- 
trations.    Cloth  boards. 
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Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   The  JLife  of  Wycliffe.   Cloth  boards. 

Only  Me.     A  Tale  by  the  Author 

of  "Up  to  Fifteen/'  etc.    Crown  8vo. 

Mrs.  Burton's  Best  Bedroom, 

and  other  Readinirs  for  Working  Men's  Homes. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece^  and  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  large  Engravings  by   — ' " 

artists. 


Loving  Service ;  or,  St,  Hilary's 

Workman's  Home.    With  Illustrations. 

The  Home  Circle :  a  Record  of 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  With  a 
Daily  Register  for  Names.  Handsomely 
printed  in  Colours.    Cloth  boards. 

Sunday  Pictures  for  the  Little 

Ones.    With  Eighty-four  coloured  Pictures. 


Is.  6d.  each. 


The  Child's   Companion  and 

Juvenile  Instructor.  The  Volume  for  1882. 
Superior  Enmvings  and  Oleograph  Frontis- 
piece, zs.  6d.  in  ornamental  cover  \  ss.  cloth 
boards,  as.  6d.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges.  Jmt 
published. 

The    Cottager    and    Artisan. 

The  Volume  for  z88a.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
IS.  6d.  in  cover,  printed  in  Oil  Colours :  ss.  6d. 
cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,    ytui  published. 

It's  all  real  true.    The  Story  of 

a  Child's  Difficulties.  By  Eolanton  Thorns. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo.  Cloth 
boards. 

Glimpses  into  the  Secrets  of 

Nature.  Bv  M.  £.  Bbck.  With  Illustrations. 
Cloth  boards. 

Saved  at  Sea.  ALighthouse  Story. 

By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.    With  Engravings. 

Parables   of  the   Spring:    or, 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  A  Book  of 
Consolation  for  Mourners.  By  the  late  Professor 
Gaussbn,  of  Geneva.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author.  Illustrated.  Small  quarto. 
Cloth  boards.    Just  published. 


Ralph    Trulock's     Christmas 

Roses.  By  Annbttb  Lystbr,  author  of  "  Karl 
Krapp's^Little  Maidens,"  &c.  With  Engrav- 
ings.    ^ 


Just  published. 

Of  ■"■ 

if 

iya     

trations.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth  boards.  Just  published. 


The  Old  Worcester  Jug;   or, 

John  Griffin's  Little  Maid.    By  the  Author  of 
^*  As  many  as  touched  him,"  etc.    Witk  Illus- 


Jacob  Witherby;   or,  Need  of 

Patience.  By  Agnbs  Gxbbrnb,  Author  of 
"Twilight  Talks,"  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards.    Just  published. 

Corrie ;    a  Christmas    Story. 

By  Ruth  Lynn.  With  lUustrations.  Cloth 
boards. 

Mariquita.     A  Story  of  Spanish 

Life.  New  Series  of  Etghteenpenny  Books. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  bds. 

The     Illustrated    Messenger: 

Glad  Tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  large  Engravings. 
Small  4to.    Cloth  boards. 

Ballads  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. By  HoRACB  Noel,  m.a.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.    Cloth  boards. 


By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  •«  Jessicas  First  Prayer,'*  etc. 


Utile  Meg's  Children. 
Alone  in  London. 
Max   Kromer:    a   Story 
of  Strasburg. 


Crew  of  the  Dolphin. 
The  King's  Servants. 
The  Storm  of  Life. 
Cassy. 


Friends  tilt   Death,  and 

other  Stories. 
Michel     Lorio's    Cross, 

and  other  Stories. 


Is.  4d.  each. 


Thin 

Texts  Tor  a  year. 
edges. 


tsfoi 


touching    the 

Neatly  printed. 


King. 

Cloth,  red 


Daily  Life.   A  Book  of  Scraps  and 

Fragments.    By  Rev.  F.  Bourdillon,  m.A. 


David  Saunders,  the  Shepherd 

of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  other  True  Stories. 

From  the  Call  to  the  Glory; 

or,  Some  Names  of  Christ's  People.    By  Sarah 
GsRALDiNA  Stock. 


Is.  each. 


By  Hbsba  Stretton, 
Under  the  Old    Roof.      With 

Illustrations.    Royal  i6mo.    Cloth  boards. 

No  Place  like  Home.    Illustra- 
tions by  KoBBRT  Barkbs.    Royal  i6mo. 


Jessica's  First  Prayer      395th 

Thousand.  Cloth  boards.  Cheap  Edition, 
for  distribution,  in  paper  covers  (complete). 
Onb  Pknny. 


By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton,  Author  of  ".4  Peep  behind  the  Scenes,*'  etc. 

I  Little  Faith  ;  or,  The  Child  of  the 

I       Toy-Stall.    Illustrated.    Cloth  boards. 


Christie's  Old  Organ  :  or,  Home, 

Sweet   Home.      Illustrated.       Cloth   boards. 
Cbbap  Edition.    One  Penny. 
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Shilling  Books  for  the  Young. 

Emch  Vgiwme  compUU  in  itself^  •nd  nicdy  Jlbutnted^      ix.  clUk  iemrds. 
77u  foUammg  art  amomgrt  thou  already  fmblisked. 


7»- 

7J- 
74- 

77. 
7». 
79. 
So. 
81. 

%2, 

£: 

»7. 
S8. 

«9. 
90. 
91. 
9«. 
93- 
94- 
95. 
96. 
97- 
9»- 
99. 
xoo. 

ZOI. 

xoa. 


Rboda  Lyie;  or,  the  Row  of  tbe 
Lottie  Ffceaaa's  Work. 
TW    Voyage    of 
WiLUAM  H.  G. 


TbeStofTofTwoId 

Lealie'i  Srholarthip. 

Little  Mike's  Chane. 

Wahiiif  for  the  Sh^.    B7Mxs.CoAns. 

Robert  Dawson ;  or.  Hie  Brave  Sptrit. 

Harrie ;  or,  Sdiool-gni  Liis  in  Eaidbor^ 

The  Rctherfbrd  Frown. 

Norah  and  her  Kerry  Cow. 

Ncme  Sea^rave's  Story. 

Tim  Pei^lar's  Secret. 

Roth  BloomXHard  Lot,  aad;wfao  nade  it  so. 

Swan's  Nest. 

Katie,  the  Ftshenaa's  Little  Daughter. 

The  Jersey  Boys. 

Harry  the  SaOor  Boy. 

Wonders  of  the  Watcn. 

Mackerel  Will. 

One  Talent  only. 

The  Hive  and  iu  Wonders. 

Thronxh  the  Railings. 

A  London  Square  and  its  Inhabitants. 

Homely  Heroes  and  Heroines. 

Harry  the  Whaler.    By  G.  £.  Sabgext. 

A  Knotless  Thread. 

Lady  Rose.    By  Ckoma  Tkmplk 

Hngh  Templar's  Motto.    By  Miu  Dobkbe. 

My  First  Place :  or,  a  Life's  X^esson. 

Ups  and  Downs. 


n^.  TIm  Lost  Bahj.   The  Stan'  of  a  Flood. 

104.  Isah^  ;  or  Intnence. 

105.  Stories  of  Red  Men. 
10&  Hofidays  at  NewhalL 
107.  My  Brother  Ben. 
xoS.  Harold's  Revenge. 

109.  Haniet  Rnwrll,  theTong  Scrtaafe-maid. 

xxol  Daybreak  in  Britain.    By  A.UO.K. 

xzi.  ALo^y  Life  wi^  a  Lofty  Aim. 

xxa.  0«r Sitfer  May;  or,  Ksmber  One. 

113.  Montica's  Choice. 

X14.  Frank  Harrison's  Story,  written  by  himself. 

1x5.  Smily  Grey's  KewHone. 

116.  Life  Scenes  from  a   ChUdren^s   Hosp-'S;iI. 

By  Lizzxa  Bauer, 
ity.  Kate  and  her  Brother. 
xiS.  Pleasant  Tales  for  the  Teeng. 
1x9.  Pearl ;  or.  Lost  and  Foamd. 
xso.  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Yo«ng. 
xax.  0«r  Hoeolnln  Boiys.    By  Mrs.  J.  A  Owxx. 
in.  The  Eldest  of  Seven. 
123.  Little  Strokes  feQ  Great  Oaks. 
XS4.  Charlie's  Log.    A  Story  of  School  Liir. 
XS5.  The  Blind  Boy  of  the  uUimL 
x»6.  Field  Court;  or,  Who  Maketh  Thee  to  Dicier 
1x7.  Wondeis  nader  the  Earth.     By  Jakb  B^^e- 

HKBES. 

X2S.  Adventares  of  Two  Brothers.      By  G.  £. 


X29.  My  Golden  Ship.    By  Makt  X.  Rones, 
xjo.  As  many  as  Touched  Him.    By  Eculxton 

Tborxe. 
xjx.  Mbiakes  by  the  Way;  or,  Ada's  New  Hone. 


For  full  List  ef  ihete  V»lumet  see  GncBitAi.    Cataxxmsue. 


SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED  LARGE-TYPE  BOOKS 

SPECIALLY    SUITED    FOR    WORKING    PEOPLE. 


Ben  Boyce,  the  Beacbman,  and  other  stories. 

My  Scarlet  Sbawl ;  or,  out  of  Debt,  &c. 

PcnlarofCoptbome  Common.  ByMrs.Locma 

Cornish  Fishermen's  Watch-Night. 

The  Light  on  the  Wall.    l\\  Mrs.  Peossbk. 

The  Oldest  Fisherman  in  the  World. 

Waste  not,  Want  not. 

Frog  Alley.    By  Mrs.  Psosseh  . 

The  Boundarr  Tree ;  or,  the  Two  Farmers. 

The  Broken  Clothes-line,  etc. 

A  Story  of  Crossport.    By  Miss  DoimKBY. 

The  Hedger's  Right  Arm,  and  other  stories. 

Good  Tidings  for  the  Anxious. 

Shaw's  Farm.    B:[r  Mrs.  Lockkk. 

Hours  with  Working  Women. 

The  Loss   of    the   Kent.    Ify  Sir  Dtkcax 

MacGrbgor. 
Widow  Clark's  Rome,  and  what  changed  it 
TheWise  Men  of  Wittlebunr.  By  Mrs.PROSSER 
The  Wife's  Secret,  and  other  sketches. 
Wives  and  their  Husbands.     By  Mrs.   G. 

Glaostonb. 


2X.  Mrs.  Warley's  Lodger. 
j    22.  The  Lost  Passengers,  and  other  stories.    By 

the  Rer.  C.  Court  knat. 
I    23.  A  Tale  of  the  Grampians,  and  other  sketches. 
24.  Humphrey  Pace   and  his    Wile.     By  Mrs. 
Prosser. 

•  25.  A  Pr«ent  Saviour.  By  the  Rev.  S.  HDTTa\. 
I    26.  Milly's  Trials  and  Triumphs. 

I    27.  My  Wife  did  it,  and  other  sketches. 
28.  How  shaU  I  go  to  God?      By  Hobatics 
BONAB,  D.D. 

♦  29.  Old  Blind  Ned.    By  M.  B.  Bonnr. 
30.  The  Sunny  Valley,  and  other  tales. 

I    3X.  Golden,  all  Golden,  and  other  stories* 
,    32.  The  Happy  Resolve. 

'    33.  Little  Ruby's  Curl;    or,  Tom   Foster,   the  ' 
Porter. 
34.  The  Sparrow  on  the  Housetop. 
^5.  Precious  Truths  in  Plain  Words. 
1    36.  Ned  Cantle,  the  Oracle. 
!    37.  The  Lost  Ten  Pounds. 

Others  in  ^^aratiom. 


Christmas   Carols — Music  and  Words. 

A  Selection  of  Twenty-One  Carols  and  Hymns  for  Christmastide,  with  Mnsic  arranged  for  Fonr 
Voices.  For  Congregational  and  Home  use.  In  clear  type.  SmaU  4^0.  May  be  had  m  the 
ToMic  Sol-Fa,  and  also  in  the  Old  Notation.    One  Penny  each. 


A    New   Series. 


Retently  Published^  containing  Carols  and  Hymns^  with  Music, 
MOT  SOLD  IN  SOL-FA  NOTATION. 


Om  Ptfmy  the  Book, 


'don  :  ^6,Fatemoster  Row:  65,  St,  Paulas  Churchyard;  and  164^  Piccadilly, 
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ALMANACKS     FOR    1883. 

The  People's  Almanack.    One  Penny:    With  nine  Page  Engravings. 

Containine  matters  necessary  to  be  koown  by  all  classes.  Specially  adapted  for  distribution 
by  Minislen^  District  Visitors^  etc.  May  be  localised  by  Purchasers  printing  their  ovon 
wrapper^  containing  Notices  of  Church  Services,  etc. . 

The  Child's  Companion  Almanack.    One  Penny.    Full  of  good 

Pictures  and  interestinsr  ReadingTf  with  a  handsome  Front  pa^e  in  Oil  Colours.  This  cheap 
jsnily- covered  Almanack  will  be  found  special Iv  adapted  /or  distribution  by  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  others  engaged  in  work  amongst  the  Young. 

The  Pocket-Book  Almanack.     Containing  Daily  Texts  and  useful 

information.    Interleaved  with  Ruled  Paper,  gilt  edges.    Twopence. 

The  Illustrated  Sheet  Almanack,  with  Daily  Texts.    Suited  for  the 

Counting-housoy  Minister's  Study,  and  Cottage  Parlour.    One  Penny. 

The  Scripture   Pocket-Book :    containing  an  Almanack,  Texts  for 

every  Day,  and  a  variety  of  Commercial,  Political,  and  Social  Information.  With  Frontispiece. 
IS.  od.  roan  tuck. 

The  Young  People's  Pocket-Book:  Containing  an  Almanack,  Daily 

Texts,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  With  Frontispiece,   is.  roan  tuck. 

The  Penny  Almanack.  A  neat  Book  with  Daily  Texts.  Twenty-six  pages. 


New   Packets  of  Coloured  Cards. 

SHILLING     PACKETS. 
The  Briony  Packet,  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.     Six  Elegant 

Cards  in  Gold  and  Colours,  with  Mottoes  and  Verses  on  the  back. 

The  Teacher's  Packet  of  New  |  A  Welcome  to  Christmas  and 

Year's  Mottoes  and  Good  Wishes.    Each  con-  the  New  Year.    Twelve  Cards  with  Verses. 

:;';,t|  r„  T^rnrnfc  ?/ i-^i^eri^d'Sl"     T^*  captain  of  our  salvation. 

Set  A*   Twelve  Cards.  Twelve  Cards,  with    Texts.     Beautifully  iLvP- 

The  teacher's  Packet  of  New     hSt?' Voices.    Eight  Cards  with 

Year's  Mottoes  and  Good  Wishes.     Set  B.  ^r  /      ^        .TT,    *,    ,  °     . 

Fiifht  Cards*  in  Packet  Texts.     Beautifully  EmbosTed. 

Many  Happy  Returns  of  the     The  King  in  His  Beauty.   Floral 

Day.    GreetingifSr  Birthdays  and  other  anni-  ^^l^^^V    iJ^ij;!^' Cards  with  Texts 

versaries.    Six  Cards  with  Verses.  ,    Birthday    WiSheS.       Eight  CardS. 

New        Year's        Wishes         and  ;       Ele^antly  printed  in  GoM  and  colours. 

Verses.     Eifht  Cards.     Bouquets  in  Vases,  ChrlstmaS     and      NCW     Year' S 

with  Verses  on  th«^  Back.  r^-c^       *>•    r           ^     j     ^  u-     *    •  .. 

/^..:a4.      Dao4-:»^  .^I^^a^          T71^-«1  Gifts.    Six  Large  Cards,  Cabmct  size. 

SS  Sf'iJirupPtef-c.i'^.Sfi  i  AfFection'sOfFering.    For  Birth- 

Texts.  days  and  other  Anniversaries.    Six  Cards. 

SIXPENNY     PACKETS. 


The    Garden    of    the     Lord. 

Eight  Cards,  with  Texts. 

Greetings  for  Christmastide. 

With  Verses.    Eight  Cards. 


The  Prince  of  Peace.    Twelve 

Cards,  with  Texts.     Flowers  and  Birds. 

The  Shield  of  Faith.     Watch- 

words  for  the  Christian  Soldier.  Twelve  cards. 


IN  A  COLOURED  LITHOGRAPHED  WRAPPER.    PRICE   SIXPENCE. 

THE    CHRISTMAS    CARILLON, 

THE  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  PART  OF  THE  GIRL'S  OWN  PAPER, 

FULL  OF 

Christmas  Stories,  Games,  Recipes,  Riddles,  Amosements,  and  Instruction. 


London :  56,  Paternoster  Row:  65,  St.  FauPs  Churchyard;  and  164,  Piccadilly* 
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^m'ats  fat  tbtt^  iiome. 


SiXPBNCB  MOSTTRLT. 

Omb  Penny  Wbikjuy. 
THE 

SUNDAY 

AT  HOME. 

THR  FAMILY  MAGAZINE 

SABBATH  READING. 

The  Jamiaiy  Part  commeneinf  s  new  Volume 
ready  on  December  loth. 


Skpsmcb  Montblt. 

Onb    pBNinr   Wbbklt. 

THE 


GIRL'S  OWN 


PAPER. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  PURE.  ENTERTAINING, 
AND  USEFUL  LITERATURE. 

New  Volume  commenced  witb  November  Part. 


Onb  Pbnny  Monthly. 
THE 

CHILD'S 

COMPANION 

AND 

JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 

THB 

ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 

VOR  THB 

LITTLE   FOLKS. 
New  Volnme  commences  with  Janoarj  Namber. 


Omb  Pbnny  Monthly. 
THE 

TRACT 

MAGAZINE. 

AND 

CHRISTIAN    MISCELLANY. 

FOR    HOME    READING     AND      LOAN 
CIRCULATION. 

New  Volmae  commence!  with  Janoarjr  Nnmber. 


NbW  SbBXBS.— SiXPBNCB  MONTHLY. 


THB 


LEISURE 


HOUR. 


THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL 

OF 

INSTRUCTION  AND  RBCRBATION. 

The  Jaanary  Part  commencing  a  New  Volnme 
ready  on  December  aoth. 


SiXPBNCB  MOVTMLY. 

Onb  Pbnny  Wbbkly. 
THE 


BOY'S  OWN 


PAPER. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  PURE,  mTBRBSTING, 
AND  INSTRUCTIVE  READING. 

New  Volume  commenced  with  Noiember  Pftit. 


Nbw  Enlarobd  Sbbibs.— Onb  Pbnny  Mohthlv. 
THE 

COTTAGER 
and  ARTISAN 

ILLUSTRAIIBD  MAGAZINE 

FOR 

WORKING  PBOI^E 
In   Town    and    Counthy. 

This  Periodical  is  now  enlanred  to  Twelve  pages* 
New  Volume  commence  with  Jaanary  Nnmber. 


FouRPBNCB  Monthly. 


Onb  Halppbnny   Wbbkly. 

FRIENDLY 

GREETINGS. 

ILLUSTRATED  RSADiKGS 

YOB  THB 

PEOPLE. 


New  Volnme  commences  with  Janaaiy  Naasber. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT   SOCIETY, 

LONDON :    56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  and    164,    PICCADILLY, 

Brighton  :  31,  Wistem  Road.^Manchester :  100,  Corporation  Stregt^ 

Livtrpool :  l8|  Siaiir  Street. 

Qenaral  Oatalogues  will  be  sent  post  free  on  Application. 


KMBM  ANB  CO.,  nmfXBBS,  VtWICH. 


STAR    LIFE    ASSURANCE    SOCIETY, 

CHiKF  Office:  32,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Established  1843. 

This  Society  has  hecn  established  Thirty-eight  years,  and  has  issaed  above  Forty  Thou- 
sand Policies. 

Asiurance  Fund     iei»866,738    2  11 

Annual  Income  809^362  14    2 

Bonus  Apportioned 801,666    0    O 

Claims  Paid     1,092,276    8  10 

All  Claims  arc  settled  Fourteen  days  after  proof. 

Prosi^ctasesy  Forms,  and  all  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  of  the 
Agent*.  W.  W.  Baynbs,  F.I.A.,  Seoretary. 

Active  Agents  required  ip  various  district!.  [7> 

NEW    WORKS    SUITABLE    FOR 

CHRISTMAS,    OR    NEW-YEAR'S    GIFTS. 


DR.     PUNSHON'S    VV^ORKS. 


Volume  IT. — LEOTXTRES.    Crown  8vo.    Price  5*. 

CONTENTS:  THE  PBQPHBT  OP  H0KBB.-J0HBr  BUNTAN.— MAOAULAT.— WILBBRPORCE.- 
TRB  HUGUKNOTS.-WEBLEY  AND  HIS  TIMES.— DAKIEL  IN  BABYLON.-FLOBENCE.  AND 
SOME  KOTAl  LB  FLORENTINES.-THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE,  LITEBATUEE, 
AND  RELIGION.— THE  MEN  OP  THE  •  MAYPLOWEB.' 

*  One  and  all  of  the  Lectures  are  couched  in  the  powerful  and  popular  style  which  dis- 
tinguished the  gieat  preacher,  and  they  are  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  any  library.' 

—  JJaily  Chntnicid. 

*  Dr.  Fnnshona  "  Lectures  "  have  enjoyed  a  vast  popularity.     Those  on  John  Bunyan 
and  The  HuguenoU  are,  so  to  speak,  Methodist  classics.'- -/>ai7y  Telegraph. 

Volume  I.-— SERMONS.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.    Price  6#. 
'  Here  we  have  found,  in  rare  combination,  pure  and  elevated  diction,  conscience-search- 
■ne:  appeal,  withering  exposure  of  sin,  fearless  advocacy  of  duty.'— Z<mrf<wi  Quarterly 
lirvicm, 

*  Thoroughly  Evangelical the  product  not  only  of  a  warm,  religious  heart,  but  of  a 

dt'gree  of  intellectual  power  wliich  indicated  him  as  a  remarkable  man  in  his  generation.' 

—  liritish  Quarterly  Jierierv, 

SIMON  JASPER.  By  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  Author  of  *  Daniel  Quorm,"  Mister 
Kom  and  His  Friends,'  etc.,  ttc.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt-edges.     Price  2#.  6d. 

OUR  SEA-GIRT  ISLE:  Bngrlish  Scenes  and  Scenery  Delineated. 
By  the  Rev.  Jabkz  Marhat.  Author  of  *  Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  F'lood,'  etc., 
etc.    Imperial  16iao.,  153  II I iij*t  rations  and  Map,  Price  [U.  6d. 

*  The  author  of  this  graceful  and  l»ir*rru.Mvo  voluiiie describes  English  scenes  and  loenery  in  a 

fluent,  and  aiipreciative  stylo.' — Doih/  CUioiwtK. 

'\  %ery  pleasant  companion.' — Diiit/  TeUgraph. 

*  An  unsually  readable  a, id  attractive  book.'— C/trirfian  World. 


The  ANNUAL  VOLUME  of  EARLY  DAYS  for  1882. 

Profusely  Illustrated.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  *  On  Guard.' 
Picture  Covers,  Price  1».  6d. ;  Cloth,  gilt  lettered,  2?. ;  Cloth,  illuminate<l  bevelled  boards, gilt  edgeo,  2».  6</. 

LONDON:  WESLEYAN-MBTHODIST   BOOK-ROOM. 
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